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V 

LAHORE  DIVISION 

Lahore  Division. — The  central  Division  of  the  Punjab, 
stretching  roughly  from  the  Chenab  to  the  Sutlej.  It  lies 
between  29°  58'  and  32°  51'  N.  and  72°  27'  and  75°  56'  E. 
The  Commissioner’s  head-quarters  are  at  Lahore  and  Dalhousie. 
The  total  population  of  the  Division  increased  from  4,696,636 
in  1881  to  5,321,535  in  1891,  and  5,598,463  in  1901.  The 
total  area  is  17,154  square  miles,  and  the  density  of  population 
is  326  persons  per  square  mile,  compared  with  209  for  British 
territory  in  the  Province  as  a whole.  In  1901  Muhammadans 
numbered  3,332,175,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  total;  while  other 
religions  included  Hindus,  1,567,402;  Sikhs,  661,320;  Jains, 
5,507;  Buddhists,  6;  Parsis,  228;  and  Christians,  31,815,  of 
whom  25,248  were  natives. 

The  Division  contains  six  Districts,  as  shown  below  : — 


District. 

Area 
in  square 
miles. 

Population 

(1901). 

Land  revenue 
and  cesses 
(1903-4), 
in  thousands 
of  rupees. 

Montgomery 

4,771 

497,706 

6,90 

Lahore 

3,704 

1,162,109 

12,55 

Amritsar 

1,601 

1,023,828 

14,54 

Gurdaspur  . 

1,889 

940,334 

17,72 

Sialkot  . ^ 

1,991 

1,083,909 

17,27 

Gujranwala 

3,198 

890,577 

1 2,89 

Total 

17,154 

5,598,463 

81,87 

Gurdaspur  includes  a few  square  miles  of  mountainous 
country,  enclosing  the  hill  station  of  Dalhousie  (highest  point 
7,687  feet),  but  otherwise  the  Division  is  flat.  It  contains 
9,869  villages  and  41  towns,  of  which  the  largest  are  Lahore 
(202,964,  including  cantonment),  Amritsar  (162,429),  Sialkot 
(57,956),  Gujranwala  (29,224),  Batala  (27,365),  and  Kasur 
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(22,022).  In  commercial  importance  Lahore  and  Amritsar 
dwarf  all  other  towns  in  the  Division,  but  Sialkot  and  Batala 
are  considerably  more  than  local  centres.  The  history  of 
Lahore,  and  the  religious  importance  of  Amritsar,  are 
described  under  those  cities. 

Besides  the  administrative  charge  of  six  British  Districts, 
the  Commissioner  of  Lahore  has  political  control  over  the 
Native  State  of  Chamba,  which  has  an  area  of  3,216  square 
miles  and  a population  of  127,834. 

Montgomery  District. — District  in  the  Lahore  Division 
of  the  Punjab,  lying  between  29°  58' and  31°  21'  N.  and  72°  27' 
and  74°  8'  E.,  with  an  area  of  4,771  square  miles.  It  is  named 
after  the  late  Sir  Robert  Montgomer}^,  sometime  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Punjab.  In  shape  the  District  is  a rough 
parallelogram,  whose  south-east  side  rests  on  the  Sutlej,  while 
the  Ravi  flows  through  the  District  parallel  to  the  Sutlej  and 
not  far  from  the  north-west  border.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
Districts  of  Lahore  on  the  north-east,  Jhang  on  the  north-west, 
and  Multan  on  the  south-west,  while  on  the  south-east  it 
marches  with  the  Native  State  of  Bahawalpur  and  the  British 
District  of  Ferozepore.  Except  along  the  river  banks  and 
where  watered  by  canals,  the  District  is  practically  a waste  of 
sand.  The  desert  strip  or  Bar  to  the  north  of  the  Ravi  is 
a continuation  of  the  Jhang  Bar.  The  Gugera  branch  of  the 
Chenab  Canal  has  now  been  extended  to  it,  and  the  country  is 
rapidly  assuming  a fertile  appearance,  though  part  of  it  is  still 
desert.  On  either  bank  of  the  Ravi  is  a strip  of  riverain 
cultivation  ; here  inundation  canals  carry  the  water  for  varying 
distances  up  to  23  miles,  population  is  fairly  thick,  and 
cultivation  good.  South  of  this  tract  stretches  the  Dhaia  or 
central  ridge  of  the  District.  Absolutely  bare  in  a dry  season, 
this  tract  produces  a good  crop  of  grass  if  the  rains  are 
plentiful.  The  head-quarters  of  the  District  are  situated  in 
the  middle  of  it.  The  Dhaia  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
high  bank  which  marks  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Beas,  south  of 
which  is  the  Sutlej  valley,  watered  by  the  Khanwah  and  Upper 
Sohag  canals  of  the  Upper  Sutlej  Canal  system.  The  Deg 
torrent  enters  the  District  from  Lahore,  and  after  a course  of 
35  miles  through  the  Gugera  tahsil  flows  into  the  Ravi. 

The  District  contains  nothing  of  geological  interest,  being 
situated  entirely  on  the  alluvium.  The  flora  is  essentially  of 
the  Bar  or  desert  type,  ja?id  (Rrosopis),  van  (^Salvadora\  kari 
{Capparis  aphyUa\  and  a tamarisk  i^Tamarix  articulatd), 
abounding  where  the  soil  can  support  them  ; but  wide  stretches 
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show  nothing  but  saltworts  {/ana,  Idni,  &c.),  such  as  Haloxylon 
recnrvum,  Sa/so/a  foetida,  Suaeda,  &c.  The  type  is,  however, 
changing  with  the  spread  of  cultivation.  In  the  low  grounds 
near  the  Ravi  there  is  a good  deal  of  /ii/iar  {Acacia  arabica), 
which  may  possibly  be  indigenous  in  this  part  of  the  Punjab 
and  in  Sind. 

A\'olves  and  wild  cats  are  the  principal  beasts  of  prey.  Fauna. 

‘ Ravine  deer  ’ (Indian  gazelle)  are  fairly  numerous,  but  nilgai 
and  antelope  are  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Ravi  on  the 
Lahore  border.  Wild  hog  are  becoming  scarce  as  cultivation 
advances.  t 

The  climate  is  very  dry  and  the  temperature  in  summer  is  Climate 
oppressive.  From  May  to  the  middle  of  October,  and  especially 
in  June  and  July,  the  heat  during  the  day  is  intense  ; but, 
except  on  the  frequent  occasions  when  heavy  dust-storms  blow, 
the  nights  are  comparatively  cool.  The  District  is  fairly 
healthy.  Pneumonia  is  common  in  the  winter,  caused  by  the 
intense  cold  and  dryness  of  the  air.  Fevers  are  prevalent,  as 
the  majority  of  the  population  live  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  in  the  canal  tracts. 

The  rainfall  is  generally  scanty,  the  annual  average  ranging  Rainfall, 
from  8 inches  at  Pakpattan  to  lo  inches  at  Montgomery.  The 
average  number  of  rainy  days  is  twenty-three  between  April  and 
October,  and  eight  during  the  winter. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  District  of  Montgomery  History, 
appears  to  have  been  held  by  the  Malli,  who  occupied  the 
cities  of  Kamalia  and  Harappa  taken  by  Alexander.  All  that 
is  known  of  the  history  of  the  District  during  the  next  2,000 
years  is  summarized  in  the  paragraph  on  Archaeology  and 
in  the  articles  on  Pakpattan  and  Dipalpur.  After  the  hold 
of  the  Mughal  empire  had  relaxed,  the  District  was  divided 
among  a number  of  independent  tribes  engaged  in  a perpetual 
warfare  with  one  another,  and  with  invaders  belonging  to  the 
Sikh  confederacies.  The  most  important  of  the  Muhammadan 
tribes  were  the  KJ^arrals,  Sials,  Wattus,  and  Hans,  while  the 
Sikh  Nakkais  occupied  a considerable  part  of  the  District. 
Between  1804  and  1810  Ranjit  Singh  obtained  possession  of 
the  whole  District  except  a strip  on  the  Sutlej,  held,  on  pay- 
ment of  tribute,  by  the  Nawab  of  Bahawalpur,  and  occupied  in 
default  of  payment  by  the  Lahore  government  in  1830.  About 
1830  all  but  the  Dipalpur  tahsil  and  the  cis-Ravi  portion  of 
Gugera  was  entrusted  to  Diwan  Sawan  Mai.  The  Kharrals 
and  Sials  took  the  opportunity  of  the  first  Sikh  War  to  rise 
against  the  Sikhs,  but  were  suppressed.  British  influence 
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extended  to  the  District  for  the  first  time  in  1847,  when  an 
officer,  under  orders  from  the  Resident  at  Lahore,  effected 
a summary  settlement  of  the  land  revenue.  Direct  British 
rule  commenced  on  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  in  1849, 
when  a District  was  formed  with  its  head-quarters  at  Pakpattan, 
including  as  much  of  Montgomery  as  now  lies  in  the  Bari 
Doab.  The  trans-Ravi  portion  of  the  District  was  added  in 
1852,  and  the  head-quarters  were  then  moved  to  Gugera.  In 
1865,  when  the  railway  was  opened,  a village  on  the  railway, 
thenceforward  known  as  Montgomery,  became  the  capital. 

During  the  Mutiny  of  1857  the  District  formed  the  scene 
of  the  only  rising  which  took  place  north  of  the  Sutlej.  Before 
the  end  of  May,  emissaries  from  Delhi  crossed  the  river  from 
Sirsa  and  Hissar,  where  open  rebellion  was  already  rife,  and 
met  with  a ready  reception  from  the  Kharrals  and  other  wild 
Jat  clans.  The  District  authorities,  however,  kept  down  the 
threatened  rising  till  August  26,  when  the  prisoners  in  jail 
made  a desperate  attempt  to  break  loose.  At  the  same  time 
Ahmad  Khan,  a famous  Kharral  leader,  who  had  been  detained 
at  Gugera,  broke  his  arrest,  and,  though  apprehended,  was 
released  on  security,  together  with  several  other  suspected 
chieftains.  On  September  16  they  fled  to  their  homes,  and 
the  whole  country  rose  in  open  rebellion.  Kot  Kamalia  was 
sacked,  and  Major  Chamberlain,  moving  up  with  a small  force 
from  Multan,  was  besieged  for  some  days  at  Chichawatni  on 
the  Ravi.  The  situation  at  the  civil  station  remained  critical 
till  Colonel  Baton  arrived  with  substantial  reinforcements  from 
Lahore.  An  attack  which  took  place  immediately  after  their 
arrival  was  repulsed.  Several  minor  actions  followed  in  the 
open  field,  until  finally  the  rebels,  driven  from  the  plain  into 
the  wildest  jungles  of  the  interior,  were  utterly  defeated  and 
dispersed.  Our  troops  then  inflicted  severe  punishment  on 
the  insurgent  clans,  destroying  their  villages,  and  seizing  large 
numbers  of  cattle  for  sale. 

Mounds  of  brick  debris  at  Harappa,  Kamalia,  Akbar, 
Satghara,  and  Bavanni  mark  the  sites  of  forgotten  towns.  The 
coins  found  at  Harappa  and  Satghara  prove  that  both  were 
inhabited  in  the  time  of  the  Kushan  dynasty,  while  General 
Cunningham  upholds  the  identity  of  Kamalia  and  Harappa 
with  cities  of  the  Malli  taken  by  Alexander  in  325  b.  c. 
Carved  and  moulded  bricks  have  been  found  at  Bavanni  and 
Akbar,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Harappa  was  one  of  the 
places  visited  by  Hiuen  Tsiang.  The  fortified  town  of  Dipal- 
PUR  is  built  on  an  old  Kushan  site.  The  fortifications  them- 
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selves  are  very  ancient,  though  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
their  date.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  are  older  than  the 
visit  of  Timur  (1398).  The  tomb  of  the  famous  saint  Baba 
Farid,  at  Pakpattan,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  1267 
and  was  repaired  by  Flroz  Shah.  The  style  is  simple  and  desti- 
tute of  ornament.  There  are.- shrines  at  Shergarh  and  Hujra, 
decorated  with  floral  designs  and  dating  from  about  1600. 

Montgomery  District  contains  3 towns  and  1,371  villages.  The 
Its  population  at  the  last  four  enumerations  was  : (1868) 
360,445^  (1881)  426,529,  (1891)  499^521;  and  (1901)  497;7o6. 

In  seasons  of  drought  large  numbers  of  people  migrate  to  the 
Chenab  Colony,  where  their  friends  or  relatives  have  obtained 
grants ; but  when  there  is-  a prospect  of  a good  harvest  they 
return  to  their  homes.  The  District  is  divided  into  four  tahsi/s: 
Montgomery,  Gugera,  DIpalpur,  and  Pakpattan.  The 
head-quarters  of  these  tahsils  are  at  the  places  from  which 
each  is  named.  The  towns  are  the  municipalities  of  Mont- 
gomery, the  head-quarters  of  the  District,  Kamalia,  and 
Pakpattan.  The  principal  statistics  of  population  in  1901 
are  shown  below  : — 


Tahsil. 

Area  in  square 
miles. 

Number  of 

Population. 

Population  per 
square  mile. 

Percentage  of 
variation  in 
population  be- 
tween 1891 
and  1901. 

Number  of 
persons  able  to 
read  and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Montgomery  . 

1,471 

2 

218 

76,573 

52.1 

— 18-2 

4,732 

Gugera  . 

824 

• « • 

341 

119,622 

145.2 

+ 5*4 

3,907 

Dipalpur . 

978 

• • • 

458 

179,735 

183.8 

- 0.4 

6,378 

Pakpattan 

1,339 

I 

354 

121,776 

90.8 

+ 8.8 

4,046 

District  total 

4,771* 

3 

1,371 

497,706 

104.4 

- 0.4 

19,063 

* The  only  figures  available  for  the  areas  of  tahsils  are  those  derived  from  the 
revenue  returns,  and  the  'tahsil  densities  have  been  calculated  on  the  areas  given 
in  the  revenue  returns  for  1900-1.  These  returns  do  not  always  cover  the  whole 
of  the  country  comprised  in  a tahsil^  and  hence  the  total  of  the  tahsil  areas  does 
not  agree  with  the  District  area  as  shown  in  the  table  above,  which  is  the  complete 
area  as  calculated  by  the  Surv^ey  department.  The  tracts  not  included  in  the  revenue 
Survey  are  as  a rule  uninhabited  or  very  sparsely  populated. 

Muhammadans  number  355,892,  or  more  than  72  per  cent, 
of  the  total;  and  there  are  118,837  Hindus  and  22,602  Sikhs. 
The  density  of  population  is  considerably  below  the  average 
for  the  Punjab  (209  persons  per  square  mile),  and  varies  with 
the  extent  of  cultivation  from  52  in  the  Montgomery  tahsil 
to  184  in  DipMpur.  The  decrease  of  18  per  cent,  in  the 
Montgomery  tahsil  is  due  almost  entirely  to  migration  into 
the  Chenab  Colony.  The  language  of  the  people  is  a form 
of  W estern  Punjabi,  Yery  much  tinged  by  the  Multani  dialect. 
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Here,  as  in  all  the  western  Districts  of  the  Punjab,  where 
the  influence  and  example  of  the  frontier  races  is  strong,  caste 
is  little  more  than  a tradition,  and  the  social  unit  is  the  tribe. 
Thus  the  terms  Jat  and  Rajput  are  of  the  most  indefinite 
significance,  Jat  including  all  pastoral  or  agricultural  tribes  who 
(being  Muhammadans  of  Indian  origin)  do  not  distinctly  claim 
Rajput  rank.  The  pastoral  clans  inhabiting  the  District  bear 
collectively  the  name  of  the  ‘ Great  Ravi  ’ tribes,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  purely  agricultural  classes,  who  are  con- 
temptuously nicknamed  the  ‘ Little  Ravi.’  Their  principal 
subdivisions  include  the  Kathias,  who  have  been  identified 
with  the  Kathaeans  of  Arrian ; the  Kharrals,  the  most  tur- 
bulent and  courageous  of  all  the  clans ; together  with  the 
Fattiana,  Murdana,  VainiwM,  Baghela,  Wattu,  and  Johiya. 
The  Great  Ravi  Jats  possess  a fine  physique,  and  have  hand- 
some features  ; they  lay  claim  to  a Rajput  origin,  and  look  down 
upon  all  who  handle  the  plough.  In  former  days  they  exercised 
practical  sovereignty  over  the  agricultural  tribes  of  the  lowlands. 
We  find  56,000  persons  returned  as  Jats  and  53,000  as  Rajputs 
in  1901.  The  Mahtams  (12,000),  Arains  (34,000),  and  Kam- 
bohs  (23,000)  are  hard-working  tribes,  the  last  two  being, 
as  elsewhere,  first-rate  cultivators.  The  Kharrals  (21,000), 
Balochs  (13,000),  and  Khokhars  (8,000)  are  chiefly  pastoral. 
Brahmans  number  only  4,000  and  Saiyids  5,000.  Aroras 
(51,000)  are  the  principal  commercial  tribe,  and  there  are 
5,000  Khattrls  and  10,000  Muhammadan  Khojas.  Of  the 
artisan  and  menial  classes,  the  chief  are  the  Chuhras 
(scavengers,  31,000),  Julahas  (weavers,  23,000),  Kumhars 
(potters,  20,000),  Machhis  (fishermen  and  water-carriers, 
18,000),  Mochis  (cobblers,  16,000),  Nais  (barbers,  7,000), 
Mlrasls  (village  minstrels,  9,000),  Kassabs  (butchers,  6,000), 
Sonars  (goldsmiths,  4,000),  and  Tarkhans  (carpenters,  12,000). 
Chamars,  so  common  in  the  Eastern  Punjab,  are  hardly 
represented.  Nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  population  are 
supported  by  agriculture,  20  per  cent,  are  industrial,  and  5 per 
cent,  commercial. 

A branch  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Mission  was 
established  at  Montgomery  in  1895.  In  1901  the  District 
contained  314  native  Christians. 

The  scanty  and  uncertain  rainfall  makes  systematic  cultiva- 
tion on  unirrigated  land  precarious,  and  agriculture  depends 
almost  entirely  on  artificial  irrigation  or  river  floods.  The 
prevailing  soil  of  the  District  is  loam,  but  sandy  a,nd  clay  soils 
are  also  found  3 soils  impregnated  with  soda  and  other  salts  are 
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not  uncommon.  The  spring  harvest  (which  in  1903-4  occupied 

69  per  cent,  of  the  total  crops  harvested)  is  sown  from  the 

middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  December ; the  autumn 

harvest  is  sown  chiefly  in  June,  July,  and  August,  except 

cotton,  which  is  sown  as  early  as  May. 

The  District  is  held  chiefly  by  small  peasant  proprietors.  Chief  agri- 

but  large  estates  cover  abaut  491  square  miles,  and  lands 
, , ^ ^ ^ statistics 

leased  from  Government  220  square  miles.  The  area  for  and  princi- 
which  details  are  available  from  the  revenue  records  of  1903-4  crops, 
is  4,619  square  miles,  as  shown  below: — 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Montgomery 

L472 

96 

33 

230 

Gugera 

162 

66 

205 

Dipalpur 

984 

473 

355 

300 

Pakpattan  . 

L339 

331 

196 

260 

Total 

4,619 

1,064 

650 

995 

About  837  square  miles  were  harvested  in  1903-4.  Wheat 
is  the  chief  spring  crop,  covering  354  square  miles;  gram  and 
barley  covered  89  and  19  square  miles.  In  the  autumn,  cotton 
is  the  principal  crop,  covering  64  square  miles ; rice  is  the 
chief  food-crop  (27  square  miles),  followed  by  the  great  and 
spiked  millets  (22  and  26  square  miles),  pulses  (18  square 
miles),  and  maize  (16  square  miles). 

The  cultivated  area  fluctuates  violently  from  year  to  year  Improye- 
according  to  the  rainfall  and  the  amount  of  water  in  the  rivers ; 
and  the  increasing  tendency  to  leave  the  District  in  bad  years  practice, 
and  to  seek  employment  in  the  Chenab  Colony  has  already 
been  noticed.  The  chief  prospects  of  improvement  in  the 
agricultural  conditions  lie  in  the  direction  of  increased  irriga- 
tion. The  Sohag  Para  Colony,  established  on  Government 
lands  irrigated  by  the  canals  of  the  Upper  Sutlej  system, 
has  a population  of  over  25,000,  cultivating  about  21,000  acres. 

Loans  for  the  construction  of  w^ells  are  popular,  and  during  the 
five  years  ending  1904  more  than  Rs.  22,000  was  advanced 
under  the  Land  Improvement  Loans  Act.  Nothing  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  crops  grown. 

Camels  are  the  most  important  live-stock  of  the  District,  Cattle, 
and  a large  proportion  of  the  population  returned  as  agri- 
cultural  make  their  chief  livelihood  by  camel-breeding.  The 
horses  bred  in  the  country  on  the  Lahore  border  had  a great 
reputation  in  ancient  times.  The  District  board  now  maintains 
two  horse  and  two  donkey  stallions.  The  stud  farm  of  the 
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nth  Prince  of  Wales’s  Own  Lancers  is  situated  at  Probynabad 
in  the  Dipalpur  tahsil.  The  District  breeds  all  the  cattle  it 
requires,  and  a considerable  surplus  is  exported.  The  cows 
are  famous  as  the  best  milkers  in  the  Province.  Buffaloes 
are  but  little  used. 

Of  the  total  cultivated  area  in  1903-4,  650  square  miles 
were  irrigated,  223  square  miles  being  supplied  from  wells,  103 
from  wells  and  canals,  307  from  canals,  and  17  from  streams 
and  tanks,  in  addition  to  190  square  miles  which  were  irrigated 
or  moistened  by  inundation  from  the  Sutlej.  Ten  villages  north 
of  the  Ravi  are  irrigated  from  the  Gugera  branch  of  the  Chenab 
Canal,  which  is  designed  to  water  45  square  miles ; but  the 
chief  canal  irrigation  is  near  the  Sutlej  from  the  Khanwah  and 
Upper  and  Lower  Sohag  canals  of  the  Upper  Sutlej  Canal 
system,  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  irrigate  ultimately  about 
400  square  miles.  Some  small  canals  from  the  Deg  and  Ravi 
serve  a small  area  in  the  north  of  the  District,  and  the  spill 
water  from  the  Sutlej  is  controlled  by  dams  and  channels  in 
many  places.  Except  in  the  riverain  tracts,  wells  are  of  masonry 
and  worked  with  Persian  wheels  by  cattle ; the  District  has 
11,546  masonry  wells,  besides  1,536  lever  wells,  water-lifts, 
and  unbricked  wells. 

The  District,  which  forms  a Forest  division,  contains  87 
square  miles  of  ‘ reserved  ’ and  703  of  unclassed  forests  under 
the  Forest  department.  The  forest  growth  consists  chiefly 
of  tamarisk  (Tamarix  orientalis),  jand  {Prosopis  spicigera), 
leafless  caper  i^Capparis  aphylla\  and  van  {Salvadora  oleoides\ 
with  a considerable  crop  of  munj  grass  {Saccharum  Sara).  In 
1903-4  the  total  receipts  were  1-7  lakhs.  The  w^ood  is  chiefly 
sold  to  the  North-Western  Railway  for  fuel,  while  the  forests 
afford  valuable  fodder  reserves.  The  District  also  contains 
1,804  square  miles  of  unclassed  forests  and  Government  waste 
under  the  control  of  the  Deputy-Commissioner. 

The  only  mineral  products  are  saltpetre  and  some  beds  of 
inferior  kankar.  Okara  contains  an  important  saltpetre  refinery. 
Impure  carbonate  of  soda  is  also  produced  by  burning  the 
weed  known  as  khangan  khdr  {Chloroxylon  Griffithii). 

Various  articles,  such  as  bed-legs,  boxes,  toys,  spinning- 
wheels,  &c.,  are  made  of  lacquered  woodwork  at  Pakpattan, 
and  the  industry  has  more  than  a local  celebrity.  The  cotton 
fabrics  of  the  same  place  are  of  good  quality,  and  very  good 
cotton  prints  are  prepared  at  Kamalia.  Cotton  carpets  are 
made  at  Kamalia  and  in  the  Central  jail ; and  carpets,  both 
cotton  and  woollen,  are  woven  at  an  orphanage  at  Chak  Baba 
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Khem  Singh  established  by  Baba  Sir  Khem  Singh  Bedi.  Ves- 
sels of  brass  and  white  metal  are  made  in  a few  places.  Silk 
is  used  to  a small  extent  for  embroidery,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lirngis.  There  are  four  cotton-cleaning  factories 
in  the  District,  at  Montgomery,  Dipalpur,  and  Okara.  The 
three  which  were  working  in  1904  gave  employment  to  86 
persons. 

The  principal  exports  are  wheat,  cotton,  oilseeds,  wool.  Commerce 
hides,  and  ghl ; and  the  principal  imports  are  millets,  rice,  trade, 
sugar,  cloth,  hardware,  and  piece-goods.  Wheat,  wool,  cotton, 
and  oilseeds  go  chiefly  tp  Karachi.  Kamalia  and  Bakpattan 
are  the  only  trading  towns  of  importance. 

The  North-Western  Railway  from  Lahore  to  Multan  runs  Means  of 
through  the  District,  and  stakes  practically  all  the  export  and 
import  trade.  The  District  has  only  5 miles  of  metalled  road  ; 
but  as  there  is  no  wheeled  traffic  the  want  is  not  felt,  and  it 
is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  broad  unmetalled  roads,  the 
most  important  being  the  trunk  road  from  Lahore  to  Multan, 
and  that  from  Jhang  via  Bakpattan  to  the  Sutlej,  which  is  a 
great  route  for  caravans  from  Afghanistan  bound  to  Delhi. 

The  length  of  unmetalled  roads  is  1,079  miles,  of  which  25  are 
under  the  Public  Works  department,  and  the  rest  are  main- 
tained by  the  District  board.  The  Ravi  is  crossed  by  fourteen 
and  the  Sutlej  by  ten  ferries,  but  there  is  practically  no  traffic 
up  and  down  these  rivers. 

The  great  famines  of  1783,  1813,  and  1833  all  affected  Famine, 
this  District,  while  the  famine  of  1 860-1  was  severely  felt,  and 
there  was  considerable  distress  in  1896-7.  Owing  to  the 
extremely  small  proportion  of  cultivation  depending  on  rainfall, 
real  famine  such  as  occurs  from  a total  or  partial  failure  of  the 
crops  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  District ; but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  effect  of  the  shortage  of  fodder  for  the  cattle  is  most 
serious,  as  large  numbers  die,  and  with  the  half-starved  animals 
that  remain  it  is  impossible  to  plough  and  irrigate  more  than 
half  the  area  tha^^can  be  cultivated  in  a good  year.  The  area 
matured  in  the  famine  year  1899-1900  amounted  to  65  per  cent, 
of  the  normal. 

The  District  is  in  charge  of  a Deputy-Commissioner,  with  three  District 
Assistant  or  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners,  one  of  whom  is  subdiyigons 

...  and  Stan. 

in  charge  of  the  District  Treasury  and  another  is  District 
Judge.  Montgomery  is  also  the  head-quarters  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Engineer  in  charge  of  the  Upper  Sutlej  Canals,  and  the 
Extra  Assistant  Conservator  in  charge  of  the  Montgomery 
Forest  division. 
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The  Deputy-Commissioner  as  District  Magistrate  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  criminal  justice  of  the  District,  and  civil 
judicial  work  is  under  the  District  Judge.  Both  are  supervised 
by  the  Divisional  Judge  of  the  Multan  Civil  Division,  who  is 
also  Sessions  Judge.  There  is  one  Munsif,  who  sits  at  head- 
quarters. Burglary  and  cattle-theft  are  the  chief  forms  of 
crime. 

The  first  summary  settlement,  made  between  1848  and 
1851,  was  based  on  a scrutiny  of  the  revenue  returns  of  the 
Sikhs.  The  main  defect  of  the  assessment  was  its  inequality 
of  distribution.  A second  summary  settlement  was  completed 
in  1852,  and  local  knowledge  was  then  available  to  adjust  the 
demand  to  the  varying  capacity  and  resources  of  estates  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  fairness.  The  regular  settlement  was 
begun  by  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  in  1852,  and  completed  by  Captain 
Elphinstone  in  1856.  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  proposed  a fluctuating 
assessment  on  land  irrigated  by  canals  or  floods,  but  it  was 
finally  decided  to  impose  a water-rent.  This  was  to  be  paid  for 
all  canal-irrigated  land,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  revenue 
assessed  at  rates  for  unirrigated  land ; but  remissions  could  be 
claimed  if  the  supply  of  water  failed.  The  total  demand  so 
fixed  amounted  to  3-4  lakhs. 

The  settlement  was  revised  between  1868  and  1872.  A 
system  of  fixed  assessments  was  continued  in  the  Ravi  tahsils 
(Gugera  and  Montgomery),  the  revenue  consisting  of  a lump 
sum  for  each  well  in  use  (Rs.  8-12—0),  a charge  of  from  8 annas 
to  I rupee  per  acre  on  all  cultivation,  and  a rate  on  all  new 
fallow  of  4 or  6 annas  per  acre.  In  1879  fluctuating  assess- 
ments were  introduced  in  the  riverain  villages  of  this  tract.  All 
cultivable  land  was  assessed  at  a fixed  rate  of  i or  i-|  annas  an 
acre,  and  a charge  of  Rs.  10  per  wheel  was  levied  on  each  well 
worked  during  the  year,  while,  in  addition,  fluctuating  crop- 
rates  were  framed  for  different  forms  of  irrigation,  varying  from 
Rs.  i-io-o  to  R.  0-12-0  per  acre.  Experience  showed  that  the 
new  system  pressed  hardly  on  the  flood  lands,  and  the  rates 
were  modified  three  times  before  1886.  In  1887  a still  more 
lenient  system  was  adopted,  which  practically  assessed  all 
crops  at  R.  i an  acre.  This  was  extended  to  an  increasing 
number  of  estates,  so  that  by  1892—3  364  villages  were  under 
fluctuating  assessments,  and  the  demand  had  fallen  from 
Rs.  85,000  to  Rs.  31,000.  In  1891  the  Ravi  tahsils  again 
came  under  settlement.  A fixed  demand  was  imposed  on 
wells,  determined  by  the  area  it  was  estimated  they  could 
irrigate  during  the  year.  All  crops  actually  maturing  on  areas 
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supplied  by  wells  in  excess  of  this  estimate  were  liable  to 
assessment  at 'a  rate  per  acre  which  was  the  same  for  all  crops, 
though  it  varied  in  different  tracts.  The  result  of  reassessment 
in  the  Ravi  tahslh  was  an  increase  of  a quarter  of  a lakh. 

d'he  system  adopted  at  the  regular  settlement  was  no  more 
successful  in  the  Sutlej  tahsils  (Pakpattan  and  Dipalpur).  It 
was  found  that  the  people  wasted  water,  for  which  they  were 
paying  next  to  nothing,  and  the  canal  tracts  were  not  yielding 
their  fair  share  of  the  public  burdens.  It  was  therefore  decided 
to  adopt  Mr.  Vans  Agnew’s  original  proposals  in  carrying  out 
the  revised  settlement.  .Thus  the  fixed  revenue  of  a village 
consisted  of  the  amount  which  would  have  been  assessed  if  it 
had  no  source  of  irrigation,  plus  a charge  for  each  well  it  con- 
tained. In  addition,  villages  taking  canal  water  had  to  pay 
separately  a sum  proportionate  to  the  area  of  crops  matured  by 
its  means,  as  calculated  by  the  canal  officer.  The  new  Sohag 
Para  Colony,  established  in  1888-91,  was  also  placed  under  a 
fluctuating  assessment.  Consolidated  rates  for  land  revenue 
and  canal  water  were  imposed,  varying  from  Rs.  3-4-0  to 
Rs.  1-12-0  per  cultivated  acre  for  irrigated  land,  while  a 
uniform  rate  of  12  annas  was  imposed  on  ‘ dry  ^ land.  The 
total  assessment  of  the  two  Sutlej  tahsils  for  the  year  preceding 
the  latest  settlement  (1897-8)  was  2*2  lakhs.  The  latest 
revision  was  made  between  1894  and  1899;  and  the  new 
demand,  including  the  estimated  fluctuating  revenue,  was  3-5 
lakhs,  representing  40  per  cent,  of  the  net  ‘ assets.’  The  land 
revenue  of  the  whole  District  in  the  current  settlement  is  thus 
about  5 lakhs,  an  increase  of  47  per  cent,  on  the  previous 
assessment. 

The  grazing  tax  [tirni)  is  an  inheritance  from  the  Sikhs. 
Captain  Elphinstone  imposed  it  on  all  cattle,  including  well- 
bullocks.  In  1857  the  tax  produced  Rs.  32,000,  in  1872 
Rs.  1,08,000,  in  1881  Rs.  48,000.  In  1870  Government  waste 
lands  were  divided  into  blocks  and  leased  annually  to  farmers, 
who  then  realized  grazing  dues  at  fixed  rates  for  all  cattle 
grazing  in  their  respective  blocks.  This  system,  however,  led 
to  extortion  and  was  given  up  in  1879.  1886  the  Multan 

system  was  introduced,  by  which  each  /zV/zf-paying  village  con- 
tracted to  jpay  a fixed  annual  sum  for  a period  of  five  years. 
In  March,  1891,  the  sum  for  the  succeeding  five  years  was 
fixed  at  Rs.  1,41,000.  The  colonization  of  the  Sandal  Bar 
seriously  curtailed  the  grazing-grounds,  and  in  1899  system 
was  again  altered.  The  quinquennial  assessment  was  retained 
for  camels  only,  and  the  grazing  for  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  was 
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auctioned  annually  in  large  blocks.  The  amount  realized 
under  the  new  system  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  46,000. 

The  collections  of  land  revenue  and  of  revenue  from  all 
sources  have  been,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 


1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land  revenue 

4,87 

3,4^ 

4P9 

Total  revenue 

5,82 

6,62 

5T8 

6,54 

The  District  contains  three  municipalities  : Montgomery, 
Kamalia,  and  Pakpattan.  Outside  these,  the  affairs  of  the 
District  are  managed  by  a District  board,  whose  income, 
derived  mainly  from  a local  rate,  amounted  in  1903-4  to 
Rs.  50,000.  The  expenditure  was  Rs.  43,000,  schools  and 
dispensaries  forming  the  largest  items. 

The  regular  police  force  consists  of  449  of  all  ranks,  of 
whom  21  are  munieipal  police.  The  Superintendent  usually 
has  4 inspectors  under  him.  The  village  watchmen  number 
584.  There  are  17  police  stations,  one  outpost,  and  5 road- 
posts.  Trackers  are  enlisted  in  the  District  police  force,  and 
one  is  kept  at  each  police  station.  They  often  render  most 
valuable  assistance  in  the  pursuit  of  criminals  and  stolen 
cattle.  The  combined  Central  and  District  jail  at  head- 
quarters has  accommodation  for  1,522  prisoners.  The  prin- 
cipal jail  manufactures  are  carpets,  matting,  cotton  and 
woollen  clothing. 

Montgomery  stands  thirteenth  among  the  twenty-eight  Dis- 
tricts of  the  Province  in  the  literacy  of  its  population,  of  whom 
3‘8  per  cent.  (6*7  males  and  0*4  females)  are  able  to  read  and 
write.  The  proportion  is  highest  in  the  Montgomery  tahsll. 
The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  was : 1,505  in 
1880-1 ; 3,371  in  1890-1  ; 3,097  in  1900-1  j and  3,824  in 
1903-4.  In  the  last  year  there  were  5 secondary  and  37 
primary  (public)  schools  and  2 advanced  and  116  elementary 
(private)  schools,  with  125  girls  in  the  public  and  128  in  the 
private  schools.  The  District  possesses  two  high  schools,  one 
the  Government  high  school  at  Montgomery  and  the  other 
a private  school  at  Kamalia.  The  total  expenditure  on  educa- 
tion in  1903-4  was  Rs.  23,000,  of  which  fees  brought  in 
Rs.  8,000,  District  and  municipal  funds  contributing  Rs.  10,000 
and  Rs.  3,000  respectively. 

Besides  the  civil  hospital  at  Montgomery  town,  the  District 
possesses  six  outlying  dispensaries.  In  1904  the  number  of 
cases  treated  was  91,816,  of  whom  1,859  were  in-patients, 
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and  3,649  operations  were  performed.  The  expenditure  was 
Rs.  15  ,000,  chiefly  contributed  by  municipal  funds. 

The  number  of  persons  successfully  vaccinated  in  1903-4  Vaccina- 
was  13,398,  representing  29-9  per  1,000  of  the  population.  tion. 

[P.  J.  Fagan,  District  Gazetteer  (1898-9);  and  Settlement 
Report  (1899).] 

Montgomery  Tahsil.— of  Montgomery  District, 

Punjab,  lying  between  30°  16^  and  31°  2'  N.  and  72°  27'  and 
73°  26'  E.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ravi,  with  an  area  of  1,472 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  76,573,  compared 
with  93,648  in  1891,  the, decrease  being  due  to  migration  into 
the  Chenab  Colony.  It  contains  the  towns  of  Montgomery 
(population,  6,602),  the  head-quarters,  and  Kamalia  (6,976) ; 
and  218  villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in 
1903-4  to  Rs.  78,000.  The  greater  part  of  the  tahsll  is  uncul- 
tivated. It  includes  on  the  south  a narrow  strip  of  the  Sutlej 
valley,  from  which  it  rises  abruptly  into  the  desert  uplands 
lying  between  the  old  banks  of  the  Beas  and  the  Ravi.  Farther 
north  lie  the  Ravi  lowlands,  interspersed  with  great  stretches 
of  jungle,  and,  beyond  the  river,  sloping  gently  upwards  to- 
wards the  fertile  plateau  irrigated  by  the  Chenab  Canal.  Culti- 
vation is  confined  to  the  lands  along  the  river,  and  a few 
scattered  patches  round  the  wells  elsewhere.  The  scanty 
cultivation  accounts  for  the  low  density  of  population,  52 
persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Gugera  Tahsil. — Tahsll  of  Montgomery  District,  Punjab, 
lying  between  30°  39'  and  31°  33'  N.  and  72*^  59'  and  73°  45'  E., 
on  both  sides  of  the  Ravi,  with  an  area  of  824  square  miles. 

The  population  in  1901  was  119,622,  compared  with  113,447 
in  1891.  It  contains  341  villages,  including  Gugera,  the  tahsil 
head-quarters,  which  was  from  1852  to  1865  the  head-quarters 
of  the  District.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in 
1903-4  to  Rs.  1,33,000.  On  the  south,  the  tahsll  includes 
portions  of  the  Sutlej  valley,  rising  abruptly  into  the  desert 
plateau  of  the  Ganji  Bar,  which  lies  between  the  old  bank  of 
the  Beas  on  the  south  and  that  of  the  Ravi  on  the  north. 

Below  the  latter  lies  a strip  of  jungle,  with  patches  of  culti- 
vation. Farther  north  come  the  riverain  tracts  on  both  sides 
of  the  Ravi,  which  are  scantily  irrigated  by  inundation  canals, 
and,  beyond  the  river,  rise  gently  towards  the  Sandal  Bar. 

The  Deg  torrent  flows  in  a deep  bed  close  to  the  northern 
border  of  the  tahsil,  and  falls  into  the  Ravi  near  Gugera. 

Dipalpur  Tahsil. — Tahsll  of  Montgomery  District,  Punjab, 
lying  between  30°  19'  and  30°  56'  N.  and  73°  25^  and  74°  8'  E., 
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with  an  area  of  984  square  miles.  Its  south-east  border  rests 
on  the  Sutlej.  The  population  in  1901  was  i79j735)  compared 
with  180,455  in  1891.  It  contains  458  villages,  including 
Dipalpur  (population,  3,811),  the  head-quarters,  which  is  a 
place  of  historical  importance.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses 
amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  2,73,000.  The  whole  of  the  tahsll 
lies  in  the  lowlands  between  the  central  plateau  of  the  Bari 
Doab  and  the  Sutlej.  There  is  a considerable  area  of  waste 
land  in  the  north,  but  the  greater  part  is  well  supplied  by  the 
Khanwah  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Sohag  canals.  The 
density,  184  persons  per  square  mile,  is  thus  considerably 
higher  than  in  any  of  the  other  tahslls  of  the  District. 

Pakpattan  Tahsil. — Tahsll  of  Montgomery  District, 
Punjab,  lying  between  29°  58'  and  30°  38'  N.  and  72°  37'  and 
73°  37'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,339  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  south-east  by  the  Sutlej.  The  population  in  1901  was 
121,776,  compared  with  111,971  in  1891.  It  contains  one 
town,  Pakpattan  (population,  6,192),  the  head-quarters,  and 
354  villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in 
1903-4  to  Rs.  2,06,000.  The  tahsil  lies  wholly  in  the  lowlands 
which  stretch  from  the  southern  edge  of  the  central  plateau  of 
the  Bari  Doab  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  The  western 
half,  except  for  a narrow  strip  along  the  river,  is  a vast  waste. 
The  eastern  half  is  more  fully  cultivated,  owing  to  the  irrigation 
from  the  Khanwah  and  Sohag  and  Para  canals. 

Dipalpur  Village  {^Dibdlpur^  Deobdlpur\  — Head-quarters 
of  the  tahsll  of  the  same  name  in  Montgomery  District,  Punjab, 
situated  in  30°  40'  N.  and  73°  32'  E.,  in  the  Bari  Doab. 
Population  (1901),  3,811.  Deobalpur,  the  oldest  form  of  the 
name,  is  doubtless  of  religious  origin.  Old  coins  of  the  Indo- 
Scythian  kings  have  been  discovered  upon  the  site ; and 
Cunningham  believed  that  the  mound  on  which  the  village 
stands  may  be  identified  with  the  Daidala  of  Ptolemy.  As 
a fief  of  Sher  Khan  {c.  1250)  it  became,  with  Lahore  and 
Samana,  one  of  the  frontier  fortresses  which  defended  the 
Delhi  kingdom  against  Mongol  inroads  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  In  1285  Muhammad,  son  of  the 
emperor  Balban,  met  his  death  in  a battle  with  the  Mongols 
near  Dipalpur,  and  the  poet  Amir  Khusru  was  taken  prisoner. 
Under  Ala-ud-din  it  became  the  head-quarters  of  Ghazi  Malik, 
afterwards  the  Sultan  Tughlak  Shah,  and  from  it  he  repelled 
the  Mongol  raids.  Firoz  Shah  Tughlak  visited  the  town  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  built  a large  mosque  outside  the  walls, 
besides  bringing  a canal  from  the  Sutlej  to  irrigate  the  sur- 
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rounding  lands.  Near  it  a Mongol  force  was  defeated  in  1358 ; 
but  though  it  submitted  to  Timur  (1398)  and  received  a Mongol 
governor,  the  people  attacked  him  suddenly,  massacred  the 
garrison,  and  fled  to  Bhatner.  Jasrath,  the  Khokhar,  besieged 
Dipalpur  in  1423,  and  Shaikh  All,  the  Mongol  leader,  tried  to 
take  it  in  1431  ; but  the  Malik-ush-Shark  Imad-ul-Mulk  threw 
troops  into  the  fortress  and  the  Mongols  were  forced  to  retreat. 
In  1524  it  was  stormed  by  Babar,  and  under  Akbar  it  be- 
came the  head-quarters -of  one  of  the  sarkdrs  of  the  province 
of  Multan.  It  was  still  a centre  of  administration  under 
Aurangzeb.  The  Marathas  seized  it  in  1758,  but  abandoned 
it  shortly  afterwards.  A family  of  Afghan  freebooters  held  it 
for  three  generations,  until  in  1807  the  last  of  them  was 

expelled  by  Ranjit  Singh., 

< 

Dipalpur  is  situated  oh  the  old  bank  of  the  Beas,  and  the 
decay  of  the  town  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  shifting  of  that 
river.  The  restoration  of  the  Khanwah  canal,  since  the  British 
annexation,  has  partially  revived  its  prosperity  as  a centre  of 
local  trade.  The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  modern  town 
is  the  shrine  of  Baba  Lalu  Jas  Raj,  a saint  much  venerated  by 
the  higher  families  of  Khattrls.  Dipalpur  has  no  trade  of  any 
importance,  but  possesses  two  factories  for  ginning  cotton,  of 
which  one  was  working  in  1904  and  gave  employment  to 
18  persons.  It  contains  an  Anglo- vernacular  middle  school 
and  a dispensary. 

Harappa. — Ancient  town  in  the  District  and  tahsil  of  Mont- 
gomery, Punjab,  situated  in  30°  38'  N.  and  72°  52^  E.,  on  the 
North-Western  Railway.  Population  (1901),  1,030.  It  is 
identified  by  Cunningham  as  the  town  of  the  Malli,  mentioned 
in  Arrian  as  that  into  which  a great  body  of  Indians  fled  for 
safety,  and  against  which  Perdiccas  was  sent  with  Alexander’s 
cavalry.  The  ruins  extend  over  an  area  3 miles  in  circum- 
- ference,  covered  with  fragments  of  large  bricks.  The  principal 
remains  occupy  a mound  forming  an  irregular  square,  with 
sides  about  half  a mile  in  length.  On  the  western  side,  where 
the  mass  of  ruin^lies,  the  mound  rises  to  a height  of  60  feet, 
and  encloses  solid  walls  built  of  huge  bricks,  apparently  belong- 
ing to  some  extensive  building.  Coins  of  early  date  have  been 
picked  up  amongst  the  debris.  Tradition  assigns  the  foundation 
of  the  ancient  city  to  an  eponymous  Raja  Harappa.  The  place 
is  now  a village  of  no  importance,  but  was  once  the  head- 
quarters of  a tahsil. 

Kamalia  i^Kot  Kamdlid). — Town  in  the  District  and  tahsil 
of  Montgomery,  Punjab,  situated  in  30°  43'  N.  and  72°  40'  E., 
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27  miles  west  of  Montgomery  town  and  14  from  ChTchawatni 
station  on  the  North-Western  Railway.  Population  (1901), 
6,976.  It  is  identified  by  Cunningham  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Malli  taken  by  Alexander.  The  modern  town  was  founded 
by  a Kharral  chief  named  Khan  Kamal  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  1857  the  insurgent  tribes  held  the  place  for 
a week,  and  completely  sacked  it.  The  municipality  was 
created  in  1868.  Its  income  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1902-3  averaged  Rs.  9,300,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  8,700. 
The  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  8,800,  derived  mainly  from 
octroi,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  10,200.  Since  the  British 
annexation  a brisk  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  Ravi  lowlands 
has  sprung  up,  and  the  importance  of  Kamalia  has  been 
immensely  increased  by  the  opening  of  the  North-Western 
Railway.  The  town  is  now  a place  of  considerable  commerce, 
dealing  in  wheat,  grain,  and  pulses  from  the  surrounding 
villages  and  Jhang;  gur  and  sugar  from  Jullundur  and 
Amritsar ; piece-goods  from  Karachi,  Amritsar,  and  Delhi. 
The  exports  are  chiefly  cotton,  ghi,  and  wool.  Excellent  cotton 
prints  and  carpets  are  manufactured.  The  town  contains 
an  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school,  a private  high  school, 
and  a dispensary. 

Montgomery  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  District  and 
tahsll  of  the  same  name,  Punjab,  situated  in  30°  39"^  N.  and 
73°  8'  E.,  on  the  North-Western  Railway.  Population  (1901), 
6,602.  In  1865  the  village  of  SahTwal  was  selected  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  District  and  renamed  after  Sir  Robert 
Montgomery,  then  Lieutenant  - Governor  of  the  Punjab. 
Situated  in  the  most  arid  and  dreary  part  of  the  uplands 
between  the  RWi  and  Sutlej,  the  station  is  almost  unequalled 
for  dust,  heat,  and  general  dreariness,  but  is  not  unhealthy. 
It  has  no  commercial  or  industrial  importance,  and  merely 
consists  of  a bazar  and  the  residences  of  the  District  officials. 
The  Central  jail  situated  here  usually  contains  about  1,500 
prisoners.  The  municipality  was  constituted  in  1867.  Its 
income  and  expenditure  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3 
averaged  Rs.  13,100.  In  1903-4  the  income  was  Rs.  16,600, 
chiefly  derived  from  octroi  and  school  fees  ; and  the  expenditure 
was  Rs.  15,200.  It  maintains  a girls’  school  and  a dispensary. 
The  high  school  is  managed  by  the  Educational  department. 
The  town  contains  two  factories  for  ginning  cotton,  of  which 
one  was  working  in  1904  and  gave  employment  to  37  persons. 

Pakpattan  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsll  of  the 
same  name  in  Montgomery  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  30° 
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2 I ' N.  and  73°  24'  E.,  29  miles  south-east  of  Montgomery  station 
on  the  North-'W'estern  Railway.  Population  (1901),  6,192. 

I’akpattan  is  the  ancient  Ajodhan,  which  probably  derived  its 
name  from  the  Yaudheya  tribe  (the  modern  Johiyas).  From 
a very  early  date  it  was  a place  of  importance,  as  the  principal 
ferry  across  the  Sutlej  and  the  meeting-place  of  the  great 
western  roads  from  Dera  Gliazi  Khan  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan, 
d'he  fort  is  said  to  have  been  captured  by  Sabuktagin  in  977-8 
and  by  Ibrahim  Ghaznivid  in  1079-80.  The  town  owes  its 
sanctity  and  modern  name,  ‘ the  holy  ferry,’  to  the  shrine  of  the 
great  Muhammadan  saipt  Shaikh-ul-Islam,  Farld-ul-Hakk- 
wa-ud-Dln,  Shakar  Ganj  (1173-1265),  which  was  visited  by 
[bn  Batiita  (1334).  The  town  was  besieged  by  Shaikha,  the 
Khokhar,  in  1394,  and  in  1398  was  visited  by  Tlmilr,  who 
spared  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  not  fled,  out  of  respect 
for  the  shrine  of  the  saint.  It  was  the  scene  of  two  of  Khizr 
Khan’s  victories  over  generals  of  the  Delhi  court  (1401  and 
1405).  The  shrine  of  Baba  Farid  attracts  crowds  of  wor- 
shippers, its  sanctity  being  acknowledged  as  far  as  Afghanistan 
and  Central  Asia.  The  principal  festival  is  at  the  Muharram. 

'Fhe  municipality  was  created  in  1867.  During  the  ten  years 
ending  1902-3  the  income  averaged  Rs.  7,200,  and  the  expendi- 
ture Rs.  7,000.  The  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  8,400,  chiefly 
derived  from  octroi  ; and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  7,300. 

Pakpattan  is  a town  of  considerable  commercial  importance, 
importing  wheat,  cotton,  oilseeds,  and  pulses  from  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  gur  and  refined  sugar  from  Amritsar,  Jul- 
lundur,  and  the  United  Provinces,  piece-goods  from  Amritsar, 

I )elhi,  and  Karachi,  and  fruits  from  Afghanistan.  The  exports 
consist  principally  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  oilseeds.  The  town 
has  a local  manufacture  of  silk  ln7igls  and  lacquer-work. 

It  contains  a vernacular  middle  school  and  a dispensary.  From 
[849  to  1852  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  District. 

Lahore  District  (Idhaur). — District  in  the  Lahore  Division,  Boun- 
Punjab,  lying  between  30°  38'  and  31°  54'  N.  and  73°  38'  and  Varies, con- 
74°  58'  E.,  with  ari  area  of  3,704  square  miles.  In  shape  it  is 
nearly  square,  its  south-east  side  resting  on  the  Sutlej,  beyond  and  river 
which  lies  Ferozepore.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Districts 
Sialkot  and  Amritsar  on  the  north-east,  by  Gujranwala  on  the 
north-west,  and  by  Montgomery  on  the  south-west.  The 
District  falls  naturally  into  four  distinct  parts.  To  the  north- 
west the  Ravi  runs  parallel  with  its  border  and  cuts  off  about 
900  square  miles  of  the  Rechna  Doab,  mostly  included  in  the 
Sharakpur  tahsll — a barren  tract,  three-fourths  of  which  lies 
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waste,  while  the  Muhammadan  cultivators  of  the  remainder 
show  a marked  inferiority  in  both  effort  and  ability  to  the 
Hindus  south  of  the  Ravi.  The  Ravi  alluvial  tract,  or  Bet, 
stretches  for  300  square  miles  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  a low-lying  country,  bare  and  desolate,  and  constantly 
subject  to  diluvion.  In  striking  contrast  to  it  is  the  Lahore 
Manjha,  a plateau  of  1,600  square  miles,  bounded  north  and 
south  by  high  banks,  which  look  down  on  the  valley  of  the 
Ravi  to  the  north  and  the  old  bed  of  the  Beas  to  the  south. 
Formerly  a wilderness,  the  Manjha  has  been  turned  by  the 
Bari  Doab  Canal  into  a fertile  and  prosperous  tract.  South 
of  the  Manjha  lies  the  old  valley  of  the  Beas,  a low-lying 
triangular  patch  of  broken  country,  known  as  the  Hithar,  inun- 
dated by  the  Sutlej.  Besides  the  Sutlej  and  Ravi,  the  only 
stream  of  any  importance  is  the  Degh  torrent,  which  traverses 
the  Sharakpur  tahsll.  There  are  no  hills  of  any  kind. 

The  District  is  of  no  geological  interest,  as  its  soil  is  entirely 
alluvial.  The  indigenous  flora  in  the  south-west  is  that  of  the 
western  Punjab,  but  only  on  a meagre  scale.  Trees  are  largely 
planted.  Indigenous  kinds  are  rare,  except  on  the  waste  lands, 
where,  before  the  construction  of  recent  canal  extensions,  miles 
of  scrub  existed,  composed  chiefly  of  van  {Salvadora  oleoides), 
jand  {Rrosopts  spicigera),  and  kart  or  kair  {Capparis  aphylla'). 
d’he  tamarisk-tree  {Tamarix  articulafa),  found  throughout  the 
drier  parts  of  the  Punjab,  is  abundant  and  conspicuous.  The 
ker  {Zizyphus  Jujuba)  is  sometimes  naturalized,  and  often 
planted. 

Wolves  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  low-lying  wastes 
of  the  Chunian  tahsll  and  in  parts  of  Sharakpur.  In  the 
Changa  Manga  forest  nilgai  and  wild  hog  are  to  be  found.  The 
fox,  jackal,  and  wild  cat  are  common.  Game  birds  are  few. 

The  climate  of  Lahore  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the 
Punjab  plains  in  general,  save  that  it  is  moister  in  June  owing 
to  the  canal  irrigation.  The  monsoon  as  a rule  lasts  a very  few 
days,  and  the  great  heat  of  July  and  August  is  rendered  more 
intolerable  by  the  excessive  moisture  in  the  air.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  varies  from  22  inches  on  the  north-east  border 
to  13  inches  on  the  south-west. 

The  history  of  the  District  is  that  of  its  chief  towns,  Lahore 
and  Kasur.  It  was  created  in  1849,  when  the  Punjab  was 
annexed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Sharakpur  tahsll  was  added 
1^55-  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  a plot  among  the 
sepoys  at  Mian  Mir  to  seize  the  fort  of  Lahore  was  fortunately 
discovered  in  time,  and  frustrated  by  the  disarming  of  the 
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mutinous  regiments  under  the  guns  of  a battery  of  horse  artil- 
lery, supported  by  a British  infantry  regiment.  Throughout  the 
rebellion  Lahore  continued  in  a disturbed  state.  In  July 
the  26th  Native  Infantry  Regiment  mutinied  at  Mian  Mir,  and, 
after  murdering  some  of  their  officers,  succeeded  in  effecting 
their  escape  under  cover  of  a dust-storm.  They  were,  however, 
overtaken  on  the  banks  of  the  Ravi,  and  destroyed  by  a force 
under  Mr.  Cooper,  Deputy-Commissioner  of  iVniritsar.  The 
strictest  precautions  were  adopted  in  and  around  the  city,  until 
the  fall  of  Delhi  removed  all  further  cause  of  apprehension. 

The  only  pre-Muhammadan  remains  are  a number  of  mounds  Archaeo- 
on  the  Gujranwala  border.  They  have  never  been  excavated, 
but  coins  of  the  Indo-Parthian  and  Kushan  dynasties  have 
been  found,  as  well  as  a few  fragments  of  terra-cotta  figures, 
f^or  the  principal  antiquities  of  the  District  see  Lahore  City. 

The  District  contains  7 towns  and  1,533  villages.  Its  popu-  The 
lation  at  the  last  four  enumerations  was  : (1868)  788,409, 

(1881)  924,106,  (1891)  1,075,379,  and  (1901)  1,162,109. 
the  last  decade  there  was  a marked  decrease  in  the  population 
of  the  Sharakpur  tahsil  and  of  the  Ravi  valley,  and  a slight 
decrease  in  the  Sutlej  lowlands,  while  the  population  of  the 
Manjha  and  of  Lahore  city  increased  largely.  The  District 
is  divided  into  the  four  tahsils  of  Lahore,  Chunian,  Kasur,  and 
Sharakpur,  the  head-quarters  of  each  being  at  the  place  from 
which  it  is  named.  The  towns  are  the  municipalities  of  Lahore, 
the  administrative  head-quarters  of  the  Province  and  the  Dis- 
trict, Kasur,  Khem  Karan,  Patti,  Chunian,  Khudian,  and 
Sharakpur. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  statistics  of  population 
in  1901  ; — 
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Note. — The  figures  for  the  areas  of  tahsils  are  taken  from  revenue  returns.  The 
total  area  of  the  District  is  that  given  in  the  Census  Report. 


Muhammadans  number  717,519,  or  62  per  cent,  of  the 
total;  Hindus,  276,375,  or  24  percent.;  and  Sikhs,  159,701,  or 
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14  per  cent.  Lahore  city  contains  the  head-quarters  of  several 
religious  organizations,  including  branches  of  the  Arya  Samaj 
and  of  the  Sanatan  Dharm  Sabha,  two  influential  Hindu 
societies.  The  density  is  314  persons  per  square  mile,  which 
is  very  much  higher  than  the  Provincial  average  (209).  It 
varies  from  650  in  the  Lahore  tahsJl,  which  includes  the  city, 
to  134  in  the  Sharakpur  taJisil^  three-quarters  of  which  is  un- 
cultivated. Punjabi  is  the  language  both  of  the  District  and 
of  the  city,  though  Urdu  is  known  and  on  occasions  used  by 
most  of  the  city  folk. 

Jats  (192,000)  are  the  most  important  tribe.  The  Sikh  Jat 
is  a better  cultivator  and  a better  fighter  than  the  Hindu  or 
Muhammadan,  and  the  Sikh  of  the  Manjha  has  been  described 
in  the  article  on  Amritsar  District.  Next  to  the  Jats  in 
numbers  come  the  market-gardener  tribe  of  Arains  (128,000), 
who  are  settled  on  either  bank  of  the  Ravi.  Rajputs  (60,000) 
here,  as  elsewhere,  are  poor  farmers  and  heavily  in  debt. 
Kambohs  (23,000)  and  Dogars  (8,000)  are  agricultural  and 
pastoral  tribes.  The  Mahtams  (10,000)  are  a wild  tribe,  pro- 
claimed under  the  Criminal  Tribes  Act.  Brahmans  number 
25,000  and  Saiyids  10,000.  Commercial  castes  include  the 
Khojas  (17,000),  who  are  Muhammadans,  the  KhattrTs  (42,000), 
and  the  Aroras  (38,000),  who  are  almost  all  Hindus,  with  a few 
Sikhs.  Of  the  artisan  classes,  the  Julahas  (weavers,  44,000), 
Telis  (oil-pressers,  34,000),  Tarkhans  (carpenters,  40,000), 
Kumhars  (potters,  40,000),  Mochls  (shoemakers  and  leather- 
workers,  24,000),  and  Lohars  (blacksmiths,  16,000)  are  the 
most  important ; and  of  the  menials,  the  Chuhras  (scavengers, 
127,000),  Machhis  (fishermen  and  water-carriers,  28,000), 
Jhlnwars  (water-carriers,  20,000),  Chhimbas  and  Dhobis 
(washermen,  18,000),  and  Nais  (barbers,  16,000).  The  Mirasis 
(village  minstrels)  number  13,000.  Other  castes  which  appear 
in  strength  are  the  Kashmiris  (16,000),  who  are  immigrants 
from  Kashmir,  and  generally  live  by  wool- weaving ; and  the 
mendicants  (15,000).  The  Labanas  (11,000)  were  formerly 
carriers,  but  their  trade  having  been  superseded  by  the  railway 
they  have  now  taken  to  cultivation.  About  40  per  cent,  of  the 
population  are  supported  by  agriculture. 

The  District  contained  2,990  native  Christians  in  1901. 
Lahore  was  occupied  in  1849  by  the  American  Presbyterian 
Mission,  which  has  out-stations  at  Kasur  and  Wagah  : the 
principal  institution  is  the  Forman  Christian  College.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society,  which  established  a branch  at 
Ivahore  in  1867,  maintains  a Divinity  School  for  the  purpose 
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of  training  native  Christians  as  clergy  and  catechists,  and  also 
a settlement  at  the  village  of  Clarkabad.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Mission  started  work  at  Lahore  in  1883.  The 
Punjab  Religious  Book  Society  has  its  central  depository  in 
Lahore,  for  supplying  religious  and  other  works  in  English 
and  in  the  vernacular  languages. 

AVith  a rainfall  ranging  from  20  inches  in  the  east  to  8 inches  General 
in  the  west,  cultivation  naturally  depends  mainly  on  artificial 
irrigation.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  loam,  varying  in  ditions. 
fertility  according  to  the  amount  of  sand  it  contains.  In  the 
low-lying  land  where  surface  drainage  collects,  the  soil  is  stiff, 
with  little  sand.  In  the  river  tracts  a pure  alluvial  loam  is 
found,  and  the  east  of  the  Kasur  Manjha  is  formed  of  good 
fertile  land  covered  with  a, slight  coating  of  sand.  In  places  a 
still  sandier  soil  occurs,  fit  only  for  growing  the  inferior  pulses  ; 
and  there  are,  chiefly  in  the  low-lying  river  lands,  considerable 
tracts  of  sandy  and  salt-impregnated  soils  which  are  worthless 
even  under  irrigation.  In  the  Manjha,  however,  the  unculti- 
vated waste  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  tracts  to  which  the 
Bari  Doab  Canal  has  not  been  extended.  In  the  western 
Manjha  the  rainfall  is  too  feeble  and  uncertain  to  ripen  crops 
by  itself  : and  where  there  is  no  irrigation,  the  cultivated  land 
is  surrounded  by  an  area  of  waste  which  serves  as  a catchment 
area  for  the  rainfall. 

The  District  is  held  almost  entirely  by  small  peasant  pro-  Chief  agri 
prietors,  large  estates  covering  about  202  square  miles  and 
lands  leased  from  Government  90  square  miles.  The  area  for  and  prind 
which  details  are  available  from  the  revenue  records  of  1903-4  crops, 
is  3,594  square  miles,  as  shown  below  : — ■ 
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Wheat,  the  chief  crop  of  the  spring  harvest,  occupied  801  Improve- 
square  miles,  gram  236  square  miles,  and  barley  only  33  square 
miles.  In  the  autumn  harvest,  cotton,  the  chief  crop,  covered  tural 
193  square  miles,  while  maize  is  the  principal  food-grain  practice. 
(123  square  miles),  followed  by  rice  (60)  and  great  millet  (38). 

The  area  under  cultivation  increased  by  8 per  cent,  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1901,  and  the  tendency  is  for  it  still  to 
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rise,  partly  owing  to  the  extension  of  canal  irrigation  and  partly 
from  the  increased  pressure  of  the  population  on  the  soil.  In 
1896-7  a colony  was  established  on  35,000  acres  of  state  lands 
irrigated  by  the  Bari  Doab  Canal  in  the  Chunian  tahsil^  and 
an  additional  area  of  4,000  acres  was  thrown  open  in  1903, 
In  this  colony  24  new  villages  have  been  founded,  the  land 
having  either  been  sold,  or  leased  to  carefully  selected  occu- 
pancy tenants.  Little  has  been  done  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  seeds  sown,  though  experiments  in  growing  indigo  and 
cultivating  the  bdra  variety  of  rice  have  been  made.  Loans 
for  the  construction  of  wells  are  growing  in  popularity,  and 
more  than  Rs.  40,000  was  advanced  during  the  five  years 
ending  1903-4  under  the  Land  Improvement  Loans  Act. 
Loans  for  the  purchase  of  bullocks  and  seed  amounted  to 
Rs.  1,88,000  in  the  same  period. 

Few  cattle  are  bred  in  the  District,  as  most  of  the  cultivators 
are  supplied  by  itinerant  dealers  from  Hissar,  Multan,  Mont- 
gomery, or  Bahawalpur  with  picked  animals  suitable  for  well 
and  plough-work,  while  the  north  of  the  District  is  supplied 
chiefly  from  Amritsar,  Gujranwala,  and  Jhang.  The  cattle 
found  in  the  Manjha  present,  in  strength  and  condition,  a 
great  contrast  to  the  weakly  half-starved  animals  of  the  Ravi 
and  Sutlej  valleys,  partly  because  the  Manjha  people  can 
better  afford  the  luxury  of  good  cattle,  and  partly  because  only 
the  strongest  animals  are  able  to  stand  the  work  entailed  by 
the  deep  Manjha  wells,  the  heavy  ploughing  of  the  canal- 
irrigated  lands,  and  the  long  distances  to  which  produce  has 
to  be  transported  in  carts.  There  is  a large  trade  in  ght  and 
milk  in  the  villages  within  easy  reach  of  Lahore.  Horses  and 
ponies  are  most  numerous  in  the  Manjha ; 5 pony  stallions  are 
kept  by  the  District  board  and  14  by  the  Army  Remount 
department ; 5 donkey  stallions  are  kept  by  the  District  board 
and  13  by  the  Army  Remount  department.  There  are  not 
many  mules  in  the  District,  but  donkeys  are  largely  used  as 
pack  animals.  Large  numbers  of  sheep  and  goats  are  kept, 
and  camels  are  used  both  as  pack  animals  and  for  riding. 

Of  the  total  area  cultivated  in  1903-4,  1,555  square  miles, 
or  73  per  cent.,  were  classed  as  irrigated.  Of  this  area  543 
square  miles  were  supplied  from  wells,  77  from  wells  and 
canals,  88  r from  canals,  and  54  from  streams  and  tanks. 
In  addition,  116  square  miles,  or  nearly  5^  per  cent,  of  the 
cultivated  area,  are  subject  to  inundation  from  the  Ravi  and 
Sutlej.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Ravi  the  greater  part  of  the 
Manjha  is  irrigated  by  the  Bari  Doab  Canal,  while  the  low- 
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lying  lands  of  the  Sutlej  are  irrigated  from  wells  and  by  the 
Katora,  Khanwah,  and  Upper  Sohag  canals  of  the  Upper 
Sutlej  Inundation  Canals  system.  In  the  Ravi  valley, 
and  in  the  alluvial  land  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sutlej, 
('ultivation  depends  largely  on  river  inundation.  In  the 
Sharakpur  tahsT,  north  of  the  Ravi,  wells  afford  the  only 
permanent  irrigation,  supplemented  by  inundation  and  channel 
irrigation  from  the  Degh  stream.  There  are  15,461  masonry 
wells,  all  worked  with  Persian  wheels  by  cattle,  besides  221 
lever  wells,  water-lifts,  and  unbricked  wells. 

The  District  contains  23  square  miles  of  ‘reserved  ’ and  187  Forests, 
of  unclassed  forests  under  the  Forest  department.  The  most 
important  is  the  Changa  Manga  plantation,  a ‘ reserved  ’ forest 
with  an  area  of  37  square  piiiles,  chiefly  covered  with  shlsham^ 
which  is  irrigated  from  tlie  Bari  Doab  Canal.  The  Shahdara 
plantation,  another  ‘ reserved  ’ forest,  has  an  area  of  2 square 
miles.  In  1903-4  the  total  forest  receipts  were  2-1  lakhs.  In 
addition,  19  square  miles  are  held  as  Reserves  by  the  Military 
department,  and  429  acres  of  unclassed  forest  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Deputy-Commissioner. 

Kankar  is  found  in  most  parts,  and  saltpetre  is  produced  to  Minerals, 
some  extent,  chiefly  in  the  Sharakpur  tahsll.  There  are  no 
other  mineral  products  of  any  value. 

Arts  and  manufactures  are  mostly  confined  to  Lahore  city.  Arts  and 
and  comprise  chiefly  the  making  of  cotton  fabrics,  vegetable 
oils,  ivory  bangles,  leather,  furniture,  and  bricks,  and  printing 
on  cloth.  In  all  parts  common  cotton  cloth  is  woven,  and 
cotton  cleaning,  baling,  and  pressing  are  carried  on.  The 
District  contains  20  cotton-ginning  factories,  7 cotton-presses, 
and  one  combined  ginning  and  pressing  factory,  which  give 
employment  to  a total  of  1,434  persons.  The  great  factor) 

('entres  are  Lahore,  Chunian,  and  Kasur.  In  addition, 

Lahore  city  contains  two  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  mills, 
employing  771  hands,  the  North-Western  Railway  workshops 
with  4,669  employes,  an  iron  foundry  with  57,  an  oil  and 
flour-mill  with  5'5,  and  two  printing  presses  with  229.  At 
Kasur  leather  and  cotton  carpets  are  manufactured. 

Lahore  city  is  the  commercial  centre  of  the  District,  but  Commerce 
Kasur,  Chunian,  and  Raiwind  are  important  for  local  trade.  trade. 
Large  quantities  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  oilseeds  are  exported  to 
Karachi,  and  cotton-seed  to  Ferozepore.  The  chief  imports 
are  piece-goods,  brass  and  copper  vessels,  and  iron ; while 
Lahore  city  and  cantonment  import  a great  variety  of  supplies 
for  their  inhabitants.  At  Lahore  are  the  head-quarters  of  the 
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Punjab  Banking  Company,  with  a branch  in  the  cantonment, 
and  branches  of  the  Alliance  Bank  of  Simla,  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  India,  and  the  National  Bank  of  India. 

Lahore  is  the  point  of  junction  of  railways  from  Karachi, 
Peshawar,  and  Delhi,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  North- 
Western  State  Railway.  A branch  from  Ferozepore  joins  the 
Karachi  line  at  Raiwind,  and  the  Tarn  Taran-PattI  section  of 
the  Amritsar-Patti  branch  was  opened  in  December,  1906. 
The  grand  trunk  road  passes  through  Lahore,  and  an  important 
metalled  road  runs  from  Lahore  to  Ferozepore.  The  total 
length  of  metalled  roads  is  199  miles,  and  of  unmetalled  roads 
856  miles.  Of  these,  103  miles  of  metalled  and  17  of  un- 
metalled roads  are  under  the  Public  Works  department,  and 
the  rest  are  maintained  by  the  District  board.  Besides  these, 
the  roads  along  the  banks  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Bari 
Doab  Canal  are  perhaps  the  best  unmetalled  roads  in  the 
District.  The  grand  trunk  road  crosses  the  Ravi  by  a bridge 
of  boats,  and  wheeled  traffic  can  also  pass  over  the  railway 
bridge.  There  are  twenty-seven  ferries  on  the  Ravi ; those  on 
the  Sutlej  are  maintained  by  the  Ferozepore  District  board. 

A severe  famine  occurred  in  1759,  and  the  District  was 
devastated  by  the  terrible  distress  of  1783.  Subsequent  famines 
occurred  in  1813,  1823,  1833,  1867,  and  1896.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Bari  Doab  Canal  has  now,  however,  rendered  the 
District  practically  secure  from  famine,  except  as  regards  the 
unirrigated  Sharakpur  tahsll^  which  is  in  course  of  protection. 
In  i896--7  an  area  of  625  square  miles  was  affected;  the  highest 
daily  average  relieved  in  any  week  was  10,425,  and  the  total 
amount  expended  was  Rs.  64,000.  In  1899-1900  the  whole 
of  the  Sharakpur  tahsll  (894  square  miles)  was  affected ; but 
the  highest  daily  average  relieved  in  any  week  was  only  2,559, 
and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  34,000. 

The  District  is  in  charge  of  a Deputy-Commissioner,  aided 
by  eight  Assistant  and  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners,  of  whom 
one  is  the  subdivisional  officer  in  charge  of  the  Kasur  outpost. 
There  are  four  Iihsils,  each  under  a tahslldar  and  a 7iaib- 
tahsllddr,  Lahore  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Deputy-Inspector- 
General  of  Police,  Central  Range,  an  Assistant  Conservator  of 
Forests,  a Superintending  Engineer,  and  two  Executive  Engineers 
of  the  Canal  department. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  as  District  Magistrate  is  respon- 
sible for  criminal  justice,  while  civil  judicial  work  is  under 
a District  Judge,  supervised  by  the  Divisional  and  Sessions 
judge  of  the  Lahore  Civil  Division,  which  includes  this  District 
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tmly.  'rhe  District  Judge  is  assisted  by  a Subordinate  Judge 
and  four  Munsifs,  one  for  each  tahslJ,  those  for  Lahore  and 
Sharakpur  both  sitting  at  Lahore,  and  those  for  Kasur  and 
(diunian  at  the  tahsll  head-quarters.  A Small  Cause  Court 
Judge  also  sits  at  Lahore.  The  criminal  work  of  the  District 
is  heavy.  Dacoities  have,  however,  decreased  of  late,  owing  to 
the  strenuous  measures  that  have  been  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  Ferozepore  local  authorities  to  suppress  them. 

The  Sikhs  collected  revenue  in  their  usual  way — taking  one- 
quarter  of  the  gross  produce  in  kind,  or  levying  acreage  rates  in 
cash  on  the  more  valuable  crops,  while  in  some  cases  Rs.  12 
were  paid  in  a lump  sum  on  the  land  irrigated  by  a single  well. 
A great  part  of  the  District  was  granted  in  jdgir,  and  the  land 
reserved  by  the  State  was  partly  farmed  out  to  lessees,  who 
exacted  the  legal  amount  and  as  much  more  as  they  dared. 
The  cultivator,  whether  owner  or  not,  was  responsible  for  the 
revenue,  and  the  distinction  between  owner  and  occupier  was 
hardly  recognized. 

After  annexation  in  1849,  ^ summary  settlement  was  made, 
based  on  a deduction  of  10  per  cent,  from  the  assumed  value 
of  the  kind-rents  taken  by  the  Sikhs.  In  each  tahsll^  however, 
the  reduced  assessment  was  pitched  too  high.  The  demand 
was  rigid  and  payable  in  cash,  so  that,  when  prices  began  to  fall 
rapidly,  a bad  harvest  in  1851  completed  the  general  distress 
and  amplified  the  growing  distrust  of  the  British  revenue 
system.  The  regular  settlement  began  in  1852  with  grants  of 
large  ad  interim  reductions  to  the  distressed  villages,  whereby 
the  people  were  induced  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  settle- 
ment report,  completed  in  1856,  showed  an  all-round  deduction 
of  10  per  cent,  on  the  summary  settlement.  The  relief  thus 
given  seems  to  have  been  sufficient ; and  the  rise  in  prices 
which  followed  on  the  drought  of  1861  made  the  assessment 
very  moderate,  so  that  by  1864  the  resources  of  the  people  had 
generally  doubled.  The  revised  settlement  took  one-sixth  of 
the  gross  value  of  the  produce  as  the  share  of  Government, 
and  distributed  tTie  result  thus  obtained  over  all  villages  by  an 
acreage  rate.  In  addition,  a separate  assessment  was  fixed  on 
every  well  and  every  acre  of  canal  irrigation.  I'he  result  was 
an  increase  of  33  per  cent,  on  the  regular  settlement.  The 
settlement  was  a rigid  one,  and  rates  were  firmly  adhered  to, 
with  the  natural  result  that  the  distribution  of  an  assessment, 
moderate  in  the  aggregate,  fell  lightly  on  some  villages  and 
unduly  heavily  on  others.  In  1888  the  District  once  more  came 
under  settlement.  It  was  found  that  village  prices  had  risen 
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20  to  25  per  cent.,  and  that  cultivation  had  increased  33  per 
cent.,  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  Bari  Doab 
Canal  to  the  uplands  of  the  Manjha,  while  the  population  had 
risen  36  per  cent.  The  half  net  ‘assets,’  calculated  at  produce 
rates,  amounted  to  14  lakhs.  The  initial  demand  of  the  new 
settlement  was  lakhs.  The  average  assessment  on  ‘ dry  ’ 
land  is  R.  0-9-6  (maximum,  15  annas;  minimum,  4 annas), 
and  that  on  ‘wet’  land  Rs.  6-5-0  (maximum,  Rs.  12  ; minimum, 
4 annas).  The  demand,  including  cesses,  for  1903-4  was 
12*5  lakhs.  The  average  size  of  a proprietary  holding  is 
4*4  acres. 

The  collections  of  land  revenue  and  of  total  revenue  are 
shown  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 


1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1 900- 1. 

1903-4. 

Land  revenue 

Total  revenue 

7,00 

11,58 

8,22 

16,31 

10,21 

25,80 

10.47  i 
26,62 

The  District  contains  seven  municipalities : Lahore,  Kasur, 
IvHEM  Karan,  Patti,  Chunian,  Khudian,  and  Sharakpur. 
Outside  these,  local  affairs  are  managed  by  the  District  board, 
whose  income  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  1,22,895,  fRRinly 
derived  from  a local  rate.  A large  portion  of  the  income  is 
expended  on  public  works. 

The  police  force  consists  of  1,663  of  all  ranks,  including 
70  cantonment  and  685  municipal  police,  under  a Super- 
intendent, who  usually  has  2 Assistants,  2 Deputy-Superinten- 
dents (one  in  charge  of  Lahore  city  and  the  other  in  charge  of 
the  Kasur  subdivision),  and  10  inspectors  under  him.  Village 
watchmen  number  1,387,  besides  some  12  town  watchmen  in 
Patti  and  Sharakpur.  There  are  twenty-five  police  stations. 
Lahore  city  contains  three  jails — the  Central  jail.  District  jail, 
and  female  penitentiary,  all  under  one  Superintendent.  The 
Central  jail  has  accommodation  for  1,721  prisoners,  the  District 
jail  for  578,  and  the  female  penitentiary  for  364. 

Lahore  stands  eighth  among  the  twenty-eight  Punjab  Districts 
in  literacy,  4-4  per  cent,  of  its  population  in  1901  being  able  to 
read  and  write  (7*4  per  cent,  males  and  0-7  females).  The 
proportion  is  highest  in  the  Lahore  tahsil.  The  number  of 
pupils  under  instruction  was  6,279  1880-T,  14,437  in  1890-1, 

19,271  in  1 900- 1,  and  18,370  in  1903-4.  In  the  last  year  the 
District  contained  5 Arts  colleges,  3 professional  colleges, 
28  secondary  schools,  112  primary  schools,  8 special  public 
schools,  and  8 advanced  and  154  elementary  private  schools, 
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with  1,802  girls  in  public  and  1,182  girls  in  private  schools. 

'The  Arts  colleges  are  : the  Government,  Forman  Christian, 
JJayanand,  Islamiya,  and  Oriental  Colleges  ; the  professional 
('olleges  are  the  Medical,  Law,  and  Government  Central  Training 
(Colleges.  Other  special  institutions  are  : the  Normal  School, 
the  Mayo  School  of  Arts,  the  Medical  School,  the  Railway 
Technical  School,  the  Veterinary  School,  the  Victoria  Hindu 
Technical  Institute,  and  classes  in  Yunani  and  Vedic  medicine. 

All  these  institutions  are  in  Lahore  city.  The  District  possesses 
r3  high  schools  for  boys,  one  at  Kasur,  and  the  rest,  of  which 
3 are  for  European  boy:;,  at  Lahore.  The  total  expenditure 
on  education  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  t 0,08,000,  of  which 
the  District  fund  contributed  Rs.  29,000,  municipal  funds 
Rs.  23,000,  and  Government  Rs.  6,16,000.  There  was  also 
an  income  of  Rs.  2,04,000  from  school  fees  and  Rs.  1,36,000 
from  other  sources. 

The  medical  institutions  in  Lahore  city  are  the  Mayo  and  Hospitals 
Lady  Aitchison  Hospitals,  and  two  dispensaries,  one  maintained 
by  the  municipality,  and  one  for  females  by  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission.  There  is  a hospital  at  Kasur,  and  six 
outlying  dispensaries.  In  1904,  130,300  cases  were  treated,  of 
whom  4,666  were  in-patients,  and  10,395  operations  were  per- 
formed. The  expenditure  was  Rs.  1,00,000,  of  which  municipal 
funds  contributed  Rs.  20,000.  The  Punjab  Lunatic  Asylum  is 
situated  at  Lahore,  as  also  are  the  Medical  and  Veterinary 
Colleges. 

The  number  of  persons  successfully  vaccinated  in  1903-4  Vaccina- 
35,437,  representing  30-9  per  1,000  of  the  population,  bon. 

The  Vaccination  Act  has  been  extended  to  Lahore  city. 

[G.  C.  Walker,  District  Gazetteer  (1893-4),  Settlement t 
Report  (1894),  and  Customary  Lazv  of  the  Maim  Tribes  in  the 
I.ahore  District  (1894)  ; Saiyid  Muhammad  Latlf,  Lahore^  its 
History^  &c.  (1892).] 

Lahore  Tahsil. — Tahstl  of  Lahore  District,  Punjab,  lying 
between  31^^  14'  and  31°  44"^  N.  and  74°  o'  and  74°  40'  E,  with 
an  area  of  730  square  miles,  of  which  three-fourths  lie  in  the 
tract  known  as  the  Manjha,  and  the  rest  in  the  RWi  lowlands. 

It  is  traversed  by  the  RWi,  the  northern  high  bank  of  which 
roughly  coincides  with  the  northern  borders  of  the  tahsil.  The 
upland  portion  of  the  tahsil  is  irrigated  by  the  Bari  Doab  Canal. 

The  population  in  1901  was  474,181,  compared  with  430,378 
in  1891.  Its  head-quarters  are  at  I^ahoke  City  (population, 

186,884),  and  it  also  contains  372  villages.  The  land  revenue 
and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  3,90,000. 
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Kasur  Subdivision. — Subdivision  of  Lahore  District, 
Punjab,  consisting  of  the  Kasur  and  Chunian  tahslls. 

Chunian  Tahsil. — S(3Uth-western  tahsil  of  Lahore  District, 
Punjab,  lying  between  30°  38''  and  31^  22'  N.  and  73°  38'  and 
74°  29'  E.,  with  an  area  of  i,i6i  square  miles,  about  half  of 
which  lies  in  the  lowlands  beneath  the  old  bank  of  the  Beas. 
It  extends  from  the  Sutlej  right  across  the  Manjha,  including 
a narrow  strip  of  country  beyond  the  Ravi.  The  lowlands  are 
irrigated  by  the  Upper  Sutlej  Inundation  Canals,  and  the 
Manjha  portion  by  the  Bari  Doab  Canal.  The  population 
in  1901  was  257,281,  compared  with  230,197  in  1891.  The 
head-quarters  are  at  the  town  of  Chunian  (population,  8,959), 
and  it  also  contains  the  town  of  Khudian  (3,401)  and  430 
villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4 
to  Rs.  3,25,000. 

Kastir  Tahsil. — South-eastern  tahsil  of  Lahore  District, 
Punjab,  lying  between  30°  54'  and  31°  27'  N.  and  74°  13' 
and  74°  58'  PL,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  with  an  area 
of  816  square  miles,  of  which  two-thirds  belong  to  the  tract 
known  as  the  Manjha  and  the  remainder  to  the  lowlands 
beneath  the  old  bank  of  the  Beas.  The  Manjha  portion 
is  irrigated  by  the  Bari  Doab  Canal,  and  the  southern  lowlands 
by  the  Katora  Inundation  Canal.  The  population  in  1901 
was  311,690,  compared  with  280,647  1891.  The  head- 

quarters are  at  the  town  of  Kasur  (22,022),  and  it  also  con- 
tains the  towns  of  Khem  Karan  (6,083)  Patti  (8,187), 
and  345  villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in 
1903-4  to  Rs.  3,71,000.  The  battle-field  of  Sobraon  lies  in 
this  tahsil. 

Sharakpur  Tahsil. — Northern  tahsil  of  Lahore  District, 
Punjab,  lying  between  31°  15'  and  31°  54'  N.  and  73°  38' 
and  74°  29'  E.,  with  an  area  of  887  square  miles,  of  which 
about  three-quarters  are  almost  barren  waste,  and  hence  the 
density  of  population  (134  persons  per  square  mile)  is  much 
below  the  District  average.  The  western  portion  of  the  tahsil 
lies  in  the  upland  plateau  of  the  Rechna  Doab,  and  the  south- 
western corner  is  irrigated  by  the  Chenab  Canal.  The  rest  lies 
in  the  lowlands  of  the  Degh  river.  The  population  in  1901  was 
118,957,  compared  with  133,457  in  1891.  The  head-quarters 
are  at  the  town  of  Sharakpur  (4,474),  and  it  also  contains 
386  villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in 
1903-4  to  Rs.  1,69,000. 

Chunian  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  tahsil  of  the  same 
name  in  Lahore  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  30°  58'  N.  and 
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74°  o'  E.,  8 miles  from  Changa  Manga  on  the  North-Western 
Railway.  Population  (1901),  8,959.  The  town  .stands  on 
the  high  bank  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Reas.  It  is  the  local 
centre  through  which  the  grain  and  cotton  of  the  tahsil  pass 
to  the  railway.  The  municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The  in- 
come during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  15,200, 
and  the  expenditure  Rs.  16,300.  The  income  for  1903-4  was 
Rs.  15,600,  derived  mainly  from  octroi,  and  the  expenditure 
was  Rs.  21,300.  The  town  has  little  trade,  and  the  only 
industry  of  any  importance  is  cotton-ginning.  There  are  8 
ginning  factories,  6 of  which  in  1904  gave  employment  to  259 
persons.  The  town  possesses  an  Anglo-vernacular  middle 
school  and  a dispensary. 

Kasur  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  subdivision  and  iahsil 
of  the  same  name,  in  '-Lahore  District,  Punjab,  situated  in 
31°  8'  N.  and  74°  28'  E.,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  old  bed 
of  the  Beas,  on  the  North-WTstern  Railway  and  on  the  Feroze- 
pore  road,  34  miles  south-east  of  Lahore  city ; distant  by  rail 
from  Calcutta  1,209  miles,  from  Bombay  1,237,  and  from 
Karachi  778.  Population  (1901),  22,022,  of  whom  5,327 
are  Hindus  and  16,257  Muhammadans.  Tradition  refers  its 
origin  to  Kusa,  son  of  Rama,  and  brother  of  Loh  or  Lava,  the 
founder  of  Lahore.  It  is  certainly  a place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  General  Cunningham  identified  it  with  one  of  the  places 
visited  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  in  the  seventh  century  a.  d.  A Rajput 
city  seems  to  have  occupied  the  modern  site  before  the  earliest 
Muhammadan  invasion  ; but  Kasur  does  not  appear  in  history 
until  late  in  the  Muhammadan  period,  when  it  was  settled  by 
a Pathan  colony  from  the  east  of  the  Indus.  These  immigrants 
entered  the  town  either  in  the  reign  of  Babar  or  in  that  of  his 
grandson  Akbar,  and  founded  a considerable  principality,  with 
territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Sutlej.  When  the  Sikhs  rose 
to  power,  they  experienced  great  opposition  from  the  Pathans 
of  Kasur ; and,  though  the  chiefs  of  the  Bhangl  confederacy 
stormed  the  town  in  1763,  and  again  in  1770,  and  succeeded 
for  a while  in  holding  the  entire  principality,  the  Pathan  leaders 
re-established  their  independence  in  1794,  and  resisted  many 
subsequent  attacks.  In  1807,  however,  Kutb-ud-dm  Khan, 
their  last  chieftain,  was  forced  to  give  way  before  Ranjit  Singh, 
and  retired  to  his  property  at  Mamdot,  beyond  the  Sutlej. 
The  town  of  Kasur  was  then  incorporated  in  the  kingdom 
of  Lahore.  It  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  fortified  hamlets, 
standing  on  the  upland  bank  and  overlooking  the  alluvial  valleys 
of  the  Beas  and  the  Sutlej.  The  Afghan  element  has  now 
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declined.  The  municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The  income 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  52,800,  and 
the  expenditure  Rs.  50,900.  The  income  and  expenditure 
for  1903-4  were  Rs.  60,400  and  Rs.  54,500  respectively.  The 
chief  source  of  income  was  octroi  (Rs.  50,000),  while  the  main 
items  of  outlay  were  conservancy  (Rs.  4,000),  education 
(Rs.  8,500),  hospitals  and  dispensaries  (Rs.  6,300),  and 
administration  (Rs.  18,800).  Kasur  is  now,  next  to  Lahore, 
the  most  important  town  in  the  District.  It  is  the  centre 
of  local  trade,  and  exports  grain  and  cotton  to  the  annual 
value  of  10  lakhs.  Harness  and  other  leathern  goods  are 
manufactured,  and  there  are  4 cotton-ginning  and  2 cotton- 
pressing factories,  which  in  1904  employed  436  hands.  The 
chief  educational  institution  is  the  Anglo-vernacular  high 
school  maintained  by  the  municipality.  An  industrial  school 
formerly  existed,  but  is  now  extinct.  The  town  also  contains 
a hospital,  and  since  1899  has  been  an  out-station  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission. 

Khem  Karan. — Town  in  the  Kasur  tahsil  of  Lahore  District, 
Punjab,  situated  in  31°  9'  N.  and  74°  34'  E.,  7 miles  from 
Kasur  town,  on  the  North-Western  Railway.  Population  (1901), 
6,083.  The  Kasur  branch  of  the  Bari  Doab  Canal  flows  near 
the  town,  and  the  population,  which  is  mainly  agricultural, 
is  well-to-do.  The  municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The 
income  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  5,200, 
and  the  expenditure  Rs.  4,800.  The  income  for  1903-4  was 
Rs.  5,700,  chiefly  derived  from  octroi,  and  the  expenditure 
was  Rs.  6,200.  The  town  has  a vernacular  middle  school, 
maintained  by  the  municipality. 

Khudian. — Town  in  the  Chunian  tahsil  of  Lahore  District, 
Punjab,  situated  in  30°  59'  N.  and  74^  17'  E.,  on  the  Multan- 
Ferozepore  road,  12  miles  south-west  of  Kasur.  Population 
(1901),  3,401,  chiefly  agriculturists.  The  Katora  Inundation 
Canal  of  the  Upper  Sutlej  system  runs  close  to  the  town. 
The  municipality  was  created  in  1875.  The  income  and 
expenditure  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged 
Rs.  2,300.  The  income  for  1903-4  was  Rs.  2,700,  derived 
chiefly  from  octroi,  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  2,400.  The 
town  contains  a dispensary. 

Lahore  City  {Ldhaur). — Capital  of  the  Punjab  and  of  the 
Division  and  District  which  take  their  names  from  it,  situated 
in  31°  35'  N.  and  74°  20'  E.,  on  the  river  RWu,  at  the  junction 
of  railway  lines  from  Karachi,  Peshawar,  and  Calcutta  : distance 
by  rail  from  Calcutta,  1,252  miles  ; Bombay,  1,280;  Karachi, 
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784  ; and  Delhi,  298.  The  city  is  the  second  largest  in  the 
Province;  and  the  population,  excluding  that  of  the  cantonment, 
was  138,878  in  1881,  159,597  in  1891,  and  186,884  in  1901. 
'The  population  in  1901  included  113,253  Muhammadans, 
62,922  Hindus,  5,964  Sikhs,  and  4,199  Christians. 

Though  legend  attributes  the  founding  of  Lahore  or  Lohawa- 
rana  to  Lava,  the  son  of  Rama,  it  is  not  probable  that  Lahore 
was  founded  before  the  first  century  a.d.,  as  we  neither  find  it 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Alexander,  nor  is  it  described 
by  Strabo  or  Pliny.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  possibly 
be  the  Labokla  of  Ptolemy,  as  Amakatis,  which  is  mentioned 
by  that  author  as  near  Labokla,  has  been  identified  by 
Cunningham  with  the  ruins  of  Amba  Kapi,  about  25  miles 

from  Lahore.  The  first  certain  historical  record  of  Lahore 

¥ 

is,  however,  that  of  Hiuen  Tsiang,  who  mentions  it  as  a large 
Brahmanical  city  visited  by  him  in  a.d.  630  on  his  way  to 
fullundur.  About  this  time  it  is  probable  that  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Lahore  was  transferred  to  Sialkot,  as 
Alberuni  speaks  of  Lahore  as  a province  whose  capital 
was  Mandhiikur,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  A1  Masudi  makes 
no  mention  of  I^ahore. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  the  kingdom  of  I.ahore  was 
in  the  hands  of  a line  of  Brahman  kings,  and  in  a.d.  988  Jai 
Pal,  the  reigning  monarch,  was  decisively  beaten  by  Sabuktagm. 
Mahmud  did  not  visit  Lahore  for  more  than  twenty  years  after 
his  first  invasion  of  the  Punjab,  though  he  defeated  Jai  Pal 
in  1001  and  Anand  Pal  in  1008.  Lahore  city  was  not  at  this 
time  a place  of  great  importance.  In  1034  Lahore  was  seized 
by  Nialtigm,  the  revolted  governor  of  Multan.  He,  however, 
was  expelled,  and  in  1036  Lahore  was  made  the  capital 
of  the  Ghazni vid  dominions  east  of  the  Indus.  A final 
insurrection  by  the  Hindus  at  Lahore  in  1042  was  quelled 
by  Maudud,  and  the  city  was  left  in  charge  of  Malik  Ayaz, 
whom  Muhammadan  tradition  regards  as  the  founder.  During 
the  reign  of  the  first  eight  Ghaznivid  princes  Lahore  was 
governed  by  viceroys  as  the  head-quarters  of  a province, 
but  during  the  reign  of  Masud  HI  (1099-1114)  it  was  made 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  empire.  After  Masud’s  death 
Muhammad  Bahlim,  governor  of  Lahore,  rebelled  against 
Bahram  Shah  in  1119,  but  was  defeated  ; and  in  1153  Khusru 
Shah  again  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Lahore, 
where  it  remained  till  1193.  The  city  was  put  to  ransom 
by  Muhammad  of  Ghor  in  1181,  and  taken  in  1186.  From 
this  time  onvrards  Lahore  was  the  centre  of  the  opposition 
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to  the  authorities  at  Delhi,  while  subject  to  the  constant 
incursions  of  the  turbulent  Khokhars,  who  devastated  the 
country  round  in  1205.  On  the  death  of  Muhammad  of  Ghor 
in  1206  Kutb-ud-din  Aibak  was  crowned  at  Lahore;  his  lieu- 
tenant Kubacha  lost  the  city  to  Taj-ud-dln  Yalduz  in  1206, 
but  it  was  recovered  by  Kutb-ud-dln  in  the  same  year.  From 
the  death  of  Aram  Shah  in  1 2 1 1 the  province  of  Lahore  became 
the  bone  of  contention  between  Altamsh  at  Delhi,  Nasir-ud-dln 
Kubacha  at  Multan,  and  Taj-ud-dln  Yalduz  at  Ghazni.  Yalduz 
in  1215  took  Lahore  from  Nasir-ud-din ; but  Altamsh  defeated 
him  in  the  following  year,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  city 
in  1217.  On  the  death  of  Altamsh  in  1236,  Malik  Ala-ud-dm 
Jani  of  Lahore  broke  out  in  revolt  ; and  after  he  had  been 
defeated  and  killed,  Kabi-Khan-i-Ayaz  of  Lahore  likewise 
rebelled  in  1238,  but  submitted  later. 

Then  follows  a century  during  which  Lahore  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  incessamt  Mongol  raids.  It  was  taken  by  them  in 
1241,  and  put  to  ransom  in  1246.  The  city  was  rebuilt  by 
Balban  in  1270  ; but  in  1285  the  Mongols  returned,  and 
Balban’s  son,  prince  Muhammad,  was  slain  in  an  encounter 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ravi,  the  poet  Amir  Khusru  being  captured 
at  the  same  time.  Muhammad’s  son,  Kai  Khusru,  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  Punjab  in  his  stead,  but  was  murdered  in  1287. 
The  suburb  of  Mughalpura  was  founded  about  this  time  by 
Mongol  settlers,  and  Dua  the  Chaghatai  made  a raid  on  Lahore 
in  1301.  Under  Ala-ud-dm  Khilji,  Ghazi  Malik,  afterwards 
the  emperor  Tughlak  Shah,  received  charge  of  the  territories 
of  Dipalpur  and  I.ahore  as  a warden  of  the  marches  against  the 
Mongols,  an  office  he  seems  to  have  discharged  with  some 
success.  However,  the  Khokhars  took  Lahore  in  1342,  and 
again  in  1394,  when  it  was  recovered  by  Sarang  Khan.  In 
1398  Lahore  was  taken  by  a detachment  of  Timur’s  army,  and 
seems  to  have  lain  desolate  till  it  was  rebuilt  by  Mubarak  Shah 
in  1422.  Jasrath  Khokhar  attacked  Lahore  in  the  same  year, 
and  again  in  1431  and  1432,  but  without  success;  but  in  1433 
Shaikh  All  took  the  city,  which,  however,  he  had  almost 
immediately  to  surrender.  In  1441  Bahlol  Khan  Lodi  was 
appointed  to  the  fiefs  of  Lahore  and  Dipalpur,  and  seized  the 
opportunity  of  turning  against  his  master  Muhammad  Shah. 
Lahore  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a period  of  peace  under  the 
Pathans  ; but  in  the  reign  of  Ibrahim  Lodi,  Daulat  Khan  Lodi, 
governor  of  Lahore,  revolted  and  called  in  the  aid  of  Babar. 
Lahore  was  plundered  by  Babar’s  troops  in  1524,  but  in  his  final 
invasion  in  the  next  year  he  passed  to  the  north  through  SicTkot. 
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The  period  of  Mughal  rule  was  the  golden  time  of  the  history  The 
of  Lahore,  which  again  became  a place  of  royal  residence  and  Mughals. 
grew  to  be,  in  the  language  of  Abul  Fazl,  ‘ the  grand  resort 
of  people  of  all  nations’;  it  still  retains  many  splendid  memorials 
of  this  period.  On  the  accession  of  Humayun,  Kamran,  his 
younger  brother,  took  possession  of  Lahore  and  obtained  the 
Punjab  together  with  Kabul  and  Kandahar,  In  the  struggle 
between  Humayun  and  Sher  Shah,  Lahore  was  the  military 
head-quarters  of  the  Mughals,  and  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion on  their  temporary  defeat.  Humayun  entered  Lahore 
triumphantly  in  1554,  being  received  with  every  expression 
of  joy ; but  after  Akbar  had  come  to  the  throne,  the  place  was 
seized  in  1563  by  his  younger  brother  Hakim,  who,  though 
expelled,  made  another  assault  in  1581,  from  which  he  was 
repelled  by  Akbar  in  perkon.  Akbar  held  his  court  at  Lahore 
from  1584  to  1598,  where  he  was  visited  by  some  Portuguese 
missionaries,  and  by  the  Englishmen  Fitch,  Newberry,  Leeds, 
and  Storey.  He  enlarged  and  repaired  the  fort,  and  surrounded 
the  town  with  a wall,  portions  of  which  still  remain,  embedded 
in  the  modern  work  of  Ranjit  Singh.  Specimens  of  the  mixed 
Hindu  and  Saracenic  style  adopted  by  Akbar  survive  within 
the  fort,  though  largely  defaced  by  later  alterations.  Under 
that  great  emperor,  Lahore  rapidly  increased  in  area  and  popu- 
lation. The  most  thickly  inhabited  portion  covered  the  site 
of  the  existing  city,  but  long  bazars  and  populous  suburbs 
spread  over  the  now  desolate  tract  without  the  walls. 

Some  time  after  Jahangir’s  succession  in  1605  prince  Khusru 
escaped  from  Agra,  seized  the  suburbs  of  Lahore,  and  besieged 
the  citadel ; but  he  was  quickly  defeated  and  his  followers  put 
to  death  with  great  barbarity.  Guru  Arjun  was  implicated  in 
this  rebellion  and  died  in  captivity,  or,  as  the  Sikh  tradition  has 
it,  disappeared  miraculously  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Ravi. 

His  shrine  still  stands  between  the  Mughal  palace  and  the 
mausoleum  of  Ranjit  Singh.  Jahangir  fixed  his  court  at  Lahore 
in  1622  and  died  near  by  in  1627.  He  erected  the  greater 
Khwabgah  or  ‘ Sleeping  Place,’  the  Moti  Masjid  or  ‘ Pearl 
Mosque,’  and  the  tomb  of  Anarkali,  now  used  as  a repository 
of  secretariat  records.  The  palace  originally  consisted  of  a large 
quadrangle,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a colonnade  of  red 
stone  pillars,  with  capitals  intricately  carved  with  figures  of 
peacocks,  elephants,  and  griffins.  In  the  centre  of  the  fourth 
side,  overlooking  the  Ravi,  stood  a lofty  pavilion  in  the  Mughal 
style,  flanked  by  two  chambers  with  elaborately  decorated 
verandas  of  Hindu  architecture.  A garden  filled  the  interior 
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space  of  the  quadrangle,  with  a raised  platform  of  marble 
mosaic,  while  beneath  the  colonnade  and  pavilion  underground 
chambers  afforded  cool  retreats  from  the  midday  sun.  The 
beauty  of  this  building  was  largely  disfigured  by  Sikh  and 
European  alterations,  but  a great  deal  has  been  done  recently 
towards  its  restoration.  JahangTr’s  mausoleum  at  Shahdara 
forms  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Lahore,  though  even  this 
has  suffered.  The  tombs  of  Nur  Jahan,  his  devoted  wife,  and 
of  her  brother  Asaf  Khan,  have  fared  worse,  having  been 
stripped  of  their  marble  facings  and  coloured  enamels  by 
the  Sikhs. 

Shah  Jahan  erected  a smaller  palace  by  the  side  of  his 
father’s  building,  the  beauty  of  which  can  still  be  discerned 
through  the  whitewash  which  covers  the  marble  slabs  and 
hides  the  depredations  of  the  Sikhs.  To  the  same  emperor  is 
due  the  range  of  buildings  to  the  left  of  the  Khwabgah,  with 
octagonal  towers,  the  largest  of  which,  known  as  the  Samman 
Burj,  contains  the  exquisite  pavilion,  inlaid  with  flowers  wrought 
in  precious  stones,  which  derives  its  name  of ‘the  Naulakha’ 
from  its  original  cost  of  9 lakhs ; together  with  the  Shlsh 
Mahal,  afterwards  the  reception-room  of  Ranjit  Singh,  and  the 
scene  of  the  transfer  by  DalTp  Singh  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Punjab  to  the  British  Government.  Lahore  was  seized  by 
Shahryar  on  Jahangir’s  death;  but  he  was  soon  defeated,  and 
between  1628  and  1637  Lahore  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity 
under  the  rule  of  All  Mardan  Khan  and  Hakim  All-ud-dln, 
generally  known  as  Wazir  Khan.  The  mosque  built  by  the 
latter  in  1634,  in  a Perso-Mughal  style,  contains  in  the  panel- 
lings of  its  walls  and  minarets  the  finest  known  examples  of 
khdshi  or  inlaid  pottery.  This  form  of  decoration,  which  must 
be  reckoned  among  the  lost  arts  of  India,  may  also  be  studied 
to  advantage  in  the  mosque  erected  by  Dai  x\nga,  the  wet 
nurse  of  Shah  Jahan,  in  1635,  which,  after  being  used  for 
several  years  as  an  office,  has  now  been  vacated  and  restored ; 
in  the  Chauburji,  or  ‘ four-turreted  gateway,’  built  in  1641 
by  the  princess  Zeb-un-nisa,  daughter  of  Aurangzeb ; and  in 
the  Lahore  fort,  where  the  khdshi  panels  cover  a surface  of 
about  8,000  square  yards.  The  panelling  in  the  fort  was  car- 
ried out  during  the  reigns  of  Jahangir  and  Shah  Jahan,  and 
possesses  a special  interest  in  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  the 
almost  invariable  rule  in  Muhammadan  art,  figures  of  men  and 
animals  are  freely  introduced.  During  the  reign  of  Shah 
Jahan,  Lahore  must  have  had  a circuit  of  some  16  or  17  miles, 
the  portion  of  the  city  outside  the  walls  consisting  of  numerous 
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thickly  inhabited  suburbs  connected  with  the  city  gates  by  long 
bazars.  The  people  of  Lahore  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
Dara  Shikoh,  and  supplied  him  with  men  and  money  on  his 
flight  westward  in  1658. 

The  Shalamar  gardens  and  pleasure-ground,  situated  4 miles 
east  of  Lahore  city,  were  laid,  out  in  1667  by  All  Mardan  Khan, 
the  celebrated  engineer  of  Shah  Jahan,  in  imitation  of  the 
garden  planned  by  the  emperor  Jahangir  at  the  sources  of 
the  Jhelum  river  in  Kashmir.  The  garden  consisted  of  seven 
divisions  representing  the  seven  degrees  of  the  Paradise  of 
Islam,  of  which  only  three  are  included  in  the  present  area 
of  about  80  acres,  the  remainder  having  fallen  into  decay.  In 
the  centre  is  a reservoir^  bordered  by  an  elaborately  indented 
coping  and  studded  with  ,pipes  for  fountains.  A cascade  falls 
into  it  over  a slope  of  marble  corrugated  in  an  ornamental 
carved  diaper.  During  the  troublous  times  of  Ahmad  Shah 
the  gardens  were  neglected,  and  some  of  the  decorative  works 
were  defaced  and  removed.  Ranjit  Singh  restored  them ; but 
at  the  same  time  he  laid  ruthless  hands  upon  the  marble 
pavilions  of  the  central  reservoir,  using  them  to  adorn  the 
Rambagh  at  Amritsar,  and  substituting  structures  of  brick 
and  whitewash  in  their  stead. 

Under  Aurangzeb  Lahore  began  to  decline  in  population. 
Even  before  his  time  the  foundation  of  Shahjahanabad,  or 
modern  Delhi,  had  drawn  away  the  majority  of  the  classes 
dependent  upon  the  court ; and  the  constant  absence  of  the 
emperor  contributed  still  more  to  depress  the  city.  Aurangzeb 
also  constructed  an  embankment  for  3 miles  along  the  Ravi, 
to  prevent  inundations,  but  with  such  undesirable  success  that 
the  river  completely  altered  its  course,  and  left  the  town  at 
a considerable  distance.  Among  his  other  works,  the  Jama 
Masjid  or  ‘Great  Mosque’  ranks  first,  a stiff  and  somewhat 
ungraceful  piece  of  architecture,  which,  in  its  poverty  of  detail, 
contrasts  with  the  gorgeous  profuseness  of  Agra  and  Delhi. 

With  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb  the  architectural  history  of 
Lahore  may  be  said  to  close,  later  attempts  marking  only  the 
rapid  decadence  of  art,  which  culminated  in  the  tawdry  erec- 
tions of  the  Sikhs.  From  the  accession  of  Bahadur  Shah  till 
the  establishment  of  Ranjit  Singh’s  authority  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  annals  of  Lahore  consist  of  suc- 
cessive invasions  and  conquests  by  Nadir  Shah,  Ahmad  Shah, 
and  many  less  famous  depredators.  The  magnificent  city  of 
the  Mughal  princes  and  their  viceroys  sank  into  a mere  heap 
of  ruins,  containing  a few  scattered  houses  and  a couple  of 
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Sikh  forts  within  its  shrunken  walls ; while  outside,  a wide 
expanse  of  broken  remains  marked  the  site  of  the  decaying 
suburbs  which  once  surrounded  the  capital. 

The  Sikhs.  As  the  capital  of  an  outlying  province  Lahore  early  felt  the 
effects  of  the  decay  of  the  empire.  It  was  threatened  by 
Banda’s  insurrection,  and  Bahadur  Shah  marched  there  in 
1712,  but  died  before  he  could  effect  anything.  A conflict 
ensued  outside  the  walls  of  Lahore  between  his  son  Jahandar 
and  Azim-ush-shan,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  and  drowned 
in  the  Ravi.  Under  Farrukh  Siyar  the  governor  of  Lahore 
was  defeated  by  the  Sikhs.  He  was  succeeded  by  Abdus 
Samad  Khan,  who  defeated  the  rebels  and  took  Banda  pri- 
soner ; and  under  his  son  Zakariya  Khan  the  province  had 
peace  for  twenty-one  years  (1717-38).  He,  however,  found  it 
prudent  to  submit  to  Nadir  Shah,  who  accepted  a ransom  in 
lieu  of  plundering  the  city.  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  occupied 
Lahore  in  1748,  and  again  in  his  second  invasion,  after  some 
resistance  from  Mir  Mannu  (Muln-ul-mulk),  the  new  governor. 
Mir  Mannu  was  succeeded  by  his  widow,  and  her  abduction  by 
the  Wazir  was  the  pretext  for  Ahmad  Shah’s  fourth  invasion 
(1755).  Lahore  was  occupied  and  placed  under  prince  Timur, 
from  whom,  however,  it  was  taken  by  the  Sikhs  under  Jassa 
Singh.  They  were  expelled  by  the  Marathas  in  1758,  who 
installed  Adina  Beg  as  governor.  He  died  a few  months  later, 
and  the  Maratha  power  was  broken  by  Ahmad  Shah’s  victory  at 
Panipat  in  1761,  while  the  Sikhs,  who  again  besieged  Lahore, 
were  defeated  in  the  following  year  with  great  slaughter  at 
Barnala,  Kabuli  Mai  being  left  as  governor  of  Lahore.  The 
Sikh  cavalry  ravaged  the  country  round,  and  after  Ahmad 
Shah’s  seventh  invasion  Kabuli  Mai  was  ejected  and  the  Sikhs 
again  became  masters  of  Lahore. 

For  the  thirty  years  following  Ahmad  Shah’s  final  departure 
(1767-97)  the  Sikhs  ruled  in  Lahore  unmolested;  then  in 
1797  Shah  Zaman  appeared  before  the  city  and  put  it  to  ran- 
som. The  next  year  he  appeared  again,  and  on  this  occasion 
Ranjit  Singh  received  from  him  on  his  retirement  a formal 
grant  of  the  chieftainship  of  Lahore.  The  rise  of  Ranjit  Singh’s 
power  made  Lahore  once  more  the  centre  of  a flourishing, 
though  ephemera],  kingdom.  The  great  Maharaja  stripped 
the  Muhammadan  tombs  of  their  ornaments,  which  he  sent  to 
decorate  the  temple  at  Amritsar ; but  he  restored  the  Shalamar 
gardens,  erected  a really  beautiful  bdradari  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  palace  and  the  Jama  Masjid,  and  also  built  a num- 
ber of  minor  erections  in  the  very  worst  taste.  His  mausoleum, 
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a mixed  work  of  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  architecture,  forms 
one  of  the  latest  specimens  of  Sikh  workmanship.  The  col- 
lapse of  the  Lahore  kingdom  under  Ranjlt  Singh’s  successors 
forms  a chapter  of  imperial  history  (see  Punjab).  In  Decem- 
ber, 1846,  the  Council  of  Regency  was  established,  and  the 
British  Resident  became  the  real  central  authority  at  Lahore. 

On  March  29,  1849,  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Sikh  War, 
the  young  Maharaja  Dalip  Singh  resigned  the  government  to 
the  British.  In  1849  environs  still  remained  a mere  ex- 
panse of  crumbling  ruins  \ and  the  houses  of  the  first  European 
residents  clustered  around  the  old  cantonment,  on  a strip  of 
alluvial  lowland,  south  of  the  town,  running  parallel  to  a former 
bed  of  the  Ravi.  Gradually,  however,  the  station  spread  east- 
ward ; and  now  a new  town  covers  a large  part  of  the  area  once 
given  over  to  ruins  and  jungle,  while  every  year  sees  fresh 
additions  to  the  renovated  capital. 

The  native  city  covers  an  area  of  about  one  square  mile.  It  Descrip- 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  a brick  wall,  rising  to  a height  of 
30  feet  and  strengthened  by  a moat  and  other  defences.  But 
the  moat  has  been  filled  in,  and  the  wall  razed,  and  a garden 
now  occupies  the  site  of  the  trench  and  wall,  encircling  the  city 
on  every  side  except  the  north.  Though  situated  in  an  alluvial 
plain,  the  present  town  stands  high  on  the  debris  of  ages.  A 
metalled  road  runs  round  the  outer  side  of  the  rampart,  and 
gives  access  to  the  city  by  thirteen  gates.  The  citadel  or  fort 
rises  upon  a slight  but  commanding  eminence  at  the  north- 
eastern angle,  and  abuts  northward  on  the  old  river  bed,  while 
the  esplanade  stretches  over  an  open  space  to  the  south  and 
east.  Within  the  city,  narrow  and  tortuous  streets,  as  well 
as  lanes,  some  of  them  ending  in  culs-de-sac,  and  lined  by  tall 
houses,  give  Lahore  a mean  and  gloomy  appearance ; but  the 
magnificent  buildings  of  the  Mughal  period  serve  to  relieve 
the  dullness  of  its  domestic  architecture,  and  many  of  the 
houses  are  adorned  with  beautiful  wood-carving.  On  the  north- 
eastern side  especially,  the  mosque  of  Aurangzeb,  with  its  plain 
white  marble  dcimes  and  simple  minarets,  the  mausoleum  of 
Ranjlt  Singh,  with  its  rounded  roof  and  projecting  balconies,  and 
the  desecrated  facade  of  the  Mughal  palace,  stand  side  by  side 
in  front  of  an  open  grassy  plain,  exhibiting  a grand  coup  Todl. 

The  European  quarter,  or  civil  station,  lies  on  the  south  and 
east  of  the  city.  The  older  part,  known  as  Anarkali,  lies  to 
the  south,  and  originally  contained  a cantonment,  abandoned 
in  1851-2  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness.  Anarkali  is  con- 
nected with  the  city  by  a fine  road  known  as  the  Old  Mall, 
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and  contains  the  Secretariat  buildings,  District  Court-house, 
Government  College,  Punjab  University,  Senate  Hall,  the  new 
University  Hall,  Town-hall,  Museum,  the  Punjab  Public 
Library  converted  from  an  old  Mughal  pavilion,  Mayo  and 
Lady  Aitchison  Hospitals,  the  Volunteer  Club  and  many  other 
public  buildings,  and  a fine  public  garden.  At  the  south  end 
of  the  Old  Mall  stands  the  Chauburji,  which  formed  the  gate- 
way of  the  garden  of  Zeb-un-nisa,  the  accomplished  daughter 
of  Aurangzeb.  To  the  east  is  the  railway  colony,  grouped 
about  the  station  in  the  quarter  known  as  the  Naulakha.  It 
contains  a railway  school  building,  a theatre,  and  well-laid-out 
playgrounds.  Near  the  railway  station  to  the  west  are  a large 
temple  and  dharmsdla  built  by  MCil  Chand,  merchant.  On  the 
Empress  Road  a large  building  has  been  constructed  for  railway 
offices.  To  the  south-east  the  Upper  Mall  stretches  out  for 
a distance  of  3 miles  to  Government  House  and  the  Lawrence 
and  Montgomery  Halls.  This  road  is  the  main  thoroughfare 
of  the  newer  residential  quarter ; and  on  or  near  it  are  situated 
the  Cathedral  and  Orphanages,  and  the  Chief  Court,  besides 
sundry  Government  offices  and  most  of  the  European  shops. 
A large  public  garden  surrounds  the  Lawrence  and  Montgomery 
Halls,  containing  a zoological  garden,  with  a good  collection 
of  water-fowl.  The  village  of  Mozang  on  the  south-east  of  the 
city  is  now  almost  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  European 
residences.  Beyond  Government  House  on  the  way  to  Lahore 
Cantonment  is  the  Aitchison  Chiefs’  College. 

Municipal.  The  municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The  income  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  5*3  lakhs,  and  the 
expenditure  5*1  lakhs.  The  income  and  expenditure  for  1903—4 
were  6*4  lakhs  and  6-i  lakhs  respectively.  The  chief  source 
of  income  was  octroi  (Rs.  4,58,000),  while  the  main  items 
of  outlay  were  conservancy  (Rs.  72,000),  education  (Rs.  11,000), 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  (Rs.  33,000),  water-supply  and 
drainage  (Rs.  81,000),  administration  (Rs.  72,000),  public  safety 
(Rs.  1,15,000),  and  public  works  (Rs.  62,000). 

A system  of  water- works  was  opened  in  1881.  The  supply 
is  drawn  from  wells  outside  the  city,  whence  it  is  pumped 
by  engines  direct  into  four  connected  tanks.  The  city,  civil 
station,  railway  colony,  and  the  village  of  Mozang  are  supplied 
by  this  system,  and  the  estimated  daily  supply  is  ten  gallons 
per  head  according  to  the  population  in  1901.  A separate 
engine  with  a separate  main  to  the  reservoir  is  also  being 
erected  to  guard  against  accidents  and  to  relieve  the  strain  on 
the  one  engine  now  working.  A drainage  system,  which  was 
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completed  in  1883,  is  being  remodelled.  The  Upper  Mall 
is  now  lighted  by  electricity. 

Most  of  the  decorative  arts  for  which  Lahore  was  once  Industries, 
famous  have  greatly  declined  or  vanished  altogether.  The  silk- 
workers,  who  once  were  famous  for  superior  cloths  of  Bokhara 
thread,  now  turn  out  only  inferior  and  coarse  materials,  though 
the  trade  in  these  is  flourishing  enough.  The  mystery  of  gold 
and  silver  wire-drawing  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  so  has 
the  production  of  glass,  enamel,  and  arms,  and  but  little  gold 
embroidery  is  now  done.  On  the  other  hand,  trades  of 
a useful  character  have  largely  increased,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  oils,  candles,  and 
soap,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  printing,  lithography, 
and  book-binding.  The  leather  trade  is  an  important  one,  and 
a large  quantity  of  saddlery  and  shoes  is  turned  out  annually. 

Cotton  fabrics  are  largely  made,  and  a great  deal  of  printing 
on  coarse  cotton  stuffs  is  done.  Good  woollen  blankets  are 
produced,  and  pashmtna  woollen  stuffs.  There  is  a large 
output  of  wooden  furniture,  decorated  as  well  as  plain.  A large 
quantity  of  bricks  and  tiles  are  burnt.  Lahore  is  moreover 
an  important  centre  for  the  collection  of  agricultural  produce ; 
and  five  cotton-ginning  factories,  three  cotton-presses,  and  one 
combined  ginning  and  pressing  factory  employed  427  hands  in 
1904.  Of  the  other  factories,  the  most  important  are  the  North- 
Western  Railway  workshops,  with  4,669  employes;  two  spinning 
and  weaving  mills,  with  771  ; the  Punjab  Oil  and  Flour  Mills, 
established  in  i88t,  which  turn  out  large  quantities  of  flour 
and  of  castor  and  other  vegetable  oils,  and  in  1904  employed 
65  hands  ; and  an  iron  foundry,  which  in  the  same  year 
employed  57.  Two  printing  presses  give  employment  to  229. 

The  Punjab  Banking  Company,  the  Punjab  National  Bank, 
and  the  People’s  Bank  have  their  head-quarters  at  Lahore  ; 
and  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  the  Alliance  Bank  of  Simla,  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  India,  and  the  National  Bank  of  India  have 
branches  in  the  city. 

As  the  headquarters  of  the  Local  Government,  Lahore  Education, 
naturally  contains  the  principal  educational  institutions  of  the 
Province.  These  comprise  the  Punjab  University,  with  five 
Colleges,  the  Government,  Forman  Christian,  Dayanand  Anglo- 
Vedic,  Islamia,  and  Oriental  ; also  the  Medical  and  Law 
Colleges,  and  the  Central  Training  College.  The  city  possesses 
twelve  high  schools,  the  Central  Model  High  School,  the 
Aitchison  Chiefs’  College,  and  the  Dayanand,  Union  Academy, 
Madrasat-ul-Musalmln,  and  Sanatan  Dharm  Sabha  schools, 
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a school  maintained  by  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  the  Victoria 
and  Oriental  schools,  and  three  schools  for  Europeans.  Its 
girls’  schools  include  two  high  schools  (one  for  Europeans)  and 
three  middle  schools  (two  for  Europeans).  Technical  and 
special  education  are  provided  by  the  Mayo  School  of  i\rt,  the 
medical  school,  the  railway  technical  school,  the  Veterinary 
College,  the  Hindu  Technical  Institute,  and  the  Government 
normal  school.  Classes  are  also  held  in  Yunani  and  Vedic 
medicine.  Printing  presses  are  numerous,  and  produce  twenty 
English  and  sixty-six  vernacular  periodicals,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette^  the  Tribune,  and 
the  Observer. 

Lahore  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Anglican  diocese  of  that 
name.  The  Cathedral  of  the  Resurrection,  a fine  building  in 
the  later  Early  English  style,  was  consecrated  in  1887.  There 
is  also  a railway  church  in  Naulakha.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  has  a theological  training  school  at  Lahore.  The  city 
is  also  the  head-quarters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of 
Lahore,  and  contains  the  Pro-Cathedral.  A fine  new  Cathedral, 
in  a style  which  is  a mixture  of  Roman  and  Byzantine,  will 
shortly  be  completed.  The  American  Presbyterian  Mission 
has  a church,  and  several  native  churches  exist  in  the  city. 
Missions  are  conducted  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 

Lahore  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Punjab  Light  Horse  and 
of  the  I St  Punjab  Volunteer  Rifles,  the  Lahore  contingent 
consisting  of  a troop  of  the  former  and  three  and  a half  com- 
panies of  the  latter.  The  fort  is  garrisoned  by  small  detach- 
ments of  British  and  native  infantry.  The  chief  medical 
institutions  are  the  Mayo  and  Lady  Aitchison  Hospitals, 
besides  the  Medical  College  above  mentioned. 

Lahore  Cantonment. — Cantonment  and  head-quarters  of 
the  third  or  Lahore  division  of  the  Northern  Command  in  the 
District  of  the  same  name,  Punjab,  situated  in  31°  31'  N.  and 
74°  22'  E.,  3 miles  east  of  the  civil  station  of  Lahore.  It  has 
two  railway  stations  : Lahore  Cantonments  East  on  the  branch 
of  the  North-Western  Railway  to  Delhi,  and  Lahore  Canton- 
ments West  on  the  branch  to  Multan.  Population  (1901), 
16,080.  Till  1906  the  cantonment  was  called  Mian  Mir. 
The  troops  were  moved  here  from  the  Anarkali  quarter  of 
Lahore  in  1851-2  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
latter;  but  the  new  site  is,  partly  on  account  of  its  defective 
water-supply,  a notoriously  unhealthy  station.  The  ordinary 
garrison  consists  of  two  batteries  of  field  artillery,  one  regiment 
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of  native  cavalry,  and  two  battalions  of  native  infantry.  The 
cantonment  stands  on  an  open  and  arid  plain,  originally  bare 
of  trees,  but  now  gradually  growing  greener  as  canal  irrigation 
extends  and  the  avenues  of  trees  along  the  roadside  grow  up. 
The  site  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  named  Haslimpur. 
Trince  Dara  Shikoh,  brother  of  Aurangzeb,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  that  emperor  on  his"  ascending  the  throne,  was  a dis- 
ciple of  a famous  Muhammadan  saint  or  ptr^  Mullan  Shah, 
known  as  Mian  Mir.  He  purchased  the  village  of  Haslimpur, 
and  bestowed  it  on  his  religious  preceptor,  after  whom  it  was 
renamed.  The  mausoleum  of  the  holy  man  is  a handsome 
domed  building  of  white’*  marble  and  red  Agra  sandstone,  with 
a mosque  in  the  courtyard.  The  income  and  expenditure 
from  cantonment  funds  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3 
averaged  Rs.  50,000.  '-The  Punjab  Banking  Company  has 
a branch  here. 

Padhana. — Village  in  the  District  and  tahsil  of  Lahore, 
Punjab,  situated  in  31°  28'  N.  and  74°  40'  E.  Population 
(1901^  6,210.  It  is  administered  as  a ‘notified  area.’ 

Patti. — Town  in  the  Kasur  tahsil  of  Lahore  District,  Punjab, 
situated  in  31°  17^  N.  and  74°  52'  E.,  38  miles  south  east  of 
Lahore  city  and  the  terminus  of  the  Amritsar-PattT  branch  of 
the  North-Western  Railway.  Population  (1901),  8,187.  Patti 
is  an  ancient  town,  and  has  been  identified  by  some  authorities 
with  the  Chlnapati  of  Hiuen  Tsiang.  It  contains  an  old  fort, 
used  by  RanjTt  Singh  as  a horse-breeding  establishment.  The 
population  consists  principally  of  Mughals,  and  is  largely  agri- 
cultural. The  municipality  was  created  in  1874.  The  income 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  5,300,  and 
the  expenditure  Rs.  4,700.  The  income  for  1903-4  was 
Rs.  5,400,  chiefly  derived  from  octroi ; and  the  expenditure 
was  Rs.  5,100.  The  town  has  a vernacular  middle  school  and 
a dispensary. 

Raiwind  (Rdewind).  — Junction  on  the  North-Western 
Railway,  in  the  District  and  tahsil  of  Lahore,  Punjab,  situated 
in  31°  15'  N.  and  74°  16'  E.,  where  the  line  from  Delhi  via 
Bhatinda  joins  that  from  Multan  to  Lahore.  Population 
(ipoih  1,764.  Before  the  Ferozepore-Bhatinda  Railway  was 
opened,  it  was  an  important  centre  of  the  local  trade  in  agri- 
cultural produce;  and  it  possesses  two  cotton-ginning  factories 
and  a cotton-press,  which  give  employment  to  203  hands. 

Sharakpur  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  tahsil  of  the 
same  name  in  Lahore  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  31°  28'  N. 
and  74°  6'  E.  Population  (1901),  4,474.  The  municipality 
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was  created  in  1875.  The  income  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1902—3  averaged  Rs.  4,700  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  4,500. 
The  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  3,700,  chiefly  derived  from 
octroi,  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  3,600.  Sharakpur  is  the 
centre  of  the  trade  of  Lahore  District  north  of  the  Ravi,  and 
is  famous  for  its  rice.  It  has  a vernacular  middle  school, 
maintained  by  the  municipality,  and  a dispensary. 

Sobraon. — Village  in  the  Kastir  tahsll  of  Lahore  District, 
Punjab,  situated  in  31°  ii'  N.  and  74°  52'  E.,  on  the  crest  of 
the  high  bank  overlooking  the  Sutlej  lowlands,  near  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  District.  Population  {1901),  4,701.  Oppo- 
site this  village,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  in  Ferozepore 
District,  lies  the  famous  battle-field  where  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
gained  his  decisive  victory  of  February  10,  1846,  which  brought 
to  a close  the  first  Sikh  War,  and  led  to  the  occupation  of 
Lahore  by  a British  force.  The  Sikhs  had  taken  up  a strong 
position  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sutlej,  protecting  the  Harlke 
ford,  while  their  rear  rested  upon  the  village  of  Sobraon.  The 
battle  took  place  on  the  Ferozepore  side,  where  the  Sikhs 
gallantly  held  their  earthworks  until  almost  their  last  man  had 
fallen.  Comparatively  few  made  their  way  back  across  the 
river.  This  battle  immediately  cleared  the  whole  left  bank  of 
the  Sutlej  of  Sikh  troops,  and  the  victorious  army  crossed  into 
the  Punjab  by  a bridge  of  boats  opposite  Ferozepore  and  took 
possession  of  Lahore. 

Amritsar  District. — District  in  the  Lahore  Division  of  the 
Punjab,  lying  between  31°  10'  and  32°  3^  N.  and  74°  30'  and 
75°  24'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,601  square  miles.  The  District 
is  in  shape  an  oblong,  lying  between  the  Ravi,  which  separates 
it  from  Sialkot  on  the  north-west,  and  the  Beas,  which  separates 
it  from  Kaptirthala  State  on  the  south-east.  On  the  north-east, 
it  is  bounded  by  Gurdaspur,  and  on  the  south-west  by  Lahore. 

The  right  bank  of  the  Beas  is  high  and  abrupt,  crowned  with 
a series  of  bluffs  and  sandhills,  which  occasionally  attain  an 
elevation  of  30  feet  above  the  stream  at  their  base.  From  this 
point  the  level  gradually  falls  away  towards  the  channel  of  the 
Ravi,  whose  eastern  bank  does  not  exceed  a few  feet  in  height. 
The  Beas  now  runs  close  under  the  high  bank,  though  a century 
ago  it  is  said  to  have  flowed  several  miles  farther  east ; but  the 
Ravi  changes  its  course  from  year  to  year.  On  either  river 
a belt  of  Bet,  or  low-lying  alluvial  land,  fringes  the  margin  of 
the  modern  bed,  changing  year  by  year,  according  to  the  action 
of  the  floods.  Of  the  uplands  between  the  two  rivers,  the  part 
lying  south  of  the  grand  trunk  road  is  within  the  tract  known 
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as  the  Manjha.  The  District  presents  the  appearance  of  an 
absolutely  level  plain,  sparsely  wooded,  and  broken  only  by 
a sandy  ridge  running  down  the  middle  of  the  doab^  and  by 
the  drainage  lines  which  carry  down  the  surface-water  from 
Gurdaspur  District.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Sakki, 
a perennial  stream. 

The  District  contains  nothing  of  geological  interest,  as  it  is 
situated  entirely  on  the  alluvium.  As  in  Jullundur,  cultivation 
has  practically  banished  all  but  the  weeds  of  the  spring  and 
autumn  crops.  In  the  north-east  some  dhdk  jungle  {Butea 
frondosa)  survives ; and  there  are  extensive  stretches  of  Saccha- 
ruin^  &:c.,  on  the  rivers,  iA  places.  Many  trees,  including  the 
ber  {Zizyphus  Jiijiibd)^  mango,  and  jdmun  {Eugenia  Ja7nbolana') 
are  cultivated,  or  occasionally  naturalized,  near  dwellings,  in 
groves,  and  by  waysides/' 

Wolves,  the  only  beasts  of  prey,  are  rarely  met  with.  Fauna 

are  never  seen,  antelope  very  rarely,  and  ‘ ravine  deer  ’ (Indian 
gazelle)  only  occasionally.  Wild  hog  are  occasionally  found  in 
the  Nag  plantation.  Geese  are  found  on  both  the  rivers  in  the 
winter,  and  mallard,  teal,  and  other  water-fowl  all  over  the 
District.  Crane,  curlew,  quail,  sand-grouse,  and  green  pigeon 
are  fairly  common ; partridge  and  snipe  less  so.  There  is 
good  mahseer  fishing  in  the  Beas. 

Owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  hills  and  the  prevalence  of 
canal  irrigation,  the  hot  season  in  Amritsar  is  temperate  com- 
pared with  that  at  Lahore.  The  District  is,  however,  distinctly 
malarious.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  canals,  which  have  already 
seriously  affected  the  salubrity  of  certain  parts.  The  hot  season 
ends  with  September,  and  hoar-frost  is  common  in  January  and 
February. 

The  District  has  a fairly  constant  rainfall,  which  varies  Rainfall 
inversely  with  the  distance  from  the  hills,  ranging  between 
i6  inches  at  Khara  and  24  at  Amritsar.  The  heaviest  fall 
recorded  between  1886  and  1903  was  48  inches  at  Raya  in 
1894-5,  while  in  1896-7  Khara  had  only  4-35  inches. 

Amritsar  District  contains  no  noteworthy  relics  of  an  early  History, 
date,  and  the  interest  of  its  local  annals  begins  only  with  the 
rise  of  the  Sikh  power.  The  Guru  or  high  priest,  Angad, 
successor  to  Nanak,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  inhabited 
the  village  of  Khadur,  near  the  Beas,  in  the  south  of  the 
District,  and  there  he  died  in  1552.  Amar  Das,  the  third 
Guru,  lived  at  GovindwM  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  was 
succeeded  on  his  death  in  1574  by  his  son-in-law  Ram  Das, 
who  became  the  fourth  spiritual  leader  of  the  rising  sect, 
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and  died  in  1581.  Ram  Das  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
future  city  of  Amritsar  upon  a site  granted  by  the  emperor 
Akbar.  He  also  excavated  the  holy  tank  from  which  the 
town  derives  its  name  of  Amrita  saras,  or  ‘ Pool  of  Immor- 
tality ’ ; and  in  its  midst,  on  a small  island,  he  began  to  erect 
a temple,  the  future  centre  of  Sikh  devotion.  Arjun,  the  fifth 
Guru,  son  and  successor  of  Ram  Das,  completed  the  sacred 
building,  and  lived  to  see  the  growth  of  a flourishing  town 
around  the  holy  site.  In  spite  of  persecution,  the  sect  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers  and  importance ; but  Arjun,  having 
become  involved  in  a quarrel  with  the  imperial  governor 
of  Lahore,  died  a prisoner  at  that  city  in  1606.  Under  his 
son,  Har  Govind,  the  Sikhs  first  offered  resistance  to  the 
im.perial  power.  The  Guru  defeated  a force  sent  against  him, 
but  was  ultimately  obliged  to  leave  the  Punjab,  and  died  an 
exile  in  1644-5.  Guru  Govind,  the  tenth  spiritual  chief  in 
succession  to  Nanak,  organized  the  Sikhs  into  a religious 
military  commonwealth,  in  which  all  men  were  equal,  and  all 
were  soldiers.  In  1708  Banda,  the  chosen  friend  and  disciple 
of  Govind,  the  last  of  the  Gurus,  returned  to  Amritsar,  and 
preached  a religious  war  against  the  Muhammadans.  Hence- 
forth the  character  of  the  Sikh  resistance  entirely  changed. 
Amritsar  became  avowedly  the  head-quarters  of  the  new  and 
aggressive  faith.  Suppressed  after  Nadir  Shah’s  invasion  by 
Zakariya  Khan,  governor  of  Lahore,  they  threw  up  the  Ram 
Rauni  fort  at  Amritsar  and  defied  Mir  Mannu,  governor  of 
the  Punjab.  Again  conquered,  they  took  advantage  of  Ahmad 
Shah’s  second  invasion  to  possess  themselves  of  the  country 
round  Amritsar,  and,  though  defeated  by  Adina  Beg,  rebuilt 
its  fort.  This  was  again  demolished  by  prince  Timur  and 
cast  into  the  holy  tank,  but  the  Sikhs  continued  in  revolt. 
Their  last  great  disaster  was  in  1762,  when  Ahmad  Shah 
utterly  routed  them  at  Barnala,  now  in  the  Patiala  State. 
On  his  homeward  march  he  destroyed  the  town  of  Amritsar, 
blew  up  the  temple  with  gunpowder,  filled  in  the  sacred  tank 
with  mud,  and  defiled  the  holy  place  by  the  slaughter  of  cows. 
But,  true  to  their  faith,  the  Sikhs  rose  once  more  as  their 
conqueror  withdrew,  and  the  battle  of  Sirhind  in  1763  resulted 
in  the  secure  establishment  of  their  independence.  The 
desecrated  shrine  was  restored,  and  Amritsar  became  for 
a while  the  capital  of  the  province.  Each  of  the  Sikh  con- 
federacies had  its  own  quarters  in  the  city,  and  on  the  division 
of  their  territory  the  greater  part  of  the  District  fell  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  Bhangl  confederacy.  Gradually,  however,  Ranjit 
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Singh,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  Lahore  in  1799,  brought 
the  whole  surrounding  country  under  his  sway.  The  Bhang! 
chieftains  succumbed  in  1801,  and  before  long  the  whole 
District  was  included  in  the  dominions  of  the  Lahore  prince. 

With  the  remainder  of  the  Punjab,  Amritsar  came  under 
British  rule  after  the  second  Sikh  War  in  1849.  originally 
formed,  the  District  included  the  tahsil  of  Narowal,  transferred 
to  Sialkot  in  1867;  and  other  redistributions  of  territory  have 
taken  place  from  time  to  time.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mutiny  in  May,  1857,  great  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  safety  of 
the  Govindgarh  fortress  just  outside  the  walls  of  Amritsar.  It 
was  garrisoned  mainly  by  sepoys  of  suspected  regiments,  and 
a few  artillerymen  were  the  only  Europeans  on  the  spot.  The 
city,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  quiet,  and  the  peasantry 
evinced  a loyal  readiness'  to  aid  the  local  authorities  in  case  of 
need.  The  danger  was  at  length  averted  by  the  timely  dispatch 
in  carriages  of  a company  of  British  infantry  from  Mian  Mir. 

A body  of  mutineers  from  Mian  Mir  were  captured  and  executed 
by  Mr.  Cooper,  the  Deputy-Commissioner. 

The  only  remains  of  the  Muhammadan  period  that  deserve  Archaeo- 
mention  are  the  ruined  gateways  of  the  sarais  at  Fatehabad, 
Nur-ud-din,  and  Amanat  Khan,  on  the  old  imperial  road  from 
Delhi  to  Lahore.  The  principal  buildings  are  those  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Sikhs,  and  are  described  in  the  articles 
on  Amritsar  City  and  Tarn  Taran. 

The  District  contains  5 towns  and  1,042  villages.  Its  The 
population  at  the  last  three  enumerations  was  : (1881) 

893,266,  (1891)  992,697,  and  (1901)  1,023,828.  During  the 
last  decade  it  increased  by  3-1  per  cent.  The  District  is 
divided  into  the  three  tahsils  of  Amritsar,  Tarn  Taran, 
and  Ajnala,  the  head-quarters  of  each  being  at  the  place 
from  which  it  is  named.  The  chief  towns  are  the  munici- 
palities of  Amritsar,  the  administrative  head-quarters  of  the 
District,  Jandiala  Guru,  MajItha,  and  Tarn  Taran. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  chief  statistics  of 
population  in  i^i. 

Muhammadans  number  474,976,  or  over  46  per  cent,  of  the 
total;  Hindus,  280,985,  or  nearly  28  per  cent.;  and  Sikhs, 

264,329,  or  nearly  26  per  cent.  The  density  of  the  population 
is  very  high.  Punjabi  is  the  language  of  the  District. 

The  Jats  (228,000)  compose  22  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula-  Castes  and 

tion  ; 180,000  of  them  are  Sikhs,  and  these  are  the  famous  Tats 

_ . . ^ . tions. 

of  the  Manjha  or  upland  of  Lahore  and  Amritsar,  inferior 
to  their  brethren  of  the  Malwa  (Ludhiana  District)  in  thrift 
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and  husbandry,  but  in  physique  equal  to  any  race  in  the 
Province,  strong,  tall,  and  muscular,  with  well-shaped  limbs, 
erect  carriage,  and  strongly  marked  and  handsome  features. 
They  are  good  cultivators  and  make  fine  soldiers.  The 
Muhammadan  Jats  are  poor  cultivators,  like  the  Rajputs, 
of  whom  there  are  39,000.  The  Arains  (48,000)  present 


Tahstl. 

I 

Area  in  square 
miles. 

Number  of 

Population. 

1 

Population  per 

square  mile. 

Percentage  of 

variation  in 

population  be- 

tween 1891 
and  igoi. 

Number  of 

persons  able 

to  read  and 

write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Amritsar 

545 

3 

373 

488,383 

896-1 

+ 5-5 

29,160 

'Tarn  'Taran  . 

597 

2 

338 

325,576 

545-4 

+ 6-7 

8,514 

Ajnala  . 

417 

... 

331 

209,869 

503-3 

+ 6.6 

5,949 

District  total 

1,601 

5 

1,042 

1,023,828 

639-4 

+ 3-1 

43,623 

Note. — The  Egures  for  the  areas  of  tahstls  are  taken  from  revenue  returns.  The 
total  area  of  the  District  is  that  given  in  the  Census  Report. 


no  special  features  here.  The  Kambohs  (18,000)  take  first 
rank  as  cultivators.  Those  who  are  Muhammadans  resemble 
the  Arains,  while  the  Sikh  Kambohs  are  in  every  way  similar 
to  the  Jats.  They  excel  as  market-gardeners,  and  are  ready 
to  go  anywhere  to  improve  their  position.  Khattrls  (34,000) 
and  Aroras  (22,000)  are  the  chief  trading  castes;  Shaikhs 
(14,000)  are  partly  traders  and  partly  agriculturists.  Brahmans 
number  37,000.  Of  the  artisan  classes,  the  Tarkhans  (car- 
penters, 41,000),  Julahas  (weavers,  46,000),  Kumhars  (potters, 

35.000) ,  Mochis  (shoemakers  and  leather-workers,  29,000), 
Telis  (oil-pressers,  26,000),  Lohars  (blacksmiths,  22,000),  and 
Sonars  (goldsmiths,  11,000)  are  the  most  important.  The 
Kashmiris  (22,000),  who  live  by  the  woollen  industries,  may 
also  be  mentioned  here.  Of  the  menial  classes,  the  Chuhras, 
or  sweepers,  are  numerically  second  only  to  the  Jats,  numbering 
126,000,  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  other  im- 
portant menial  castes  are  the  Jhinwars  (water-carriers,  52,000), 
Chhimbas  and  Dhobis  (washermen,  17,000),  and  Nais  (barbers, 

17.000) .  There  are  19,000  Fakirs,  13,000  Mirasis  (village 
minstrels),  and  16,000  Barwalas  (village  watchmen).  About 
39  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  supported  by  agriculture. 

The  Amritsar  Mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was 
started  in  1852,  and  has  branches  at  Tarn  Taran,  Bahrwal, 
Jandiala,  and  elsewhere.  The  Alexandra  School  for  native 
Christian  girls,  built  in  1877,  and  the  Amritsar  Medical  Mission, 
with  branches  at  Ramdas  and  Jandiala,  are  managed  by  the 
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Church  Missionary  Society,  wliile  the  Church  of  England 
Zanana  Society,  which  started  work  at  Amritsar  in  1884,  main- 
tains St.  Catherine’s  Hospital  in  the  city.  The  District 
contained  1,492  native  Christians  in  1901. 

Amritsar  is  for  the  most  part  secure  against  any  serious  General 
failure  of  either  summer  or  winter  rains,  and  the  certainty  of 
each  harvest  is  further  secured  by  ample  irrigation  from  both  conditions, 
canals  and  wells.  The  prevalent  soil  is  a light  reddish-yellow 
loam,  with  patches  of  clay  where  the  surface  drainage  collects, 
and  occasionally  expanses  of  sandy  soil. 

The  land  is  held  almost  entirely  by  small  peasant  proprietors.  Chief 

large  estates  covering  only  about  15,000  acres.  The  area  for 

which  details  are  available  from  the  revenue  records  of  1903-4  tistics  and 

is  1,559  square  miles,  as  shown  below  : — principal 

, ; crops. 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Amritsar 

545 

45.^ 

261 

33 

Tarn  Taran  . 

597 

516 

298 

22 

Ajnala 

417 

265 

174 

80 

Total 

B559 

T234 

733 

135 

Wheat  is  the  chief  crop  of  the  spring  harvest,  covering 
542  square  miles  in  1903-4  ; gram  occupied  267  square  miles, 
and  barley  only  25.  In  the  autumn  harvest  maize  covered 
98  square  miles,  rice  54,  cotton  43,  pulses  25,  and  sugar-cane  28. 

The  cultivated  area  increased  by  a little  more  than  2 per 
cent,  during  the  ten  years  ending  1 901-2,  and  there  is  small 
room  for  further  increase.  Loans  for  the  improvement  of 
land  are  but  rarely  taken,  less  than  Rs.  10,000  having  been 
advanced  during  the  five  years  ending  1903-4. 

Few  cattle  are  bred  locally,  as  the  area  for  grazing  is 
extremely  limited.  Cattle  are  largely  bought  at  the  Diwali  and 
Baisakhi  fairs  held  at  Amritsar.  Buffaloes  are  kept  in  large 
numbers,  being  used  as  much  as  bullocks  for  working  the  wells. 
An  important  horse  fair  is  held  at  Amritsar  in  connexion  with 
each  of  the  cattle  fairs,  and  the  number  of  ponies  is  large,  but 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  breed.  Mules  and 
donkeys  are  largely  used  as  pack  animals.  Seven  horse  and 
thirteen  donkey  stallions  are  kept  by  the  Army  Remount 
department,  and  four  pony  stallions  by  the  District  board. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  kept  in  considerable  numbers,  but  few 
camels. 

Of  the  total  area  cultivated  in  1903-4,  733  square  miles. 


Improve- 
ments 
in  agricul- 
tural 
practice. 
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or  6o  per  cent.,  were  classed  as  irrigated.  Of  this  area, 
386  square  miles,  or  53  per  cent.,  were  irrigated  from  wells ; 
344,  or  47  per  cent.,  from  canals  ; and  1,750  acres  from  streams 
and  tanks.  The  District  is  traversed  by  the  Lahore  Main, 
Kasur,  and  Sobraon  branches  of  the  Bari  Doab  Canal,  from 
which  486  square  miles  can  be  irrigated  annually.  In  1903-4 
the  District  contained  12,159  masonry  wells  worked  with 
Persian  wheels  by  cattle,  besides  349  unbricked  wells,  water- 
lifts,  and  lever  wells.  The  inundated  lands  are  chiefly  on  the 
Ravi,  but  some  lie  on  the  Beas. 

Forests.  There  are  four  Deserved’  forests,  with  a total  area  of  2,886 
acres,  under  the  Forest  department,  and  119  acres  of  unclassed 
forest  under  the  Deputy-Commissioner.  Waste  land  is  scarce, 
and  trees  are  few.  The  revenue  from  forests  in  1903-4  was 
Rs.  3,200. 

Minerals.  The  only  mineral  product  of  value  is  kankar^  which  is  much 
used  for  road-metal  and  for  making  lime. 

Arts  and  The  manufactures  are  practically  confined  to  Amritsar  City, 

manufac-  which  formerly  had  a considerable  trade  in  weaving  shawls 
from  pashm ^ the  fine  wool  of  the  Tibetan  goat,  but  this  industry 
rapidly  declined  after  the  Franco-German  War.  Its  place  has 
been  largely  taken  by  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  which  are 
turned  out  in  great  quantities  and  find  a ready  sale  all  over  the 
world.  The  work  is  done  entirely  on  hand-looms,  and  the 
prices  range  from  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  50  per  yard,  or  even  higher.  Silk 
piece-goods  are  also  extensively  made.  Of  the  minor  artistic 
industries,  wood-carving,  ivory-carving,  and  the  manufacture  of 
brass  and  copper  ware  may  be  mentioned.  Amritsar  city 
contains  a number  of  steam  factories,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  Amritsar  cotton-spinning  mills,  with  312  employes; 
five  combined  cotton-ginning  factories  and  flour  and  rice-mills, 
with  377  employes;  the  Canal  department  workshops,  with  250  ; 
the  Government  forage  press,  with  69  ; and  the  municipal 
workshops,  with  37.  The  total  number  of  hands  employed  in 
1904  in  the  thirteen  registered  factories  in  Amritsar  city  was 
1,129.  A small  manufacture  of  acids  and  chemicals  is  carried 
on,  and  soap  is  largely  made. 

Commerce  Amritsar  city  is  the  most  flourishing  trade  centre  in  the 

and  trade.  Punjab,  and  the  value  of  the  yearly  imports  and  exports  is 
estimated  at  3 crores  and  2-2  crores  respectively.  The  principal 
articles  of  import  are  grain,  pulses,  sugai-,  oil,  salt,  tobacco,  raw 
cotton,  English  piece-goods,  thread,  shawls,  wool,  silk  (raw  and 
manufactured),  broadcloth,  blankets,  metals  and  hardware, 
glass,  and  dye-stuffs.  Many  of  these  are  re-exported ; and  the 
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District  also  exports  wheat,  shawls,  carpets,  cotton  goods, 
brass  vessels,  jewellery,  and  many  other  articles.  The  city  has 
a branch  of  the  National  Bank  of  India  and  a sub-agency  of 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  India.  The  District  contains  no 
other  town  of  any  importance  as  a trade  centre. 

The  main  line  of  the  North-Western  Railway  runs  through  Means  of 
the  District,  with  branches- from  Amritsar  to  Pathankot  and 
to  Patti  in  Lahore  District  via  Tarn  Taran.  The  grand  trunk 
road  runs  by  the  side  of  the  railway,  and  metalled  roads 
connect  Amritsar  city  with  Ajnala  and  Tarn  Taran.  The 
total  length  of  metalled  roads  is  78  miles  and  of  unmetalled 
roads  350  miles.  Of  these,  45  miles  of  metalled  and  17  of 
unmetalled  roads  are  under  the  Public  Works  department, 
and  the  rest  are  maintained  by  the  District  board.  The  Ravi 
is  crossed  by  twelve  ferries  and  the  Beas  by  ten ; these  rivers 
are  navigable  in  the  rains,  but  are  little  used.  The  canals  are 
not  navigable. 

Before  the  construction  of  the  Bari  Doab  Canal,  Amritsar,  Famine, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Punjab,  was  periodically  visited  by  famine. 

The  District  suffered  from  scarcity  in  1869;  but  since  then 
there  has  been  no  distress  deserving  mention,  and,  owing  to 
the  large  proportion  of  the  cultivation  irrigated  by  either  wells 
or  canals,  it  is  now  practically  secure  from  famine.  The  crops 
matured  in  the  famine  year  1899-1900  amounted  to  76  per 
cent,  of  the  normal. 

The  District  is  in  charge  of  a Deputy-Commissioner,  aided  District 
by  six  Assistant  or  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners,  of  whom  ^l^bdivi- 
one  is  in  charge  of  the  District  treasury.  It  is  divided  into  the  staff, 
three  tahstls  of  Amritsar,  Ajnala,  and  Tarn  Tton,  each  under 
a tahsllddr  and  naib-tahsilddr.  Amritsar  is  the  head-quarters 
of  a Superintending  Engineer  and  three  Executive  Engineers 
of  the  Canal  department. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  as  District  Magistrate  is  respon-  Civil  and 
sible  for  criminal  justice,  while  civil  judicial  work  is  under 
a District  Judge.  Both  are  supervised  by  the  Divisional  and 
Sessions  Judge  ofThe  Amritsar  Civil  Division.  In  addition  to 
a judge  of  the  Small  Cause  Court,  there  are  six  Munsifs,  three 
at  head-quarters  and  one  at  each  outlying  tahsll,  while  one  is 
registrar  to  the  Small  Cause  Court.  There  are  twenty  honorary 
magistrates,  of  whom  five  exercise  also  civil  powers.  The 
Sikhs  of  the  Manjha  are  as  a class  given  to  the  commission 
of  dacoity,  and  illicit  distillation  is  prevalent.  Civil  litigation 
presents  no  unusual  features,  except  that  Amritsar  city  provides 
a large  number  of  commercial  cases. 
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On  annexation,  a summary  settlement  was  made  in  1849-50. 
The  value  of  the  Sikh  collections  was  appraised,  and  the  cash 
demand  thus  arrived  at  was  proportionately  reduced.  The 
demand,  though  high  in  the  Amritsar  tahsll^  and  extremely  so 
in  Ajnala,  was  paid  for  three  or  four  years.  In  1852  the  first 
regular  settlement  was  made.  One-fourth  of  the  gross  produce 
was  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  Government  demand,  and  an 
assessment  of  p-J  lakhs  was  announced.  The  incidence  in 
Ajnala  was  Rs.  2-3-5  cultivated  acre  ; but  as  this  was 
found  to  be  excessive,  a reduction  of  15  per  cent,  was  made. 
In  1862  the  settlement  was  revised,  resulting  in  an  initial 
demand  of  9 lakhs  and  an  ultimate  demand  of  9J  lakhs.  The 
rates  varied  from  10  annas  to  Rs.  1-12  per  acre  (unirrigated), 
with  a water-rate  of  R.  i per  acre  (plus  an  extra  8 annas  if  the 
same  land  was  cropped  twice  in  the  year).  Wells  were  charged 
lump  sums,  averaging  about  Rs.  12  each  in  addition  to  the 
‘ dry  ’ rate.  This  settlement,  sanctioned  for  twenty  years  from 
1865,  was  allowed  to  run  on  till  1891.  In  1888  the  reassess- 
ment was  commenced.  The  water  rate  was  given  up  by  order 
of  Government  in  1891,  and  a system  adopted  by  which  land 
liable  to  canal  irrigation  was  separately  classed  and  a small 
separate  rate  fixed  for  it,  the  figures  obtained  by  its  application 
to  the  irrigated  area  being  added  to  the  village  assessment. 
Irrigation  from  the  canal  had  more  than  trebled,  while  the 
number  of  wells  in  use  had  fallen  off.  The  result  of  the 
assessment  was  an  initial  demand  of  12^  lakhs,  an  increase  of 
2i  lakhs  on  the  last  annual  payment  under  the  expiring  settle- 
ment. The  average  assessment  on  ‘ dry  ’ land  is  Rs.  1-2 
(maximum,  Rs.  1-8 ; minimum,  12  annas),  and  on  ‘wet’  land 
Rs.  1-15  (maximum,  Rs.  2-14;  minimum,  R.  i).  The  total 
demand,  including  cesses,  for  1903-4  was  14.5  lakhs. 

The  collections  of  land  revenue  alone  and  of  total  revenue 
are  shown  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  ; — 


1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1 900- 1. 

1903-4. 

L.and  revenue 

Total  revenue 

8,89 

12,79 

9,68 

i5>57 

10,48 

21,19 

10,88 

23,76 

The  District  contains  four  municipalities,  Amritsar,  MajItha, 
Jandiala  Guru,  and  Tarn  Taran,  and  one  ‘notified  area,’ 
Ramdas.  Outside  these,  local  affairs  are  managed  by  the 
District  board,  whose  income  in  1903-4  amounted  to  i'5 
lakhs,  derived  mainly  from  a local  rate.  The  expenditure 
was  1.7  lakhs,  public  works  forming  by  far  the  largest  item. 
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The  regular  police  force  consists  of  875  of  all  ranks,  including  Police  and 

5 cantonment  and  499  municipal  police,  under  a Superintendent, 
who  usually  has  one  Assistant,  one  Deputy-Superintendent,  and 

6 inspectors  under  him.  The  village  watchmen  number  1,374. 

There  are  12  police  stations  and  3 outposts.  The  District  jail 
at  head-quarters  has  accommodation  for  234  prisoners. 

The  District  stands  eleventh  among  the  twenty-eight  Districts  Education, 
of  the  Province  in  respect  of  the  literacy  of  its  population.  The 
proportion  of  literate  persons  in  1901  was  4-3  per  cent.  (7*4 
males  and  0-5  females).  The  District  contained  7,182  pupils 
under  instruction  in  1880-1, 16,273  in  1890-1, 16,872  in  1900-1, 
and  15,190  in  1903-4.  In  the  last  year  it  possessed  2 Arts 
colleges,  21  secondary,  1:54  primary,  and  2 special  (public) 
schools,  and  22  advanced  ajid  120  elementary  (private)  schools, 
with  1,951  girls  in  the  public  and  535  in  the  private  schools. 

The  two  Arts  colleges  are  at  Amritsar  city,  which  also  contains 
3 girls’  schools  (one  high  and  2 middle  schools).  The  District 
has  48  primary  schools  for  girls,  and  stands  first  in  the  Province 
in  the  matter  of  female  education.  Amritsar  municipality  also 
maintains  industrial  and  commercial  schools.  The  total  ex- 
penditure on  education  in  1903-4  was  1*9  lakhs,  to  which 
Government  contributed  Rs.  19,000,  fees  bringing  in  Rs.  46,000, 
and  subscriptions  and  endowments  Rs.  39,000,  while  District 
and  municipal  funds  provided  the  remaining  cost. 

Besides  the  civil  dispensary,  a female  hospital,  two  city  branch  Hospitals 

dispensaries,  and  a midwifery  school  at  Amritsar,  the  District  has 

^ ’ pensaries. 

seven  outlying  dispensaries.  In  1904  a total  of  166,364  out- 
patients and  2,741  in-patients  were  treated,  and  9,265  operations 
were  performed.  The  expenditure  was  Rs.  36,000,  most  of 
which  was  contributed  by  municipal  funds.  The  District  also 
contains  seven  mission  dispensaries,  which  receive  grants  from 
District  and  municipal  funds;  and  a leper  asylum  at  Tarn  Taran, 
which  was  transferred  to  the  Mission  to  Lepers  in  India  and 
the  East  in  1903. 

The  number  of  successful  vaccinations  in  1903-4  was  30,528,  Vaccina- 
representing  30  peF  1,000  of  population.  The  Vaccination  Act 
is  in  force  in  Amritsar  city. 

[J.  A.  Grant,  District  Gazetteer  (1892-3) ; Settlement  Report 
(1893);  and  Abstract  of  the  Code  of  Customary  law  for  the 
Amritsar  District  (1893).] 

Amritsar  Tahsil. — Tahsil  of  Amritsar  District,  Punjab, 
lying  between  31°  29'  and  31°  51'  N.  and  74°  42'  and  75°  24'  E., 
with  an  area  of  545  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Beas,  which  divides  it  from  the  State  of  Kapurthala. 
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West  of  the  high  bank  is  a fertile  belt  of  loam,  irrigated  by 
wells,  which  is  succeeded  by  a belt  of  sandy  country.  Beyond 
this  lies  a fertile  plain  irrigated  by  the  Bari  Doab  Canal. 
Amritsar  city  lies  in  a depression  in  this  tract.  The  population 
of  the  tahsll  in  1901  was  488,383,  compared  with  462,734  in 
1891.  The  city  of  Amritsar  (population,  162,429)  is  the 
head-quarters.  It  also  contains  the  towns  of  MajItha  (6,403) 
and  Jandiala  Guru  (7,750) ; and  373  villages.  The  land 
revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  6,22,000. 

Tarn  Taran  Tahsil. — Tahsll  of  Amritsar  District,  Punjab, 
lying  between  31°  10'  and  31°  40'  N.  and  74°  33'  and  75°  1 7'  E., 
with  an  area  of  597  square  miles.  It  forms  a triangle  with  its 
base  resting  on  the  Beas,  which  divides  it  from  the  State  of 
Kapurthala.  The  country  west  of  the  high  bank  of  the  river 
is  a level  plain  with  a soil  of  fertile  loam,  traversed  from  north 
to  south  by  two  natural  drainage  channels,  and  irrigated  by 
the  Bari  Doab  Canal.  The  population  in  1901  was  325,576, 
compared  with  305,127  in  1891.  The  town  of  Tarn  Taran 
(population,  4,428)  is  the  head-quarters.  It  also  contains  the 
town  of  Vairowal  (5,439),  and  338  villages.  The  land  revenue 
and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  4,72,000. 

Ajnala. — Tahsil  of  Amritsar  District,  Punjab,  lying  between 
31°  37'  and  32°  N.  and  74°  30'  and  74°  95'  E.,  with  an  area 
of  417  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the 
Ravi,  separating  it  from  Sialkot  District.  The  Sakki,  a sluggish 
perennial  stream,  which  falls  into  the  Ravi  near  the  southern 
boundary,  separates  the  alluvial  lowlands  from  the  upland 
plateau  whieh  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  area.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  plateau  is  irrigated  by  the  Bari  Doab  Canal,  and 
the  northern  by  wells.  Cultivation  is  less  extensive  than  in  the 
other  tahsils,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  soil.  The  popula- 
tion in  1901  was  209,869,  compared  with  224,836  in  1891. 
It  contains  331  villages,  of  which  Ajnala  is  the  head-quarters. 
The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to 
Rs.  3,61,000. 

Amritsar  City. — Head-quarters  of  Amritsar  District,  Pun- 
jab, and  holy  city  of  the  Sikhs,  situated  in  31°  38'  N.  and  74° 
53''  E.,  on  the  North-Western  Railway  and  the  grand  trunk 
road,  33  miles  east  of  Lahore;  distant  by  rail  from  Calcutta 
1,232  miles,  from  Bombay  1,260,  and  from  Karachi  816.  In 
population  Amritsar  comes  next  in  the  Province  after  Delhi  and 
Lahore,  and  in  point  of  commercial  importance  vies  with  Delhi. 
The  population  was  151,896  in  1881,  136,766  in  1891,  and 
162,429  in  1901,  including  1,390  in  the  cantonment.  It 
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includes  77,795  Muhammadans,  65,117  Hindus,  17,860  Sikhs, 
1,104  Christians,  532  Jains,  and  19  ParsTs. 

The  city  lies  in  a depression  in  the  middle  of  the  Bari  Doab. 
The  canal  flows  within  a mile  of  it,  and  irrigation  channels 
intersect  the  fields  on  every  side.  In  the  rainy  season  the  sub- 
soil water  rises  everywhere  close  to  the  surface,  and  in  some 
places  lies  above  it.  Thus  the  city  is  completely  water-logged, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  unhealthy  site  in  the  Province.  The 
Sikh  religion  centres  round  the  Golden  Temple  of  Amritsar  and 
its  tank.  Guru  Ram  Das  first  settled  near  the  tank  about  1574, 
and  obtained  a grant  of  the  site  with  500  btghas  of  land  from 
Akbar  in  1577.  The  tank  was  called  Amritsar,  ‘the  tank  of 
nectar  or  immortality,’  though  others  derive  the  name  from 
Amar  Das,  the  predecessor  pf  Ram  Das.  Arjun,  the  next  Guru, 
built  the  temple,  and  the  foundation  grew  in  religious  and  poli- 
tical importance  until,  on  the  retirement  of  Ahmad  Shah  from 
India,  in  1762,  the  temple  rose  from  the  ashes  in  which  he  had 
left  it,  and  Amritsar  became  the  acknowledged  capital  of  an 
independent  community.  It  was  for  a time  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bhang!  confederacy,  but  Ranjit  Singh  seized  the  city  in  1802. 
As  a devout  Sikh,  he  spent  large  sums  of  money  on  the  decora- 
tion of  the  temple  and  roofed  it  with  sheets  of  copper  gilt.  At 
the  same  time  he  put  an  end  to  the  independent  supremacy  of  the 
Bhang!  misl^  and  incorporated  Amritsar  in  his  own  dominions. 

From  that  time  circumstances  combined  to  make  the  city 
the  greatest  commercial  centre  in  the  Sikh  kingdom.  The 
fame  of  the  temple  brought  visitors  from  far  and  near.  Close 
to  Lahore,  the  sacred  city  was  yet  far  enough  off  to  be  free  from 
the  distracting  influence  of  political  intrigue.  Two  large  fairs 
were  instituted,  one  at  the  Baisakhi  festival  in  April,  the  other 
at  the  D!wal!  in  November.  Religious  as  they  were  originally, 
it  was  inevitable  that  these  gatherings  should  acquire  a com- 
mercial importance.  The  shawl  industry  appears  to  have  spread 
pari  passu  with  the  dominion  of  Ranj!t  Singh,  and  received 
a great  impetus  about  1833,  when  a number  of  Kashmir! 
weavers  left  their  famine-stricken  country  and  settled  in  Amrit- 
sar. The  supply  created  a large  demand  in  Hyderabad, 
Lucknow,  Delhi,  and  the  States  of  Rajputana.  The  export 
trade  began  immediately  after  annexation,  and  4,000  looms  are 
said  to  have  been  at  work  simultaneously  in  Amritsar.  This 
great  demand  did  not  last.  Europeans  ceased  to  wear  Kashmir 
shawls,  and  the  number  of  looms  dwindled  to  about  1,000. 
The  shawl  industry,  however,  had  done  its  work  for  Amritsar, 
and  established  it  as  a centre  not  only  of  particular  industries 
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but  of  trade  in  general.  Merchants  from  a distance  found  that 
customers  were  plentiful  at  Amritsar,  and  caravans  from  Bok- 
hara, Kabul,  and  Kashmir  began  to  be  seen  at  the  great  fairs. 
Trade  in  European  goods,  which  these  travelling  merchants 
wanted  in  exchange  for  their  local  wares,  sprang  up  auto- 
matically, while  the  Amritsar  shawl-weavers,  casting  about  for 
employment,  found  in  the  carpets  of  Afghanistan  and  the  silk- 
work  of  Bokhara  occupation  for  their  imitative  talent  and  their 
idle  looms.  The  carpet  industry  has  taken  root.  The  Native 
States  and  Central  Asia  are  ransacked  for  choice  patterns, 
a number  of  wealthy  firms  are  pushing  the  trade  with  great 
enterprise  and  vigour,  and  the  output  has  been  increasing 
largely  every  year.  The  silk  industry  has  had  a strange  history 
in  Amritsar.  The  supply  of  raw  silk  from  Bokhara  was  small, 
and  China  was  soon  indented  on.  The  trade  has  grown,  and 
now  Amritsar  exports  to  Peshawar  and  beyond  the  frontier  the 
silk  goods  which  the  caravans  from  Kabul  showed  her  artisans 
how  to  make.  Sulphate  of  copper,  soap,  carved  wood,  ivory 
and  brass-work  are  the  minor  products  of  Amritsar.  The  city 
has  a branch  of  the  National  Bank  of  India  and  a sub-agency 
of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  India. 

The  Darbar  Sahib,  as  the  Golden  Temple  is  called  by  the 
Sikhs,  is  a square  building  with  a dome-shaped  roof,  plated  with 
copper  gilt.  The  walls  throughout  are  of  marble,  the  spoils  of 
Jahangir’s  tomb  and  other  Muhammadan  monuments,  and  are 
adorned  with  inlaid  devices  of  figures  and  flowers.  Under  the 
dome,  shaded  by  a gorgeous  silk  canopy,  lies  the  Granth  Sahib, 
the  sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs,  from  which  the  attendant  priests 
read  passages  morning  and  evening.  The  tank  surrounds  the 
temple  on  all  sides,  and  a broad  causeway  leads  across  from 
the  temple  itself  to  the  buildings  which  cluster  round  the  tank. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  are  the  Akal  Bungah,  which 
contains  the  temple  treasures  ; the  seven-storeyed  tower  known 
as  Baba  Atl,  erected  rather  more  than  a century  ago  in  memory 
of  .a  son  of  Guru  Har  Gobind  ; and  the  Bungah  Ramgarhian,  of 
the  same  period,  with  its  two  lofty  minarets.  The  other  build- 
ings include  a large  number  of  Bungahs  or  hospices  built  by 
Sikh  chiefs  and  Sardars,  for  their  own  accommodation  and  that 
of  their  friends  when  they  come  to  worship  at  the  temple. 
The  fort  of  Govindgarh  to  the  north-west  of  the  city  and  close 
to  its  walls  was  built  by  Ranjit  Singh  in  1805-9.  The  Ram 
Bagh  on  the  north-east  of  the  city  was  also  laid  out  by  his 
orders,  and  like  the  Golden  Temple  it  owes  some  of  its  archi- 
tectural ornament  to  the  Muhammadan  remains  at  Lahore. 
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Amritsar  is  garrisoned  by  a detachment  of  native  infantry 
from  Jullundur  or  Sialkot,  a detachment  of  garrison  artillery 
from  Ferozepore,  and  a detachment  of  sappers  and  miners. 
The  municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The  income  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  5 lakhs,  and  the  ex- 
penditure 4-9  lakhs.  The  income  and  expenditure  in  1903—4 
was  11-9  and  11-4  lakhs  respectively.  The  chief  source  of 
income  is  octroi  (Rs.  3,94,000)  ; and  the  principal  items 
of  expenditure  were  conservancy  (Rs.  75,000),  education 
(Rs.  68,000),  hospitals  and  dispensaries  (Rs.  1,31,000),  and 
administration  (Rs.  99,000).  The  income  and  expenditure  of 
cantonment  funds  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged 
Rs.  5,000. 

The  chief  educational  institutions  are  the  Khalsa  College 
and  Mission  College,  both  Arts  colleges  of  the  Punjab  Uni- 
versity. The  city  also  contains  5 high  schools  and  2 middle 
schools  for  boys,  and  3 schools  for  girls.  The  industrial 
school  and  the  clerical  and  commercial  schools,  maintained 
by  the  municipality,  are  important  institutions.  Details  of 
the  industries  of  the  city  are  given  in  the  article  on  Amritsar 
District. 

Bundala. — ATlage  in  the  District  and  iahsil  of  Amritsar, 
Punjab,  situated  in  31°  32'  N.  and  74°  59'  E.,  ii  miles  south- 
east of  Amritsar  city.  Population  (1901),  4,500.  The  place 
is  of  little  commercial  importance,  and  is  chiefly  noticeable  for 
its  famous  monastery  of  Jogis. 

Jandiala  Guru. — Town  in  the  District  and  tahsil  of 
Amritsar,  Punjab,  situated  in  31^^  34'  N.  and  75°  2'  E.,  on  the 
North-Western  Railway,  and  on  the  grand  trunk  road,  ii  miles 
east  of  Amritsar  city.  Population  (1901),  7,750.  The  pro- 
prietary body  are  fats,  but  there  is  a large  mercantile  community 
of  Bhabras,  who  by  religion  are  Jains.  There  is  a considerable 
manufacture  of  blankets  and  brass  vessels.  The  municipality 
was  created  in  1867.  The  income  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1902-3  averaged  Rs.  8,200,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  8,100. 
The  income  in  f903-4  was  Rs.  8,400,  chiefly  derived  from 
octroi ) and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  9,800.  The  town  possesses 
an  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school,  maintained  by  the  District 
board,  and  mission  hospitals  for  men  and  women. 

Majitha. — Town  in  the  District  and  tahsil  of  Amritsar, 
Punjab,  situated  in  31°  46'  N.  and  74°  58'  E.,  12  miles  north- 
east of  Amritsar  city.  The  main  branch  of  the  Bari  Doab 
Canal  runs  between  Majitha  and  the  village  of  Kathu  Nangal, 
a station  on  the  Amritsar  and  Pathankot  Railway,  4 miles  to  the 
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north.  Population  (1901),  6,403.  The  town  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  a Gil  Jat  from  the  Malwa,  named  Madu,  who 
called  the  town  Madu  Jetha  after  his  eldest  son  {jetha).  To 
the  Jat  clan  of  this  village  belonged  the  Majitha  Sardars,  some 
of  whom,  such  as  Sardars  Desa  Singh  and  Lehna  Singh,  held 
high  places  at  the  court  of  Ranjit  Singh.  The  municipality 
was  created  in  1867.  The  income  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1902-3  averaged  Rs.  3,700,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  3,000. 
I’he  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  4,800,  chiefly  from  octroi ; and 
the  expenditure  was  Rs.  4,700.  Some  carpets  are  manufactured, 
but  the  town  is  not  of  any  commercial  importance.  There  is 
an  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school  and  a dispensary. 

Tarn  Taran  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsll  of  the 
same  name  in  Amritsar  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  31°  27'  N. 
and  74°  56'  E.,  on  the  Amritsar-PattI  branch  of  the  North- 
Western  Railway.  Population  (1901),  4,428.  A metalled  road 
connects  the  town  with  Amritsar,  which  is  14  miles  to  the 
north.  Tarn  Taran  is  the  chief  town  in  the  Amritsar  Manjha, 
or  upland  tract ; but  its  importance  is  entirely  religious,  and 
centres  round  the  sacred  tank,  said  to  have  been  dug  by  Arjun, 
the  fifth  Guru  of  the  Sikhs,  which  is  300  yards  square,  with 
a paved  walk  running  round  it.  Ranjit  Singh  greatly  revered 
the  temple  at  Tarn  Taran,  which  was  originally  built  in  1768, 
and  overlaid  it  with  plates  of  copper  gilt,  besides  richly 
ornamenting  it.  On  the  north  side  of  the  tank  stands  a lofty 
column,  erected  by  prince  Nao  NihM  Singh.  The  water  of  the 
tank  is  supposed  to  cure  leprosy,  and  lepers  come  to  it  even 
from  places  beyond  the  Punjab.  The  leper  asylum  outside 
and  the  large  leper  quarter  within  the  city  testify  more  to  the 
fame  of  the  tank  than  to  its  healing  qualities.  The  asylum  was 
handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  Mission  to  Lepers  in  India  and 
the  East  in  1903.  The  Sobraon  branch  of  the  Bari  Doab 
Canal  flows  within  a short  distance  of  the  town,  and  from  this 
the  great  tank  is  supplied  with  water  through  a channel  con- 
structed at  the  expense  of  the  Raja  of  Jind.  A fair  is  celebrated 
monthly,  especially  in  the  Hindu  months  Chait  and  Bhadon, 
when  large  crowds  assemble.  The  municipality  was  created 
in  1875.  The  income  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3 
averaged  Rs.  7,700,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  7,400.  The 
income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  10,300,  chiefly  from  octroi;  and 
the  expenditure  was  Rs.  9,300.  The  chief  industries  are  the 
manufacture  of  iron  vessels  and  wooden  cotton-presses.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  not  important.  It  has  three  middle  schools, 
a Government  dispensary,  and  a female  mission  hospital. 
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Vairowal. — Town  in  the  Tarn  Taran  tahsll  of  Amritsar 
District,  Punjab,  situated  in  31°  25'  N.  and  75°  10'  E.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Beas.  Population  (1901),  5,439.  The  place 
is  of  no  commercial  or  historical  importance.  It  contains 
a vernacular  middle  school. 

Gurdaspur  District. — District  in  the  Lahore  Division 
of  the  Punjab,  lying  between  31°  35'  and  32°  30'  N.  and 
74°  52^  and  75°  56'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,889  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Jammu  province  of  Kashmir ; on 
the  west  by  Sialkot  District ; on  the  south-west  by  Amritsar ; 
on  the  south-east  and  east  by  the  Beas,  which  separates  it  from 
the  Kapurthala  State  artd  Hoshiarpur  District,  and  also  by 
Kangra  District;  and  on 'the  north-east  by  the  Chamba  State. 

The  District  occupies  the  submontane  portion  of  the  Bari 
Doab,  together  with  a triangular  wedge  of  territory  west  of  the 
Ravi.  It  includes  the  hill  stations  of  Dalhousie  and  Bakloh, 
two  isolated  pieces  of  hill  territory  acquired  from  the  Chamba 
State,  together  with  a strip  of  territory  on  which  the  cart-road 
runs  connecting  these  outlying  stations  with  the  main  body 
of  the  District.  Dalhousie  crowns  the  westernmost  shoulder 
of  a magnificent  snowy  range,  the  Dhaola  Dhar,  between  which 
and  the  plains  two  minor  ranges  intervene.  The  Pathankot 
tahsll  comprises  130  miles  of  hilly  country  between  the  Ravi 
and  the  Chakki  torrent,  which  divides  it  from  Kangra  District. 
The  central  watershed  of  the  Doab  consists  of  an  elevated 
plain,  contracted  to  an  apex  just  below  the  hills,  but  rapidly 
spreading  out  like  an  open  fan  until  it  fills  the  whole  space 
between  the  two  river-beds.  Well-defined  banks  terminate  the 
plateau  on  either  side,  the  country  falling  abruptly  away  to  the 
present  level  of  the  rivers.  The  bank  towards  the  Beas  valley 
attains  a considerable  height,  and  is  covered  by  a ridge  of 
drifted  sand  ; that  towards  the  Ravi  is  less  marked.  The 
plain,  though  apparently  a dead  level,  has  a sufficient  westward 
slope  to  cause  a rapid  flow  of  water  in  definite  drainage  lines 
after  heavy  rain.  Immediately  below  the  hills  the  country 
is  well  wooded,  tmdulating,  and  picturesque ; and,  being  con- 
stantly kept  cool  and  moist  by  the  drainage  of  the  hills,  it  wears 
an  aspect  of  freshness  very  different  from  the  arid  monotony 
of  the  plains.  West  of  the  RWu  is  a small  tract  between  that 
river  and  the  Jammu  hills,  watered  by  numerous  flowing  streams 
and  of  great  fertility ; but  the  rest  of  the  District  west  of  the 
Ravi  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  riverain  strips,  an  arid  expanse 
of  rolling  downs  intersected  by  sandy  torrent  beds. 

The  Chakki  stream,  after  forming  the  eastern  border  of  the 
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Pathankot  tahsll^  falls  into  the  Beas,  which  touches  the  boundary 
of  the  District  at  Mirthal,  and  thence,  running  south,  divides 
it  from  Hoshiarpur  District  on  the  east.  On  the  west,  the  Ravi 
forms  the  border  between  Gurdaspur  and  the  Jammu  State  for 
about  25  miles,  after  which  it  enters  the  District  and  meanders 
in  a south-westerly  course  till  it  leaves  Gurdaspur  and  forms 
the  boundary  between  Sialkot  and  Amritsar  Districts.  Its  chief 
tributary  is  the  Ujh,  which  enters  the  Shakargarh  tahsU  from 
Jammu.  Several  minor  torrents  traverse  the  District,  and  the 
drainage  from  the  hills  has  formed  large  jhtls  or  swamps,  of 
which  the  Kahnuwan  is  the  largest.  Their  area  has,  however, 
been  much  diminished  by  drainage  during  recent  years.  The 
Bari  Doab  Canal,  which  takes  off  from  the  Ravi  at  Madhopur, 
just  south  of  the  hills,  runs  for  some  miles  through  a deep 
cutting,  but  emerges  on  the  level  a little  east  of  Gurdaspur 
town,  and  divides  into  four  main  branches. 

With  the  exception  of  a narrow  strip  penetrating  the  hills 
between  the  Chakki  and  Ravi  rivers,  the  whole  of  the  District 
lies  on  the  alluvium.  The  north-east  running  up  to  Dalhousie 
includes  representatives  of  the  older  rocks  of  the  Central 
Himalayan  zone,  consisting  of  slates  overlain  by  conglomerates 
and  limestones.  The  slates  are  usually  referred  to  the  infra- 
Blaini  series  of  Simla,  and  the  conglomerates,  with  which  are 
associated  masses  of  trap,  to  the  Blaini  group,  while  the  lime- 
stones are  supposed  to  represent  the  Krol  group.  To  the 
south-west  of  these,  the  outer  hills  are  composed  of  sandstones 
and  conglomerates  of  Upper  Tertiary  age,  belonging  to  the 
Siwalik  series. 

The  District  includes  portions  of  several  different  botanical 
areas.  Its  southern  part  is  entirely  in  the  Central  Punjab  plain, 
and  the  flora  resembles  that  of  Jullundur.  Owing  to  dense 
cultivation,  there  are  few  wild  plants,  except  the  field  weeds 
that  come  up  with  the  spring  and  autumn  crops ; but  on  the 
rivers  the  tali  {Dalbergia  Sissoo)  occurs,  and  blocks  of  inferior 
soil  are  covered  with  a jungle  of  reed-grass  {Saccharum  and 
Andropogon  sp.)  and  tamarisk  i^jhao,  pilchi).  Trees  are  chiefly 
planted,  but  the  dhdk  (Butea  frondosa)  and  klkar  (Acacia 
arabicci)  grow  spontaneously,  though  the  second  is  a doubtful 
native.  The  ber  (Zizyphus  Jujubd)  is  abundant.  The  sub- 
montane tract  east  of  the  Ravi  is  well  wooded  : the  mango,  the 
jdmun  (Eugenia  Ja7nbolana)^  and  the  mulberry,  with  different 
shrubs  and  herbs  of  the  Outer  Himalaya,  are  frequent.  West 
of  the  Ravi  there  is  little  natural  vegetation.  The  Pathankot 
tahsll  is  mainly  Outer  Himalayan. 
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The  wild  animals  include  the  leopard,  wolf,  wild  cat,  hyena.  Fauna, 
hog,  and  deer,  found  chiefly  in  the  Pathankot  tahsiL  Nilgai 
are  also  common.  Owing  to  the  drying  up  of  the  jliils^  the 
water-fowl  for  which  the  District  was  once  famous  have  largely 
disappeared. 

The  climate  is  on  the  whole  good,  and,  because  of  the  proximity  Climate 
of  the  hills,  the  heat  is  never  excessive.  The  Pathankot  iahsll 
is  decidedly  malarious,  owing  to  its  heavy  rainfall,  and  to  the 
large  proportion  of  its  soil  which  is  saturated  with  canal  irrigation. 

Goitre  is  common  here  and  spleen  disease  in  all  parts. 

The  rainfall  is  abundant.  Excluding  Dalhousie,  where  the  Rainfall, 
annual  fall  averages  8o  inches,  the  average  varies  from  24  inches 
at  Allwal  in  the  Batala  tahsll,  to  51  inches  at  Madhopur,  where 
1 1 inches  fall  in  the  winter  and  40  in  the  summer.  The  greatest 
rainfall  recorded  during'  the  twenty  years  ending  1901  was 
99  inches  at  Dalhousie  in  1882-3,  and  80  inches  at  Madhopur 
in  1881-2.  Only  9*6  inches  fell  at  Allwal  in  1899-1900.  In 
1870  the  Ravi  altered  its  course,  and  began  to  threaten  the 
town  of  Dera  Nanak.  In  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  made  to 
divert  the  channel,  the  river  carried  away  the  Tali  Sahib  temple, 
and  the  town  itself  was  only  saved  by  the  erection  of  a strong 
embankment.  There  were  heavy  floods  in  1892  and  1894. 

The  earliest  relics  of  antiquity  are  the  cave-temples  of  Mukh-  History, 
eshwar,  attributed  to  the  Pandavas,  on  the  Ravi.  Pathankot 
was  the  seat  of  an  ancient  Hindu  kingdom  whose  history  is  re- 
lated in  the  article  on  that  town.  During  the  Saiyid  dynasty 
the  District  was  in  the  heart  of  the  Khokhar  country,  and 
Kalanaur  was  twice  attacked  by  Jasrath  Khokhar.  Akbar  was 
at  Kalanaur  wEen  he  received  the  news  of  Humayun’s  death,  and 
he  was  here  installed  by  Bairam  Khan  on  February  15,  1556, 
and  seems  often  subsequently  to  have  held  his  court  here.  He 
had  to  retake  the  District  from  Sikandar  Shah,  Suri,  in  the 
following  year.  Under  Akbar  the  Afghans  who  had  been 
settled  at  Kahnuw^an  by  Sher  Shah  were  driven  out,  and  the 
place  became  a favourite  resort  of  Jahangir.  In  the  reign  of 
Shah  Jahan  the  Shah  Nahr  or  ‘royal  canal’  was  begun,  in  order 
to  conduct  water  from  the  Ravi  to  the  gardens  at  Shalamar, 
near  Lahore ; and  prince  Murad’s  army  assembled  at  Bahram- 
pur,  the  head-quarters  of  the  chakladdr  or  governor  of  Jammu 
and  Kangra,  for  his  campaign  against  Raja  Jagat  Chand.  The 
chief  historical  importance  of  the  District,  however,  lies  in  its 
connexion  with  the  rise  of  the  Sikhs.  Dera  Baba  Nanak  on 
the  Ravi  preserves  the  name  of  the  founder  of  Sikhism,  who 
died  in  1538  on  the  opposite  bank.  Both  Guru  Amar  Das 
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and  Guru  Har  Rai  were  also  connected  with  the  District.  In 
1710  the  Sikh  leader  Banda  plundered  Batala  and  Kalanaur, 
and  made  the  District  the  head-quarters  of  his  raids  on  the 
neighbourhood.  Driven  into  the  hills  by  Bahadur  Shah  in 
1711,  he  returned  and  built  a fort  at  Lohgarh,  identified  with 
the  modern  Gurdaspur,  and  defeated  Islam  Jang,  viceroy  of 
Lahore.  In  1713  Abdus  Samad  Khan  drove  him  back  to  the 
hills,  and,  though  he  again  returned  and  recaptured  Kalanaur, 
finally  took  him  prisoner  at  Lohgarh  in  1716. 

The  next  period  in  the  history  of  the  District  is  closely 
connected  with  Adlna  Beg.  At  first  governor  of  Bahrampur 
and  subsequently  of  the  Jullundur  Doab,  he  founded  Dmanagar 
in  1730,  which  he  seems  generally  to  have  made  his  head- 
quarters. This  ruler  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  astuteness 
with  which  he  played  off  Ahmad  Shah,  the  Delhi  emperors, 
and  the  Marathas,  one  against  the  other,  until  he  was  installed 
by  the  last-named  power  as  governor  of  Lahore  with  head- 
quarters at  Batala.  His  death  in  1758  removed  the  main 
obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the  Sikh  power,  which  was  only 
temporarily  checked  by  their  defeat  at  Barnala  in  1762. 

The  Sikh  Ramgarhia  confederacy,  under  the  famous  Jassa 
Singh,  then  occupied  Batala,  Dmanagar,  Kalanaur,  Srigovind- 
pur,  and  other  places,  the  rest  of  the  Bari  Doab  south  of 
Dinanagar  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Kanhayas,  while  west 
of  the  Ravi  the  Bhangi  confederacy  rose  to  power.  The  rival 
confederacies  soon  fell  out,  and  a struggle  for  supremacy 
ensued  between  the  Ramgarhias  and  Kanhayas ; the  Bhangi, 
who  supported  the  former,  lost  their  power  in  these  parts  in 
1774,  and  Jassa  Singh  himself  was  expelled  by  the  Kanhayas. 
He  returned  in  1783,  but  again  lost  Batala  to  the  Kanhayas  in 
1786  ; and  two  years  after  his  death,  in  1806,  all  the  remaining 
possessions  of  the  Ramgarhia  confederacy  were  confiscated  by 
Ranjit  Singh.  The  Kanhaya  estates  were  confiscated  in  1811, 
and  later  on  Batala  and  its  dependencies  were  assigned  to 
Sher  Singh,  a putative  son  of  Ranjit  Singh  by  his  Kanhaya 
wife,  Mahtab  Kaur.  Dinanagar  was  a favourite  resort  of 
Ranjit  Singh,  and  it  was  there  that  in  1838  he  received  the 
Macnaghten  mission  which  negotiated  the  proposed  alliance 
for  placing  Shah  Shuja  on  the  throne  of  Kabul. 

Pathankot  and  a few  neighbouring  villages  in  the  plains, 
together  with  all  the  hilly  portion  of  the  District,  formed  part 
of  the  country  ceded  by  the  Sikhs  to  the  British  after  the  first 
Sikh  War  in  1846.  Under  the  original  distribution  of  the  new 
territory  they  were  attached  to  Kangra ; but  after  the  final 
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annexation  in  1849,  upper  portion  of  the  Bari  Doab  became 
a separate  District,  with  its  head-quarters  at  Batala.  In  1852 
the  head-quarters  were  removed  to  Gurdaspur,  and  in  1853 
the  District  received  an  addition  by  the  transfer  from  Sialkot 
of  the  Shakargarh  tahsll.  No  outbreak  took  place  during  the 
Mutiny,  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  Hindustanis  then 
employed  on  the  head-works  of  the  canal ; but  the  ford  of 
Trimmu  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  at  which  Nicholson,  after 
his  famous  forced  march  from  Amritsar,  intercepted  and 
destroyed  the  Sialkot  mutineers.  In  1853  the  site  for  the  new 
sanitarium  of  Dalhousie,  together  with  the  strip  of  hill  road 
connecting  it  with  the  plains,  was  acquired  by  the  British 
Government  by  purchase  from  the  Chamba  State.  It  was 
transferred  from  Kangra  in  i860,  and  in  1862  the  further 
transfer  of  a strip  of  hill  country  between  the  Ravi  and  the 
Ghakki  brought  the  District  into  its  present  shape. 

Recent  authorities  locate  the  Sangala  of  Alexander’s  his- 
torians, the  stronghold  of  the  Kathaei,  in  Gurdaspur  District, 

but  the  exact  site  has  not  been  determined.  If  this  theory 

« 

be  correct,  the  twelve  altars  set  up  by  Alexander  to  mark 
the  extreme  limit  of  his  advance  were  probably  erected  in  the 
Beas  lowlands,  somewhere  near  the  meeting-point  of  the  three 
Districts  of  Gurdaspur,  Hoshiarpur,  and  Kangra.  The  anti- 
quities of  Pathankot  are  dealt  with  in  the  article  on  that 
town.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  the  rock-temples  at 
Mukheshwar  (Mukesar)  on  the  Ravi,  which  legend  attributes 
to  the  Pandavas.  The  only  inscription  is  undecipherable,  but, 
judging  from  the  character  of  the  letters  that  have  been  made 
out,  it  dates  approximately  from  the  eleventh  century.  The 
soft  sandstone  of  the  sculptures  has  everywhere  decayed. 
Among  monuments  of  later  date,  the  most  interesting  is  the 
masonry  platform  at  Kalanaur,  which  marks  the  scene  of 
Akbar’s  coronation  in  1556.  For  particulars  as  to  other 
remains  of  interest,  see  the  article  on  Batala  Town. 

Gurdaspur  contains  ii  towns  and  2,244  villages.  Its  popu- 
lation at  the  last  three  enumerations  was:  (1881)  823,695, 
(1891)  943,922,  and  (1901)  940,334.  During  the  last  decade  it 
decreased  by  0-4  per  cent.,  the  fall  being  largely  accounted  for 
by  emigration,  about  44,000  settlers  having  gone  from  this 
District  to  the  Chenab  Colony.  The  District  is  divided  into 
the  four  tahsils  of  Gurdaspur,  Batala,  Shakargarh,  and 
Pathankot,  the  head-quarters  of  each  being  at  the  place  from 
which  it  is  named.  The  chief  towns  are  the  municipalities  of 
Gurdaspur,  the  administrative  head-quarters  of  the  District, 
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Dalhousie,  Batala,  DInanagar,  Kalanaur,  Pathankot, 
SujANPUR,  Dera  Nanak,  and  Srigobindpur. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  statistics  of  population 
in  1901  : — ■ 


Tahsil. 

Area  in  square 

miles. 

Number  of 

i 

Population. 

Population  per 

square  mile. 

Percentage  of 

variation  in 

population 

between  1891 

and  1901. 

Number  of 

persons  able 

to  read  and 

write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Gurdaspur 

Shakargarh 

Pathankot 

Batala 

District  total 

496 

485 

367 

476 

3 

• • • 

5 

3 

668 

703 

395 

478 

258,379 

234,465 

141,623 

305,867 

520.9 

483.4 

385-9 

642-6 

+ 2-5 
- 6-3 
+ 0-5 

+ 1-7 

7,478 

4,789 

5,250 

9,262 

1,889* 

1 1 

2,244 

940,334 

497-8 

+ 0.4 

26,779 

* The  only  figures  available  for  the  areas  of  iahstls  are  those  derived  from  the 
revenue  returns,  and  the  iahsil  densities  have  been  calculated  on  the  areas  given  in 
the  revenue  returns  for  igoo-i.  These  returns  do  not  always  cover  the  whole  of  the 
country  comprised  in  a tahsil ; and  hence  the  total  of  the  tahsil  areas  does  not  agree 
with  the  District  area  as  shown  in  the  Ce?isus  Report  of  1901,  in  the  table  above,  and 
on  page  57,  which  is  the  complete  area  as  calculated  by  the  Survey  department.  The 
tracts  not  included  in  the  revenue  survey  are  as  a rule  uninhabited  or  very  sparsely 
populated. 

Muhammadans  number  463,371,  or  over  49  per  cent,  of  the 
total;  Hindus,  380,636,  or  over  40  per  cent;  and  Sikhs,  91,756, 
or  10  per  cent.  Mirza  Ghulam  Ahmad  of  Kadlan,  who  claims 
to  be  the  Mahdi  and  the  Messiah,  has  founded  a Muhammadan 
sect  known  as  the  Ahmadiyas.  The  District  contains  several 
important  Sikh  shrines,  especially  at  Dera  Nanak,  and  a large 
number  of  Hindu  and  Sikh  religious  houses.  The  density  of 
the  population  is  high.  The  language  of  the  District  is  chiefly 
Punjabi,  but  a good  deal  of  DogrI  is  spoken  on  the  Jammu 
border. 

and  The  agricultural  Jats  are  the  most  numerous  tribe,  number- 
ing 143,000,  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Other  agricultural 
tribes  are  the  Rajputs,  who  mostly  inhabit  the  submontane 
portion  of  the  District  and  number  80,000,  the  Arains  (64,000), 
and  the  Gujars  (49,000).  Of  the  commercial  and  money- 
lending  classes,  the  most  numerous  are  the  Khattrls  (17,000) 
and  Mahajan  Paharl  (14,000),  who  are  stronger  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Province.  The  Brahmans  number 
45,000.  Of  artisan  classes,  the  Julahas  (weavers,  47,000), 
Tarkhans  (carpenters,  35,000),  Kumhars  (potters,  22,000), 
Telis  (oil-pressers,  19,000),  and  Mochls  (shoemakers  and 
leather-workers,  15,000)  are  the  most  important.  The  menial 
castes  include  the  Chuhras  (sweepers,  67,000),  Jhmwars 
(water-carriers,  39,000),  Nais  (barbers,  16,000),  Chhimbas 
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and  Dhobis  (washermen,  13,000),  Chamars  (field  labourers, 
general  coolies,  and  leather  workers,  28,000),  Dumnas  (makers 
of  bamboo  articles,  10,000),  and  Meghs  (weavers,  7,000). 

Other  castes  worth  mentioning  in  this  District  are  the  Mlrasis 
(village  minstrels,  31,000),  Fakirs  (mendicants,  17,000),  and 
Barwalas  (village  watchmen  and  messengers,  11,000).  About 
50  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  supported  by  agriculture. 

The  American  United  Presbyterian  Mission  has  been  estab-  Christian 
lished  in  Gurdaspur  since  1872,  and  occupies  the  Pathankot 
and  Shakargarh  tahsils.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  has 
an  important  station  at  BatMa  established  in  1878,  where  it 
maintains  the  flourishing*  Baring  High  School.  In  1901  the 
District  contained  4,198  ^native  Christians. 

The  soils  of  the  hilly  tract  consist  of  beds  of  conglomerate  General 
and  boulder  drift,  changing  into  strata  of  soft  sandstone  alter- 
nated  with  beds  of  stiff  red  clay.  The  surface  soil  is  nowhere  ditions. 
rich,  and,  where  the  sandstone  is  close  to  the  surface,  needs 
constant  showers  of  rain.  In  the  plains  the  soil  varies  from 
the  sandy  soils  of  Shakargarh  to  the  light  loam  which  is  largely 
characteristic  of  the  plains  portion  of  the  Doab,  with  clay  soils 
in  the  canal-irrigated  tracts  and  rich  alluvial  deposits  in  the 
river-beds.  Fertile  as  the  District  is  with  its  ordinary  supply 
of  rain,  the  crop  failure  is  apt  to  be  complete  when  rain  fails, 
except  where  there  is  irrigation ; fortunately,  however,  two  bad 
harvests  in  succession  are  almost  unknown. 

The  District  is  held  almost  entirely  on  the  bhaiydchdra  Chief 
and  pattlddri  tenures,  za77ilnddri  lands  covering  only  about  55  ^pifUtural 

St3.tlStlCS 

square  miles.  and  princi- 

The  area  for  which  details  are  available  from  the  revenue  crops, 
records  of  1903-4  is  1,824  square  miles,  as  shown  below : — 


Tahsil. 

Total  area. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

w'aste. 

Gurdaspur 

496 

379 

79 

37 

Shakargarh 

485 

365 

19 

30 

Pathankot 

367 

209 

40 

Batala 

476 

380 

188 

34 

Total 

1,824 

G333 

344 

141 

Wheat  is  the  chief  crop  of  the  spring  harvest,  covering 
510  square  miles  in  1903-4;  gram  and  barley  covered  132 
and  81  square  miles,  respectively.  Sugar-cane,  the  chief  crop 
of  the  autumn  harvest,  is  the  most  valuable  staple;  and  the  area 
under  sugar-cane  (82  square  miles)  is  greater,  both  actually  and 
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relatively,  than  in  any  other  District  in  the  Province.  Rice, 
maize,  and  pulses  are  the  chief  autumn  food-grains,  covering 
91,  106,  and  147  square  miles,  respectively. 

The  cultivated  area  increased  by  nearly  5 per  cent,  during 
the  decade  ending  1901,  the  increase  being  chiefly  due  to  the 
extension  of  canal  irrigation.  Nothing  has  been  done  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  crops  grown,  but  owing  to  the 
development  of  the  export  trade  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has 
greatly  increased  of  recent  years.  Loans  for  the  construction 
of  wells  are  popular,  and  Rs.  24,000  was  advanced  under 
the  Land  Improvement  Loans  Act  during  the  five  years 
ending  1903-4. 

The  cattle  of  the  District  deserve  no  particular  mention, 
though  the  breed  has  been  considerably  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  Hissar  bulls,  and  a fair  of  some  importance  is 
held  at  Dlnanagar.  The  horses  of  the  Shakargarh  tahstl  are 
above  the  average.  The  District  board  maintains  three  horse 
and  three  donkey  stallions ; the  people  keep  very  few  camels, 
and  the  sheep  and  goats  are  not  of  importance. 

Of  the  total  area  cultivated  in  1903-4,  344  square  miles, 
or  26  per  cent.,  were  classed  as  irrigated.  Of  this  area  215 
square  miles  were  irrigated  from  wells,  2,046  acres  from  wells 
and  canals,  121  square  miles  from  canals,  and  3,150  acres  from 
streams  and  tanks.  In  addition,  193  square  miles,  or  14  per 
cent.,  are  subject  to  inundation  from  the  Ravi,  Sutlej,  and  other 
streams.  Llalf  the  canal  irrigation  is  from  the  Bari  Doab 
Canal,  while  the  remainder  is  provided  by  private  inundation 
canals  which  water  the  riverain  tracts,  chiefly  in  the  Pathankot 
tahsil.  Owing  to  the  rapid  slope  of  the  country,  there  is 
practically  no  well-irrigation  north  of  the  road  which  passes 
through  Gurdaspur  and  Shakargarh ; but  south  of  this  wells 
become  more  frequent,  and  in  the  Batala  tahsil  are  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  country.  The 
District  has  6,760  masonry  wells,  all  worked  with  Persian 
wheels  by  cattle,  and  2,988  lever  wells,  unbricked  wells, 
and  water-lifts. 

‘Reserved’  forests,  covering  12-5  square  miles,  are  managed 
by  the  Deputy-Conservator  of  the  Kangra  division.  The  chll 
{Pinus  longifolia)  is  the  most  important  tree.  About  400  acres 
of  unclassed  forests  and  Government  waste  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Deputy-Commissioner.  The  Pathankot  tahstl 
is  abundantly  wooded,  mango  groves  and  bamboo  clumps 
having  been  planted  round  most  of  the  villages.  The  sub- 
montane tract  in  Shakargarh  is  very  bare,  but  the  plains  portion 
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of  the  District  is  on  the  whole  well  covered  with  trees,  and 
the  avenues  which  fringe  the  roads  are  exceptionally  fine.  The 
forest  revenue  in  1903—4  was  Rs.  200. 

Kaiikar  and  saltpetre  are  the  only  mineral  products  of  any  Minerals, 
importance. 

The  New  Egerton  Woollen  Mills  at  Dharlwal  turn  out  Arts  and 
woollen  worsteds  and  hosiery  of  all  kinds.  In  1Q04  the 

^ . tures. 

number  of  hands  employed  was  908.  The  wool  industry 

is  also  carried  on  by  hand  to  a considerable  extent,  shawls 

being  made  of  pashm ^ the  fine  wool  of  the  /Fibetan  goat, 

at  Dera  Nanak  and  Kanjrur ; but  the  industry  is  declining. 

Coarse  blankets  are  also  produced.  A great  deal  of  cotton 

is  woven  ; and  at  Batala  a striped  mixture  of  silk  and  English 

cotton  thread  known  as  susi  used  to  be  made  in  large  quantities, 

but  the  manufacture  has  been  largely  displaced  by  that  of  chintz. 

Soap  and  carpets  are  also  made  at  Batala.  Turbans  are  woven 

of  silk  or  cotton  or  a mixture.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 

to  domesticate  the  silkworm,  but  without  success.  Harness 

and  other  articles  of  leather  are  made  at  Dlnanagar.  Iron 

sugar-mills  are  made  and  ivory  bangles  are  turned  at  several 

places.  Sugar-refining  is  an  important  industry,  and  a large 

refinery  and  distillery  at  Sujanpur  employed  117  hands 

in  1904.  The  carpentry  of  the  District  is  above  the  average. 

There  is  a brewery  at  Dalhousie. 

Grain,  sugar,  oilseeds,  and  cotton  are  exported,  besides  Commerce 
woollen  stuffs  from  the  Egerton  Mills,  rum  from  Sujanpur,  tiade. 

and  beer  from  Dalhousie.  Gram  is  imported  from  Ludhiana 
and  Ferozepore,  ghi  from  Kashmir,  cotton  from  Rupar,  and 
iron  and  piece-goods  from  Amritsar  and  Delhi.  Most  of  the 
trade  is  by  rail,  but  a certain  amount  is  carried  by  road  to 
SiMkot  and  Jammu.  Batala  is  the  chief  trade  centre.  The 
Punjab  Banking  Company  has  a branch  at  Dalhousie. 

A branch  of  the  North-Western  Railway  from  Amritsar  Means  of 
passes  through  the  District,  with  its  terminus  at  Pathankot, 
whence  a metalled  cart-road  runs  to  Dalhousie  and  another 
to  Palampur  in  Kawgra  District,  with  a branch  to  Dharmsala. 

The  most  important  unmetalled  roads  are  the  Hoshiarpur- 
SiMkot  road,  which  passes  through  Gurdaspur  and  Sialkot, 
and  the  road  from  Pathankot  passing  through  Gurdaspur 
to  Amritsar.  The  total  length  of  metalled  roads  is  59  miles 
and  of  unmetalled  roads  608  miles.  Of  these,  31  miles 
of  metalled  and  25  miles  of  unmetalled  roads  are  under 
the  Public  Works  department,  while  the  District  board  controls 
28  miles  of  metalled  and  583  miles  of  unmetalled  roads. 
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The  Ravi  is  crossed  by  fifteen  ferries  and  the  Beas  by  ten, 
only  one  of  which  is  managed  by  the  GurdLspur  District 
authorities.  Little  traffic  is  carried  on  by  either  river. 

With  the  exception  of  a small  area  in  the  north-west,  the 
District  is  practically  immune  from  famine ; and  in  the  tract 
liable  to  distress  ready  employment  is  afforded  to  the  inhabi- 
tants by  migration  to  the  highly-irrigated  tracts  of  the  Pathankot 
tahsll  and  Jammu  territory.  The  crops  matured  in  the  famine 
year  1899-1900  amounted  to  77  per  cent,  of  the  normal. 

The  District  is  in  charge  of  a Deputy-Commissioner,  aided 
by  six  Assistant  or  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners,  of  whom 
one  is  subdivisional  officer  in  charge  of  Dalhousie  during 
the  summer  months,  and  another  is  in  charge  of  the  District 
treasury.  The  District  is  divided  into  four  tahsils,  Gurdaspur, 
Batala,  Shakargarh,  and  Pathankot,  each  under  a tahsilddr 
assisted  by  a naib-tahsllddr. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  as  District  Magistrate  is  respon- 
sible for  criminal  justice.  The  civil  judicial  work  is  under 
a District  Judge,  and  both  are  supervised  by  the  Divisional 
Judge  of  the  Amritsar  Civil  Division  (who  is  also  Sessions 
Judge).  There  are  five  Munsifs,  one  at  head-quarters,  two 
at  Batala,  and  one  at  each  of  the  other  iahstls.  There 
are  also  Cantonment  Magistrates  at  Dalhousie  and  Bakloh, 
and  two  honorary  magistrates.  The  predominant  form  of 
crime  is  burglary. 

Changes  in  boundaries  made  during  the  early  settlements 
render  any  comparison  of  past  and  present  assessments  impos- 
sible for  the  District  as  a whole.  The  various  summary 
settlements  were  all  high,  except  in  Pathankot,  and  had  to 
be  reduced  in  the  other  tahslls.  The  regular  settlement  of 
the  various  areas  now  included  fixed  the  assessment  in  1852  at 
14  lakhs.  In  1862  a revision  resulted  in  a demand  of  13  lakhs, 
a reduction  of  8 per  cent.  The  assessment  was  full  on  ‘ dry  ’ 
lands,  while  wells  were  treated  very  lightly.  Land  irrigated 
from  wells  or  canals  was  assessed  as  if  unirrigated,  with  the 
addition  of  a rupee  per  acre.  The  area  which  could  be 
irrigated  from  a well  in  ordinary  years  was  underestimated, 
and  considerable  loss  to  Government  ensued.  The  assess- 
ment, which  was  very  light,  worked  easily  and  well.  In  1869 
the  records-of-rights  of  the  villages  of  the  Shahpur  hill  tract 
in  the  Pathankot  tahsll^  including  Dalhousie,  were  revised, 
but  not  the  assessment.  In  the  Gurdaspur  tahsll  the  assess- 
ment of  sixty-three  estates,  which  had  been  settled  for  ten  years 
only,  was  completely  revised  in  1876.  An  assessment  based 
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on  crop  rates,  and  fluctuating  from  year  to  year  with  the  area 
actually  under  crop,  was  introduced  into  thirty-seven  estates 
damaged  by  percolation  from  the  Bari  Doab  Canal.  The 
fluctuating  system  was  extended  in  1879  to  twenty-nine 
other  villages. 

The  resettlement  of  the  whole  District  was  completed 
between  1885  and  1892,  Brices  had  increased  enormously, 
by  83  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  barley,  57  in  that  of 
maize,  and  158  in  that  of -great  millet.  Cultivation  had  also 
increased  by  7 per  cent.,  the  area  supplied  from  wells  by  26, 
and  the  number  of  wells  by  14  per  cent.  The  water  rate 
charged  on  canal  lands  was  replaced  by  general  enhanced 
rates  for  land  irrigated  from  wells  and  canals.  The  result 
was  a demand  of  15J  lakhs,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent, 
on  the  revenue  of  the  last  years  of  the  expiring  assessment, 
and  the  settlement  was  sanctioned  for  twenty  years.  The 
average  assessment  on  ‘dry’  land  is  Rs.  1-2-6  (maximum, 
Rs.  1-13  ; minimum,  8 annas),  and  on  ‘wet’  land  Rs.  2-7 
(maximum,  Rs.  4 ; minimum,  Rs.  1-6).  The  demand,  in- 
cluding cesses,  for  1903—4  was  17-7  lakhs. 

The  collections  of  land  revenue  alone  and  of  total  revenue 
are  shown  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 


1 880- 1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land  revenue  . 

Total  revenue  . 

11,08 

nil 

13.85 

18,30 

i3i8.S 

19,86 

i4i57 

21,17 

The  District  contains  nine  municipalities,  Gurdaspur,  Local  and 
Dalhousie,  Batala,  Dinanagar,  Kalanaur,  Pathankot, 
SujANPUR,  Dera  Nanak,  and  Srigobindpur  ; and  two 
‘ notified  areas,’  Fatehgarh  and  Bahrampur.  Outside  these, 
local  affairs  are  managed  by  the  District  board,  whose  expendi- 
ture in  1903-4  amounted  to  1-7  lakhs,  public  works  being  the 
largest  item.  The  income,  which  is  mainly  derived  from 
a local  rate,  was  i-8  lakhs. 

The  regular  police  force  consists  of  566  of  all  ranks,  including  Poli:eand 
5 cantonment  and  147  municipal  police,  in  charge  of  a Super- 
intendent,  who  usually  has  4 inspectors  under  him.  The  village 
watchmen  number  1,957.  There  are  18  police  stations  and 
12  outposts.  The  District  jail  at  head-quarters  has  accommo- 
dation for  287  prisoners. 

The  District  stands  twenty-fourth  among  the  twenty-eight  Education. 
Districts  of  the  Province  in  respect  of  the  literacy  of  its  popula- 
tion. In  1901  the  proportion  of  literate  persons  was  2-8  per 
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cent.  (5-1  males  and  0-2  females).  The  number  of  pupils 
under  instruction  was  5,697  in  1880-1,  10,631  in  1890-1, 
8,790  in  1 900-1,  and  8,323  in  1903-4.  In  the  last  year  there 
were  15  secondary  and  142  primary  (public)  schools,  and  5 ad- 
vanced and  58  elementary  (private)  schools,  with  258  girls  in 
the  public  and  76  in  the  private  schools.  The  District  possesses 
3 Anglo-vernacular  high  schools,  one  of  which  contains  only 
Christian  boys.  It  also  possesses  10  public  schools  for  girls, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Dalhousie  Convent  School. 
The  total  expenditure  on  education  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  92,000, 
to  which  Government  contributed  Rs.  7,000,  and  Local  funds 
Rs.  27,000,  while  fees  brought  in  Rs.  28,000. 

Besides  the  Gurdaspur  civil  dispensary,  the  District  has 
twelve  outlying  dispensaries.  These  in  1904  treated  a total  of 
208,766  out-patients  and  1,537  in-patients,  and  7,268  opera- 
tions were  performed.  The  income  and  expenditure  were 
Rs.  30,000,  Local  and  municipal  funds  contributing  Rs.  12,000 
and  Rs.  15,000  respectively. 

The  number  of  successful  vaccinations  in  1903-4  was 
28,641,  representing  30-6  per  1,000  of  population.  The  Vac- 
cination Act  is  in  force  in  Dalhousie. 

[L.  W.  Dane,  District  Gazetteer  (1891-2)  ; Settlement 
Report  (1892) ; and  Customary  Law  of  the  Main  Tribes  in  the 
Gurdaspur  District  (1893).] 

Gurdaspur  Tahsil.  — Tahsil  of  Gurdaspur  District,  Punjab, 
lying  between  31°  48'  and  32°  13'  N.  and  75°  6'  and 
75°  36'  E.,  with  an  area  of  495  square  miles.  The  Beas 
bounds  it  on  the  east,  and  the  Ravi  on  the  north-west.  Along 
each  of  these  rivers  is  a strip  of  alluvial  country.  The  plateau 
between  the  two  is  well  wooded  and  fertile,  and  is  irrigated  by 
the  Bari  Doab  Canal.  The  population  in  1901  was  258,379, 
compared  with  252,092  in  1891.  It  contains  the  towns  of 
Gurdaspur  (population,  5,764),  the  head-quarters,  DInanagar 
(5,191),  and  Kalanaur  (5,251);  and  668  villages.  The  land 
revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  5,17,000.  The 
woollen  mills  of  Dharlwal  in  this  tahsil  are  well-known 
throughout  India. 

Shakargarh. — Tahsil  of  Gurdaspur  District,  Punjab,  lying 
between  32°  T and  32°  30'  N.  and  74°  57'  and  75°  23'  E., 
with  an  area  of  485  square  miles.  The  Ravi  divides  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  District  to  the  south,  while  on  the  north  it 
touches  Jammu  territory.  West  of  the  narrow  lowlands  along 
the  Ravi,  the  country  is  an  arid  expanse  of  rolling  downs  inter- 
sected by  torrent-beds.  The  population  in  1901  was  234,465, 
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compared  with  250,336  in  1891.  It  contains  703  villages,  of 
which  Shakargarh  is  the  head-quarters.  The  land  revenue  and 
cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  4,29,000. 

Pathankot  Tahsil.  — Tahsll  of  Gurdaspur  District,  Punjab, 
lying  between  32°  5'  and  32°  30'  N.  and  75°  20'  and  75°  56'  E., 
with  an  area  of  367  square  miles.  It  consists  mainly  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  broken  country,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Ravi, 
but  includes  a small  fertile  tract  to  the  west  of  the  river, 
irrigated  by  hill-streams.  It  includes  the  hill  station  of  Dal- 
HousiE  (population,  1,316),  with  the  cantonments  of  Balun 
and  Bakloh,  and  the  cart-road  leading  thereto.  It  also  con- 
tains the  towns  of  Pathankot  (population,  6,091),  the  head- 
quarters, and  SujANPUR ..  (5,687) ; and  395  villages.  The 
population  in  1901  was  1^1,623,  compared  with  140,850  in 
1891.  The  land  revenue"  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to 
Rs.  2,76,000. 

Batala  Tahsll. — Tahsll  of  Gurdaspur  District,  Punjab, 
lying  between  31°  35'  and  32°  4'  N.  and  74°  52'  and  75°  34'  E., 
with  an  area  of  476  square  miles.  It  stretches  south-east  and 
north-west  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Beas,  and  consists  of 
strips  of  alluvial  country  along  these  two  rivers,  with  a fertile 
plateau  between  them  irrigated  by  the  Bari  Doab  Canal  and 
the  Kiran  (District)  Canal.  The  population  in  1901  was 
305,867,  compared  with  300,644  in  1891.  The  head-quarters 
are  at  the  town  of  Batata  (population,  27,365).  It  also  con- 
tains the  towns  of  SrIgobindpur  (4,380)  and  Dera  Nanak 
(5,118);  and  478  villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses 
amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  5,51,000. 

Bakloh. — Cantonment  in  the  Pathankot  tahsll  of  Gurdas- 
pur District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  29'  N.  and  75°  56'  E.,  in 
the  Outer  Himalayas,  14  miles  below  Dalhousie.  Population 
(1901),  3,042.  The  permanent  garrison  consists  of  the  two 
battalions  4th  Gurkha  Rifles.  The  station  staff  officer  is 
also  cantonment  magistrate. 

Baiun.— Cantonment  of  Dalhousie  station  in  the  Pathan- 
kot tahsll  of  Gurdaspur  District,  Punjab,  lying  2 miles  below 
Dalhousie,  which  it  serves  as  a convalescent  depot.  Popu- 
lation (1901),  508. 

Batala  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsil  of  the  same 
name  in  Gurdaspur  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  30°  49'  N. 
and  75°  12'  E.,  on  the  Amritsar-Pathankot  branch  of  the  North- 
Western  Railway,  20  miles  from  Gurdaspur  town.  It  is  dis- 
tant by  rail  1,272  miles  from  Calcutta,  1,303  from  Bombay, 
and  859  from  Karachi.  Population  (1901),  27,365,  including 
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17,876  Muhammadans  and  9,071  Hindus.  The  town  was 
founded  about  1465,  during  the  reign  of  Bahlol  Lodi,  by  Rai 
Ram  Deo,  a Bhatti  Rajput,  on  a piece  of  land  granted  by 
Tatar  Khan,  governor  of  Lahore.  Akbar  gave  it  in  jdgir  to 
Shamsher  Khan,  his  foster-brother,  who  greatly  improved  and 
beautified  the  town,  and  outside  it  built  the  magnificent  tank, 
still  in  perfect  repair.  Under  the  Sikh  commonwealth,  Batala 
was  held  first  by  the  Ramgarhias,  and  after  their  expulsion  by 
the  Kanhaya  confederacy.  On  their  return  from  exile  the 
Ramgarhia  chiefs  recovered  the  town,  which  they  retained 
till  the  rise  of  Ranjit  Singh.  After  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjab,  Batala  was  made  the  head-quarters  of  a District,  sub- 
sequently transferred  to  Gurdaspur.  The  principal  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest  are  the  tank  above  mentioned,  the  massive 
tomb  of  Shamsher  Khan,  and  a handsome  building  known  as 
the  Anarkali,  erected  by  Sher  Singh,  son  of  Ranjit  Singh,  who 
held  Batala  in  jdgir.  This  is  now  occupied  by  the  Baring 
high  school.  The  central  portion  of  the  town  is  raised  to 
some  height  above  the  surrounding  level,  and  has  well-paved 
streets,  good  drainage,  and  substantial  brick-built  houses  ; but 
its  suburbs  consist  of  squalid  mud  huts,  occupied  by  Gujar 
shepherds  and  low-caste  weavers,  where  filth  accumulates  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  general  health. 

The  municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The  income  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  34,900,  and  the  ex- 
penditure Rs.  34,100.  The  income  for  1903— 4 was  Rs.  37,900, 
chiefly  from  octroi;  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  38,500.  The 
town  has  considerable  manufactures,  which  include  cotton, 
silk,  and  leathern  goods.  A/AJ,  a striped  mixture  of  silk  and 
cotton,  used  to  be  very  largely  made,  but  the  manufacture 
has  now  been  superseded  by  that  of  chintz.  Carpets  and 
woollen  blankets  are  also  woven.  Soap  is  manufactured,  and 
a good  deal  of  cotton  is  ginned.  Batala  has  a large  trade  in 
grain  and  sugar,  which,  however,  are  bought  and  sold  at  a mart 
outside  municipal  limits.  Its  chief  educational  institutions  are 
the  Baring  Anglo-vernacular  high  school  for  Christian  boys, 
and  the  A.L.O.E.  Anglo-vernacular  high  school,  both  main- 
tained by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  two  Anglo- 
vernacular  middle  schools,  one  maintained  by  the  municipal 
committee  and  the  other  unaided.  The  municipality,  aided  by 
the  District  board,  also  supports  two  dispensaries. 

Dalhousie. — Hill  sanitarium  attached  to  the  Pathankot 
tahsil  of  Gurdaspur  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  33°  32'  N.  and 
75°  58^  E.  Population  (1901),  1,316.  The  station  occupies 
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the  summits  and  upper  slopes  of  three  mountain  peaks  on  the 
main  Himalayan  range,  east  of  the  Ravi  river,  lying  51  miles 
north-west  of  Pathankot,  and  74  miles  from  Gurdaspur,  at  an 
elevation  above  the  sea  of  7,687  feet.  The  cantonments  lie 
below  at  Baliln,  and  still  lower  down  is  Bani  Khet,  where 
a detachment  and  a wing  of  a British  regiment  is  stationed 
during  the  hot  season.  The  scenery  compares  favourably 
with  that  of  any  mountain  station  in  the  Himalayan  range.  To 
the  east  the  granite  peak -of  Dain  Kund,  clothed  with  dark 
pine  forests,  and  capped  with  snow  even  during  part  of  the 
summer,  towers  to  a height  of  9,000  feet ; while  beyond,  again, 
the  peaks  of  the  Dhaola  'Dhar,  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
shut  in  the  Kangra  valley  and  close  the  view  in  that  direction. 
The  hills  consist  of  rugged  granite,  and  the  houses  are  perched 
on  a few  gentler  slopes  among  the  declivities. 

The  first  project  for  the  formation  of  a sanitarium  at  this 
spot  originated  with  Colonel  Napier  (Lord  Napier  of  Magdala) 
in  1851.  In  1853  the  British  Government  purchased  the  site 
from  the  Raja  of  Chamba,  and  the  new  station  was  marked 
out  in  1854.  No  systematic  occupation,  however,  took  place 
until  i860.  In  that  year  Dalhousie  was  attached  to  the 
District  of  Gurdaspur,  the  road  from  the  plains  was  widened, 
and  building  operations  commenced  on  a large  scale.  Troops 
were  stationed  in  the  Baiun  barracks  in  1868,  and  the 
sanitarium  rapidly  acquired  reputation.  The  municipality  was 
created  in  1867.  The  income  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1902-3  averaged  Rs.  23,000,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  22,200. 
The  income  for  1903-4  was  Rs.  23,500,  chiefly  derived  from  taxes 
on  houses  and  land  (Rs.  8,800),  water-rate  (Rs.  3,400),  and 
municipal  property,  &c.  (Rs.  4,800) ; and  the  expenditure  was 
Rs.  21,400.  The  income  and  expenditure  of  cantonment 
funds  during  the  ten  years  ending  1903-4  averaged  Rs.  6,800 
and  Rs.  6,200  respectively.  Water- works  have  been  constructed 
at  a cost  of  about  Rs.  60,000.  The  principal  educational 
institution  is  the  Dalhousie  Convent  School  for  girls,  and  there 
are  a church  ancRa  Government  hospital.  Dalhousie  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Lahore  Division 
during  part  of  the  summer  months,  and  an  Assistant  Com- 
missioner is  posted  to  the  subdivision  during  the  hot  season. 
The  Punjab  Banking  Company  maintains  a branch  here  in 
the  season. 

Dera  Nanak. — Town  in  the  Batala  tahsll  of  Gurdaspur 
District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  2'  N.  and  75°  7'  E.,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Ravi^  22  miles  from  Gurdaspur  town.  Popu- 
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lation  {1901),  5,118.  Baba  Nanak,  the  first  Sikh  Guru,  settled 
and  died  at  Pakhoki,  a village  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ravi, 
where  his  descendants,  the  Bedls,  lived  until  the  Ravi  washed 
it  away  about  1744.  They  then  built  a new  town  south  of  the 
river,  and  called  it  Dera  Nanak  after  the  Guru.  The  town 
contains  a handsome  Sikh  temple  called  the  Darbar  Sahib,  to 
which  Sikhs  from  all  parts  of  the  Punjab  make  pilgrimages. 
Four  fairs  are  held  at  it  in  the  year,  and  it  enjoys  a perpetual 
jdgir  worth  more  than  Rs.  2,000.  A second  temple,  known 
as  the  Tali  Sahib,  from  a large  tali  or  shisham  tree  which 
stood  near  it,  was  carried  away  by  an  inundation  in  1870, 
but  has  since  been  rebuilt  at  a small  village  close  by.  A 
third  temple  is  known  as  the  Chola  Sahib.  The  municipality 
was  created  in  1867.  The  income  and  expenditure  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  7,900  and  Rs.  7,700 
respectively.  The  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  7,700,  chiefly  from 
octroi;  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  7,300.  The  commercial 
importance  of  the  town  has  much  declined  since  the  opening  of 
the  railway,  but  it  is  still  the  centre  of  a considerable  shawl- 
embroidering  industry.  It  has  a municipal  Anglo-vernacular 
middle  school  and  a Government  dispensary. 

Dhariwal. — Village  in  the  District  and  tahsll  of  Gurdaspur, 
Punjab,  situated  in  31°  57'  N.  and  75°  22'  E.  Population 
(1901),  1,698.  The  New  Egerton  Woollen  Mills  are  situated 
here.  They  were  founded  in  1880,  and  in  1904  gave  employ- 
ment to  908  persons.  The  value  of  the  out-turn  in  1905  was 
1 13  lakhs.  The  goods  manufactured  include  cloths,  flannels, 
serges,  yarn,  and  various  articles  of  clothing. 

Dinanagar. — Town  in  the  District  and  tahsll  of  Gurdaspur, 
Punjab,  situated  in  32°  8'  N.  and  75°  28''  E.,  on  the  Amritsar- 
Pathankot  branch  of  the  North-Western  Railway,  8 miles 
from  Gurdaspur  town.  Population  (1901),  5,191.  Adlna  Beg 
founded  the  town  about  1750,  and  Ranjit  Singh  made  it  his 
summer  head-quarters.  The  Hash  river,  which  formed  its 
chief  attraction,  has  been  absorbed  in  the  Bari  Doab  Canal. 
The  municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The  income  and 
expenditure  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged 
Rs.  9,700  and  9,500  respectively.  The  income  in  1903-4 
was  Rs.  8,600,  chiefly  from  octroi ; and  the  expenditure  was 
Rs.  9,000.  The  principal  local  industries  are  blanket  and 
shawl-weaving  and  embroidery,  and  the  manufacture  of  harness 
and  other  leathern  articles.  The  municipality  maintains  an 
Anglo-vernacular  middle  school  and  a dispensary. 

Gurdaspur  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  District  and 
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tahs'il  of  the  same  name,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  3'  N.  and 
75°  25'  E.,  on  the  Amritsar-Pathankot  branch  of  the  North- 
^\  estern  Railway,  distant  by  rail  from  Calcutta  1,252  miles, 
from  Bombay  1,283,  from  Karachi  839  miles.  Population 
(1901),  5,764.  The  town  stands  high  on  the  w^atershed 
between  the  Ravi  and  the  Beas.  The  fort  was  built  by  the 
Sikh  leader  Banda  during  the  revolt  which  followed  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Bahadur  Shah  in  1712.  When  hard  pressed 
by  the  Mughal  forces  Banda  retired  into  the  fort,  but  was 
finally  starved  out.  His  followers  were  massacred  wholesale, 
while  he  himself  was  carried  in  a cage  to  Delhi  and  tortured 
to  death.  The  fort  now'‘  contains  a monastery  of  Sarasw^at 
Brahmans.  P'he  town  was  selected  as  the  head-quarters  of 
the  District  in  1852  on  account  of  its  central  position.  The 
municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The  income  and  expendi- 
ture during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  19,400. 
The  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  18,600,  chiefly  from  octroi 
(Rs.  4,400)  and  grants  from  Government  (Rs.  6,roo) ; and  the 
expenditure  was  Rs.  17,700.  The  town  has  little  trade,  being 
overshadowed  by  the  commercial  centre  of  Batala.  It  contains 
an  Anglo-vernacular  high  school  and  a dispensary. 

Kalanaur. — Towm  in  the  District  and  tahsll  of  Gurdaspur, 
Punjab,  situated  in  32°  o'  N.  and  75°  10'  E.,  15  miles  west 
of  Gurdaspur  town.  Population  (1901),  5,251.  It  was  the 
chief  place  in  the  neighbourhood  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  twice  attacked  by  Jasrath  Khokhar, 
once  after  his  unsuccessful  assault  on  Lahore  in  1422,  and 
again  in  1428,  when  Malik  Sikandar  marched  to  relieve  the 
place  and  defeated  Jasrath  on  the  Beas.  It  was  here  that 
Akbar  received  the  news  of  his  father’s  death.  He  promptly 
had  himself  installed  on  a takht  or  throne,  still  to  be  seen 
outside  the  town.  Akbar  had  to  retake  Kalanaur  from 
Sikandar  Shah  Sur  in  the  following  year,  and  resided  here  for 
several  months.  It  was  plundered  by  Banda,  the  Sikh  leader, 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  municipality  was  created 
in  1867.  The  ifrcome  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3 
averaged  Rs.  5,100,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  5,000.  The 
income  and  expenditure  in  1903-4  were  Rs.  5,400,  the  receipts 
being  chiefly  from  octroi.  The  municipality  maintains  a 
vernacular  middle  school  and  a dispensary. 

Madhopur. — Village  in  the  Pathankot  tahsll  of  Gurdaspur 
District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  22'  N.  and  75°  37'  E.  Popu- 
lation (1901),  1,360.  Opposite  the  village  are  the  head-works 
of  the  Bari  Doab  C.vnal. 
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Pathankot  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  iahsil  of  the 
same  name  in  Gurdaspur  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  16'  N. 
and  75°  40'  E.,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Amritsar-Pathankot 
branch  of  the  North-Western  Railway.  Population  (1901), 
6,091.  A good  cart-road  leads  from  Pathankot  to  Palampur 
(70  miles)  and  Dharmsala  (52  miles),  and  another  to  Dunera 
(for  Dalhousie  and  Chamba).  The  situation  of  Pathankot  has, 
from  very  ancient  times,  made  it  an  emporium  of  trade  between 
the  hills  and  plains.  From  coins  found  here,  Cunningham 
concluded  that  it  was  at  an  early  date  inhabited  by  the 
Udumbaras,  who  are  coupled  in  the  Puranas  with  the 
Traigarttas  and  Kulindas,  or  people  of  Kangra  and  Kulu,  and 
with  the  Kapisthalas,  who  must  be  the  Kambistholi  mentioned 
by  Arrian  as  dwelling  on  the  Ravi ; and  that  the  kingdom  of 
Dahmeri,  which  in  historical  times  included  most  of  Gurdaspur 
and  Kangra,  bears  a name  derived  from  this  people.  The 
capital  of  this  State  was  Nurpur  in  Kangra,  but  Pathankot 
must  have  been  a place  of  some  importance,  as  from  it  the 
Pathania  Rajputs  of  Nurpur  take  their  name^.  It  was  from 
ancient  times  held  by  a line  of  Rajput  chiefs,  of  whom  the 
most  noted  are  Raja  Bakht  Mai,  who  fought  for  Sikandar  Suri 
at  Mankot ; Bas  Deo,  who  rebelled  against  Akbar ; Suraj  Mai, 
who  rebelled  against  Jahangir;  and  Jagat  Singh,  who  rebelled 
against  Shah  Jahan  and  accompanied  Dara  Shikoh  to  Kan- 
dahar. The  State  of  Pathankot  was  taken  by  Ranjit  Singh 
in  1815.  The  municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The  income 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  11,500,  and 
the  expenditure  Rs.  11,200.  The  income  for  1903-4  was 
Rs.  10,500,  chiefly  from  octroi;  and  the  expenditure  was 
Rs.  11,800.  Pathankot  is  the  seat  of  a considerable  blanket 
and  shawl-weaving  industry,  and,  lying  at  the  point  where  the 
trade  routes  from  Chamba,  Nurpur,  and  Kangra  unite,  is  a 
place  of  some  commercial  importance,  with  a growing  trade. 
The  District  board  maintains  an  Anglo-vernacular  middle 
school  and  a dispensary. 

Srigobindpur. — Town  in  the  Batala  tahsil  of  Gurdaspur 
District,  Punjab,  situated  in  31°  41^  N.  and  75°  29'  E.,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Beas,  30  miles  from  Gurdaspur  town.  Popu- 
lation (1901),  4,380.  It  is  a place  of  great  sanctity  among  the 
Sikhs,  having  been  founded  by  Guru  Arjun,  who  bought  the 

^ Archaeological  Survey  Reports,  vol.  xiv,  p.  115.  The  name  of  Pathankot 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  trans-Indus  Pathans,  but  is  often  written  Paithan, 
and  according  to  Cunningham  is  a corruption  of  Pratisthdna,  ‘ the  estab- 
lished city.’ 
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site,  built  the  town,  and  called  it  after  his  son  and  successor, 

Har  Gobind.  The  municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The 
income  and  expenditure  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3 
averaged  Rs.  6,300  and  Rs.  6,100  respectively.  The  income 
for  1903-4  was  Rs.  4,600,  chiefly  from  octroi;  and  the  expen- 
diture was  Rs.  6,400.  The  town  is  of  little  commercial  impor- 
tance, and  its  chief  trade  is  in  sugar,  of  which  there  are  several 
refineries.  The  municipality  maintains  an  Anglo-vernacular 
middle  school  and  a dispensary. 

Sujanpur. — Town  in  the  Pathankot  tahsil  of  Gurdaspur 
District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  19'  N.  and  75°  37'  E.,  23 
miles  north-east  of  Gurdaspur  town,  and  5 miles  from  Pathankot 
on  the  North-Western  Railway.  Population  (1901),  5,687.  It 
has  a considerable  shawl-making  industry,  and  is  a local  centre 
for  the  disposal  of  agricultural  produce.  The  Punjab  Sugar 
Works  and  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  Factory,  which  employed 
117  hands  in  1904,  produces  sugar,  rum,  and  carbonic  acid 
for  aerated  waters.  Wraps  of  wool  and  cotton  are  made  in 
the  town.  The  municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The 
income  and  expenditure  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3 
averaged  Rs.  5,600.  The  income  for  1903-4  was  Rs.  5,500, 
chiefly  from  octroi ; and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  5,000.  It 
maintains  a vernacular  middle  school  and  a dispensary. 

Sialkot  District. — District  in  the  Lahore  Division  of  the  Boun- 
Punjab,  lying  between  31°  43'  and  32°  5T  N.  and  74°  n'corfi^gura 
and  75°  1'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,991  square  miles.  It  is  an  tion,  and 
oblong  tract  of  country,  occupying  the  submontane  portion 
the  Rechna  or  Ravi-Chenab  Doab,  with  a length  from  north-  systems, 
west  to  south-east  of  a little  over  50  miles,  and  an  average 
breadth  of  44  miles,  stretching  from  the  valley  of  the  Ravi  on 
the  south-east  to  that  of  the  Chenab  on  the  north-western 
border.  On  the  north-east  the  District  is  bounded  by  the 
Jammu  province  of  Kashmir;  on  the  east  by  Gurdaspur;  and 
on  the  west  by  Lahore  and  Gujranwala.  Along  the  bank  of 
either  great  boundary  river,  a narrow  fringe  of  alluvial  lowland 
marks  the  centraMepression  in  which  they  run ; while  above 
them  rise  the  high  banks  which  form  the  limits  of  their  wider 
beds.  Parallel  to  the  Ravi,  another  stream,  the  Degh,  which 
rises  in  the  Jammu  hills,  traverses  the  centre  of  the  District. 

A torrent  in  the  rains,  at  other  times  the  Degh  dwindles  to  the 
merest  trickle ; like  the  greater  rivers  it  is  fringed  on  either 
side  by  a strip  of  alluvial  soil,  but  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  through  the  Zafarwal  tahsil  the  shifting  of  its  bed  has 
covered  a large  area  with  barren  sand.  Several  other  minor 
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streams,  of  which  the  Aik  is  the  most  important,  traverse  the 
District.  Midway  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Chenab  is  a 
raised  dorsal  tract,  which  forms  a slightly  elevated  plateau 
stretching  from  beyond  the  Jammu  border  far  into  the  heatt  of 
the  dodb.  The  upper  portion  of  the  District  near  the  hills 
wears  an  aspect  of  remarkable  greenness  and  fertility ; the 
dorsal  ridge,  however,  is  dry  and  sandy,  and  between  the 
Degh  and  the  Ravi  the  wild  and  unproductive  upland  grows 
more  and  more  impregnated  with  saltpetre  as  it  recedes  from 
the  hills,  till  near  the  Lahore  border  it  merges  into  a tangled 
jungle  of  brushwood  and  reeds.  The  District  also  comprises 
a small  tract  of  low  hills,  called  the  Bajwat,  on  the  north  of  the 
Chenab,  a country  of  green  grass  and  flowing  streams,  which 
presents  an  agreeable  change  from  the  arid  plains  of  the  Punjab. 

There  is  nothing  of  geological  interest  in  the  District,  which  is 
situated  entirely  on  the  alluvium.  Cultivation  is  close,  leaving 
little  room  for  an  indigenous  flora  of  perennial  plants.  Towards 
the  Jammu  border,  especially  in  the  north-west  of  the  District, 
plants  of  the  Outer  Himalayan  fringe  appear.  Trees  are  rare, 
except  where  planted  about  wells,  by  roadsides,  and  in  gardens. 

A few  wolves  are  the  only  representatives  of  the  carnivora, 
while  even  hares  and  deer  find  little  cover  in  so  highly  cultivated 
a tract.  A few  wild  hog  and  nilgai  are  found,  but  no  antelope 
have  been  shot  in  recent  years.  In  the  cold  season  wild  geese, 
duck,  and  other  water-fowl  abound  in  the  marshes  and  on  the 
river  banks  and  islands ; quail  are  plentiful  in  spring,  but 
partridges  are  scarce. 

The  climate  in  summer  is,  for  the  plains,  good ; and,  though 
there  are  generally  a few  days  of  most  intense  heat,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  hills  prevents  any  long-continued  spell.  The 
cold  season  resembles  that  in  the  Punjab  generally,  but  begins 
early  and  ends  late.  The  low  hills  are  cool  but  very  malarious, 
as  is  also  the  water-logged  valley  of  the  Degh,  while  other  parts 
are  decidedly  healthy.  Pneumonia  is  common  in  the  winter 
and  fever  in  the  autumn. 

Owing  to  its  submontane  position  the  District  has  an 
abundant  rainfall,  but  this  diminishes  rapidly  in  amount  as  the 
distance  from  the  hills  increases.  The  average  rainfall  varies 
from  2 2 inches  at  Raya  to  35  at  Sialkot  : at  the  latter  place 
28  inches  fall  in  the  summer  months,  and  7 in  the  winter.  The 
heaviest  rainfall  recorded  during  the  twenty  years  ending 
1901  was  64  inches  at  Sialkot  in  1881-2,  and  the  lowest 
10  inches  at  Daska  in  1891-2. 

The  legendary  history  of  the  District  is  connected  with  Raja 
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Salivahan,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  town  of  Sialkot,  and  his 
famous  son  Rasalu,  and  is  described  under  Sialkot  town, 

Pasrur  is  also  an  ancient  place.  At  an  early  date  the  District 
fell  to  the  Rajas  of  Jammu,  and  under  the  Mughals  formed  the 
Rechna  Doab  sarkdr  of  the  Subah  of  Lahore.  Under  Shah 
Jahan  the  sarkdr  was  entrusted  to  All  Mardan  Khan,  the 
famous  engineer,  who  dug  a canal  through  it  to  bring  water 
from  the  Chenab  to  the  imperial  gardens  at  Lahore.  On  the 
decline  of  the  Mughal  empire  Ranjit  Singh  Deo,  Rajput,  a hill 
chief,  extended  his  sway  over  the  lowlands,  owning  a nominal 
allegiance  to  Delhi.  In  1748  he  transferred  his  allegiance  to 
Ahmad  Shah  Durrani,  who  added  Zafarwal  and  two  other 
pargajias  to  his  fief.  Before  his  death  in  1773  Ranjit  Deo  had 
secured  possession  of  the  whole  District,  except  Sialkot  town 
and  its  dependencies,  which  were  held  by  a Pathan  family. 

After  his  death  the  Bhangl  confederacy  of  the  Sikhs  took 
Sialkot  from  the  Pathans,  and  eventually  overran  the  whole 
country  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Jammu  hills,  dividing  it  among 
a score  of  leaders.  These  petty  States  were,  however,  attached 
by  Ranjit  Singh  in  1791  ; and  his  annexation  of  Pasrur  in  1807 
gave  him  control  of  the  tract,  after  his  general  Dlwan  Mohkam 
Chand  had  defeated  the  Sardars  of  Sialkot  at  Atari. 

In  the  Mutiny  of  1857  the  station  was  denuded  of  British 
troops ; and  the  native  regiments  which  were  left  behind  rose, 
and,  after  sacking  the  jail,  treasury,  and  courthouse,  and  mas- 
sacring several  of  the  European  inhabitants,  marched  off  towards 
Delhi,  only  to  be  destroyed  by  Nicholson  at  Trimmii  Ghat. 

The  rest  of  the  Europeans  took  refuge  in  the  fort,  and  on  the 
morning  after  the  departure  of  the  mutineers  order  was  restored. 

The  only  events  of  interest  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
District  are  the  plague  riots  which  occurred  at  the  villages 
of  Shahzada  and  Sankhatra  in  1901. 

Numerous  mounds  are  scattered  about  the  District,  which  Archaeo- 
mark  the  sites  of  ancient  villages  and  towns.  None  of  them, 
except  that  on  which  the  SiMkot  fort  stood,  has  been  excavated, 
but  silver  and  copper  utensils  and  coins  have  been  dug  up  from 
time  to  time  by  villagers.  Most  of  the  coins  are  those  of  Indo- 
Bactrian  kings.  The  excavations  in  SiMkot  revealed  the  existence 
of  some  old  baths,  with  hot-water  pipes  of  solid  masonry.  The 
fort  itself,  of  which  very  little  now  remains,  is  not  more  than 
1,000  years  old,  and  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Shahab- 
ud-dm  Ghori  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Eor  further 
information,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  articles  on 
Sialkot  Town  and  Pasrur  Town. 
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The  District  contains  7 towns  and  2,348  villages.  The  popu- 
lation at  the  last  four  enumerations  was  : (1868)  1,004,695, 
(1881)  1,012,148,  (1891)  1,119,847,  and  (1901)  1,083,909.  It 
decreased  by  3-2  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade,  the  decrease 
being  greatest  in  the  Raya  tahsll  and  least  in  Daska.  The 
Chenab  Colony  is  responsible  for  this  fall  in  population,  no 
less  than  103,000  persons  having  left  to  take  land  in  the  newly 
irrigated  tracts.  The  District  is  divided  into  five  tahsils^ 
SiALKOT,  Pasrur,  Zafarwal,  Raya,  and  Daska,  the  head- 
quarters of  each  being  at  the  place  from  which  it  is  named. 
The  chief  towns  are  the  municipalities  of  Sialkot,  the  adminis- 
trative head-quarters  of  the  District,  Daska,  Jamki,  Pasrur^, 
Kila  Sobha  Singh,  Zafarwal,  and  Narowal. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  statistics  of  population 
in  1901  : — 


Tahstl. 

Area  in  square 
miles. 

Number  of 

1 

Population. 

Population  per 
square  mile. 

Percentage  of 

variation  in 

population  be- 

tween 1891 
and  iqoi. 

Number  of 

persons  able 

to  read  and 

write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Sialkot  . 

428 

I 

637 

312,688 

730-5 

+ 3*2 

12,101 

Zafarwal 

310 

I 

4S0 

178,887 

.S77-I 

- 6.3 

3,950 

Pasrur  . 

394 

2 

443 

193,746 

491.7 

- .“^-o 

5,601 

Raya 

485 

I 

4.56 

192,440 

396.8 

— 10.4 

5,586 

Daska  . 

360 

2 

332 

206,148 

572.6 

— 0.6 

4,103 

District  total 

1,991 

7 

2,348 

1,083,909 

544'4 

- 3-2 

3H43I 

Note. — The  fig’ures  for  the  areas  of  tahsils  are  taken  from  revenue  returns.  The 
total  area  of  the  District  is  that  given  in  the  Census  Report, 


Muhammadans  number  716,953,  or  over  66  per  cent,  of  the 
total;  Hindus,  302,012,  or  28  per  cent.;  and  Sikhs,  50,982, 
or  less  than  5 per  cent.  Sialkot  town  contains  the  famous 
shrine  of  Baba  Nanak,  the  first  Sikh  Guru.  The  density  of  the 
population  is  high.  The  language  of  the  people  is  Punjabi, 
but  the  dialect  known  as  Dogrl  is  largely  spoken  by  Hindus 
on  the  Jammu  border. 

and  The  Jats  are  in  greater  numerical  strength  in  Sialkot  than 
in  any  other  District  in  the  Province,  numbering  258,000,  or 
24  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Other  agricultural  tribes  include  the 
Arains  (67,000),  Rajputs  (60,000),  Awans  (24,000),  and  Gujars 

(10.000) .  The  commercial  classes  are  Khattrls  (19,000),  Aroras 

(19.000) ,  and  Pahari  Mahajans  (11,000).  The  Bhatias  (6,000) 
are  stronger  in  Sialkot  than  anywhere  else.  Brahmans  number 
35,000  and  Saiyids  15,000.  Of  the  artisan  classes,  the  most 
important  are  the  Tarkhans  (carpenters,  44,000),  Kumhars 
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(potters,  32,000),  Julahas  (weavers,  28,000),  Lohars  (black- 
smiths, 2r,ooo),  Mochls  (shoemakers  and  leather-workers, 

17.000) ,  Telis  (oil-pressers,  14,000),  and  Sonars  (goldsmiths, 

10.000) .  Kashmiris  number  32,000.  Of  the  menial  classes, 
the  Chiihras  (sweepers,  64,000)  are  the  most  numerous ; other 
large  menial  castes  are  Jhmwars  (water-carriers,  23,000), 
Nais  (barbers,  22,000),  ChhT'mbas  and  Dhobis  (washermen, 

17.000) ,  Machhis  (fishermen  and  water-carriers,  15,000),  Meghs 
(weavers,  34,000),  Barwalas  and  Batwals  (village  watchmen, 

34.000) ,  MirasTs  (village  minstrels,  12,000),  and  Changars 
(labourers,  6,000).  There  are  22,000  Fakirs.  About  46  per 
cent,  of  the  population  ar^  supported  by  agriculture. 

The  American  United  Presbyterian  Mission,  which  was 
established  at  Sialkot  in  1855,  supports  a theological  seminary, 
a Christian  training  institute,  a female  hospital,  and  an  Anglo- 
vernacular  high  school.  The  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
maintains  two  European  missionaries  at  Sialkot  (branch  estab- 
lished in  1857)  and  one  in  Daska,  and  also  has  a separate 
female  mission,  mainly  occupied  with  work  in  zandnas.  The 
Church  of  England  Mission  at  NarowM  was  founded  in  1859, 
and  the  Zanana  Mission  at  that  place  in  1884.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  who  entered  the  field  in  1889,  have  now  three 
stations.  Sialkot  has  the  largest  number  of  native  Christians 
in  the  Punjab,  numbering  10,662,  or  i per  cent,  of  the 
population,  in  1901. 

The  soil  consists  chiefly  of  loam,  but  clay  is  found  in 
depressions,  and  the  waste  lands  mostly  consist  of  sandy  or  salt- 
impregnated  soil.  Owing  to  the  abundant  rainfall,  and  the  very 
large  proportion  of  the  cultivated  area  which  is  served  by  wells, 
the  District  is  secure  against  any  serious  failure  of  crops. 

The  District  is  held  almost  entirely  on  the  bhaiydchdrd  and 
pattiddri  tenures,  zamindari  lands  covering  only  about  30,000 
acres.  The  area  for  which  details  are  available  from  the  revenue 
record  of  1903-4  is  1,984  square  miles,  as  shown  below: — 


Christian 
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Tahsil. 

iiTotal  area. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Sialkot  . 

436 

333 

160 

41 

Zafarwal  . 

310 

250 

98 

21 

Pasrtir 

303 

170 

29 

Raya 

48.S 

305 

165 

I3I 

Daska 

3.=i9 

294 

265 

38 

Total 

1,984 

D48.5 

858 

260 

Wheat  is  the  chief  crop  of  the  spring  harvest,  covering 
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6or  square  miles  in  1903-4  ; barley  and  gram  occupied  120  and 
64  square  miles  respectively.  Sugar  is  the  most  valuable  crop 
of  the  autumn  harvest,  and  the  area  planted  (50  square  miles) 
is  surpassed  only  in  Gurdaspur.  Rice,  maize,  and  great  millet 
are  the  chief  autumn  food-grains. 

The  cultivated  area  has  increased  by  28  per  cent,  since  1854 
and  by  i per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  ending  1901-2,  the  increase 
being  due  to  the  steady  extension  of  well-cultivation,  and  the 
great  pressure  of  population  on  the  soil.  Nothing  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  crops  grown. 
Loans  for  the  construction  of  wells  are  extremely  popular, 
over  Rs.  60,000  having  been  advanced  during  the  five  years 
ending  1903-4. 

Very  few  cattle  are  bred  locally.  Agricultural  stock  is  pur- 
chased at  the  Amritsar  fairs  or  at  the  Gulu  Shah  cattle  fair 
in  the  Pasrur  tahsll,  and  imported  from  Jhang,  Gujranwala, 
and  Gujrat.  Horses  and  ponies  are  not  common,  and  the 
indigenous  breed  is  poor ; two  pony  and  five  donkey  stallions 
are  kept  by  the  District  board.  Sheep  and  goats  are  numerous, 
and  donkeys  are  largely  used  as  pack  animals,  but  camels  are 
scarce. 

Of  the  total  area  cultivated  in  1903-4,  858  square  miles, 
or  58  per  cent.,  were  classed  as  irrigated.  Of  this  area, 
788  square  miles  were  irrigated  from  wells,  16  from  canals, 
and  54  from  streams.  In  addition,  135  square  miles,  or  9 per 
cent.,  are  subject  to  inundation  by  the  Chenab,  Ravi,  and 
minor  streams.  Irrigation  from  canals  is  confined  to  small 
private  channels  taken  from  the  Degh  and  other  streams ; 
irrigation  from  streams  is  either  by  lift  or  from  the  perennial 
brooks  of  the  Bajwat.  Wells  are  the  mainstay  of  the  cultiva- 
tion, owing  to  the  copious  supply  of  subsoil  water,  and  the  fact 
that  they  can  be  constructed  at  comparatively  small  cost. 
In  1903-4  the  District  possessed  24,452  masonry  wells  worked 
with  Persian  wheels  by  cattle,  besides  1,450  unbricked  wells, 
lever  wells,  and  water-lifts. 

The  District  contains  only  one  square  mile  of  ‘ reserved  ’ 
forest  under  the  Deputy-Conservator  of  the  Chenab  Forest 
division,  1-4  square  miles  of  military  reserve,  and  7 of  unclassed 
forest  and  Government  waste  under  the  Deputy-Commissioner. 
With  the  exception  of  one  plantation  these  are  chiefly  grass 
reserves,  and  even  an  ordinary  coppice  can  hardly  be  found. 
In  1904  the  forest  revenue  was  Rs.  1,500. 

The  District  contains  several  beds  of  kankar^  and  saltpetre 
is  prepared  to  a small  extent. 
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Sialkot  town  was  once  famous  for  its  paper,  but  the  industry  Arts  and 
has  much  declined  of  recent  years  owing  to  the  competition 
of  mill-made  paper.  It  also  possesses  a recently  introduced 
and  flourishing  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  cricket  bats, 
polo  and  hockey  sticks,  and  the  like,  which  have  a wide 
popularity  all  over  India.  Tents,  tin  boxes,  and  surgical 
instruments  are  made  ; and  three  flour-mills,  in  one  of  which 
cotton-ginning  is  also  carried  on,  employed  85  hands  in  1904. 

Cotton  is  woven  all  over  the  District,  and  printed  cotton  stuffs 
are  made  at  Pasrur ; shawls  of  pash?n,  the  fine  wool  of  the 
Tibetan  goat,  are  produced  at  Kila  Sobha  Singh.  Damascened 
work  on  iron  is  made  at  the  village  of  Kotli  Loharan  near 
Sialkot,  and  Daska  and  other  places  produce  vessels  of  brass 
and  white  metal  on  a considerable  scale.  In  1869  an  under- 
taking was  started  at  Sialkot  under  the  name  of  the  Belfast 
Flax  Company,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  flax  for  export 
to  England  \ but,  though  an  excellent  fibre  was  raised 
in  the  District,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  good  seed  and  the 
apathy  of  the  peasantry  caused  the  enterprise  to  prove  a 
failure  after  some  years’  trial. 

Sialkot  town  is  the  only  important  centre  of  commerce.  Commerce 
and  receives  such  surplus  raw  produce  as  the  District  produces,  trade, 
most  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  town  and  cantonment.  The 
chief  exports  are  rice,  sugar,  paper,  cotton,  cloth,  and  brass 
vessels ; and  the  chief  imports  are  grain,  rice,  tobacco,  ghl, 
timber,  and  tea,  besides  the  various  necessaries  for  the  British 
troops  in  cantonments.  There  is  a branch  of  the  Alliance 
Bank  of  Simla  at  Sialkot. 

A branch  of  what  is  now  the  North-Western  Railway  from  Means  of 

Wazirabad  to  Sialkot,  a distance  of  27  miles,  was  opened  for  commum- 

. . . . ^ cation. 

traffic  in  1880,  and  its  continuation  to  Jammu  in  1890.  The 
principal  metalled  road  runs  parallel  to  the  railway  from 
Wazirabad  to  Jammu.  An  important  metalled  road  connects 
Sialkot  and  Amritsar.  The  chief  unmetalled  roads  are  from 
Sialkot  to  Gurdaspur,  to  Gujranwala,  and  via  Eminabad  to 
Lahore.  The  total  length  of  metalled  roads  is  56  miles,  and  of 
unmetalled  roads  785  miles;  of  these,  24  miles  of  metalled 
and  29  of  unmetalled  roads  are  under  the  Public  Works  depart- 
ment and  the  rest  are  maintained  by  the  District  board. 

The  Chenab  is  crossed  by  nine  ferries  and  the  Rwi  by  five, 
but  there  is  little  traffic  on  either  river. 

The  District  was  visited  by  famine  in  1783,  1812,  1843,  Famine, 
and  i86r.  Neither  in  1870  nor  1878  did  it  suffer  severely, 

I and  with  the  extension  of  well-irrigation  that  has  taken  place 
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in  the  last  twenty  years  it  is  believed  to  have  become  prac- 
tically secure.  The  crops  matured  in  the  fam^ine  year  1899- 
1900  amounted  to  63  per  cent,  of  the  normal. 

The  District  is  in  charge  of  a Deputy-Commissioner,  aided 
by  five  Assistant  or  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners,  of  whom 
one  is  in  charge  of  the  District  treasury.  The  tahslls  of  Sialkot, 
Zafarwal,  Raya,  Daska,  and  Pasrur  are  each  under  a tahsllddr 
and  a naib-tahsilddr.  Sialkot  is  the  head-quarters  of  a Super- 
intending Engineer  and  two  Executive  Engineers  of  the  Canal 
department. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  as  District  Magistrate  is  respon- 
sible for  criminal  justice,  and  civil  judicial  work  is  under 
a District  Judge.  Both  officers  are  supervised  by  the  Divi- 
sional Judge  of  the  Sialkot  Civil  Division,  who  is  also  Sessions 
Judge.  The  District  Judge  has  one  Subordinate  Judge  and 
five  Munsifs  under  him,  one  at  head-quarters  and  one  at  each 
outlying  tahsil.  A cantonment  magistrate  is  posted  to  Sialkot 
cantonment.  The  District  is  singularly  free  from  serious  crime, 
despite  the  large  number  of  Sansis  and  other  criminal  tribes 
domiciled  in  it. 

The  revenue  history  in  pre-annexation  times  presents  no 
special  features.  A summary  settlement  was  made  in  1847 
by  the  European  Political  officers  under  the  Regency.  The 
kind-rents  of  the  Sikhs  were  appraised  and  a reduction  of 
10  per  cent,  made,  while  all  extra  cesses  were  abolished.  This 
assessment  worked  well  until  the  fall  in  prices  which  followed 
annexation.  Bad  seasons  and  bad  management  aggravated 
the  distress,  and  even  large  remissions  failed  to  prevent 
the  people  from  abandoning  their  holdings.  In  1850  the 
Rechna  Doab  settlement  began,  including  the  present  Districts 
of  Sialkot  and  Gujranwala,  and  the  tahsils  of  Shakargarh  and 
Shahdara.  The  demand  of  the  summary  settlement  was 
reduced  from  15  lakhs  to  13.  Cesses  were  also  reimposed 
at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent,  on  the  demand.  The  settlement 
was  revised  in  1863-6,  and  a general  reduction  made,  one-sixth 
of  the  gross  produce  being  assumed  as  the  equivalent  of  half 
the  net  ‘assets.’  The  initial  demand  was  slightly  over  12  lakhs, 
and  the  ultimate  demand  12J  lakhs.  The  sanctioned  theo- 
retical rates  at  the  next  revision  (1888-93)  indicated  a revenue 
of  i8|  lakhs,  but  the  actual  demand  was  15  lakhs,  an  increase 
of  21  per  cent.  The  average  assessment  on  ‘dry’  land  is 
Rs.  1-4-6  (maximum,  Rs.  1-14-0 ; minimum,  R.  o-ii-o), 
and  on  ‘ wet  ’ land  Rs.  2-0-6  (maximum,  Rs.  3 ; minimum, 
Rs.  i-i-o).  The  demand  in  1903-4,  including  cesses,  was  over 
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17-3  lakhs.  The  average  size  of  a proprietary  holding  is 
7-6  acres. 

The  collections  of  land  revenue  alone  and  of  total  revenue 
are  shown  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 


1880-1, 

1890-1. 

1 900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land  revenue  . 

Total  revenue  . 

11,12 

14,11 

11,49 

15,75 

13,93 

20,19 

14,55 

20,62 

The  District  contains  seven  municipalities,  Sialkot,  Uaska-  Local  and 
c?^w-Kot  Daska,  Jamki,  Pasrur,  Kila  Sobha  Singh,  Zafar- 
WAL,  and  Narowal  ; and  nine  ‘ notified  areas.’  Outside  these, 
local  affairs  are  managed  by  the  District  board,  whose  income, 
mainly  derived  from  a lobal  rate,  amounted  in  1903-4  to 
1-8  lakhs.  The  expenditure  was  also  i-8  lakhs,  hospitals, 
schools,  and  public  works  forming  the  chief  items.  Sialkot 
is  one  of  the  few  Districts  in  the  Punjab  in  which  local  boards 
have  answered  expectations. 

The  regular  police  force  consists  of  576  of  all  ranks.  Police  and 
including  59  cantonment  and  146  municipal  police,  in  charge 
of  a Superintendent,  who  usually  has  6 inspectors  under  him. 

The  village  watchmen  number  2,149.  There  are  17  police 
stations.  The  District  jail  at  head-quarters  has  accommoda- 
tion for  482  prisoners. 

The  District  stands  twenty-third  among  the  twenty-eight  Education. 
Punjab  Districts  in  respect  of  the  literacy  of  its  population. 

In  1901,  the  proportion  of  literate  persons  was  2-8  per  cent. 

(5-2  males  and  0-3  females).  The  number  of  pupils  under 
instruction  was  5,266  in  1880-1,  13,300  in  1890-1,  13,745  in 
1 900-1,  and  15,780  in  1903-4.  In  the  last  year  there  were 
one  Arts  college,  21  secondary,  and  183  primary  (public)  schools, 
with  9 advanced  and  228  elementary  (private)  schools,  with 
1,415  girls  in  the  public  and  278  in  the  private  schools.  The 
principal  educational  institutions  are  the  Sialkot  Arts  college 
and  5 high  schools^  The  total  expenditure  on  education 
in  1903-4  was  1-2  lakhs,  of  which  Rs.  24,497  was  contributed 
by  municipalities,  Rs.  42,000  came  from  fees,  Rs.  7,000  from 
Government  grants,  and  Rs.  35,000  from  District  funds. 

Besides  the  civil  hospital  and  a branch  dispensary  at  head-  Hospitals 
quarters,  local  bodies  maintain  7 outlying  dispensaries.  At  dispen- 

.«•••  1/^  /"  c\  * 1 Series* 

these  institutions  in  1904  a total  of  139,968  out-patients  and 
1,872  in-patients  were  treated,  and  7,562  operations  performed. 

A leper  asylum  and  four  Kot  dispensaries,  for  the  inmates  of 
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the  ‘ Kot  ’ or  reformatory  for  criminal  tribes,  are  also  maintained 
in  the  District.  The  Kot  dispensaries  treat  a large  number  of 
out-patients.  The  expenditure  for  1904  was  Rs.  23,000,  of 
which  Rs.  11,000  was  contributed  by  District  and  Rs.  12,000 
by  municipal  funds.  The  District  also  has  four  mission  dis- 
pensaries, aided  from  District  and  municipal  funds,  one  for 
males  and  three  for  women  and  children  ; and  in  Sialkot  town 
a charitable  dispensary  is  maintained  by  the  representativ^e  of 
an  old  family  of  hakims  or  native  physicians. 

The  number  of  successful  vaccinations  in  1903-4  was  34,609, 
representing  32-3  per  1,000  of  population. 

[J.  R.  Dunlop-Smith,  District  Gazetteer  (1894—5) ; Settlement 
Report  (1895) ; and  Customary  Law  of  the  Main  Tribes  in  the 
Sialkot  District  (1895).] 

Sialkot  Tahsil. — Northern  tahsll  of  Sialkot  District,  Punjab, 
lying  between  32°  17'  and  32°  5 1'  N.  and  74°  i V and  74°  43^^  E., 
with  an  area  of  436  square  miles.  The  Chenab  forms  part  of 
the  north-western  boundary  of  the  tahsll^  which  includes  a sub- 
montane tract  known  as  the  Bajwat  to  the  north  of  that  river. 
The  country  is  traversed  by  a number  of  hill  torrents,  and  except 
in  the  south-east  is  extremely  fertile  and  is  fairly  well  supplied 
with  irrigation  wells.  The  population  in  1901  was  312,688, 
compared  with  302,866  in  1891.  The  head-quarters  are  at  the 
town  of  Sialkot  (population,  57,956),  and  it  also  contains 
637  villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in 
1903-4  to  Rs.  4,00,000. 

Zafarwal  Tahsil. — North-eastern  tahsll  of  Sialkot  District, 
Punjab,  lying  between  32°  ii'  and  32°  30'  N.  and  74°  34'  and 
75°  E.,  with  an  area  of  310  square  miles.  The  population 

in  1901  was  178,887,  compared  with  190,970  in  1891.  The 
head-quarters  are  at  the  town  of  Zafarwal  (population,  4,658), 
and  it  also  contains  480  villages.  The  land  revenue  and 
cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  2,83,000.  The  surface  of 
the  tahsll  is  fairly  uniform,  and  the  hill  torrents,  of  which  the 
Degh  is  the  principal,  are  few  in  number.  The  soil  is  for 
the  most  part  arid  and  inferior. 

Pasrur  Tahsil. — Central  tahsil  of  Sialkot  District,  Punjab, 
lying  between  31°  56'  and  32°  20'  N.  and  74°  32'  and  74°  57'  E., 
with  an  area  of  394  square  miles.  The  population  in  1901 
was  193,746,  compared  with  203,875  in  1891.  The  head- 
quarters are  at  the  town  of  Pasrur  (population,  8,335),  and  it 
also  contains  the  town  of  Kila  Sobha  Singh  (3,338)  and  443 
villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to 
Rs.  3,10,000.  Irrigation  dams  are  an  important  factor  in 
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cultivation,  especially  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  tahslL 
'rhe  richest  tract  is  the  north-east  corner.  In  the  centre  the 
country  lies  higher  and  is  less  fertile,  while  in  the  south  the 
soil  is  a sour  clay.  The  Degh  passes  through  the  eastern 
portion. 

Raya. — South-eastern  tahsll  of  Sialkot  District,  Punjab, 
lying  on  the  north  bank  of  .the  Ravi  between  31°  43'  and 
32°  13'  N.  and  74°  22'  and  75°  i'  E.,  with  an  area  of  485  square 
miles.  The  Degh  in  its  course  through  the  western  portion  of 
the  tahsll  deposits  a fertile  silt.  In  the  north-east  also  the 
land  is  rich.  In  the  south  the  soil  is  saline,  but  abundant 
crops  of  rice  are  grown  in  g6od  years.  The  population  in  19c  i 
was  192,440,  compared  with  214,671  in  1891.  It  contains 
the  town  of  Narowal  (population,  4,422)  and  456  villages, 
including  Raya,  the  head-quarters.  The  land  revenue  and 
cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  3,77,000. 

Daska  Tahsil. — Eastern  tahsll  of  Sialkot  District,  Punjab, 
lying  between  32°  I'and  32°  37'  N.  and  74'  16' and  74°  32'  E., 
with  an  area  of  359  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Chenab.  The  population  in  1901  was  206,148,  com- 
pared with  207,465  in  1891.  The  head-quarters  are  at  the 
town  of  Daska  (population,  6,655),  it  also  contains 

the  town  of  Jamki  (4,216)  and  332  villages.  The  land  revenue 
and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  3,56,000.  Daska,  the 
most  fertile  of  all  the  tahslls  of  Sialkot  District,  consists  of 
an  almost  unbroken  plain,  with  abundant  facilities  for  well- 
irrigation.  The  Aik  torrent,  which  passes  through  the  tahsll^ 
deposits  a rich  silt. 

Chawinda. — Village  in  the  Zafarwal  tahsll  of  Sialkot  District, 
Punjab,  situated  in  32°  22'  N.  and  74°  47'  E.  Population  (1901), 
5,244.  It  is  administered  as  a ‘notified  area.’ 

Daska  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsll  of  the  same 
name  in  Sialkot  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  19'  N.  and 
74°  21'  E.  Population  (1901),  6,655.  The  two  villages  of 
Daska  and  Kot  Daska  are  said  to  take  their  name  from  being 
10  kos  {das  kos)  frmn  Sialkot,  Pasrur,  Gujranwala,  and  Wazlr- 
abad.  The  town  boasts  of  a considerable  manufacture  of  brass 
vessels,  and  has  a branch  of  the  Mission  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  maintains  an  Anglo-vernacular 
middle  school  and  a training  institution  for  teachers.  It  also 
has  an  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school  maintained  by  the 
District  board.  The  Daska-c/^^/z^-Kot  Daska  municipality  was 
created  in  1867.  The  income  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1902-3  averaged  Rs.  5,500,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  5,400. 
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The  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  6,100,  chiefly  derived  from 
octroi;  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  5,500. 

Jamki. — Town  in  the  Daska  tahsll  of  Sialkot  District,  Punjab, 
situated  in  32°  23''  N.  and  74°  24'  E.  Population  (1901),  4,216. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Pindi  Jam  from  its  joint 
founders.  Jam,  a Chima  Jat,  and  Pindi,  a Khattrl.  It  is  of  no 
commercial  importance.  The  municipality  was  created  in  1867. 
The  income  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged 
Rs.  5,200,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  5,100.  The  income 
in  1903-4  was  Rs.  5,300,  chiefly  from  octroi;  and  the  ex- 
penditure was  Rs.  5,700.  An  Anglo- vernacular  middle  school 
is  maintained  by  the  municipality. 

Kila  Sobha  Singh.  — Town  in  the  Pasrur  tahsil  of  Sialkot 
District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  14''  N.  and  74°  46'  E.,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Degh  torrent.  Population  (1901),  3,338.  It  was 
founded  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Sikh  chief  Bhag 
Singh,  Ahluwalia,  who  built  a fort  here  and  called  it  after  his 
son  Sobha  Singh.  It  contains  a colony  of  Kashmiri  weavers  who 
weave  pashmlna  shawls.  Vessels  of  white  metal  are  also  made, 
but  both  industries  have  much  decayed  of  late  years.  The 
municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The  income  and  expenditure 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  3,900.  The 
income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  4,100,  chiefly  from  octroi;  and  the 
expenditure  was  Rs.  3,700.  A vernacular  middle  school  is 
maintained  by  the  District  board. 

Narowal. — Town  in  the  Raya  tahsil  of  Sialkot  District, 
Punjab,  situated  in  32°  5'  N.  and  74°  53'  E.,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Ravi,  35  miles  south-east  of  Sialkot  town. 
Population  (1901),  4,422.  The  name  is  derived  from  its 
founder  Naxu,  a Bajwa  Sansi,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  here 
four  centuries  ago.  It  was  formerly  the  head-quarters  of  what 
is  now  the  Raya  tahsil.  The  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture 
of  brass  vessels,  but  native  shoes  of  ornamental  design  are  also 
made.  The  Church  Missionary  and  Zanana  Missionary  Societies 
established  here  maintain  an  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school 
and  a female  hospital  and  dispensary.  The  town  also  possesses 
an  aided  Punjabi  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school.  Outside  the 
town  is  a large  church.  The  municipality  was  created  in  1867. 
The  income  and  expenditure  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1902—3  averaged  Rs.  4,500.  The  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs. 
5,500,  chiefly  from  octroi ; and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  5,400. 

Pasrur  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsil  of  the  same 
name  in  SiMkot  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  16'  N.  and 
74°  40'  E.,  on  the  road  from  Sialkot  to  Amritsar,  18  miles 
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south  of  Sialkot  town.  Population  (1901),  8,335. 
originally  called  Parasrtir  after  Paras  Ram,  Brahman,  to  whom 
the  town  was  assigned  by  its  founder  ; it  is  mentioned  by 
Babar  as  a halting-place  between  Sialkot  and  Kalanaur,  and 
seems  to  have  once  been  of  considerable  importance.  It 
possesses  a large  tank,  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Jahangir, 
d’o  feed  this,  Dara  Shikoh  dug  a canal,  traces  of  which  are  still 
extant.  Near  by  are  the  remains  of  a bridge  built  by  Shah 
Daula.  At  the  Muharram  a great  gathering  takes  place  at  the 
shrine  of  Mian  Barkhiwdar,  a famous  Muhammadan  saint. 
The  trade  of  Pasrur  has  much  decayed,  partly  through  the 
opening  of  the  North-Western  Railway,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  octroi  duties  which  have  diverted  trade  to  the  neighbour- 
ing village  of  KalaswMa.  Hand-printed  cotton  stuffs  are  the 
only  manufacture  of  importance.  Pasrur  is  a station  of  the 
American  United  Presbyterian  Mission.  The  municipality 
was  created  in  1867.  The  income  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1902-3  averaged  Rs.  7,900,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  7,800. 
The  income  in  1903—4  was  Rs.  8,000,  chiefly  from  octroi;  and 
the  expenditure  was  Rs.  6,900.  The  town  contains  an  Anglo- 
vernacular  high  school  maintained  by  the  District  board,  and 
a Government  dispensary. 

Sankhatra. — Village  in  the  Zafarwal  tahsll  of  Sialkot 
District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  13'  N.  and  74°  56'  E.,  about 
39  miles  from  Sialkot  town.  Population  (1901),  2,233.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Hemraj,  a Khattrl,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  Hemnagar,  by  which  it  was  known  for  upwards  of 
a century.  In  the  time  of  Akbar  a famous  fakir^  by  name 
Sankhatra,  a Deo  Jat,  settled  here,  and  the  place  w^as  renamed 
after  him.  His  tomb  still  exists  near  the  village.  Although 
of  no  commercial  importance,  Sankhatra  is  the  residence  of 
a number  of  wealthy  merchants,  and  possesses  larger  and 
finer  mansions  than  any  minor  town  in  the  District.  In  1901 
it  was  the  scene  of  a plague  riot,  when  the  naib-tahsilddr  in 
charge  of  the  plague  camp  was  burnt  to  death.  It  has  a 
vernacular  middle  school  maintained  by  the  District  board. 

Sialkot  Town. — Head-quarters  of  Sialkot  District  and 
tahsll^  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  30'  N.  and  74°  32'  E.,  on  the 
Wazirabad-Jammu  branch  of  the  North-Western  Railway; 
distant  by  rail  from  Calcutta  1,341  miles,  from  Bombay  1,369, 
and  from  Karachi  808.  Population  (1901),  57,956.  Sialkot 
stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Aik  torrent,  upon  the  edge 
of  the  high  triangular  ridge  which  extends  southward  from  the 
Jammu  hills,  and  is  72  miles  from  Lahore. 
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Popular  legends  attribute  its  foundation  to  Raja  Sala,  the 
uncle  of  the  Pandavas,  and  say  that  it  was  refounded  in  the 
time  of  Vikramaditya  by  Raja  Salivahan,  who  built  the  fort  and 
city.  Salivahan  had  two  sons  : one,  Ptiran  by  name,  was  killed 
by  the  instrumentality  of  a wicked  step-mother,  and  thrown 
into  a well,  still  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  near  Sialkot ; the  other, 
Rasalu,  the  great  mythical  hero  of  Punjab  folk-tales,  is  said  to 
have  reigned  at  Sialkot.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  Rasalu 
became  involved  in  wars  with  Raja  Hudi,  popularly  stated  to 
have  been  a Gakhar  chieftain.  Being  worsted  in  battle,  Rasalu, 
as  the  price  of  peace,  was  forced  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  his  conqueror,  who  gave  the  territory  he  had  con- 
quered to  Rasalu’s  adopted  son.  According  to  a further  legend 
related  to  Mr.  Prinsep  : — 

' After  the  death  of  Raja  Rasalu,  the  country  is  said  to  have 
fallen  under  the  curse  of  Puran  (brother  of  Rasalu,  who  had 
become  a fakir)  for  300  years,  lying  totally  devastated  from 
famine  and  incessant  plunder.’ 

It  has  recently  been  suggested  that  Sialkot  is  the  ancient  site 
known  as  Sakala  or  Sagal.  In  a.  d.  790  the  fort  and  city  were 
demolished  by  an  army  under  Raja  Naraut,  supported  by  the 
Ghandaurs  of  the  Yusufzai  country.  Under  the  Mughal 
emperors,  SiMkot  became  the  head-quarters  of  a fiscal  district 
(sarkdr).  The  country  was  afterwards  occupied  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  the  Rajput  princes  of  Jammu.  The  mound 
which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  crowned  with  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  fort,  is  popularly  believed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
original  stronghold  of  Raja  Salivahan  ; but  the  fort  itself  is  not 
more  than  1,000  years  old,  and  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by 
Shahab-ud-dln  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Some  old 
baths  with  hot-water  pipes  of  solid  masonry  have  been  dis- 
covered here.  Other  similar  mounds  stand  amdng  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  In  modern  times,  the  old  fort  is  of 
historical  interest  for  its  gallant  defence  by  the  few  European 
residents  who  took  refuge  here  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  It 
is  now  dismantled,  and  the  few  buildings  it  contains  are  used 
for  public  purposes.  The  town  also  contains  the  shrine  of  the 
first  Sikh  Guru,  Baba  Nanak  (see  Amritsar  District),  the 
scene  of  an  annual  fair  largely  attended  by  Sikhs  from  all  parts 
of  the  District ; the  Darbar  Baoli  Sahib,  a covered  well,  erected 
by  a Rajput  disciple  of  Baba  Nanak,  held  high  in  religious 
consideration  among  the  Sikhs ; the  Muhammadan  shrine 
of  Imam  All-ul-hakk,  a handsome  building  of  ancient  con- 
struction; and  a temple  erected  by  Raja  Tej  Singh.  The 
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municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The  income  and  expen- 
diture during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  about  a 
lakh.  In  1903-4  the  income  was  a lakh,  chiefly  derived  from 
octroi  (Rs.  80,500)  ; and  the  expenditure  was  also  a lakh, 
including  conservancy  (Rs.  13,200),  education  (Rs.  17,000), 
medical  (Rs.  12,000),  and  administration  (Rs.  25,900). 

The  large  military  cantonment  is  situated  about  a mile 
and  a half  from  the  native  town.  The  garrison,  which  belongs 
to  the  Rawalpindi  division,  consists  of  one  battery  and  one 
ammunition  column  of  horse  artillery,  one  regiment  of  British 
cavalry,  two  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  one  battalion  of  native 
infantry,  and  one  company  of  sappers  and  miners.  There  is 
also  a mounted  infantry  school.  During  the  ten  years  ending 
1902-3  the  income  and  expenditure  of  cantonment  funds 
averaged  Rs.  37.000. 

Sialkot  is  a flourishing  trade  centre  and  depot  for  agricultural 
produce.  It  has  an  extensive  manufacture  of  cricket  and 
tennis  bats,  hockey  sticks,  &c.,  tents,  surgical  instruments,  and 
tin  boxes.  Boots  are  also  made,  and  various  cotton  stuffs, 
chiefly  twill  {sust).  The  manufacture  of  paper  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  four  centuries  ago,  and  under  the  Mughal 
emperors  Sialkot  paper  was  largely  used  at  the  Delhi  court. 
The  manufacture  has  now  greatly  declined,  owing  to  the  com- 
petition of  mill-made  paper.  The  town  contains  three  flour- 
mills, in  one  of  which  cotton-ginning  is  also  carried  on. 
The  number  of  employes  in  1904  was  85.  The  Alliance  Bank 
of  Simla  has  a branch  in  the  town.  Its  principal  educational 
institutions  are  the  Sialkot  Arts  college  and  four  Anglo- 
vernacular  high  schools,  of  which  one  is  managed  by  the 
Educational  department,  two  by  the  Scottish  and  American 
Missions,  while  the  fourth  is  the  Christian  Training  Institute 
of  the  Scottish  Mission.  There  are  five  middle  schools  for 
girls,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  convent.  In  the  town 
are  a civil  hospital  with  a branch  dispensary,  an  American 
Mission  hospital  for  women  and  children,  and  a charitable 
dispensary  maintained  by  a member  of  an  old  family  of  hakims 
or  native  physicians. 

Zafarwal  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsil  of  the  same 
name  in  Sialkot  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  20'  N.  and 
74°  55'  E.,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Degh  torrent.  Population 
(1901),  4,658.  The  place  owes  its  name  to  Zafar  Khan,  a 
Bajwa  Jat,  by  whom  it  was  founded  four  centuries  ago.  It 
is  of  no  commercial  importance,  but  is  a station  of  the 
American  United  Presbyterian  Mission.  The  municipality 
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was  created  in  1867.  The  income  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1902-3  averaged  Rs.  6,600,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  6,500. 
In  1903-4  the  income  was  Rs.  6,900,  chiefly  from  octroi ; and 
the  expenditure  was  Rs.  6,500.  The  town  contains  an 
Anglo-vernacular  middle  school  maintained  by  the  municipality, 
and  a Government  dispensary. 

Gujranwala  District. — District  in  the  Lahore  Division 
of  the  Punjab,  lying  in  the  Rechna  Doab,  between  31°  31^  and 
32°  31'  N.  and  73°  10'  and  74°  24"^  E.,  with  a total  area  of  3,198 
square  miles.  From  the  Chenab,  which  borders  it  for  80  miles 
on  the  north-west  and  separates  it  from  the  Districts  of  Gujrat 
and  Shahpur,  the  District  stretches  in  a rough  rectangle  towards 
the  Ravi,  the  north-west  part  of  Lahore  District  separating  it 
from  that  river.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Sialkot,  and  on 
the  west  by  Jhang.  Excepting  its  south-eastern  corner,  which 
is  traversed  by  the  Degh  stream,  it  is  a flat  stretch  of  country, 
unrelieved  by  hill  or  ravine,  and  absolutely  featureless.  The 
District  naturally  falls  into  two  main  divisions : the  low-lying 
alluvial  lands  fringing  the  Chenab  and  Degh,  and  the  upland 
between  them.  Geographically  and  physically  it  lies  between 
the  fertile  submontane  District  of  Sialkot  and  the  desert  of 
Jhang  ; and  the  upland  decreases  in  natural  fertility  as  the 
distance  from  the  Himalayas  increases,  until  in  the  south-west 
it  merges  in  the  Bar  tract,  which  in  its  natural  aspect  is  a level 
prairie  thickly  covered  with  a stunted  undergrowth.  The 
Chenab  Canal,  which  irrigates  the  Hafizabad  and  Khangah 
Dogran  iahsils  in  this  District,  has,  however,  changed  the 
desert  into  a garden,  and  the  immigrant  population  bids  fair 
to  outnumber  the  original  inhabitants. 

There  is  nothing  of  geological  interest  in  the  District,  which 
is  situated  entirely  on  the  alluvium.  Most  of  it  was  waste  until 
the  recent  extension  of  the  canal  system,  and  possessed  the 
marked,  if  scanty,  features  of  the  arid  Western  Punjab  Bar 
flora,  trees  being  represented  solely  by  the  van  {Salvadora), 
jand  {Prosopis)^  and  the  large  tamarisk,  with  kari  i^Capparis 
aphylld)  and  malhd  {Zizyphus  nummularid)  as  bushes.  This 
is  now  disappearing,  but  the  field  annuals  maintain  a closer 
relationship  with  the  Western  Punjab  than  with  the  flora  of 
the  upper  Gangetic  plain  or  the  submontane  tract.  The  ber 
{Zizyphus  Jujubd)  is  found  in  groves  and  gardens,  in  the 
eastern  part  especially,  but  is  usually  planted. 

Antelope  are  to  be  found  near  Shekhupura  and  hog  deer 
occasionally  in  all  parts.  Wild  hog  are  plentiful  in  the  forest 
reserves  near  Wazirabad. 
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The  climate  differs  little  from  that  of  the  Punjab  plains,  but  Climate 

the  District  is  reputed  healthy.  The  extremes  of  temperature 

_ , , . - . perature. 

are  greatest  in  the  Bar,  where  the  rainfall  is  scanty  and  the  heat 
in  the  summer  months  excessive.  The  natives  of  this  tract  are 
an  exceptionally  strong  and  healthy  race ; but  to  strangers 
the  hot  months  are  most  trying,  ophthalmia,  blindness,  and 
diseases  of  the  skin  commonly  resulting  from  exposure  to  the 
glaring  sun  and  extreme  heat. 

The  annual  rainfall  averages  about  18  inches,  with  a maxi-  Rainfall, 
mum  of  32  inches  in  1890-1  and  a minimum  of  9 inches  in 
1891-2.  The  fall  diminishes  rapidly  as  the  hills  are  left 
behind,  varying  from  ovef^  20  inches  on  the  Sialkot  border 
to  only  10  or  12  inches  in  the  Bar. 

General  Cunningham’s  theory  as  to  the  identity  of  Sangla  History 

is  referred  to  in  the 

archaeo- 

article  on  that  place.  The  village  of  Asarur  has  been  iden-  logy. 
tified  as  the  site  of  the  town  of  Tse-kie  or  Taki,  visited  by 
Hiuen  Tsiang  about  a.d.  630,  and  described  by  him  as  the 
capital  of  the  Punjab.  Here  immense  ruins  of  Buddhist 
origin  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  their  date  is  marked  by  the 
discovery  of  coins  as  well  as  by  the  great  size  of  the  bricks, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  period  when  they  were  con- 
structed. After  the  time  of  Hiuen  Tsiang,  we  know  little  of 
Gujranwala,  until  the  Muhammadan  invasions  brought  back 
regular  chronological  history.  Meanwhile,  however,  Taki  had 
fallen  into  oblivion,  and  Lahore  had  become  the  chief  city  of 
the  Punjab. 

Under  Muhammadan  rule  the  District  flourished.  From 
the  days  of  Akbar  to  those  of  Aurangzeb,  wells  were  scattered 
over  the  whole  country,  and  villages  lay  thickly  dotted  about 
the  southern  plateau,  now  a barren  waste  of  grass  land  and 
scrub  jungle.  Their  remains  may  still  be  found  in  the  wildest 
and  most  solitary  reaches  of  the  Bar.  Eminabad  and  Hafiz- 
ABAD  were  the  chief  towns,  while  the  country  was  divided 
into  six  well-tilled  parganas.  The  principal  architectural 
remains  of  the  I^^«ghal  period  are  described  in  the  article 
on  Shekhupura.  But  before  the  close  of  the  Muhammadan 
period  the  tract  was  mysteriously  depopulated.  The  tribes  at 
present  occupying  the  District  are  all  immigrants  of  recent  date, 
and  before  their  advent  the  whole  region  seems  for  a time  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  The  only  plausible  con- 
jecture to  account  for  this  sudden  and  disastrous  change  is 
that  it  resulted  from  the  constant  wars  by  which  the  Punjab 
was  convulsed  during  the  last  years  of  Muhammadan  supremacy. 
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On  the  rise  of  Sikh  power  the  waste  plains  of  Gujranwala 
were  seized  by  the  military  adventurers  who  then  sprang  up. 
Charat  Singh,  the  grandfather  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  took 
possession  of  the  village  of  Gujranwala,  then  an  inconsiderable 
hamlet,  and  made  it  the  head-quarters  of  himself  and  his  son 
and  grandson.  Minor  Sikh  chieftains  settled  at  Wazirabad, 
Shekhupura,  and  other  towns ; while  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  District  the  Rajput  Bhattls  and  Chathas  maintained  a 
sturdy  independence.  In  the  end,  however,  Ranjit  Singh  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  all  the  scattered  portions  of  the  District 
under  his  own  power.  The  great  Maharaja  was  himself  born 
at  Gujranwala,  and  the  town  continued  to  be  his  capital  up  to 
his  occupation  of  Lahore.  The  mausoleum  of  his  father  is  still 
to  be  seen  there,  and  a lofty  cupola  close  by  covers  a portion 
of  the  ashes  of  Ranjit  Singh  himself.  The  Sikh  rule,  which 
was  elsewhere  so  disastrous,  appears  to  have  been  an  un- 
mitigated benefit  to  Gujranwala.  Ranjit  Singh  settled  large 
colonies  in  the  various  villages,  and  was  very  successful  in 
encouraging  cultivation  throughout  the  depopulated  plain  of 
the  Bar.  In  the  Degh  valley,  especially,  he  planted  a body  of 
hard-working  Hindus,  the  Labanas,  to  whom  he  granted  the 
land  at  a nominal  rent,  on  condition  that  each  cultivator  should 
bring  under  tillage  the  ground  allotted  to  him. 

In  1847  the  District  came  under  British  influence,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  regency  at  Lahore;  and  two  years  later,  in 
1849,  was  included  in  the  territory  annexed  after  the  second 
Sikh  War.  A cantonment  was  established  at  Wazirabad,  which 
was  abolished  in  1855.  The  District  formed  a part  originally 
of  the  extensive  District  of  WazIrabM,  which  comprised  the 
whole  upper  portion  of  the  Rechna  Doab.  In  1852  this  un- 
wieldy territory  was  divided  between  Gujranwala  and  Sialkot. 
The  District,  as  then  constituted,  stretched  across  the  entire 
plateau,  from  the  Chenab  to  the  Ravi;  but  in  1853  the  south- 
eastern fringe,  consisting  of  303  villages,  was  transferred  to 
Lahore,  and  three  years  later  a second  batch  of  324  villages 
was  handed  over  to  the  same  District.  There  was  no  outbreak 
during  the  Mutiny,  and  the  Sikh  Sardars  and  people  rallied  to 
the  side  of  Government  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

The  District  contains  8 towns  and  1,331  villages.  Its  popu- 
lation at  the  last  three  enumerations  was;  (1881)  616,892, 
(1891)  690,169,  and  (1901)  890,577.  During  the  last  decade 
it  increased  by  29  per  cent.,  the  increase  being  greatest  in  the 
Hafizabad  and  Khangah  Dogran  tahst/s,  owing  to  the  exten- 
sion of  canal  irrigation  and  the  colonization  of  the  Bar.  It  is 
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divided  into  four  tahstls^  GujranwalAjWazIrabad,  Hafizabad, 
and  Khangah  Dogran,  the  head-quarters  of  each  being  at  the 
place  from  which  it  is  named.  The  chief  towns  are  the  muni- 
cipalities of  Gujranwala,  the  head-quarters  of  the  District, 
Wazirabad,  Ramnagar,  Akalgarh,  Eminabad,  Kila  Didar 
Singh,  and  the  ‘ notified  area  ’ of  Sodhra. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  statistics  of  population 
in  1901  : — 
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Gujranwala  . . 

756 

3 

,445 

252,863 

334-5 

— 6-1 

11,605 

Wazirabad 

457 

4 

254 

183,205 

400.9 

— 0.2 

8,158 

Khangah  Dogran 

873 

• • « 

239 

237,843 

272.4 

S 6,322 

Hafizabad  . . . 

895 

I 

393 

216,666 

242.1 

j + 91-5 

\ 4,736 

District  total 

3>'98 

8 

G33T 

890,577 

278.5 

+ 29 

30,821 

Note. — The  figures  for  the  areas  of  tahsils  are  taken  from  revenue  returns.  The 
total  area  of  the  District  is  that  given  in  the  Census  Report. 


Muhammadans  number  603,464,  or  67  per  cent,  of  the  total ; 

Hindus,  208,557,  or  23  per  cent.;  and  Sikhs,  71,950.  The 
density  of  population  is  278  persons  per  square  mile,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Provincial  average  of  209.  The  language 
usually  spoken  is  Punjabi. 

The  most  numerous  tribes  are  the  agricultural  Jats,  who  Castes  and 
number  246,000,  or  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Next 
to  them  in  numerical  strength  come  the  Arains  (44,000),  and 
after  them  the  Rajputs  (28,000).  Saiyids  number  9,000.  Of 
the  commercial  and  money-lending  classes,  the  most  numerous 
are  the  Aroras  and  Khattris,  who  number  41,000  and  26,000 
respectively.  The  Khojas,  a Muhammadan  commercial  class, 
number  6,000.  The  Brahmans  return  20,000.  Of  ihe  artisan 
classes,  the  Kumhars  (potters,  36,000),  Tarkhans  (carpenters, 

36,000),  Julahas  (weavers,  34,000),  Mochls  (shoemakers  and 
leather-workers,  31,000),  Lohars  (blacksmiths,  18,000),  Telis 
(oil-pressers,  15,000),  and  Sonars  (goldsmiths,  9,000)  are  the 
most  important ; and  of  the  menials,  the  Chuhras  and  Musallis 
(sweepers,  91,000),  Machhis  (Muhammadan  fishermen,  bakers, 
and  water-carriers,  24,000),  Nais  (barbers,  19,000),  Chhimbas 
and  Dhobis  (washermen,  11,000),  and  Jhinwars  (Hindu  water- 
carriers,  6,000).  Kashmiris  number  26,000.  Other  castes 
worth  mention  are  the  Mlrasls  (village  minstrels,  15,000), 
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Fakirs  (mendicants,  ii,ooo),  and  Barwalas  (village  watch- 
men and  messengers,  7,000).  The  Ulamas,  a Muhammadan 
priestly  class,  stronger  here  than  in  any  other  District  of  the 
Province,  number  10,000.  About  49  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation are  dependent  on  agriculture. 

The  Sialkot  Mission  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  established 
a branch  at  Wazirabad  in  1863,  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
American  Mission  came  to  GujranwMa  from  Sialkot  in  the 
same  year.  The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  a station 
at  the  village  of  Maryabad,  founded  in  1892.  The  District 
contained  5,592  native  Christians  in  1901. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  rainfall  decrease  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  hills  increases.  The  soil  varies  in  quality  from 
a stiff  clay,  found  chiefly  in  the  drainage  channels  on  the  Sial- 
kot border,  to  a light  sandy  soil  only  fit  for  inferior  autumn 
crops.  The  introduction  of  canal  irrigation  has,  however,  to  a 
large  extent  equalized  the  agricultural  conditions  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  District,  which  is  now  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
Punjab. 

Except  in  the  Chenab  Colony,  the  District  is  held  chiefly  on 
the  bhaiydchdrd  and  pattlddri  tenures.  Zamlnddri  lands  cover 
about  14  square  miles,  and  lands  leased  from  Government 
about  388  square  miles,  chiefly  in  the  colony.  The  area  for 
which  details  are  available  from  the  revenue  records  of  1903-4 
is  2,978  square  miles,  as  shown  below : — • 


Tahstl. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Gujranwala 

756 

490 

314 

214 

Wazirabad 

455 

266 

219 

II3 

Khan  gab  Dogran 

873 

553 

468 

276 

Hafizabad 

894 

500 

425 

333 

Total 

2,978 

1,809 

1,426 

936 

Improve- 
ments in 
agricul- 
tural 
practice. 


Wheat  is  the  chief  crop  of  the  spring  harvest,  covering  604 
square  miles  in  1903-4.  Gram  occupied  174  square  miles, 
and  barley  51.  Cotton  is  the  chief  staple  of  the  autumn  har- 
vest (86  square  miles),  and  great  millet  is  the  principal  food- 
grain  (95  square  miles).  Rice  occupied  73  square  miles,  and 
maize,  spiked  millet,  and  pulses  57,  47,  and  153  respectively. 
There  were  31  square  miles  under  sugar-cane  in  that  year. 

The  cultivated  area  increased  by  45  per  cent,  during  the 
decade  ending  1900,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  Chenab 
Canal,  which  has  totally  changed  the  agricultural  conditions  of 
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the  tract  irrigated  by  it.  Nothing  of  importance  has  been  done 
towards  improving  the  quality  of  the  crops  grown,  but  as  usual 
in  canal-irrigated  tracts  the  cultivators  display  a marked  ten- 
dency to  substitute  the  more  valuable  spring  crops  for  those 
reaped  in  the  autumn.  Loans  for  the  construction  of  wells  are 
taken  steadily,  nearly  Rs.  7,000  having  been  advanced  during 
the  five  years  ending  1903-4  under  the  Land  Improvement 
Loans  Act ; but  there  is  yet  much  room  for  a further  increase 
in  the  number  of  wells. 

Before  the  construction  of  the  Chenab  Canal  the  south-  Cattle, 
western  portion  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  pastoral  tribes;  but 
the  introduction  of  canal  irrigation  and  the  consequent  con- 
traction of  the  area  available  for  grazing  has  largely  diminished 
the  number  of  live-stock,  though  the  cattle  are  still  of  good 
quality.  An  important  fair  Is  held  at  Shahkot  for  the  benefit 
of  the  colonists,  and  a cattle  fair  is  also  held  at  Eminabad. 

The  indigenous  breed  of  horses  is  not  above  the  average ; the 
Army  Remount  department  maintains  six  horse  and  six  donkey 
stallions,  and  the  District  board  four  pony  stallions.  An  annual 
horse  show  is  held  at  Gujranwala.  Sheep  and  goats  are  kept, 
but  not  in  large  numbers,  and  there  are  but  few  camels. 

Of  the  total  area  cultivated  in  1903-4,  1,426  square  miles.  Irrigation, 
or  79  per  cent.,  were  classed  as  irrigated.  Of  this  area,  663 
square  miles  were  irrigated  from  wells,  19  from  wells  and  canals, 

741  from  canals,  and  1,033  acres  from  tanks.  In  addition, 

63  square  miles,  or  nearly  4 per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area, 
were  subject  to  inundation  from  the  Chenab.  The  Chenab 
Canal  takes  off  at  the  village  of  KhankI  and  its  main  line  runs 
through  the  District,  giving  off  the  Jhang,  Mian  All,  and  Gugera 
upper  branches,  and  irrigating  the  Hafizabad  and  Khangah 
Dogran  tahslls.  Most  of  the  canal-irrigated  area  was  formerly 
waste,  and  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Chenab  Colony. 

The  District  has  12,786  masonry  wells,  worked  by  cattle  with 
Persian  wheels,  chiefly  found  in  the  tract  bordering  on  Sialkot. 

It  also  possesses  277  water-lifts,  unbricked  wells,  and  lever 
wells,  mostly  in  thq^  riverain  tracts.  Cultivation  on  the  land 
inundated  by  the  river  is  precarious,  and  mainly  confined  to 
the  spring  harvest. 

There  are  2-2  square  miles  of  ‘ reserved  ’ and  6 of  unclassed  Forests, 
forests  under  the  Deputy-Conservator  of  the  Chenab  Forest 
division,  and  7-1  square  miles  of  unclassed  forest  and  Govern- 
ment waste  under  the  Deputy-Commissioner.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  shlsha7n  {Dalbergia  Stssoo)  plantations,  these  forests 
consist  of  only  scrub  and  grass  land,  but  form  valuable  fuel  and 
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Arts  and 
manufac- 
tures. 


Commerce 
and  trade. 


Means  of 
communi- 
cation. 


Famine. 


fodder  reserves.  Avenues  of  shlsham  have  been  planted  along 
the  roads  and  canal  banks,  but  on  the  whole  the  District  is  not 
well  wooded.  In  1904  the  forest  revenue  was  1*2  lakhs. 

The  only  mineral  product  is  kankar^  which  is  found  in 
considerable  abundance. 

The  village  of  Nizamabad  has  a reputation  for  cutlery  of 
various  descriptions,  and  also  for  the  manufacture  of  silver- 
headed walking-sticks.  Silk  is  woven  to  a small  extent,  and 
the  goldsmiths’  work  of  the  District  has  some  celebrity.  Brass 
vessels  are  made  and  ivory-turning  carried  on  at  Gujranwala. 
Cotton  cloth  is  woven  in  considerable  quantities.  The  District 
contains  12  steam  mills  and  factories,  which  in  1904  employed 
475  hands  in  all.  Five  of  them  are  cotton-ginning  and  press- 
ing factories,  three  are  flour-mills,  three  combine  flour-milling 
with  cotton-ginning,  and  one  is  a combined  flour-mill  and 
oil-press.  The  principal  centres  of  the  mill  industries  are 
Gujranwala,  Hafizabad,  and  Sangla. 

A large  and  growing  export  trade  is  carried  on  in  wheat  and 
other  grains,  cotton,  and  oilseeds ; brass  vessels  and  ghl  are 
also  exported.  The  chief  imports  are  iron,  piece-goods,  and 
sugar.  Wazirabad  is  the  centre  of  a considerable  trade  in 
timber  floated  down  the  Chenab  from  the  Himalayas. 

The  main  line  of  the  North-Western  Railway  passes  through 
the  District  inside  its  eastern  border,  and  a branch  from 
Wazirabad  down  the  Rechna  Doab  runs  through  the  heart  of 
the  District,  tapping  the  wealth  of  the  Chenab  Colony.  The 
Wazirabad-Sialkot  branch  also  has  a length  of  6 miles  in  the 
District.  The  grand  trunk  road  runs  parallel  to  the  main  line 
of  rail,  and  a metalled  road  to  Sialkot  parallel  to  the  latter 
branch.  The  total  length  of  metalled  roads  is  75  miles,  and  of 
unmetalled  roads  1,309  miles.  Of  these,  56  miles  of  metalled 
and  40  of  unmetalled  roads  are  under  the  Public  Works  depart- 
ment, the  rest  being  maintained  from  Local  funds.  The  Chenab, 
which  is  now  little  used  for  traffic,  is  crossed  by  eleven  ferries. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Chenab  Canal,  agriculture 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  District  was  very  precarious,  and 
the  Bar  was  inhabited  by  nomad  tribes  who  grew  crops  only  in 
the  most  favourable  seasons.  All  the  famines,  therefore,  which 
visited  the  Punjab  up  to  1890  affected  Gujranwala  more  or  less 
seriously.  The  construction  of  the  canal  has,  however,  entirely 
altered  the  conditions  of  the  District,  which  now  exports  food- 
grains  even  in  famine  years.  The  area  of  the  crops  matured 
in  the  famine  year  1899-1900  amounted  to  77  per  cent,  of  the 
normal. 
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The  District  is  in  charge  of  a Deputy-Commissioner,  aided  District 

by  three  Assistant  or  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners,  of  whom  subdivi- 
. . ...  - sions  and 

one  IS  in  charge  of  the  treasury.  It  is  divided  into  the  four  staff. 
tahsils  of  Gujranwala,  Hafizabad,  Wazirabad,  and  Khangah 
Dogran,  each  under  a tahsilddr  assisted  by  a 7iaib-tahsilddr. 

Two  Executive  Engineers  of  the  Upper  Chenab  Canal  have 
their  head- quarters  at  Gujranwala,  and  one  of  the  Lower 
Chenab  Canal  at  Khanki.  Wazirabad  is  the  head-quarters  of 
an  Extra  Deputy-Conservator’  of  Forests. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  as  District  Magistrate  is  respon-  Civil  and 
sible  for  criminal  justice,  while  civil  judicial  work  is  under  a criminal 
District  Judge.  Both  officers  are  supervised  by  the  Divisional 
Judge  of  the  Siffikot  Civil  Division,  who  is  also  Sessions  Judge. 

There  are  five  Munsifs,  two,  at  head-quarters  and  one  at  each 
tahsll ; and  six  honorary  magistrates.  The  predominant  forms 
of  crime  are  burglary  and  cattle  theft. 

The  Sikh  exactions  reached  a height  which  is  almost  in-  Land 
credible,  as  in  the  richest  portion  of  the  District  the  ordinary  revenue, 
rate  was  equivalent  to  an  assessment  of  Rs.  5 per  acre,  while 
a yearly  demand  of  Rs.  120  to  Rs.  200  was  imposed  on  the 
land  watered  by  a good  well.  Consequently  at  annexation 
the  people  were  impoverished  and  demoralized,  the  village  com- 
munities weak  and  inclined  to  repudiate  the  principle  of  joint 
responsibility,  and  averse  to  a fixed  system  of  money  payments. 

The  summary  settlement  made  in  1847-8  was  based  on  the 
cash  value  of  the  grain  collections  of  the  preceding  five  years, 
less  a reduction  of  10  per  cent.  The  result  was  a demand 
of  Rs.  6,70,000,  which  fell  on  the  cultivation  at  the  rate  of 
Rs.  1-9-3  per  acre.  The  assessment  was  not  only  rigid  and 
unequal,  but  in  itself  severe.  High  prices  enabled  the  people 
to  pay  it  until  annexation,  when  prices  fell.  In  1851  the 
regular  settlement  was  begun,  and  the  officer  in  charge  was 
convinced  of  the  necessity  for  large  and  general  reductions. 

The  result  was  a reduction  of  the  previous  denfand  by  about 
20  per  cent.  The  new  assessment  had  an  incidence  of 
Rs.  1-4-6  per  cultivated  acre.  In  spite  of  the  large  abate- 
ment, many  villages  and  individuals  refused  to  engage  for  a 
cash  payment  and  were  sold  up  in  consequence.  Thus  a 
serious  expropriation  of  the  old  proprietors  in  favour  of  capi- 
talists'was  begun.  The  matter  was  eventually  referred  to 
Government,  and  it  was  decided  ‘ that  the  refusal  of  a prof- 
fered assessment  by  the  proprietors  does  not  make  the  com- 
pulsory sale  of  their  land  legal : all  that  they  can  be  made  to 
forfeit  are  the  privileges  of  contracting  for  the  payment  of  the 
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Government  revenue  and  of  managing  the  estate.’  That  the 
assessment  was  in  reality  too  high  is  shown  by  a comparison 
with  the  much  lower  rates  of  the  present  settlement,  despite 
the  rise  of  prices,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  economic  rents  were 
practically  unknown,  the  owners  being  only  too  glad  to  get 
tenants  to  cultivate  on  condition  of  paying  the  revenue  with  a 
nominal  mdlikdna.  In  1858  a reduction  of  Rs.  21,000,  or 
4 per  cent.,  was  made,  and  thereafter  the  assessment,  helped 
out  by  good  seasons,  worked  satisfactorily.  A revised  settle- 
ment, completed  in  1864-8,  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  cor- 
rection of  inequalities.  Pasture  lands  were  assessed  where  culti- 
vation was  backward,  and  lump  rates  were  imposed  on  wells. 
The  assessment  was  extremely  moderate,  the  amount  being 
only  6 lakhs,  compared  with  5^  lakhs  for  the  last  year  of  the 
regular  settlement,  and  an  immediate  revision  was  contem- 
plated, but  the  settlement  was  eventually  sanctioned  for  twenty 
years.  Competition  rents  came  into  existence,  and  the  Dis- 
trict slowly  recovered  from  the  financial  chaos  into  which  a 
combination  of  circumstances  had  thrown  it. 

The  current  settlement  was  made  between  1888  and  1894. 
Prices  were  found  to  have  risen  27  per  cent,  in  WazTrabad  and 
Gujranwala,  where  also  cash-rents  prevailed  to  an  extent  un- 
usual in  the  Punjab.  The  third  tahsll^  Hafizabad,  was  in 
process  of  irrigation  from  the  Chenab  Canal,  and  was  there- 
fore assessed  for  only  ten  years.  The  sanctioned  assessment 
was  nearly  9 lakhs,  an  increase  of  37  per  cent.  The  tahsll  of 
Hafizabad,  which  has  now  been  reconstituted  and  divided  ' 
(with  some  additions  and  modifications)  into  the  two  tahslls 
of  Hafizabad  and  Khangah  Dogran,  again  came  under  settle- 
ment in  1902.  The  previous  assessment  was  3^  lakhs,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  revision  now  being  carried  out  will  result 
in  an  increase  of  2^  lakhs,  due  to  the  extension  of  irrigation 
and  colonization.  The  average  assessment  on  ‘ dry  ’ land  is 
10  annas  (maximum,  12  annas;  minimum,  8 annas),  and 
on  ‘wet’  land  Rs.  1-2  (maximum,  Rs.  1-8;  minimum, 

12  annas).  The  total  demand,  including  cesses,  for  the  whole 
District  in  1903-4  was  about  12-9  lakhs.  The  average  size  of 
a proprietary  holding  is  5-4  acres. 

The  collections  of  land  revenue  alone  and  of  total  revenue 
are  shown  in  the  table  on  the  next  page,  in  thousands  of  rupees. 
Local  and  The  District  contains  six  municipalities,  namely,  Gujran- 
municipal.  WALA,  WazIr^bad,  Ramnagar,  Akalgarh,  Eminabad,  and 
Kila  Didar  Singh  ; and  five  ‘ notified  areas,’  Hafizabad, 
SoDHRA,  PiNDi  Bhattian,  Khangah  Dogran,  and  Sangla. 
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Outside  these,  local  affairs  are  managed  by  the  District  board, 
whose  income,  derived  mainly  from  a local  rate,  amounted  in 
i9‘^3“"4  to  1*5  lakhs.  The  expenditure  in  the  same  year  came 
to  1*3  lakhs,  roads  being  the  largest  item. 


t88o-i. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land  revenne 

Total  revenue 

5>o5 

6,83- 

.S>34 

8,08 

8,93 

13,30 

9,95 

M,79 

The  regular  police  force  consists  of  503  of  all  ranks,  includ-  Police  and 
ing  120  municipal  police,  in  charge  of  a Superintendent,  who^^^^®* 
usually  has  4 inspectors  under  him.  The  village  watchmen 
number  1,423.  There  are.  14  police  stations,  9 outposts,  and 
2 road-posts.  The  District  jail  at  head-quarters  has  accommo- 
dation for  422  prisoners. 

Gujranwala  stands  twenty-first  among  the  twenty-eight  Dis-  Education, 
tricts  of  the  Province  in  respect  of  the  literacy  of  its  population. 

In  1901  the  proportion  of  literate  persons  was  3«5  per  cent. 

(6  males  and  0-4  females).  The  number  of  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion was  4,906  in  1880-1,  8,267  1890-1,  10,938  in  1900— i, 

and  10,664  i903~4-  In  the  last  year  there  were  14  secondary 

(public)  schools,  119  primary,  and  one  ‘special,’  besides  24 
advanced  and  144  elementary  (private)  schools,  with  851  girls 
in  the  public  and  520  in  the  private  schools.  The  District 
possesses  6 Anglo-vernacular  high  schools  for  boys.  The  chief 
schools  for  girls  are  the  mission  vernacular  high  school  and  the 
municipal  vernacular  middle  school  at  Gujranwala  town.  The 
District  also  has  19  schools,  with  209  pupils,  intended  mainly 
for  low-caste  children.  The  expenditure  on  education  in 
1903-4  was  1-4  lakhs,  of  which  municipalities  paid  Rs.  15,000, 
while  fees  realized  Rs.  28,000.  The  rest  was  paid  out  of 
District  funds,  except  the  sum  of  Rs.  13,000  received  from 
I Government  for  the  maintenance  of  primary  schools,  and 
Rs.  17,000  from  subscriptions  and  endowments. 

I Besides  the  civil  hospital  and  city  branch  dispensary,  there  Hospitals 
i are  ii  outlying  dispensaries,  which  in  1904  treated  a total 
i 178,237  out-patients  and  1,137  in-patients,  while  10,080^^^^^^^^^* 
i operations  were  performed.  The  expenditure  was  Rs.  21,000, 

I Local  and  municipal  funds  providing  Rs.  10,000  each. 

’ The  number  of  successful  vaccinations  in  1903-4  was  Vaccina- 
( 24,039,  representing  27  per  1,000  of  the  population.  The  don. 

' Vaccination  Act  has  been  extended  to  the  town  of  Gujranwala. 

[M.  F.  O’Dwyer,  District  Gazetteer  (1893-4);  and  Settle- 
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ment  Report  ; Rev.  T.  G.  Bailey,  Panjabi  Gra7nmar  as 

spoken  in  the  WazJrdbdd  District  (1904).] 

Gujranwala  Tahsil. — Tahsll  of  Gujranwala  District,  Pun- 
jab, lying  between  31°  49'  and  32°  20''  N.  and  73^^  48'  and 
74°  24'  E.,  with  an  area  of  756  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1901  was  252,863,  compared  with  269,166  in  1891.  It 
contains  the  towns  of  Gujranwala  (population,  29,224),  the 
head-quarters,  Eminabad  (6,494),  and  Kila  Didar  Singh 
(2,705);  and  445  villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses 
amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  3,78,000.  The  eastern  portion  of 
the  tahsll  is  a rich  and  highly  developed  tract,  with  abundant 
well-irrigation.  The  rest  lies  in  the  level  uplands,  where  the 
soil  is  lighter  and  better  adapted  for  crops  dependent  on  a 
scanty  rainfall.  The  floods  of  the  Degh  irrigate  a few  villages 
in  the  south-east. 

Wazirabad  Tahsil. — Tahsll  of  Gujranwala  District,  Pun- 
jab, lying  on  the  south-eastern  bank  of  the  Chenab,  between 
32°  and  32°  31'  N.  and  73°  41''  and  74°  15^  E.,  with  an  area 
of  455  square  miles.  The  tahsll  consists  of  a riverain  belt 
along  the  Chenab  ; a rich  and  highly  developed  tract  along  the 
Sialkot  border,  with  abundant  well-irrigation;  and  the  level 
uplands  known  as  the  Bangar.  The  head-works  of  the  Chenab 
Canal  are  at  KhankI  in  this  tahsll  The  population  in  1901 
was  183,205,  compared  with  183,606  in  1891.  It  contains 
the  towns  of  Wazirabad  (population,  18,069),  the  head- 
quarters, Ramnagar  (7,121),  SoDHRA  (5,050),  and  Akalgarh 
(4,961);  and  254  villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses 
amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  2,70,000. 

Khangah  Dogran  Tahsil. — Tahsll  of  Gujranwala  Dis- 
trict, Punjab,  lying  between  31°  31'  and  31°  59'  N.  and 
73°  14'  and  74°  5'  E.,  with  an  area  of  873  square  miles.  This 
tahsll  was  formed,  mainly  out  of  the  unwieldy  tahsll  of  Hafiz- 
abad,  in  1893.  The  population  in  1901  was  237,843.  It  con- 
tains 239  villages,  including  Khangah  Dogran  (population, 
5,349),  the  head-quarters.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses 
amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  3,41,000.  The  consists  of  a 

uniform  Bar  tract  with  a soil  of  good  loam.  Three-fourths  of 
it  are  now  irrigated  by  the  Chenab  Canal. 

Hafizabad  Tahsil. — Tahsll  of  Gujranwala  District,  Pun- 
jab, lying  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Chenab,  between  31°  45' 
and  32°  20'  N.  and  73°  10' and  73°  50'  E.,  with  an  area  of  894 
square  miles.  In  1893  thirteen  estates  were  transferred  from 
this  tahsll  to  Jhang.  Other  minor  changes  in  boundaries  were 
made,  and  lastly,  the  new  tahsll  of  Khangah  Dogran  was 
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formed  out  of  the  southern  part.  The  population  in  1901  was 
216,666,  compared  with  237,397  for  the  undivided  tahsll  in 
1891.  It  contains  the  town  of  Hafizabad  (population,  4,597), 
the  head-quarters,  and  393  villages.  The  land  revenue  and 
cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  3,00,000.  The  tahsll  con- 
sists of  a riverain  belt  along  the  Chenab,  the  Bangar  uplands 
with  a light  soil  and  fair  facilities  for  well-irrigation,  and  the 
Bar.  The  whole  of  the  Bar  and  half  the  Bangar  are  now 
irrigated. 

Shekhupura  Estate. — An  estate  in  the  Districts  of  Gujran- 
wala,  Sialkot,  Lahore,  and  Amritsar,  Punjab.  It  comprises 
180  villages  held  in  jdgir,  with  14  square  miles  of  proprietary 
land,  and  yields  an  income  of  about  Rs.  1,20,000.  Founded 
by  a Brahman  of  Meerut,  the  family  supplied  several  soldiers 
and  courtiers  to  the  Sikh  court,  including  Raja  Teja  Singh, 
governor  at  Peshawar  and  , commander-in-chief  of  the  Sikh 
army  in  1845.  Raja  Kiri  Singh,  a grandson  of  Teja  Singh, 
died  suddenly  in  1906.  The  estate,  however,  is  so  heavily  in 
debt  that  it  is  under  the  Court  of  Wards,  and  likely  to  remain 
so  for  some  time.  The  rule  of  primogeniture  prevails  in  the 
family. 

Akalgarh. — Town  in  the  Wazirabad  tahsll  of  Gujranwala 
District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  16'  N.  and  73°  50'  E.,  on  the 
Wazirabad-Lyallpur  branch  of  the  North-Western  Railway, 
Population  (1901),  4,961.  The  municipality  was  created  in 
1867.  The  income  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3 
averaged  Rs,  5,500,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  5,300.  The 
income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  6,400,  chiefly  from  octroi ; and  the 
expenditure  was  also  Rs.  6,400.  The  town  is  of  no  commercial 
importance ; and  its  best  claim  to  note  lies  in  its  being  the 
residence  of  a family  of  KhattrTs  of  the  Chopra  clan,  to  which 
belonged  the  celebrated  Diwan  Sawan  Mai  and  his  son  Mulraj, 
governors  of  Multan  in  the  latter  days  of  Sikh  rule. 

Asarur. — Village  in  the  Khangah  Dogran  tahsll  of  Gujran- 
wala District,  Punjab,  situated  in  31°  47'  N.  and  73°  42'  E. 
It  is  identified  by  Cunningham  with  the  ancient  city  of 
Tse-kie  or  Taki,  which  was  visited  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  in 
A.  D.  630.  The  city^ was  then  one  of  great  importance,  and  is 
said  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  to  have  been  3 miles  in  circuit,  a 
measurement  which  agrees  well  enough  with  that  of  the  ruins 
still  existing.  The  antiquity  claimed  for  the  place  is  confirmed 
by  the  large  size  of  the  bricks,  18  by  10  by  3 inches,  which 
are  found  all  over  the  ruins,  and  by  the  great  numbers  of 
Indo-Scythian  coins  that  are  discovered  after  heavy  rain.  Its 
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history  therefore  certainly  reaches  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  ruins  consist  of  an  extensive  mound, 
15,600  feet,  or  nearly  3 miles,  in  circuit.  The  highest  point  is 
in  the  north-west  quarter,  where  the  mound  rises  to  59  feet 
above  the  fields.  This  part,  which  Cunningham  takes  to  have 
been  the  ancient  palace,  is  600  feet  long  and  400  feet  broad, 
and  quite  regular  in  shape.  It  contains  an  old  well,  2 1 feet  in 
diameter,  which  has  not  been  used  for  many  years  and  is  now 
dry.  The  place  is  completely  surrounded  by  a line  of  large 
mounds  about  25  feet  in  height,  and  8,100  feet,  or  miles 
in  circuit,  which  was  evidently  the  stronghold  or  citadel  of  the 
place.  The  mounds  are  round  and  prominent,  like  the  ruins 
of  large  towers  or  bastions.  On  the  east  and  south  sides  of 
the  citadel  the  ^mass  of  ruins  sinks  to  10  and  15  feet  in  height, 
but  it  is  twice  the  size  of  the  citadel,  and  is  no  doubt  the 
remains  of  the  old  city.  There  are  no  visible  traces  of  any 
ancient  buildings,  as  all  the  surface  bricks  have  been  long  ago 
carried  off  to  the  neighbouring  shrine  of  Ugah  Shah  at  Khan- 
gah  Masrur  on  the  road  from  Lahore  to  Pindi  Bhattian  ; but 
among  the  old  bricks  forming  the  surrounding  wall  of  the  mosque, 
Cunningham  found  three  moulded  in  different  patterns,  which 
could  only  have  belonged  to  buildings  of  some  importance. 
He  found  also  a wedge-shaped  brick,  15  inches  long  and  3 
inches  thick,  with  a breadth  of  10  inches  at  the  narrow  end 
and  nearly  10^  inches  at  the  broad  end.  This  could  only  have 
been  made  for  a stiipa  or  a well,  but  most  probably  for  the 
latter,  as  the  existing  well  is  21  feet  in  diameter.  The  modern 
village  of  Asarur  contains  only  forty-five  houses.  At  the  time 
of  Hiuen  Tsiang’s  visit  there  were  ten  monasteries,  but  very 
few  Buddhists,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  worshipped  the 
Brahmanical  gods.  North-east  of  the  town,  at  10  //,  or  nearly 
2 miles,  was  a stupa  of  Asoka,  200  feet  in  height,  which  marked 
the  spot  where  Buddha  had  halted,  and  which  was  said  to  con- 
tain a large  number  of  his  relics.  This  stupa  General  Cunning- 
ham identifies  with  the  little  mound  of  Salar,  near  Thatta 
Saiyidan,  just  2 miles  to  the  north  of  Asarur. 

Eminabad. — Town  in  the  tahsil  and  District  of  Gujran- 
wala,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  2'  N.  and  74°  16'  E.,  8 miles 
south-east  of  Gujranwala  town,  on  the  North-Western  Railway 
and  the  direct  road  to  Amritsar.  Population  (1901),  6,494. 
The  original  town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Salivahan, 
Raja  of  Sialkot,  and  was  once  called  Saiyidpur.  Sher  Shah 
destroyed  it  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  built  Shergarh,  which 
was  itself  destroyed  and  its  Afghan  garrison  expelled  under 
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Akbar  by  Muhammad  Amin,  after  whom  the  new  town  was 
called.  The  Mughal  emperors  made  Eminabad  the  capital  of 
a viahdl  in  the  Lahore  Subah.  They  were  dispossessed  in 
1760  by  Sardar  Charat  Singh.  Ranjit  Singh  gave  the  town 
in  jdgir  to  Raja  Dhyan  Singh  of  Jammu,  and  it  has  never 
lost  its  connexion  with  that  State,  several  of  whose  prime 
ministers  have  been  natives  of  Eminabad.  A Sikh  temple, 
the  Rohri  Sahib,  commemorates  the  penance  of  Baba  Nanak, 
when  he  made  his  bed  on  a heap  of  stones  {rohri).  The 
municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The  income  during  the  ten 
years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  3,500,  and  the  expenditure 
Rs.  3,300.  The  income  for  1903-4  was  Rs.  3,000,  chiefly 
from  octroi;  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  3,200.  The  town 
possesses  an  unaided  Anglb-Sanskrit  high  school  and  also  a 
Government  dispensary.  It  is  of  no  commercial  importance. 

Gujranwala  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  Gujranwala 
District  and  tahsii  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  9'  N.  and  74°  ii'E., 
on  the  North-Western  Railway  and  the  grand  trunk  road; 
distant  by  rail  from  Calcutta  1,294  miles,  from  Bombay  1,322, 
and  from  Karachi  828.  Population  (1901),  29,224,  including 
10,390  Hindus,  15,525  Muhammadans,  and  2,181  Sikhs. 
Originally  founded,  as  its  name  shows,  by  Gujars,  the  town 
was  renamed  Khanpur  by  some  Sansi  Jats  of  Amritsar  who 
settled  here ; but  its  old  name  has  survived.  The  town  is  of 
modern  growth,  and  owes  any  importance  it  has  entirely  to  the 
father  and  grandfather  of  Ranjit  Singh.  Ranjit  Singh  himself 
was  born  here,  but  he  made  Lahore  his  capital  in  1799.  The 
town  contains  a mausoleum  to  Mahan  Singh,  father  of  Ranjit 
Singh,  and  a lofty  cupola  covering  a portion  of  the  ashes  of 
the  great  Maharaja  himself. 

The  municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The  income  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  73,400,  and  the 
expenditure  Rs.  73,600.  The  income  and  expenditure  for 
1903-4  were  Rs.  83,100  and  Rs.  67,900  respectively.  The 
chief  source  of  income  was  octroi  (Rs.  59,700) ; while  the  main 
items  of  outlay  were  conservancy  (Rs.  10,300),  education 
(Rs.  17,300),  medical  (Rs.  10,100),  public  safety  (Rs.  9,600), 
and  administration  (Rs.  12,800).  The  trade  of  the  town,  which 
is  rapidly  increasing,  is  chiefly  in  grain,  cotton,  and  oil.  Brass 
vessels  and  iron  boxes  are  made,  ivory  bangles  are  turned, 
and  some  pottery  and  cotton  cloth  are  manufactured.  The 
factory  industries  include  cotton-ginning,  cotton-pressing,  and 
the  production  of  oil ; and  the  three  factories  gave  employment 
in  1904  to  120  persons.  There  are  three  Anglo-vernacular 
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high  schools  for  boys — the  municipal,  United  Presbyterian 
American  Mission,  and  KhMsa  schools — and  an  aided  vernacular 
high  school  for  girls,  also  supported  by  the  mission,  besides 
a vernacular  middle  school  for  girls  maintained  by  the  municipal 
committee.  The  mission  further  maintains  an  industrial 
orphanage  for  boys.  The  town  possesses  a Government  hospital 
with  a branch  dispensary. 

Hafizabad  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsll  of  the  same 
name  in  GujranwMa  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  4'  N.  and 
73°  41'  E.,  on  the  Wazirabad-Lyallpur  branch  of  the  North- 
Western  Railway.  Population  (1901),  4,597.  It  was  formerly 
a place  of  great  importance,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari 
as  head-quarters  of  a mahdl.  Hafiz,  the  founder,  was  a favourite 
of  the  emperor  Akbar.  The  main  channel  of  the  Chenab  Canal 
runs  2\  miles  east  of  the  town,  and  the  newly  irrigated  land 
sends  its  produce  to  Hafizabad  as  the  nearest  mart  and  railway 
station.  The  factory  industries  of  the  place  are  cotton-ginning 
and  flour-milling,  and  the  number  of  employes  in  the  three 
mills  in  1904  was  73.  The  District  board  maintains  an  Anglo- 
vernacular  middle  school  and  a Government  dispensary.  The 
town  is  administered  as  a ‘ notified  area.’ 

Khangah  Dogran  Village. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsll 
of  the  same  name  in  Gujranwala  District,  Punjab,  situated  in 
31°  49'  N.  and  73°  41'  E.  Lying  in  the  heart  of  the  Bar, 
it  was  until  recently  famous  only  for  a number  of  Muhammadan 
shrines  at  which  a fair  is  held  in  June.  In  1893  it,  was  made 
the  head-quarters  of  the  newly  constituted  tahsll  named  after 
it ; and  as  it  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  tract  brought  under 
irrigation  by  the  Chenab  Canal,  it  is  rapidly  growing  in  impor- 
tance, as  is  testified  by  the  increase  of  its  population  from  877 
in  1881  and  1,646  in  1891  to  5,349  in  1901.  The  village 
is  administered  as  a ‘ notified  area.’  It  contains  a cotton-ginning 
factory,  which  in  1904  employed  34  hands. 

Kila  Didar  Singh  . — Town  in  the  District  and  tahsil 
of  GujranwMa,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  7'  N.  and  74°  5'  E., 
10  miles  south-west  of  Gujranwala  town,  on  the  road  to 
Hafizabad.  Population  (1901),  2,705.  The  municipality  was 
created  in  1867.  The  income  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1902-3  averaged  Rs.  2,900,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  2,800. 
In  1903-4  the  income  was  Rs.  2,800,  chiefly  from  octroi;  and 
the  expenditure  was  Rs.  3,000. 

Pindi  Bhattian. — Village  in  the  Hafizabad  tahsll  of  Guj- 
ranwala District,  Punjab,  situated  in  31°  54'  N.  and  73°  19'  E. 
It  is  a stronghold  of  the  Bhatti  Rajputs,  from  whom  it  takes 
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its  name,  and  was  founded  by  them  in  the  time  of  Akbar. 
The  Bhatti  chiefs  were  expelled  by  Ranjit  Singh,  but  were 
reinstated  by  the  British  Government,  to  whom  they  had 
rendered  considerable  assistance  in  the  Sikh  Wars.  They  also 
did  good  service  in  the  Mutiny.  The  town  has  some  trade 
in  ghi^  thread,  grain,  and  Kabul  fruits,  and  good  saddles  are 
made.  It  contains  a wealthy  community  of  Arora  merchants, 
and  formerly  had  a municipal  committee  which  was  abolished 
in  1890.  It  has  prospered  greatly  since  the  construction  of  the 
Chenab  Canal,  the  population  having  risen  from  3,674  in  1891 
to  6,145  is  now  administered  as  a ‘notified  area.’ 

Ramnagar. — Town  in  the  Wazirabad  tahsil  of  Gujranwala 
District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  20'  N.  and  73°  48'  E.,  on  the 
Sialkot-Multan  road,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chenab,  26  miles 
west  of  Gujranwala  town.  Population  (1901),  7,121.  The 
town,  originally  known  as  Rasulnagar,  was  founded  by  Nur 
Muhammad,  a Chatha  chieftain,  who  possessed  great  power 
in  the  Punjab  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  rapidly  grew  into  importance  under  his  family.  In  1795 
it  was  stormed  by  Ranjit  Singh,  after  a gallant  resistance  by 
Ghulam  Muhammad,  the  reigning  Chatha  chief,  and  received 
from  the  Sikhs  its  new  name  of  Ramnagar.  Several  fine 
buildings,  erected  during  the  Chatha  supremacy,  still  remain. 
In  1848,  during  the  second  Sikh  War,  Lord  Gough  first 
encountered  the  Sikh  troops  of  Sher  Singh  near  Ramnagar. 
Akalgarh,  on  the  North-Western  Railway,  is  5 miles  off.  The 
diversion  of  through  trade  caused  by  the  opening  of  the  Sind- 
Sagar  Railway  is  ruining  its  trade,  and  its  manufacture  of 
leathern  vessels  is  now  extinct.  The  municipality  was  created 
in  1867.  The  income  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3 
averaged  Rs.  7,000,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  6,900.  The 
income  for  1903-4  was  Rs.  6,900,  chiefly  from  octroi;  and  the 
expenditure  was  Rs.  7,400.  The  town  has  a vernacular  middle 
school,  maintained  by  the  municipality,  and  a Government 
dispensary. 

Sangla. — Village  in  the  Khangah  Dogran  tahsil  of  Guj- 
ranwala District,  Punjab,  situated  in  31°  43'  N.  and  73°  27'  E. 
Population  (1901),  982.  With  the  colonization  of  the  Sandal 
Bar  (see  CheijIab  Colony),  it  has  rapidly  developed  into 
a place  of  some  importance.  It  is  administered  as  a ‘ notified 
area,’  and  now  contains  three  cotton-ginning  factories,  which 
in  1904  gave  employment  to  192  persons.  Trade  will  probably 
increase  largely  when  the  railway  to  Shahdara  is  completed. 

Apart  from  its  recent  commercial  development,  Sangla  is 
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chiefly  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  theories  woven  round 
the  ruins  crowning  the  rocky  hill  known  as  Sanglawala  Tibba, 
which  General  Cunningham  identified  with  the  Sakala  of  the 
Brahmans,  the  Sagal  of  Buddhism,  and  the  Sangala  of 
Alexander’s  historians.  Modern  authorities,  however,  have 
declined  to  accept  the  identification  as  correct  ; and  the 
Sangala  of  Alexander  is  now  located  in  Gurdaspur,  while  it  is 
possible  that  Shahkot,  a village  in  Gujranwala  District,  1 1 miles 
south-east  of  Sangla,  represents  the  Sakala  which  was  the 
capital  of  Mihirakula,  the  White  Hun,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  century  a.  D.,  and  the  ruins  of  which  were  visited  by 
Hiuen  Tsiang.  If  this  identification  be  correct,  we  probably 
have  in  Shahkot  the  site  of  the  Sakala  of  the  Mahabharata  and 
the  Sagal  of  Buddhist  legend.  But  the  task  of  identification 
is  beset  with  difficulties ; and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
Chiniot  in  Jhang  is  not  the  modern  representative  of  Sakala, 
which  has  also  recently  been  identified  with  Sialkot.  The  hill 
of  Sanglawala  Tibba  rises  to  a height  of  215  feet  above  the 
surrounding  plain  on  its  north  side,  and  slopes  southward  till 
it  ends  in  an  abrupt  bank  only  32  feet  in  height,  crowned 
in  early  times  by  a brick  wall,  traces  of  which  still  exist.  The 
whole  intervening  area  is  strewn  with  large  antique  bricks, 
great  quantities  of  which  have  been  removed  during  recent 
years.  An  extensive  swamp  covers  the  approach  on  the  south 
and  east,  the  least  defensible  quarters,  with  a general  depth 
of  3 feet  in  the  rains,  but  dry  during  the  summer.  This  must 
have  once  been  a large  lake,  which  has  since  silted  up  by 
detritus  from  the  hill  above.  On  the  north-east  side  of  the 
hill.  General  Cunningham  found  the  remains  of  two  consider- 
able buildings,  with  bricks  of  enormous  size.  Close  by  stands 
an  old  well,  lately  cleared  out  by  wandering  tribes. 

[C.  J.  Rodgers,  Report  on  Sangla  Tibba  (1896).] 

Shekhupura  Village. — Ancient  town  in  the  Khangah 
Dogran  tahsll  of  Gujranwala  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  31° 
43'  N.  and  74°  V E.,  on  the  road  between  Hafizabad  and 
Lahore,  22  miles  from  the  former  town.  Population  (1901), 
2,205.  If  contains  a ruined  fort,  built  by  the  emperor  Jahangir. 
Prince  Dara  Shikoh,  grandson  of  Jahangir,  from  whom  the 
town  may  derive  its  name,  is  said  to  have  connected  it  by  a cut 
with  the  Aik  rivulet,  and  this  cut  now  forms  the  main  channel 
of  the  stream.  Under  Ranjit  Singh  Shekhupura  became  the 
residence  of  one  of  his  queens,  Rani  Raj  Kauran,  better  known 
as  Rani  Nakayan,  whose  brick  palace  still  remains  the  most 
conspicuous  object  in  the  town.  After  annexation,  the  head- 
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quarters  of  the  District  were  fixed  for  a time  at  this  town ; 
but  since  their  removal  to  Gujranwala,  Shekhupura  has 
possessed  no  importance  except  as  a resort  for  sportsmen. 
About  2 miles  from  the  town  is  a large  tank  surrounded  by 
handsome  flights  of  steps,  with  a three-storeyed  haradari  in  the 
centre.  The  tank,  however,  is  dry,  and  indeed  is  said  to  have 
never  held  water.  A lofty  watch-tower  stands  beside  it.  Both 
tank  and  buildings  are  the  work  of  Dara  Shikoh. 

Sodhra  {Sohdm). — Town  in  the  Wazirabad  iahsll  of  Guj- 
ranwala District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  29'  N.  and  74°  14'  E., 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chenab,  5 miles  east  of  Wazirabad  on 
the  North-Western  Railway.  Population  (1901),  5,050.  Sodhra, 
which  is  administered  as*a  notified  area,’  is  a place  of  some 
antiquity,  and  had  given  its  name  to  the  Chenab,  or  to  that 
part  of  it  which  lies  in  the  plains,  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  The  river  then  flowed  close  under  the 
town  on  the  north,  but  is  now  over  a mile  away. 

Wazirabad  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsll  of  the 
same  name  in  Gujranwala  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32° 
26'  N.  and  74°  7'  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chenab,  21  miles 
north-west  of  Gujranwala  town.  Population  (1901),  18,069. 
Said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  time  of  Shah  Jahan  by  Wazir 
Khan,  it  is  first  heard  of  in  the  time  of  Charat  Singh,  when, 
together  with  other  towns  in  the  District,  it  fell  into  his  hands 
about  1760.  Ranjit  Singh  acquired  it  in  1809,  and  shortly 
afterwards  General  Avitabile  made  it  his  head-quarters.  He 
built  an  entirely  new  town,  with  a straight  broad  bazar  running 
through  it,  and  side  streets  at  right  angles.  Wazirabad  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  old  Wazirabad  District,  broken  up  in 
1851-2,  and  was  the  site  of  a cantonment  removed  to  Sialkot 
in  1855  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place. 

The  municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The  income  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  20,800,  and  the 
expenditure  Rs.  21,400.  In  1903-4  the  income  was  Rs.  20,800, 
chiefly  from  octroi ; and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  19,200.  The 
town  has  a considerable  trade  in  timber,  which  comes  down 
the  Chenab  from  Jammu  territory,  and  in  cloth,  grain,  and 
sugar.  The  smiths  of  Wazirabad  have  a reputation  for  the 
manufacture  of  small  articles  of  cutlery,  and  the  village  of 
Nizamabad  within  a mile  of  the  town  is  famed  for  its  weapons. 
Wazirabad  is  an  important  junction  on  the  North-Western 
Railway,  as  the  Sialkot-Jammu  and  Lyallpur  lines  both  branch 
off  here.  The  Chenab  river  is  spanned  opposite  Wazirabad 
by  the  Alexandra  railway  bridge,  one  of  the  finest  engineering 
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works  of  the  kind  in  India,  which  was  opened  by  His  Majesty 
the  King-Emperor  as  Prince  of  Wales  in  1876.  An  important 
fair  is  held  at  Dhaunkal,  a short  distance  off.  The  town 
possesses  two  Anglo-vernacular  high  schools,  one  maintained 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  and  a Government 
dispensary. 
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Rawalpindi  Division. — The  north-western  Division  of  the 
Punjab,  lying  between  31°  35'  and  34°  i'  N.  and  70°  37' 
and  74°  29'  E.  The  Commissioner’s  head-quarters  are  at 
Rawalpindi  and  Murree.  The  total  population  of  the  Divi- 
sion increased  from  2,520,508  in  1881  to  2,750,713  in  1891, 
and  to  2,799,360  in  1901.  Its  total  area  is  15,736  square 
miles,  and  the  density  of  the  population  is  178  persons  per 
square  mile,  compared  with  209  for  the  Province  as  a whole. 
In  1901  the  Muhammadans  numbered  2,428,767,  or  nearly 
87  per  cent,  of  the  total;  while  Hindus  numbered  275,905, 
Sikhs  84,953,  Jains  1,232,  Parsis  66,  and  Christians  8,436. 
The  Division  contains  five  Districts,  as  shown  below : — 


District. 

Area  in 
square  miles. 

Population 

(1901). 

# 

Land  revenue 
and  cesses 
(1903-4), 
in  thousands 
of  rupees. 

Gujrat  .... 

2,051 

750.548 

10,52 

Shahpur 

4,840 

524.259 

12,38 

Jhelum  .... 

2,813 

501,424 

8,84 

Rawalpindi 

2,010 

558,699 

6,56 

Attock  .... 

4,022 

464.430 

7.17 

Total 

15.736 

2,799*360 

% 

45.47 

The  Districts  of  Rawalpindi,  Attock,  and  Jhelum  are  hilly, 
extending  from  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Himalayas  and 
including  most  of  the  Salt  Range,  which  enters  Shahpur 
District  on  the  south-west. 

The  principal  town  is  Rawalpindi  (population,  87,688, 
with  cantonments).  Shahdheri,  close  to  the  Margalla  pass, 
has  been  identified  with  the  ancient  city  of  Taxila.  Hassan 
Abdal,  and  Manikiala,  the  site  of  the  body-offering  stupa 
of  Buddhist  legend,  are  within  30  miles  of  Shahdheri. 
Rohtas  and  Malot  in  Jhelum  and  Mong  in  Gujrat  District 
also  possess  an  antiquarian  interest.  In  Gujrat  District  are 
the  battle-fields  of  Sadullapur,  Chilianwala,  and  Gujrat, 
while  the  famous  defile  of  Narsingh-Phohar  in  the  Salt 
Range,  with  its  waterfall,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 
in  Northern  India. 
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Gujrat  District. — District  in  the  Rawalpindi  Division 
’of  the  Punjab,  lying  between  32°  10'  and  33°  V N.  and 
73°  17'  and  74°  29'  E.,  with  an  area  of  2,051  square  miles. 
In  shape  a narrow  strip  of  sub-Himalayan  plain  country, 
it  lies  between  the  Chenab  and  Jhelum  rivers  and  marks 
the  northern  limit  of  the  true  Punjab  plains.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north-east  by  Kashmir  ; on  the  north-west  by  Jhelum 
District ; on  the  south-west  by  Shahpur  ; and  on  the  south-east 
by  Gujranwala  and  Sialkot.  The  northern  corner  is  • crossed 
by  the  PabbI  Hills,  a low  range,  pierced  by  the  Jhelum  at 
Mong  Rasul,  which  forms  a continuation  of  the  Salt  Range. 
These  hills  consist  of  a friable  Tertiary  sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  presenting  a chaos  of  rock,  naked  or  clothed 
with  rough  scrub,  and  deeply  scored  with  precipitous  ravines. 
Their  highest  point  has  an  elevation  of  1,400  feet  above 
sea-level,  or  about  600  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain. 
Immediately  below  and  surrounding  these  hills  a high  and 
undulating  submontane  plateau  extends  across  the  north 
of  the  District  from  the  Jhelum  eastwards,  till  it  terminates 
in  a precipitous  bank  100  to  200  feet  in  height,  which  almost 
overhangs  the  waters  of  the  Tawl  and  Chenab.  At  the  foot 
of  the  plateau  a belt  of  upland  crosses  the  District,  terminating 
in  a high  bank,  beneath  which  lies  a strip  of  lowland’  about 
8 miles  in  width,  which  forms  the  wider  valley  of  the  Chenab. 
A similar  narrow  belt  of  lowland  fringes  the  Jhelum.  The 
surface  of  the  dodb  thus  descends  in  a series  of  steps  towards 
the  south  and  west,  and  a section  of  the  line  along  the  grand 
trunk  road  shows  a rise  of  in  feet  from  the  Chenab  to  the 
Jhelum  in  a distance  of  34  miles.  Besides  the  great  boundary 
rivers,  the  Jhelum  and  Chenab,  the  District  is  intersected  by 
numerous  hill  torrents  rising  in  the  Outer  Himalayas  or  the 
Pabbi  Hills,  the  chief  being  the  Bhimbar,  Bhandar,  Dalli, 
Dabuli,  Doara,  and  Bakal.  Most  of  these  streams,  although 
unmanageable  torrents  in  the  rains,  either  dry  up  entirely, 
or  find  their  way  into  the  Chenab  by  insignificant  channels 
during  the  dry  season. 

The  greater  part  of  the  District  lies  on  the  Indo-Gangetic 
alluvium,  but  beds  of  Siwalik  (Upper  Tertiary)  age  are  found 
in  the  Pabbi  or  Kharian  Hills,  which  are  composed  of  an 
enormous  accumulation  of  sandstones,  sands,  conglomerates, 
and  clays.  The  sandstones  are  highly  fossiliferous,  and  have 
yielded  great  numbers  of  mammalian  bones  and  teeth,  including 
species  of  Equus^  Bos,  Elephas,  and  Cervus. 

None  of  the  submontane  Districts,  except  Sialkot,  has 
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a scantier  flora  than  Gujrat,  but  the  low  Pabbl  range 
supports  a few  stunted  trees  and  shrubs  of  kinds  abundant 
in  the  neighbouring  Salt  Range  and  dry  Outer  Himalaya. 

In  the  broken  country  at  the  north-east  corner,  and  on  the 
bank  of  the  Chenab  farther  to  the  south,  there  is  a good  deal 
of  scrub,  chiefly  Acacia  modesta  and  reed  jungle.  The  dhdk 
{Butea  frondosa)  is  fairly  common,  while  the  kikar  (Acacia 
arabicd)  and  horse-radish-tree  (Mormga  pterygosperma)  occur 
also,  the  first  being  fully  naturalized  in  the  northern  part. 

Wolves  are  found  in  the  Pabbl  Hills  and  hyenas  are  Fauna, 
occasionally  met  with ; nilgai  and  antelope  are  rare,  but 
‘ravine  deer’  (Indian  gazelle)  are  not  at  all  uncommon 
on  the  hills.  Wild  hog*are  numerous  in  the  low-lying  lands 
of  the  Chenab,  where  they  do  a great  deal  of  damage. 

The  climate  is  quite  bearable,  even  in  the  hot  season,  owing  Climate, 
to  the  nearness  of  the'  hills.  The  health  of  the  people  is  tempera^ 
unusually  good ; but  malaria  prevails  along  the  Jhelum  rainfall, 
and  Chenab  in  the  autumn  months,  and  small-pox  along 
the  borders  of  Kashmir,  whence  it  is  generally  imported. 

Plague  entered  the  District  in  1902.  The  village  of  Malkowal 
was  in  the  same  year  the  scene  of  an  unfortunate  accident 
whereby  19  villagers  who  had  been  inoculated  against  plague 
died  of  tetanus. 

The  rainfall  is  abundant,  and  the  country  people  have 
a proverb  that  ‘ rain  is  always  to  be  had  for  the  asking.’  It 
rapidly  decreases  with  the  distance  from  the  Hinjalayas  and 
the  Pabbl  range,  the  average  annual  fall  varying  from 
28  inches  at  Kharian  to  20  at  Phalia. 

Gujrat  Town  itself  is  a place  of  some  antiquity,  and  the  History. 
District  abounds  in  ancient  sites.  Mono  being  the  most 
important.  The  District  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Porus,  who  was  defeated  by  Alexander,  probably  in  the  Karri 
plain  beyond  the  Jammu  border,  in  July,  326  b.c.  ; but  four 
years  later  it  was  conquered  by  Chandragupta  Maurya 
in  the  national  rising  which  took  place  on  the  death  of 
Alexander.  It  remained  under  the  Mauryas  until  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Asoka  in  231,  and  about  forty  years  later 
came  under  the  sway  of  Demetrius  the  Graeco-Bactrian.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Bactrians  by  the  Parthians  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  century  brought  another  change  of  rulers,  and 
the  coins  of  the  Indo-Parthian  Maues  (c.  120  b.c.),  who  is 
known  to  local  tradition  as  Raja  Moga,  have  been  found 
at  Mong.  At  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.  d.,  the  whole 
of  the  Punjab  was  conquered  by  the  Yueh-chi.  For  several 
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hundred  years  nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  District, 
except  that  between  455  and  540  it  must  have  been  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  White  Huns.  Dr.  Stein  holds  that  the 
District  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Gurjjara,  which, 
according  to  the  Rdjatarangini,  was  invaded  between  a.  d. 
883  and  902  by  Sankara  Varman  of  Kashmir,  who  defeated 
its  king  Alakhana.  This  may  be  the  All  Khan  to  whom  tradi- 
tion ascribed  the  refounding  of  Gujrat.  But  authentic 
history  commences  only  in  the  Lodi  period,  when  Bahlolpur, 
^23  miles  north-east  of  Gujrat,  was  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Bahlol  (1451-89).  Khwas  Khan,  governor  of  Rohtas 
under  Sher  Shah  Suri,  founded  Khwaspur  near  Gujrat.  The 
settlement  of  the  tract  was  completed  by  Akbar,  who  built 
a fort  and  compelled  the  Gujars,  a pastoral  tribe  given  to 
plunder,  to  settle  in  it.  The  tract  was  then  named  Gujrat 
and  formed  into  a separate  district.  Revenue  records  have 
been  preserved  in  the  families  of  the  hereditary  registrars 
ikdnungos),  and  these  exhibit  Gujrat  as  the  capital  of  a district 
containing  2,592  villages,  paying  a revenue  of  16  lakhs.  In 
1605  the  famous  Saiyid  Abdul  Kasim  received  Gujrat  as 
a fuyul  or  fief  from  Akbar.  On  the  decay  of  the  Mughal 
power  Nadir  Shah  ravaged  the  District  and  destroyed  Gujrat, 
after  which  it  was  overrun  by  the  Gakhars  of  Rawalpindi, 
who  probably  established  themselves  at  Gujrat  in  1741.  The 
country  also  suffered  at  the  same  time  from  the  ravages  of 
Ahmad  Shah  Durrani,  whose  armies  frequently  crossed  and 
recrossed  it. 

Meanwhile  the  Sikh  power  had  been  asserting  itself  in  the 
Eastern  Punjab;  and  in  1765  Sardar  Gujar  Singh,  head  of 
the  Bhang!  confederacy,  crossed  the  Chenab,  defeated  the 
Gakhar  chief,  Mukarrab  Khan,  and  extended  his  dominions 
to  the  banks  of  the  Jhelum.  On  Gujar  Singh’s  death  in  1788, 
his  son,  Sahib  Singh,  became  involved  in  war  with  Mahan 
Singh,  the  chieftain  of  Gujranwala,  and  afterwards  with 
his  son,  the  celebrated  Ranjit  Singh.  After  a few  months 
of  desultory  warfare  in  1798,  the  Gujrat  leader  found  it  well 
to  accept  a position  of  dependence  under  the  young  ruler 
of  Gujranwala.  At  length,  in  1810,  Ranjit  Singh,  now  master 
of  the  consolidated  Sikh  empire,  determined  to  depose 
his  tributary  vassal.  Sahib  Singh  withdrew  to  the  hills  with- 
out opposition,  and  shortly  afterwards  accepted  the  Bajwat 
territory  in  the  present  Sialkot  District  conferred  on  him 
in  jdglr.  In  1846  Gujrat  came  under  the  supervision 
of  British  officials,  when  a settlement  of  land  revenue 
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was  effected  under  orders  from  the  provisional  government 
at  Lahore.  Two  years  later,  the  District  was  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  battles  which  decided  the  event  of  the  second 
Sikh  War.  While  the  siege  of  Multan  still  dragged  slowly 
on,  Sher  Singh  established  himself  at  Ramnagar  on  the  Guj- 
ranwala  side  of  the  Chenab,  22  miles  below  Gujrat,  leaving 
the  main  body  of  his  army  on  the  northern  bank.  Here 
he  awaited  the  attack  of  the  British,  who  attempted  unsuccess- 
fully to  drive  him  across  the  river,  on  November  22,  1848. 

Lord  Gough  withdrew  from  the  assault  with  heavy  loss ; 
but  sending  round  a strong  detachment  under  Sir  Joseph 
Thackwell  by  the  WazTrabad  ferry,  he  turned  the  flank 
of  the  enemy,  and  won  the  battle  of  Sadullapur.  Sher  Singh 
retired  northward,  and  took  up  a strong  position  between  the 
Jhelum  and  the  PabbI  Hills.  The  bloody  battle  of  Chilianwala 
followed  (January  13,  1849),  a victory  as  costly  as  a defeat. 

On  February  6 Sher  Singh  again  eluded  Lord  Gough’s 
vigilance,  and  marched  southwards  to  make  a dash  upon 
Lahore ; but  the  British  pressed  him  close  in  the  rear,  and, 
on  February  22,  he  turned  to  offer  battle  at  Gujrat.  The 
decisive  engagement  which  ensued  broke  irretrievably  the 
power  of  the  Sikhs.  The  Punjab  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  con- 
querors, and  passed  by  annexation  under  British  rule. 

At  the  first  distribution  of  the  Province,  the  whole  wedge 
of  land  between  the  Chenab  and  the  Jhelum,  from  their 
junction  to  the  hills,  formed  a single  jurisdiction ; but  a few 
months  later,  the  south-western  portion  was  made  a separate 
charge,  with  its  head-quarters  at  Shahpur.  Various  inter- 
changes of  territory  took  place  from  time  to  time  at  later 
dates  j and  in  1857  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  original 
District,  comprising  the  tongue  of  land  between  the  Tawi 
and  the  Chenab,  was  transferred  to  Sialkot.  GujrM  District 
then  assumed  its  present  form.  At  the  time  of  the  Mutiny 
the  wing  of  native  infantry  stationed  at  Gujrat  was  ordered 
to  Sialkot,  and  the  Jhelum  mutineers,  who  tried  to  cross 
the  river  in  order  to  join  them,  were  defeated  and  dispersed 
by  the  Deputy-Commissioner  with  the  police  and  local  levies. 

A marauding  tribe,  the  Chibs,  from  across  the  Jammu  border, 
who  had  long  been  a source  of  annoyance,  invaded  the  District 
and  gave  a good  deal  of  trouble.  But  Deva,  their  stronghold, 
was  destroyed  in  the  following  year  by  the  Maharaja  of  Jammu. 

Excepting  the  mounds  marking  the  ruins  of  ancient  villages,  Archaeo- 
the  District  contains  no  monuments  of  the  Hindu  period.  At 
Khwaspur  are  the  ruins  of  a sarai  built  in  1546  by  Khwas 
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Khan,  the  governor  of  Rohtas  under  Sher  Shah ; and  at 
Kharian  is  a deep  well  with  steps,  built  by  Akbar  in  fulfilment 
of  a promise  made  by  Humayun.  Another  similar  well  built 
by  Akbar  exists  at  Gujrat,  and  there  are  the  ruins  of  a hunting- 
box  at  Alamgarh.  At  Naurangabad  are  the  remains  of  a sarat 
and  at  Kharian  a well  with  steps,  both  built  by  Aurangzeb. 
The  tomb  (rebuilt  in  1867)  of  Shah  Daula  at  Gujrat  bears  an 
inscription  dated  1719- 

The  District  contains  4 towns  and  1,336  villages.  Its  popu- 
lation at  each  of  the  last  four  enumerations  was:  (1868) 
616,509,  (1881)  689,115,  (1891)  760,875,  and  (1901)  750,548. 
It  fell  by  1*3  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade,  owing  to 
emigration.  The  Chenab  Colony  received  more  than  25,000 
settlers,  and  the  people  readily  emigrate  even  beyond  India. 
The  District  is  divided  into  the  three  tahsils  of  Gujrat, 
Kharian,  and  Thalia,  the  head-quarters  of  each  being  at 
the  place  from  which  it  is  named.  The  towns  are  the  muni- 
cipalities of  Gujrat,  the  head-quarters  of  the  District,  Jalal- 
PUR,  Kunjah,  and  Dinga.  The  following  table  shows  the 
principal  statistics  of  population  in  1901  : — 


Tahstl. 

Area  in  square 
miles. 

Number  of 

Population. 

Population  per 
square  mile. 

Percentage  of 
variation  in 
population  be- 
tween 1891. 
and  1901 

Number  of 
persons  able 
to  read  and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Gujrat  . 
Kharian 

Phalia  . 

District  total 

556 

643 

721 

3 

I 

518 

507 

3il 

309,887 

242,687 

197,974 

557-3 

377-4 

274-5 

-0.3 
— 2.2 
-2.9 

10,798 

6,715 

7,300 

2,051 

4 

1,336 

750,548 

365-9 

-1-3 

24,813 

Note. — The  figures  for  the  areas  of  tahsils  are  taken  from  revenue  returns.  The 
total  District  area  is  that  given  in  the  Cettsus  Report. 


Muhammadans  form  as  much  as  87*4  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  Hindus  9-2,  and  Sikhs  3-3  per  cent.  The  density 
(366)  is  about  double  the  Provincial  average,  and  is  equal 
to  the  average  for  the  sub-Himalayan  Districts.  The  language 
of  the  District  is  Western  Punjabi,  sometimes  known  as 
Lahnda. 

The  most  numerous  caste  is  that  of  the  agricultural  Jats, 
who  number  195,000,  or  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
Among  Jats  are  included  the  Gondals,  who  in  1891  numbered 
28,000.  Next  to  them  in  importance  are  the  Gujars,  who  are 
far  stronger  here  than  in  any  other  Punjab  District,  and 
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number  111,000,  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  population.  After 
them  come  the  Rajputs  (24,000),  Arains  (22,000),  and  Awans 
(15,000).  The  Labanas  (8,000),  who  were  formerly  carriers 
and  traders,  have  now  taken  to  agriculture  and  service  in  the 
army.  Of  the  commercial  and  money-lending  classes,  the 
most  numerous  are  the  Aroras  (29,000)  and  Khattris  (18,000). 

The  Bhatias  number  only  5,000.  The  Muhammadan  priestly 
class,  the  Saiyids,  return  19,000,  and  the  Brahmans,  who  are 
traders  as  well  as  priests,  7,000.  Of  the  artisan  classes,  the 
Mochis  (shoemakers  and  leather-workers,  34,000),  Tarkhans 
(carpenters,  24,000),  Julahas  (weavers,  23,000),  Kumhars 
(potters,  18,000),  Lohars  (blacksmiths,  14,000),  and  Telis 
(oil-pressers,  9,000)  are  the  most  important.  The  Kashmiris, 
immigrants  from  Kashmir,  who  live  mainly  by  shawl-weaving, 
number  33,000.  Of  the  menial  classes  the  most  important  are 
the  Chiihras  (sweepers,  34,000),  Machhis  (fishermen,  bakers, 
and  water-carriers,  16,000),  and  Nais  (barbers,  15,000).  About 
63  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  supported  by  agriculture. 

As  early  as  1862  the  operations  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Christian 
Punjab  Mission,  which  had  its  head-quarters  at  Sialkot,  were 
extended  to  Gujrat,  and  in  1865  a European  missionary  was 
permanently  stationed  there.  The  activity  of  the  mission  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  sphere  of  education.  A Ladies’ 

Mission  House  was  completed  in  1892,  and  Zanana  work 
combined  with  female  education  has  made  steady  progress. 

The  District  contained  241  native  Christians  in  1901. 

The  submontane  tract  east  of  the  Bhimbar  consists  of  General 
plateaux  of  sandy  soil,  intersected  by  hill  torrents.  West  of 
that  stream  the  PabbT  submontane  tract  is  equally  sandy  and  ditions. 
still  more  broken.  The  soil  of  the  central  upland  is  stronger 
and  better,  but  like  the  submontane  tract  devoid  of  water,  the 
PabbI  Hills  arresting  the  drainage  from  the  Himalayas  and 
percolation  from  the  Jhelum,  while  the  torrents  which  pass 
through  both  these  tracts  flow  in  such  deep  beds  as  to  do 
harm  rather  than  good.  The  soil  of  the  lowlands  is  generally 
a good  loam  fertilized  to  some  extent  by  the  hill  torrents,  while 
the  riverain  tracts  along  the  Jhelum  and  Chenab  consist  of  a 
fertile  loam  moistened  by  the  rivers,  though  liable  to  injury 
from  floods. 

The  District  is  held  almost  entirely  by  communities  of  small  Chief  agri- 
peasant  proprietors,  large  estates  covering  only  about  1,000 
acres.  The  area  for  which  details  are  available  from  the  and  princi- 
revenue  records  of  1903-4  is  1,922  square  miles,  as  shown 
in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 
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Tahstl. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Gujrat 

.554 

442 

125 

25 

Kharian 

646 

434 

53 

Phalia 

722 

456 

198 

161 

Total 

1,922 

I;332 

342 

239 

The  area,  in  square  miles,  under  each  of  the  principal  food- 
crops  in  1903-4  was  : wheat  (507),  spiked  millet  (235),  great 
millet  (103),  gram  (97),  and  barley  (56).  There  were  10 
square  miles  under  sugar-cane,  22  under  cotton,  and  58  under 
oilseeds. 

The  cultivated  area  increased  by  4 per  cent,  during  the 
decade  ending  1901  ; there  is  still  room,  however,  for  exten- 
sion, especially  by  increased  well-irrigation.  Experiments  made 
in  the  cultivation  of  Australian  wheat  appear  to  show  that, 
while  the  out-turn  and  quality  are  excellent,  the  grain  does 
not  store  well.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  cultivate 
sweet  potatoes  and  Sorghum  saccharatum^  so  far  without 
definite  results.  Loans  are  readily  taken  for  the  construction 
of  wells,  and  nearly  Rs.  39,000  was  advanced  under  the  Land 
Improvement  Loans  Act  during  the  five  years  ending  1904. 

The  cattle  are  of  the  ordinary  Punjab  type,  but  have  been 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  Hissar  bulls.  The  local  breed 
of  horses  is  good,  and  has  been  much  improved  by  foreign 
sires.  The  Army  Remount  department  maintains  5 horse 
stallions,  and  the  District  board  3 pony  and  3 donkey  stallions. 
A horse  show  is  held  every  year  at  Gujrat.  Sheep  and  goats 
are  kept  in  considerable  numbers,  but  only  a few  camels. 

Of  the  total  area  cultivated  in  1903-4,  342  square  miles,  or 
26  per  cent.,  were  irrigated  from  wells.  In  addition,  87  square 
miles,  or  7 per  cent.,  are  subject  to  inundation  from  the 
Jhelum,  Chenab,  and  minor  streams.  The  District  contains 
10,435  masonry  wells  worked  with  Persian  wheels  by  cattle, 
besides  541  unbricked  wells,  lever  wells,  and  water-lifts.  The 
Lower  Jhelum  Canal  takes  off  at  the  village  of  Mong  Rasul, 
but  does  not  irrigate  any  part  of  the  District.  The  projected 
Upper  Jhelum  Canal  will,  however,  supply  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Phalia  tahsil. 

The  District  contains  83  square  miles  of  ‘ reserved  ’ and  half 
a mile  of  unclassed  forests  under  the  Deputy-Conservator  of 
the  Chenab  Lorest  division,  and  2 square  miles  of  unclassed 
forest  and  Government  waste  under  the  Deputy-Commissioner. 
The  most  important  Reserve  is  that  comprising  the  greater 
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part  of  the  PabbT  Hills,  which  is  covered  with  bush  and  scrub; 
a fair  number  of  forest  areas  dotted  about  the  central  plateau 
are  thinly  covered  with  jand  {Prosopis  spicigera),  dhdk  (^Butea 
fro?idosa),  and  the  leafless  caper ; but  much  of  the  ‘ reserved  ’ 
forest  consists  of  grass  lands  on  the  Chenab.  In  1903-4  the 
income  of  the  forests  under  the  Forest  department  was 
Rs.  41,000  and  of  those  under  the  Deputy-Commissioner 
Rs.  600. 

Beds  of  ka7ikar  are  to  be  found,  but  the  supply  is  very  Minerals, 
limited.  Lime  used  to  be  burned  in  the  Pabbi  Hills,  but  the 
practice  has  been  discontinued. 

The  most  important  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  furniture  Arts  and 
at  Gujrat,  of  a quality  unsurpassed  in  India  outside  the  Presi- 
dency  towns.  The  only  other  distinctive  art  is  that  of  damas- 
cening iron  with  gold  and  silver,  now  applied  chiefly  to  the 
decoration  of  such  articles  as  caskets,  vases,  bracelets,  trays,  &c. 

Cotton  cloth  is  made  all  over  the  District,  and  an  imitation  in 
cotton  of  English  checks  and  tweeds  has  a wide  sale.  Hemp 
sacking  is  largely  produced.  Inferior  shawls  of  pashfu  wool 
are  made  at  Jalalpur,  and  there  is  a small  manufacture  of 
soap.  Boots  and  shoes  and  brass  vessels  are  made  at  Gujrat. 

In  ordinary  years  the  District  produces  much  more  grain  Commerce 
than  is  required  for  local  consumption,  and  wheat,  spiked  trade, 
millet,  oilseeds,  oil,  ght^  wool,  cotton  (raw  and  woven),  and 
hides  are  exported  in  large  quantities  by  rail.  The  chief 
imports  are  piece-goods,  iron,  sugar,  salt,  rice,  wool,  brass 
vessels,  spices,  and  dyes.  Gujrat  is  the  only  place  of  any 
commercial  importance. 

The  District  is  traversed  by  the  main  line  and  the  Sind-  Means  of 
Sagar  branch  of  the  North-Western  Railway,  which  meet  at 
Lala  Musa.  The  grand  trunk  road  runs  by  the  side  of  the 
main  line,  and  an  important  unmetalled  road  leads  from 
Gujrat  to  Bhimbar  in  Jammu  territory.  The  total  length  of 
metalled  roads  is  52  miles,  and  of  unmetalled  roads  61 1 miles. 

Of  the  metalled  roads  41  miles  are  under  the  Public  Works 
department,  and  the  rest  are  maintained  by  the  District  board. 

Both  the  Chenab  and  Jhelum  are  navigable,  but  as  trade 
routes  they  have  lost  their  importance  since  the  advent  of  the 
railway.  The  railway  bridges  across  the  two  rivers  have  tracks 
for  wheeled  traffic,  and  there  are  thirteen  ferries  on  the  Chenab 
and  seven  on  the  Jhelum. 

The  District  was  visited  by  famine  in  1783  (the  great  chdllsa  Famine, 
famine),  1815,  1831,  and  1863;  and  scarcity  was  experienced 
in  1869  and  in  1878.  In  1896-7  severe  scarcity  occurred. 
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Relief  works  were  opened,  and  the  greatest  daily  average 
relieved  in  any  week  exceeded  55,000,  while  the  total  expendi- 
ture was  Rs.  4,84,000.  There  was  scarcity  again  in  1899-1900, 
but  only  test  works  were  opened,  and  the  daily  average  number 
of  persons  relieved  in  any  week  never  rose  above  1,800.  The 
total  expenditure  was  a little  over  Rs.  10,000. 

The  District  is  divided  into  the  three  tahsils  of  Gujrat, 
Thalia,  and  Kharian,  each  under  a tahsilddr  and  naib-tahsllddr. 
It  is  in  charge  of  a Deputy-Commissioner,  aided  by  three 
Assistant  or  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners,  of  whom  one  is  in 
charge  of  the  District  treasury.  Two  Executive  Engineers  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Jhelum  Canals  are  stationed  in  the 
District. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  as  District  Magistrate  is  respon- 
sible for  criminal  justice.  Civil  judicial  work  is  under  a 
District  Judge,  and  both  officers  are  subordinate  to  the 
Divisional  Judge  of  the  Jhelum  Civil  Division,  who  is  also 
Sessions  Judge.  There  are  three  Munsifs,  one  at  head- 
quarters and  one  at  each  outlying  tahstl.  The  predominant 
forms  of  crime  are  cattle-theft  and  burglary. 

Under  Sikh  rule  the  revenue  was  paid  almost  universally 
in  grain,  the  demand  being  a certain  share  of  either  the  actual 
or  the  estimated  produce.  Ranjit  Singh  divided  the  District 
among  his  Sardars,  who  took  what  they  could  without  much 
regard  to  the  recognized  share.  In  1846  a summary  settle- 
ment was  made  of  the  greater  part  of  the  District,  the  assess- 
ments being  based  mainly  on  the  average  realizations  of  the 
preceding  three  years.  In  1849  a second  summary  settlement 
was  effected,  but  the  proprietors  could  only  be  induced  to 
take  up  leases  with  great  difficulty,  as  this  settlement,  though 
it  reduced  the  previous  demand,  was  unequal  and  in  many 
estates  too  high.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  visited  the  District  in 
1852  and  found  startling  inequalities  in  the  rates,  which  varied 
from  an  anna  to  Rs.  2 per  btgha.  He  ordered  a prompt 
reassessment,  which  was  carried  out  by  the  Deputy-Com- 
missioner in  three  months,  the  result  being  a reduction  of  5*9 
per  cent,  in  the  demand,  and  an  average  rate  of  Rs.  1-10-5 
per  acre  of  cultivation. 

The  first  regular  settlement  was  made  between  1852  and 
1859,  and  resulted  in  a reduction  of  8 per  cent,  on  the 
previous  assessment.  A revised  assessment  was  carried  out 
in  1865-8.  An  immediate  increase  of  5-8  per  cent,  was  taken, 
giving  a rate  of  R.  0-15-5  of  cultivation,  while,  after 

fifteen  years,  progressive  assessments  were  to  bring  in  an 
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increase  of  12-8  per  cent,  on  the  demand  of  the  regular  settle- 
ment. A second  revision  was  undertaken  between  1888  and 
1893.  Prices  were  found  to  have  risen  by  at  least  25  per 
cent,  and  cultivation  by  27  per  cent.  The  new  assessment, 
including  various  deferred  payments,  was  fixed  at  8-5  lakhs,  at 
which  sum  it  stood  in  1903-4,  being  an  increase  of  34  per 
cent,  on  the  last  payment  under  the  first  revised  settlement. 
The  average  assessment  on  ‘dry’  land  is  14  annas  (maximum, 
Rs.  1-4;  minimum,  8 annas),  and  on  ‘wet’  land  Rs.  1-13 
(maximum,  Rs.  2-8 ; minimum,  Rs.  1-2).  The  average  size 
of  a proprietary  holding  is  3-6  acres. 

The  collections  of  land  revenue  alone  and  of  total  revenue 
are  shown  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 


1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land  revenue 

'.6,91 

6,10 

8,. 5 3 

Total  revenue 

7,51 

8,1 1 

10,60 

11,85 

The  District  contains  four  municipalities,  Gujrat,  Jalalpur,  Local  and 
Kunjah,  and  Dinga.  Outside  these,  local  affairs  are  managed  municipal, 
by  the  District  board,  whose  income,  mainly  derived  from  a 
local  rate,  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  91,400.  The  expendi- 
ture was  Rs.  94,000,  of  which  public  works  formed  the  largest 
item. 

The  regular  police  force  consists  of  338  of  all  ranks,  including  Police  and 
38  municipal  police,  under  a Superintendent,  who  is  usually 
assisted  by  2 inspectors.  The  village  watchmen  number  907. 

There  are  eleven  police  stations.  The  District  jail  at  head- 
quarters has  accommodation  for  118  prisoners. 

Gujrat  stands  twenty-second  among  the  twenty-eight  Districts  Education, 
of  the  Province  in  regard  to  the  literacy  of  its  population,  of 
whom  3*3  per  cent.  (6*i  males  and  3 females)  could  read  and 
write  in  1901.  The  proportion  is  highest  in  the  Phalia  tahsil. 

The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  was  3,764  in  1 880-1, 

9,553  in  1890-1,  9,725  in  1900-1,  and  11,218  in  1903-4. 

In  the  last  year  the  District  possessed  6 secondary  and  74 
primary  (public)  schools,  and  3 advanced  and  256  elementary 
(private)  schools,  with  378  girls  in  the  public,  and  733  in  the 
private  schools.  Gujrat  town  has  two  Anglo- vernacular  high 
schools,  one  kept  up  by  Government  as  a model  school,  and 
one  by  the  Scottish  Mission.  The  mission  also  has  schools 
for  low-caste  children  at  GujrM,  Lala  Musa,  Shadiwal,  and 
Jalalpur.  The  total  expenditure  on  education  in  1903-4  was 
Rs.  60,000,  of  which  Provincial  funds  contributed  Rs.  6,000,. 
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municipalities  Rs.  8,000,  and  the  District  fund  Rs.  19,000. 
Fees  brought  in  Rs.  19,000. 

Besides  the  civil  hospital  at  Gujrat,  the  District  contains  ten 
outlying  dispensaries.  In  1904  the  number  of  cases  treated 
was  152,575,  of  whom  548  were  in-patients,  and  6,645  opera- 
tions were  performed.  The  expenditure  was  Rs.  16,000,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  contributed  by  the  District  fund.  The 
Scottish  Mission  maintains  two  hospitals  : the  Dow  Memorial 
Hospital  for  females  at  Gujrat,  with  a branch  at  Daulatnagar ; 
and  the  other  at  Jalalpur,  with  a branch  at  Lala  Musa. 

The  Vaccination  Act  is  in  force  only  in  Gujrat  and  Jalalpur 
towns.  The  number  of  persons  successfully  vaccinated  in  1 903-4 
was  23,770,  representing  31-7  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

[Captain  H.  S.  P.  Davies,  District  Gazetteer  (1892-3); 
Settlement  Report  (1893);  and  Customary  Law  of  the  Gujrat 
District  (1892).] 

Gujrat  Tahsil. — TahsU  of  Gujrat  District,  Punjab,  lying 
between  32°  24^^  and  32°  53'  N.  and  73°  47'  and  74°  29"^  E., 
with  an  area  of  554  square  miles.  Its  south-east  border  rests 
on  the  Chenab.  The  northern  portion  consists  of  an  undu- 
lating plateau,  scored  by  hill  torrents.  The  plateau  sinks  into 
the  plain  about  the  latitude  of  Gujrat  town,  and  is  bordered  by 
a narrow  strip  of  low-lying  alluvial  land  along  the  Chenab. 
The  population  in  1901  was  309,887,  compared  with  308,861 
in  1891.  The  tahsil  contains  the  towns  of  Gujrat  (popula- 
tion, 19,410),  the  head-quarters,  Jalalpur  (10,640),  and 
Kunjah  (6,431);  and  518  villages.  The  land  revenue  and 
cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  4-4  lakhs. 

Kharian. — Tahsil  of  Gujrat  District,  Punjab,  lying  between 
32°  31'  and  33°  N.  and  73°  35'  and  74°  12'  E.,  with  an 
area  of  646  square  miles.  The  Jhelum  river  divides  it  on  the 
north-west  from  Jhelum  District,  while  on  the  north-east  a 
fixed  boundary  has  now  been  laid  down  between  this  tahsil 
and  Kashmir  territory.  The  greater  part  consists  of  a slightly 
undulating  plain,  well  wooded,  highly  cultivated,  and  inter- 
sected by  nullahs,  especially  towards  the  east.  The  PabbI 
Hills  run  north-east  and  south-west,  roughly  parallel  to  the 
Jhelum  river.  The  southern  face  of  the  range  is  steep,  but 
towards  the  river  the  slope  is  more  gradual.  The  population 
in  1901  was  242,687,  compared  with  248,076  in  1891.  It  con- 
tains the  town  of  Dinga  (population,  5,412)  and  507  villages, 
including  Kharian,  the  head-quarters.  The  land  revenue  and 
cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  2-9  lakhs.  Lala  Musa  railway 
junction  is  situated  in  this  tahsil. 
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Phalia.- — Tahstl  of  Gujrat  District,  Punjab,  lying  between 
32°  10' and  32°  44' N.  and  73°  17'  and  73°  53'  E.,  with  an 
area  of  722  square  miles.  The  Jhelum  bounds  it  on  the 
north-west  and  the  Chenab  on  the  south-east.  The  plateau 
which  occupies  most  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  tahsil  is 
separated  from  the  riverain  tracts  to  the  north  and  south  by  a 
high  bank,  below  which  the  country  slopes  gradually  towards 
the  rivers.  The  population  in  1901  was  197,974,  compared 
with  203,938  in  189T.  The  tahsil  contains  31 1 villages, 
including  Phalia,  the  head-quarters.  The  land  revenue  and 
cesses  amounted  in  1903—4  to  3-2  lakhs.  Chilianwala,  the 
scene  of  Lord  Gough’s  battle  with  the  Sikhs  in  1849,  is  in  this 
tahsil^  and  the  Jhelum^  Canal  has  its  head-works  at  Mono 
Rasul.  The  village  of  Sadullapur  is  of  some  historical 
interest. 

Chilianwala. — Village  in  the  Phalia  tahsil  of  Gujrat  Dis- 
trict, Punjab,  situated  in  32°  39'  N.  and  73°  37'  E.,  on  the 
Sind-Sagar  branch  of  the  North-Western  Railway.  It  is 
famous  as  the  scene  of  Lord  Gough’s  doubtful  victory  over 
Sher  Singh  in  the  second  Sikh  War  on  January  13,  1849. 
Lord  Gough,  after  marching  several  days  from  the  Chenab, 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  near  Chilianwala  on  the  afternoon 
of  January  13,  1849.  While  his  men  were  engaged  in  taking 
ground  for  an  encampment,  a few  shots  from  the  Sikh  horse 
artillery  fell  within  his  lines.  The  general  thereupon  gave  the 
order  for  an  immediate  attack  ; and  the  British  moved  rapidly 
forward  through  the  thick  jungle,  in  the  face  of  masked 
batteries.  Beaten  back  time  after  time,  they  still  advanced 
upon  the  unseen  enemy,  until  at  last,  by  some  misappre- 
hension, a regiment  of  cavalry  began  to  retreat  in  a somewhat 
disorderly  manner.  Although  by  this  time  the  troops  had 
taken  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  enemy’s  guns,  and  the  artillery 
had  swept  the  Sikh  line  from  end  to  end,  the  unfortunate  panic 
among  the  cavalry,  the  loss  of  almost  an  entire  British  regiment 
(the  24th),  and  the  approach  of  darkness  combined  to  prevent 
continued  action.  The  Sikhs  remained  in  possession  of  more 
than  one  British  gun,  besides  holding  some  colours.  At  the  end 
of  the  engagement,  the  British  troops  maintained  their  position, 
and  the  enemy  retreated  during  the  night.  The  British  lost 
22  European  officers,  16  native  officers,  and  561  men  killed, 
and  98  missing;  while  67  European  officers,  27  native  officers, 
and  1,547  men  were  wounded.  The  temporary  loss  of 
prestige  was  fully  retrieved  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Gujrat,  a 
month  later,  which  placed  the  whole  Punjab  in  the  power  of 
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Lord  Gough.  An  obelisk,  erected  upon  the  spot,  com- 
memorates the  British  officers  and  men  who  lost  their  lives 
upon  the  field,  which  is  known  to  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood as  Katalghar,  or  the  ‘ house  of  slaughter.’ 

Dinga. — Town  in  the  Kharian  tahsll  of  Gujrat  District, 
Punjab,  situated  in  32°  39'  N.  and  73°  49'  E.,  on  the  Sind- 
Sagar  branch  of  the  North-Western  Railway,  22  miles  due 
west  of  Gujrat  town.  Population  (1901),  5,412.  The  muni- 
cipality was  created  in  1874.  The  income  and  expenditure 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  4,500.  In 
1903-4  the  income  was  Rs.  4,000,  derived  chiefly  from 
octroi ; and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  5,500.  The  town  has  an 
Anglo-vernacular  middle  school  maintained  by  the  Scottish 
Mission,  an  aided  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school,  and  a 
Government  dispensary. 

Gujrat  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  District  and  tahsll  of 
Gujrat,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  34'  N.  and  74°  5'  E.,  on  the 
main  line  of  the  North-Western  Railway,  about  5 miles  north 
of  the  present  bed  of  the  Chenab.  It  is  distant  by  rail 
1,335  i^iies  from  Calcutta,  1,362  miles  from  Bombay,  and  817 
miles  from  Karachi.  Population  {1901),  19,410.  Tradition 
ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  town,  under  the  name  of 
Udanagri,  to  Bachan  PM,  a Rajput,  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c., 
and  avers  that  it  was  refounded  about  a.d.  120  by  Rani 
Gujran,  a daughter-in-law  of  the  famous  Raja  Rasalu  of  SiMkot. 
Another  tradition  declares  it  to  have  been  refounded  by  one 
All  Khan,  who  may  be  the  Alakhana  who  was  overthrown 
between  a.d.  883  and  902  by  Sankara  Varman  of  Kashmir. 

The  town  stands  on  an  ancient  site,  formerly  occupied  by 
two  successive  cities,  the  second  of  which  Sir  Alexander  Cun- 
ningham supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  in  1303  by  the 
Mongols,  in  one  of  their  incursions  during  the  reign  of  Ala- 
ud-dln  Khilji.  More  than  200  years  later,  Sher  Shah  turned 
his  attention  to  the  surrounding  country,  but  it  was  probably 
Akbar  who  founded  the  existing  town.  Though  standing  in 
the  midst  of  a Jat  neighbourhood,  the  fort  was  first  garrisoned 
by  Gujars,  and  took  the  name~of  Gujrat  Akbarabad.  Remains 
of  the  Mughal  period  still  exist.  During  the  reign  of  Shah 
Jahan,  GujrM  became  the  residence  of  a famous  saint,  Pir 
Shah  Daula,  and  the  wealth  derived  from  the  offerings  of  dis- 
ciples was  freely  spent  on  the  adornment  of  the  town.  The 
viaduct  he  built  over  a torrent  bed  close  to  the  town  is  still  in 
a good  state  of  preservation.  The  Gakhar  chief,  Mukarrab 
Khan  of  Rawalpindi,  held  Gujrat  for  twenty-five  years,  until 
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his  expulsion  in  1765  by  the  Sikhs  under  Sardar  Gujar  Singh 
Bhangl.  Gujrat  was  the  scene  of  the  final  struggle  betw^een 
the  Sikhs  and  the  British,  wdien  Lord  Gough’s  victory  over 
Sher  Singh  on  February  22,  1849,  finally  broke  the  Sikh 
powder.  In  the  middle  of  the  towm  is  the  old  fort,  built, 
together  with  the  bath-house,  by  Akbar.  The  shrine  of  Shah 
Daula,  to  the  north  of  the  town,  is  famous  throughout  and 
beyond  the  Province.  It  is  the  home  of  a number  of  human 
monstrosities  wuth  narrow^  heads  and  weak  intellects,  known  as 
Shah  Daula’s  rats.  They  are  brought  from  great  distances,  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  parents  sometimes  compress  the 
heads  of  their  infants  in  order  to  fit  them  for  this  asylum. 

The  municipality  w^as  created  in  1867.  The  income  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  31,900,  and  the  ex- 
penditure Rs.  31,600.  In  1903-4  the  income  w^as  Rs.  36,100, 
derived  chiefly  from  octroi  and  school  fees ; and  the  expendi- 
ture w^as  Rs.  36,500.  The  town  is  the  trading  centre  of  the 
District,  and  collects  all  the  surplus  agricultural  produce,  in 
return  for  wTich  European  goods,  raw^  iron,  &:c.,  are  sold  to  the 
villagers.  There  is  also  a considerable  traffic  in  dried  fruits 
from  Kashmir.  European  furniture  is  made  on  a large  scale, 
and  the  art  of  damascening  iron  with  gold  is  practised.  A 
good  deal  of  cotton  cloth  is  w'oven,  including  imitations  of 
English  checks  and  tweeds,  but  the  old  industry  of  shawl- 
weaving is  practically  extinct.  Boots  and  shoes  are  made  and 
supplied  to  many  native  regiments,  and  the  Gujrat  brass 
vessels  have  some  reputation.  The  town  has  a civil  hospital 
and  tw^o  Anglo-vernacular  high  schools,  one  maintained  by 
the  municipality  but  managed  by  the  Educational  department 
since  1904,  the  other  by  the  Scottish  Mission,  wffiich  has  a 
station  here.  The  towm  also  possesses  the  Dow  Memorial 
Hospital  for  w^omen,  maintained  by  the  mission. 

Jalalpur. — Town  in  the  District  and  tahsil  of  Gujrat,  Pun- 
jab, situated  in  32°  38'  N.  and  74°  12'  E.,  8 miles  north-east 
of  Gujrat  town.  Population  (1901),  10,640.  Lying  at  the 
junction  of  the  roads  connecting  Sialkot,  Jhelum,  Jammu,  and 
Gujrat,  it  is  a mart  of  some  importance ; but  its  only  local 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  shawds,  carried  on  by  a colony 
of  Kashmiris  who  settled  here  after  the  famine  of  1833.  The 
municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The  income  during  the  ten 
years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  9,300,  and  the  expenditure 
Rs.  8,900.  In  1903-4  the  income  w^as  Rs.  8,900,  chiefly 
derived  from  octroi;  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  10,700. 
The  towm  possesses  two  Anglo-vernacular  middle  schools,  and 
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two  dispensaries,  one  maintained  by  Government  and  the  other 
by  the  Scottish  Mission. 

Kunjah.  — Town  in  the  District  and  tahsil  of  Gujrat,  Pun- 
jab, situated  in  32°  32'  N.  and  73°  59'  E.,  7 miles  west  of 
Gujrat  town.  Population  (1901),  6,431.  It  was  for  some  time 
the  residence  of  Dlwan  Kirpa  Ram,  governor  of  Kashmir  in 
the  time  of  Ranjit  Singh.  The  municipality  was  created  in 
1874.  The  income  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3 
averaged  Rs.  2,400,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  2,300.  In  1903-4 
the  income  was  Rs.  3,000,  chiefly  derived  from  octroi ; and 
the  expenditure  was  Rs.  2,500.  The  town  has  a vernacular 
middle  school  maintained  by  the  District  board,  and  a dis- 
pensary. It  is  of  no  commercial  importance. 

Lala  Musa. — Junction  of  the  Sind-Sagar  branch  of  the 
North-Western  Railway  with  the  main  line,  situated  in 
32°  38'  N.  and  74°  i'  E.,  in  the  Kharian  tahsil  of  Gujrat  Dis- 
trict, Punjab.  Population  (1901),  547. 

Mong  {Mung). — Village  in  the  Phalia  tahsil  of  Gujrat  Dis- 
trict, Punjab,  situated  in  32°  39'  N.  and  73°  33'  E.,  35  miles 
from  Gujrat  town.  It  stands  on  an  old  ruined  mound,  the 
modern  houses  being  built  of  large  ancient  bricks.  Greek 
and  Indo-Scythian  coins  are  found  in  numbers  among  the 
ruins,  many  of  them  bearing  the  monogram  NIK  ; but  General 
Cunningham’s  identification  of  Mong  as  the  site  of  Nikaia,  the 
city  built  by  Alexander  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  Porus, 
is  no  longer  accepted.  Tradition  assigns  the  origin  of  the 
mound  to  Raja  Moga,  whona  Cunningham  identifies  with  the 
Maues  of  the  coins.  The  head-works  of  the  Jhelum  Canal 
are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Saduliapur  i^Sadullahpur). — Village  in  the  Phalia  tahsil  of 
Gujrat  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  25'  N.  and  73°  53'  E. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  action  between  the  British  and  the 
Sikhs  fought  on  November  22,  1848.  (See  Gujrat  District.) 

Shadiwal. — Village  in  the  District  and  tahsil  of  Gujrat, 
Punjab,  situated  in  32°  31'  N.  and  74°  6'  E.  Population 
(1901),  7,445.  It  is  administered  as  a ‘notified  area.’ 

Shahpur  District^. — District  in  the  Rawalpindi  Division 
of  the  Punjab,  lying  between  31°  32'  and  32°  42'  N.  and 
71°  37'  and  73°  23'  E.,  with  an  area  of  4,840  square  miles. 
It  adjoins  the  Districts  of  Attock  and  Jhelum  on  the  north, 

^ Throughout  this  article  the  information  given  relates  to  the  District  as 
it  was  before  the  formation  of  the  Sargodha  tahsil  in  1906.  Brief  notices  of 
the  new  tahsil  and  its  head-quarters  will  be  found  in  the  articles  on  Sar- 
GODHA  TahsIl  and  Sargodha  Town. 
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Gujrat  on  the  east,  Gujranwala  on  the  south-east,  Jhang  on 
the  south,  and  Mianwali  on  the  west. 

The  Jhelum  river  divides  Shahpur  into  two  parts,  nearly 
equal  in  area.  Entering  the  District  at  its  north-east  corner, 
the  river  flows  almost  due  west  for  60  miles,  and  then  near 
Khushab  turns  southward,  its  width  increasing  from  2 to  15 
miles  during  its  course  through  the  District.  The  tendency  of 
the  river  to  move  westward  has  caused  it  to  cut  in  under  its  right 
bank,  receding  from  the  eastern  bank,  under  which  deposits  of 
silt  have  formed  a fertile  stretch  of  low-lying  land  densely 
populated  by  prosperous  cultivators.  The  Jhelum  valley, 
though  it  comprises  at  liiost  a fourth  of  the  area  of  the 
whole  District,  contains  more  than  a half  of  its  population 
and  all  its  towns. 

East  of  the  Jhelum,  the  District  includes  that  part  of  the 
Chaj  Doab,  or  country  between  the  Chenab  and  Jhelum,  which 
is  called  the  Bar,  consisting  of  a level  uncultivated  upland 
covered  with  brushwood.  Its  climate  is  dry  and  healthy. 

The  character  of  this  tract  is,  however,  being  rapidly  changed 
by  the  Jhelum  Canal.  As  the  network  of  irrigation  spreads, 
trees  and  bushes  are  cut  down,  and  the  country  cleared  for 
cultivation.  Metalled  roads  are  being  built,  and  colonists 
imported  from  the  congested  Districts  of  the  Province,  while 
the  Jech  Doab  branch  of  the  North-Western  Railway  has  been 
extended  to  Sargodha,  the  head-quarters  of  the  new  Jhelum 
Colony. 

West  of  the  Jhelum  stretches  an  undulating  waste  of  sand- 
hills known  as  the  Thai,  extending  to  the  border  of  Mianwali. 

Broken  only  by  an  occasional  well,  and  stretching  on  three 
sides  to  the  horizon,  the  Thai  from  Nurpur  offers  a dreary 
spectacle  of  rolling  sandhills  and  stunted  bushes,  relieved  only 
by  the  Salt  Range  which  rises  to  the  north.  Good  rain  will 
produce  a plentiful  crop  of  grass,  but  a failure  of  the  rains, 
which  is  more  usual,  means  starvation  for  men  and  cattle. 

North  of  the  Thai  runs  the  Salt  Range.  Rising  abruptly  from 
the  plains,  these  hills  run  east  and  west,  turning  sharply  to  the 
north  into  Jhelum  District  at  one  end  and  Mianwali  at  the 
other.  The  general  height  of  the  range  is  2,500  feet,  rising 
frequently  to  over  3,000  feet  and  culminating  in  the  little  hill 
station  of  Sakesar  (5,010  feet).  The  mirage  is  very  common 
where  the  Salt  Range  drops  into  the  Thai. 

The  greater  part  of  the  District  lies  on  the  alluvium,  but  the  Geology, 
central  portion  of  the  Salt  Range,  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Jhelum  river,  is  of  interest.  The  chief  feature  of  this  portion 
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of  the  range  is  the  great  development  attained  by  the  Pro- 
ductus  limestone,  with  its  wealth  of  Permian  fossils.  It  is 
overlain  by  the  Triassic  ceratite  beds,  which  are  also  highly 
fossiliferous.  Here,  too,  upper  mesozoic  beds  first  begin  to 
appear ; they  consist  of  a series  of  variegated  sandstones  with 
Jurassic  fossils,  and  are  unconformably  overlain  by  Nummu- 
litic  limestone  and  other  Tertiary  beds.  The  lower  part  of  the 
palaeozoic  group  is  less  extensively  developed  than  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  range,  but  the  salt  marl,  with  its  accom- 
panying rock-salt,  is  still  a constant  feature  in  most  sections. 
Salt  of  great  purity  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  at  Warchah 

East  of  the  Jhelum  the  flora  is  that  of  the  western  Punjab, 
with  an  admixture  of  Oriental  and  desert  species ; but  recent 
canal  extensions  tend  to  destroy  some  of  the  characteristic 
forms,  notably  the  saltworts  (species  of  Haloxylon^  Sa/icorma, 
and  Salsola),  which  in  the  south-east  of  the  District  often  con- 
stitute almost  the  sole  vegetation.  The  Thai  steppe,  west  of 
the  Jhelum,  is  a prolongation  northwards  of  the  Indian  desert, 
and  its  flora  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Western  Rajputana.  In 
the  Salt  Range  a good  many  Himalayan  species  are  found,  but 
the  general  aspect  of  the  flora  is  Oriental.  The  box  {Buxus), 
a wild  olive,  species  of  Zizyphus,  Sagerela,  and  Dodonaea  are 
associated  with  a number  of  herbaceous  plants  belonging  to 
genera  well-known  in  the  Levant  as  well  as  in  the  arid  North- 
Western  Himalaya,  e.g.  Dianthus^  Scorzonera,  and  Merendera. 
At  higher  levels  Himalayan  forms  also  appear.  Trees  are 
unknown  in  the  Thai,  and,  except  Acacia  inodesta  and  Tecoma 
undulata^  are  usually  planted ; but  the  klkar  (Acacia  arabica) 
is  naturalized  on  a large  scale  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jhelum. 

‘ Ravine  deer  ’ (Indian  gazelle)  are  found  in  the  Salt  Range, 
the  Thai,  and  the  Bar.  There  are  antelope  in  very  small 
numbers  in  the  Shahpur  tahsll^  while  hog  are  found  in  the 
south-east  of  the  District  and  occasionally  in  the  Salt  Range. 
In  the  Salt  Range  leopards  are  rare  and  wolves  common. 
Uridl  (a  kind  of  moufflon)  also  live  on  the  hills,  and  jackals 
are  numerous  everywhere. 

The  town  of  Khushab  and  the  waterless  tracts  of  the  Bar 
and  Thai  are,  in  May  and  June,  among  the  hottest  parts  of 
India.  The  thermometer  rises  day  after  day  to  115°  or  more, 
and  the  average  daily  maximum  for  June  is  108°.  When  the 
monsoon  has  once  begun,  the  temperature  rarely  rises  above 

^ See  Wynne,  ‘ Geology  of  the  Salt  Range,’  Memoirs,  Geological  Survey 
of  India,  vol.  xxiv;  C.  S.  Middlemiss,  ‘Geology  of  the  Salt  Range,’  Records, 
Geological  Survey  of  India,  vol.  xiv,  pt.  i. 
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105®.  The  Salt  Range  valleys  are  generally  about  10*^  cooler 
than  the  plains,  while  at  Sakesar  the  temperature  seldom 
ranges  above  90°  or  below  70°  in  the  hot  months.  January 
is  the  coldest  month.  The  average  minimum  at  Khushab  is 
39°.  The  district  is  comparatively  healthy,  though  it  suffers 
considerably  from  fever  in  the  autumn  months.  The  Bar  has* 
a better  climate  than  the  river  valleys,  but  has  deteriorated 
since  the  opening  of  the  Jhelum  Canal. 

The  rainfall  decreases  rapidly  as  one  goes  south-west,  away  Rainfall, 
from  the  Himalayas.  In  the  Jhelum  valley  and  Salt  Range  it 
averages  15  inches.  In  the  Thai  the  average  is  7 inches.  The 
great  flood  of  1893  will  be  long  remembered.  On  July  20-1 
in  that  year  the  Chenab  discharged  700,000  cubic  feet  per 
second,  compared  with  an  average  discharge  of  127,000. 

At  the  time  of  Alexander’s  invasion,  the  Salt  Range  between  History, 
the  Indus  and  the  Jhelum  was  ruled  by  Sophytes,  who  sub- 
mitted without  resistance  to  Hephaestion  and  Craterus  in  the 
autumn  of  326  b.c.  The  capital  of  his  kingdom  is  possibly  to 
be  found  at  Old  Bhera.  After  iMexander  left  India,  the 
country  comprised  in  the  present  District  passed  succes- 
sively, with  intervals  of  comparative  independence,  under 
the  sway  of  Mauryan,  Bactrian,  Parthian,  and  Kushan  kings, 
and  was  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Hindu  kingdom  of 
Ohind  or  Kabul.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  the 
Salt  Range  chieftain  was  a tributary  of  Kashmir.  Bhera  was 
sacked  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  and  again  two  centuries  later  by 
the  generals  of  Chingiz  Khan.  In  1519  Babar  held  it  to  ransom ; 
and  in  1540  Sher  Shah  founded  a new  town,  which  under 
Akbar  became  the  head-quarters  of  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
the  Subah  of  Lahore.  In  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah,  Raja 
Salamat  Rai,  a Rajput  of  the  Anand  tribe,  administered  Bhera 
and  the  surrounding  country ; while  Khushab  was  managed  by 
Nawab  Ahmadyar  Khan,  and  the  south-eastern  tract  along  the 
Chenab  formed  part  of  the  territories  under  the  charge  of 
Maharaja  Kaura  Mai,  governor  of  Multan.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Thai  was  included  among  the  dominions  of  the  Baloch 
families  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan. 

During  the  anarchic  period  which  succeeded  the  disruption 
of  the  Mughal  empire,  this  remote  region  became  the  scene  of 
Sikh  and  Afghan  incursions.  In  1757  a force  under  Nur-ud- 
din  Bamizai,  dispatched  by  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  to  assist  his 
son  Timur  Shah  in  repelling  the  Marathas,  crossed  the  Jhelum 
at  Khushab,  marched  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  laid 
waste  the  three  largest  towns  of  the  District.  Bhera  and 
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Miani  rose  again  from  their  ruins,  but  only  the  foundations 
of  Chak  Sanu  now  mark  its  former  site.  About  the  same 
time,  by  the  death  of  Nawab  Ahmadyar  Khan,  Khushab 
also  passed  into  the  hands  of  Raja  Salamat  Rai.  Shortly 
afterwards  Abbas  Khan,  a Khattak,  who  held  Find  Dadan 
Khan  and  the  Salt  Range  for  Ahmad  Shah,  treacherously  put 
the  Raja  to  death,  and  seized  Bhera.  But  Abbas  Khan  was 
himself  thrown  into  prison  as  a revenue  defaulter ; and  Fateh 
Singh,  nephew  of  Salamat  Rai,  then  recovered  his  uncle’s 
dominions. 

After  the  final  success  of  the  Sikhs  against  Ahmad  Shah  in 
1763,  Chattar  Singh,  of  the  Sukarchakia  niisl  or  confederacy, 
overran  the  whole  Salt  Range,  while  the  Bhang!  chieftains 
parcelled  out  among  themselves  the  country  between  those 
hills  and  the  Chenab.  Meanwhile,  the  Muhammadan  rulers 
of  Sahiwal,  Mitha  Tiwana,  and  Khushab  had  assumed  inde- 
pendence, and  managed,  though  hard  pressed,  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  the  Sikhs.  The  succeeding  period  was  one  of 
constant  anarchy,  checked  only  by  the  gradual  rise  of  Mahan 
Singh,  and  his  son,  the  great  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh.  The 
former  made  himself  master  of  Miani  in  1783,  and  the  latter 
succeeded  in  annexing  Bhera  in  1803.  Six  years  later,  Ranjit 
Singh  turned  his  arms  against  the  Baloch  chieftains  of  Sahiwal 
and  Khushab,  whom  he  overcame  by  combined  force  and 
treachery.  At  the  same  time  he  swallowed  up  certain  smaller 
domains  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ; and  in  1810  he  effected 
the  conquest  of  all  the  country  subject  to  the  Sial  chiefs  of 
Jhang.  In  1816  the  conqueror  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Maliks  of  Mitha  Tiwana.  The  Muhammadan  chieT  retired 
to  Nurpur,  in  the  heart  of  the  Thai,  hoping  that  scarcity 
of  water  and  supplies  might  check  the  Sikh  advance.  But 
Ranjit  Singh’s  general  sank  wells  as  he  marched,  so  that  the 
Tiwanas  fled  in  despair,  and  wandered  about  for  a time  as 
outcasts.  The  Maharaja,  however,  after  annexing  their  terri- 
tory, dreaded  their  influence  and  invited  them  to  Lahore, 
where  he  made  a liberal  provision  for  their  support.  On  the 
death  of  the  famous  Hari  Singh,  to  whom  the  Tiwana  estates 
had  been  assigned,  Fateh  Khan,  the  representative  of  the 
Tiwana  family,  obtained  a grant  of  the  ancestral  domains. 
Thenceforward,  Malik  Fateh  Khan  took  a prominent  part  in 
the  turbulent  politics  of  the  Sikh  realm,  after  the  rapidly 
succeeding  deaths  of  Ranjit  Singh,  his  son,  and  grandson. 
Thrown  into  prison  by  the  opposite  faction,  he  was  released 
by  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Sir  Herbert)  Edwardes,  who  sent 
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him  to  Bannu  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Multan  rebellion  to 
relieve  Lieutenant  Reynell  Taylor.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Sikh 
troops  mutinied,  and  Fateh  Khan  was  shot  down  while  boldly 
challenging  the  bravest  champion  of  the  Sikhs  to  meet  him 
in  single  combat.  His  son  and  a cousin  proved  themselves 
actively  loyal  during  the  revolt,  and  were  rewarded  for 
their  good  service  both  at  this  period  and  after  the  Mutiny 
of  1857. 

Shahpur  District  passed  under  direct  British  rule,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Punjab,  at  the  close  of  the  second  Sikh  War.  At 
that  time  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was  peopled  only  by 
wild  pastoral  tribes,  withouffixed  abodes.  Under  the  influence 
of  settled  government,  they  began  to  establish  themselves  in 
permanent  habitations,  to  cultivate  the  soil  in  all  suitable 
places,  and  to  acquire  a feeling  of  attachment  to  their  regular 
homes.  The  Mutiny  of  ^185 7 had  little  influence  upon  Shah- 
pur. The  District  remained  tranquil ; and  though  the  villages 
of  the  Bar  gave  cause  for  alarm,  no  outbreak  of  sepoys  took 
place,  and  the  wild  tribes  of  the  upland  did  not  revolt  even 
when  their  brethren  in  the  neighbouring  Multan  Division  took 
up  arms.  A body  of  Tiwana  horse,  levied  in  this  District,  did 
excellent  service  during  the  Mutiny,  and  was  afterwards  incor- 
porated in  the  regiment  now  knowm  as  the  i8th  (Tiwana) 

Lancers. 

No  less  than  270  mounds  have  been  counted  in  the  Bar.  Archaeo- 
None  of  them  has  been  excavated,  but  they  serve  to  recall 
the  ancient  prosperity  of  the  tract,  which  is  testified  to  alike 
by  the  Greek  historians  and  by  local  tradition.  The  most  inter- 
esting architectural  remains  are  the  temples  at  Amb  in  the 
Salt  Range,  built  of  block  kankar.  The  style  is  Kashmiri,  and 
they  date  probably  from  the  tenth  century,  the  era  of  the 
Hindu  kings  of  Ohind.  Sher  Shah  in  1540  built  the  fine 
mosque  at  Bhera  ; and  the  great  stone  dam,  now  in  ruins, 
across  the  Katha  torrent  at  the  foot  of  the  Salt  Range  is  also 
attributed  to  him. 

The  population  of  the  District  at  the  last  four  enumerations  The 
was  : (1868)  368,288,  (1881)  421,508,  (1891)  493,588,  and  People. 
(1901)  524,259,  dwelling  in  5 towns  and  789  villages.  It 
increased  by  6-2  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade.  The  District 
is  divided  into  three  tahsils^  Shahpur,  Bhera,  and  Khushab, 
the  head-quarters  of  each  being  at  the  place  from  which  it 
is  named.  The  towns  are  the  municipalities  of  Shahpur,  the 
administrative  head-quarters  of  the  District,  Miani,  Sahiwal, 
Khushab,  and  Bhera 
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The  following  table  gives  the  chief  statistics  of  population 
in  1901  : — 


Tahstl. 

Area  in  square 

miles. 

Number  of 

Population. 

Population  per 

square  mile. 

Percentage  of 

variation  in 

population  be- 

tween 1891 
and  1901. 

Number  of 

persons  able 

to  read  and 

write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Shahpur  . 

1,025 

2 

289 

167,905 

163.8 

+ 14-7 

8,612 

Bhera 

D177 

2 

294 

194,469 

165.2 

— 0-6 

7,907 

Khushab  . 

2,536 

I 

206 

161,885 

63-8 

+ 6.8 

5,928 

District  total 

4,840 

5 

789 

524,259 

108.3 

+ 6-2 

22,447 

Note.— The  figures  for  the  areas  of  tahstls  are  taken  from  revenue  returns.  The 
total  District  area  is  that  given  in  the  Census  Report. 
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General 
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Muhammadans  number  442,921,  or  84  per  cent,  of  the 
total;  Hindus,  68,489  ; and  Sikhs,  12,756.  The  density  of  the 
population  is  low,  as  might  be  expected  in  a District  which 
comprises  so  large  an  area  of  desert.  The  language  spoken  is 
Western  Punjabi,  or  Lahnda,  with  three  distinct  forms  in  the 
Jhelum  valley,  the  Thai,  and  the  Salt  Range  respectively.  The 
last  has  been  held  to  be  the  oldest  form  of  Punjabi  now  spoken 
in  the  Province. 

The  most  numerous  caste  is  that  of  the  agricultural  Rajputs, 
who  number  73,000,  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
Next  come  the  Jats  (64,000),  Awans  (55,000),  Khokhars 

(24.000) ,  and  Balochs  (14,000).  Arains  are  few,  numbering 
only  7,000,  while  the  Maliars,  very  closely  akin  to  them, 
number  4,000.  The  commercial  and  money-lending  castes 
of  numerical  importance  are  the  Aroras  (43,000)  and  Khattrls 

(16.000) .  The  Muhammadan  priestly  class,  the  Saiyids,  who 
have  agriculture  as  an  additional  means  of  livelihood,  number 
10,000.  Of  the  artisan  classes,  the  Julahas  (weavers,  25,000), 
Mochis  (leather-workers,  19,000),  Kumhars  (potters,  15,000), 
and  Tarkhans  (carpenters,  14,000)  are  the  most  important; 
and  of  the  menial  classes,  the  Chuhras  (sweepers,  34,000), 
Machhis  (fishermen,  bakers,  and  water-carriers,  14,000),  and 
Nais  (barbers,  9,000).  Mirasis  (village  minstrels)  number 
10,000.  About  48  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  supported 
by  agriculture. 

The  American  United  Presbyterian  Mission  has  a station  at 
Bhera,  where  work  was  started  in  1884.  In  1901  the  District 
contained  21  native  Christians. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Jhelum  and  Chenab,  and  in  the  plain 
between  them,  the  soil  is  chiefly  a more  or  less  sandy  loam, 
with  patches  of  clay  and  sand.  The  Thai  consists  chiefly  of 
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sandhills,  interspersed  with  patches  of  hard  level  soil  and  tracts 
of  ground  impregnated  with  salts,  while  in  the  hills  a fertile 
detritus  of  sandstone  and  limestone  is  found.  The  conditions 
of  agriculture,  however,  depend  on  the  facilities  for  irrigation 
and  not  on  soils,  and  the  unirrigated  cultivation  is  precarious 
in  the  extreme. 

The  District  is  held  chiefly  on  the  bhaiydchdrd  and  pattldari  Chief  agri- 
tenures, though  zaminddri  lands  cover  about  145  square  miles 
and  lands  leased  from  Government  about  5,000  acres.  The  and  princi- 
area  for  which  details  are  available  from  the  revenue  records  crops, 
of  1903-4  is  4,735  square  miles,  as  shown  below: — 


Tahsil, 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Shahpur 

* 

1,021 

545 

499 

342 

63 

Bhera 

1,178 

550 

354 

462 

88 

Khushab 

2,536 

435 

30 

1,120 

597 

Total 

4,735 

1,530 

883 

1,924 

00 

Wheat  is  the  chief  crop  of  the  spring  harvest,  occupying  579 
square  miles  in  1903-4.  Gram  and  barley  covered  92  and 
19  square  miles  respectively.  In  the  autumn  harvest  spiked 
millet  is  the  principal  staple,  covering  209  square  miles  ; cotton 
covered  66  square  miles,  pulses  50,  and  great  millet  56. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  1 900-1,  the  area  under  cultiva-  Improve- 
tion  increased  by  19  per  cent.,  and  it  is  still  extending  with 
the  aid  of  the  new  Jhelum  Canal.  There  is  little  prospect  of  practice, 
irrigation  in  the  Thai,  as,  although  it  lies  within  the  scope  of 
the  proposed  Sind-Sagar  Canal,  the  soil  is  too  sterile  to  make 
irrigation  profitable.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  crops  grown.  Loans  for  the  sinking  of  wells  are 
appreciated  in  the  tract  beneath  the  hills  and  in  the  Jhelum 
valley;  more  than  Rs.  5,800  was  advanced  under  the  Land 
Improvement  Loans  Act  during  the  five  years  ending  with 
1903-4. 

There  are  no  very  distinct  breeds  of  cattle,  though  the  ser-  Cattle, 
vices  of  Hissar  bulls  are  generally  appreciated.  The  cattle  of  and 
the  Bar  are,  however,  larger  and  stronger  than  those  of  the 
plains,  and  there  is  an  excellent  breed  of  peculiarly  mottled 
cattle  in  the  Salt  Range.  A great  deal  of  cattle-breeding  is 
done  in  the  Bar,  and  a large  profit  is  made  by  the  export  of 
ght.  Many  buffaloes  are  kept.  The  District  is  one  of  the 
first  in  the  Punjab  for  horse-breeding,  and  the  Shahpur  stock 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  stamp  of  remounts  to  be 
found  in  the  Province.  A considerable  number  of  mules  are 
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bred.  A large  horse  fair  is  held  annually,  and  44  horse  and 
13  donkey  stallions  are  maintained  by  the  Army  Remount 
department  and  3 horse  stallions  by  the  District  board.  Large 
areas  have  been  set  apart  in  the  Jhelum  Colony  for  horse  runs, 
and  many  grants  of  land  have  been  made  on  condition  that  a 
branded  mare  is  kept  for  every  2-J  acres.  Camels  are  bred  in 
the  Bar  and  Thai.  A large  number  of  sheep  are  kept,  both 
of  the  black-faced  and  of  the  fat-tailed  breed,  and  goats  are 
also  kept  in  large  numbers.  The  donkeys,  except  in  the 
Jhelum  and  Chenab  valleys,  are  of  an  inferior  breed,  but  are 
largely  used  as  beasts  of  burden. 

Of  the  total  area  cultivated  in  1903-4,  883  square  miles,  or 
58  per  cent.,  were  classed  as  irrigated.  Of  this  area,  343  square 
miles  were  irrigated  from  wells,  and  540  from  canals.  In  ad- 
dition, 107  square  miles,  or  7 per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area, 
w^ere  subject  to  inundation  from  the  Chenab  and  Jhelum,  and 
much  of  the  land  in  the  hills  classed  as  unirrigated  receives 
benefit  from  the  hill  torrents.  The  Lower  Jhelum  Canal,  which 
was  opened  in  October,  1901,  irrigates  the  uplands  of  the  Bar. 
The  remainder  of  the  canal  irrigation  is  from  the  inundation 
canals  (see  Shahpur  Canals),  which,  with  the  exception  of 
three  private  canals  on  the  Chenab,  all  take  off  from  the  Jhelum. 
It  is  intended  to  supersede  them  gradually  by  extensions  of 
the  Lower  Jhelum  Canal.  In  1903-4  the  District  had  7,545 
masonry  wells  worked  by  cattle  with  Persian  wheels,  besides 
241  unbricked  wells,  lever  wells,  and  water-lifts.  Fields  in 
the  Salt  Range  are  embanked  so  as  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  the 
surface  drainage  of  the  hills,  and  embankments  are  thrown 
across  the  hill  torrents  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  1903-4  the  District  contained  775  square  miles  of  ‘re- 
served’ and  25  of  unclassed  forest  under  the  Deputy-Con- 
servator of  the  Shahpur  Forest  division,  besides  21  square  miles 
of  military  reserved  forest,  and  3 square  miles  of  ‘ reserved  ’ 
forest  and  692  of  waste  lands  under  the  Deputy-Commissioner. 
These  forests  are  for  the  most  part  tracts  of  desert  thinly 
covered  with  scrub,  consisting  of  the  van  (Salvadora),  jand 
(Frosopis),  leafless  caper  and  other  bushes,  which  form  the 
characteristic  vegetation.  The  Acacia  arabica^  shlsha7n  {Dal- 
bergia  Sissod)^  and  other  common  trees  of  the  plains  are  to  be 
found  by  the  rivers,  and  planted  along  roads  and  canals  and 
by  wells  ; but  as  a whole  the  District  is  very  poorly  wooded. 
The  forest  revenue  from  the  areas  under  the  Forest  department 
in  1903-4  was  Rs.  77,000,  and  from  those  under  the  Deputy- 
Commissioner  Rs.  59,000. 
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Salt  is  found  in  large  quantities  all  over  the  Salt  Range,  and 
is  excavated  at  the  village  of  Wdrcha,  the  average  output 
exceeding  100,000  maunds  a year.  Small  quantities  of  lignite 
have  been  found  in  the  hills  south  of  Sakesar ; gypsum  and 
mica  are  common  in  places,  and  traces  of  iron  and  lead  have 
been  found  in  the  Salt  Range.  Petroleum  also  has  been 
noticed  on  the  surface  of  a spring.  Limestone  is  quarried  from 
the  hills  in  large  quantities,  and  a great  deal  of  lime  is  burnt. 
Crude  saltpetre  is  manufactured  to  a large  extent  from  the 
earth  of  deserted  village  sites,  and  refined  at  five  licensed 
distilleries,  whence  it  is  exported.  The  manufacture  of  im- 
pure carbonate  of  soda  from  the  ashes  of  Salsola  Griffithii  is 
of  some  importance. 

Cotton  cloth  is  woven  in  all  parts,  and  is  exported  m large 
quantities,  while  silk  and  mixtures  of  silk  and  cotton  are  woven 
at  Khushab,  and  cottonv  prints  are  produced.  Felt  rugs  are 
made  at  that  town  and  at  Bhera.  Bhera  also  turns  out  a good 
deal  of  cutlery,  and  various  kinds  of  serpentine  and  other 
stones  are  used  there  for  the  handles  of  knives,  caskets,  paper 
weights,  &c.  The  woodwork  of  Bhera  is  above  the  average, 
and  good  lacquered  turnery  is  made  at  Sahiwal.  Gunpowder 
and  fireworks  are  prepared  on  a large  scale  at  several  places. 
Soap  is  also  manufactured. 

Cotton  is  exported  both  raw  and  manufactured,  and  there  is 
a large  export  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  which  will  increase 
with  the  development  of  the  Jhelum  Colony.  Other  exports 
are  wool,  ght^  hides  and  bones,  salt,  lime,  and  saltpetre.  The 
chief  imports  are  piece-goods,  metals,  sugar,  and  rice. 

The  Sind-Sagar  branch  of  the  North-Western  Railway  crosses 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Bhera  tahsll.,  and,  after  passing 
into  Jhelum  District,  again  enters  the  District,  crossing  the 
Khushab  tahsll.  The  Jech  Doab  branch  strikes  off  through 
the  heart  of  the  District,  running  as  far  as  Sargodha,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Jhelum  Colony.  There  is  also  a short  branch 
to  Bhera.  A light  railway  from  Dhak  to  the  foot  of  the  hills 
near  Katha,  a distance  of  about  10  miles,  has  been  sanctioned. 

The  District  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  good  unmetalled 
roads,  the  most  important  leading  from  Lahore  to  the  frontier 
through  Shahpur  town  and  Khushab,  and  from  Shahpur  to 
Jhang  and  Gujrat.  The  total  length  of  metalled  roads  is 
20  miles,  and  of  unmetalled  roads  838  miles.  Of  these, 
13  miles  of  metalled  and  26  miles  of  unmetalled  roads  are 
under  the  Public  Works  department  and  the  rest  under  the 
District  board. 
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The  Jhelum  is  crossed  between  Shahpur  and  Khushab  by 
a bridge  of  boats,  dismantled  during  the  rains,  and  a footway 
is  attached  to  the  railway  bridge  in  the  Bhera  tahsiL  There 
are  sixteen  ferries  on  the  Jhelum,  those  on  the  Chenab  being 
under  the  management  of  the  authorities  of  Gujranwala 
District.  A certain  amount  of  traffic  is  carried  by  the  former 
river,  but  very  little  by  the  latter. 

Prior  to  annexation,  the  greater  part  of  Shahpur  was  a 
sparsely  populated  tract,  in  which  cultivation  was  mostly 
dependent  on  wells  and  on  the  floods  of  the  Jhelum  river ; 
and  although  the  District  has  been  affected  by  all  the  famines 
which  have  visited  the  Punjab,  it  is  not  one  in  which  distress 
can  ever  rise  to  a very  high  pitch.  No  serious  famine  has 
occurred  since  annexation,  and  with  the  construction  of  the 
Lower  Jhelum  Canal  the  Chaj  Doab  may  be  said  to  be 
thoroughly  protected. 

The  District  is  in  charge  of  a Deputy-Commissioner,  aided 
by  two  Assistant  or  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners,  of  whom 
one  is  in  charge  of  the  District  treasury.  It  is  divided  for 
administrative  purposes  into  the  three  tahslls  of  Shahpur, 
Bhera,  and  Khushab. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  as  District  Magistrate  is  respon- 
sible for  criminal  justice.  Civil  judicial  work  is  under  a District 
Judge  ; and  both  officers  are  subordinate  to  the  Divisional 
Judge  of  the  Shahpur  Civil  Division,  who  is  also  Sessions  Judge. 
There  are  two  Munsifs,  one  at  head-quarters  and  the  other 
at  Bhera.  The  principal  crime  of  the  District  is  cattle-lifting, 
though  dacoities  and  murders  are  not  uncommon.  In  the  Salt 
Range  blood-feuds  are  carried  on  for  generations. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  tract  which 
now  forms  the  District  was  held  by  various  independent  petty 
chiefs,  all  of  whom  were  subdued  by  Ranjit  Singh  between 
1803  and  1816.  Till  1849  it  was  governed  by  Sikh  kdrddrs^ 
who  took  leases  of  the  land  revenue  of  various  blocks  of 
country,  exacting  all  they  could  and  paying  only  what  they 
were  obliged.  The  usual  modes  of  collection  were  by  taking 
a share  of  the  grain  produce  or  by  appraisement  of  the  standing 
crops,  and  the  demand  was  not  limited  to  any  fixed  share  of  the 
harvest.  On  annexation  in  1849  the  District  was  assessed 
village  by  village  in  cash,  the  Sikh  demand  being  reduced  by 
20  per  cent.,  but  even  this  proved  too  high.  In  1851  the 
distress  found  voice,  and  the  revenue  was  reduced  in  the 
Kffiowal  (Chenab)  tahsil  from  Rs.  1,00,000  to  Rs.  75,000. 
In  1852  a summary  settlement  was  carried  out,  giving  a reduc- 
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tion  of  2 2 per  cent.  In  1854  began  the  regular  settlement, 
which  lasted  twenty  years  and  resulted  in  a further  decrease 
of  a quarter  of  a lakh.  A revised  settlement  was  concluded 
in  1 894.  The  average  rates  of  assessment  were  Rs.  2 (maximum, 
Rs.  3-10;  minimum,  6 annas)  on  ‘wet’  land,  and  R.  0-15-6 
(maximum,  Rs.  1-9  ; minimum,  6 annas)  on  ‘ dry  ’ land.  These 
rates  resulted  in  an  immediate  increase  of  38  per  cent,  in  the 
demand,  the  incidence  per  acre  of  cultivation  being  R.  0-15-9. 
The  average  size  of  a proprietary  holding  is  5 acres. 

1 he  collections  of  land  revenue  and  of  total  revenue  alone 
are  shown  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 


1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1 900- 1. 

1903-4. 

Land  revenue 

Total  revenue  . 

4.33 

5,50 

4,97 

6,53 

5^53 

8,19 

9,08 

11,95 

• ^ • • • • 

The  District  contains  five  municipalities,  Shahpur,  Bhera,  Local  and 
Miani,  Sahiwal,  and  Khushab.  Outside  these,  local  affairs  are 
managed  by  the  District  board,  whose  income,  derived  mainly 
from  a local  rate,  was  a lakh  in  1903-4,  while  the  expenditure 
was  Rs.  85,000,  education  being  the  largest  item. 

The  regular  police  force  consists  of  502  of  all  ranks,  including  Police  and 
100  municipal  police,  and  the  Superintendent  usually  has  oneJ^^^^* 
Assistant  Superintendent  and  four  inspectors  under  him.  Village 
watchmen  number  538.  There  are  17  police  stations  and  5 
outposts.  The  District  jail  at  head-quarters  has  accommodation 
for  280  prisoners. 

The  District  stands  tenth  among  the  twenty-eight  Districts  Education, 
of  the  Province  in  respect  of  the  literacy  of  its  population. 

In  1901  the  proportion  of  literate  persons  was  4*2  per  cent. 

(7-5  males  and  0*7  females).  The  number  of  pupils  under 
instruction  was  2,119  1880-1,  8,560  in  1890-1,  7,961  in 

1 900-1,  and  8,495  l^st  year  there  were 

7 secondary  and  74  primary  (public)  schools,  and  ii  advanced 
and  231  elementary  (private)  schools,  with  696  girls  in  the  public 
and  293  in  the  private  schools.  The  District  possesses  two 
high  schools,  both  at  Bhera.  It  also  has  twelve  girls’  schools, 
among  which  Pandit  Diwan  Chand’s  school  at  Shahpur  is  one 
of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  Province.  The  total  expendi- 
ture on  education  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  48,000,  of  which  the 
municipalities  contributed  Rs.  5,800,  fees  Rs.  21,000,  endow- 
ments Rs.  1,400,  Government  Rs.  4,000,  and  District  funds 
Rs.  15,600. 

Besides  the  civil  hospital  at  Shahpur,  the  District  has  eight  Hospitals 
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and  dis- 
pensaries. 


Vaccina- 

tion. 


outlying  dispensaries.  At  these  institutions  i,  09,428  out- 
patients and  1,463  in-patients  were  treated  in  1904,  and  4,977 
operations  were  performed.  The  income  was  Rs.  17,000,  the 
greater  part  of  it  coming  from  municipal  funds. 

The  number  of  successful  vaccinations  in  1903-4  was  12,072, 
representing  28-8  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

[J.  Wilson,  District  Gazetteer  (1897)  ; Settlement  Report 
(1894)  ; Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Western  Panjabi^  as 
spoken  in  the  Shdhpur  District  (1899)  ; and  General  Code 
of  Tribal  Custom  in  the  Shdhpur  District  (1896).] 

Shahpur  Tahsil. — Tahsll  of  Shahpur  District,  Punjab, 
lying  between  31°  42'  and  32°  27'  N.  and  72°  12'  and  72° 
51'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,021  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  west  and  north-west  by  the  Jhelum  river.  The  tract  along 
the  river  is  very  fertile,  and  is  separated  from  the  hard  clay 
uplands  by  a well-marked  bank.  The  tahsil  is  well  wooded. 
The  population  in  1901  was  167,905,  compared  with  146,376 
in  1891.  The  head-quarters  are  at  the  town  of  Shahpur 
(population,  9,386),  and  the  tahsil  also  contains  the  town  of 
Sahiwal  (9,163)  and  289  villages.  The  land  revenue  and 
cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  5-3  lakhs. 

Bhera  Tahsil. — Tahsil  of  Shahpur  District,  Punjab,  lying 
between  31°  55'  and  32°  37'  N.  and  72°  43'  and  73°  23'  E., 
with  an  area  of  1,178  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Jhelum  river,  which  divides  it  from  Jhelum 
District,  and  on  the  south-east  by  the  Chenab  river.  The 
country  between  the  riverain  lowlands  on  either  side  lies  at 
a higher  level,  but  the  rich  soil  of  the  Jhelum  valley  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  light  sandy  loam  of  the  Chenab.  The 
soil  of  the  intervening  Bar  tract  is  a good  strong  loam.  The 
population  in  1901  was  194,469,  compared  with  195,585  in  1891. 
The  tahsil  contains  the  towns  of  Bhera  (population,  18,680), 
the  head-quarters,  and  Miani  (7,220);  and  294  villages.  The 
land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  4*7  lakhs. 

Khushab  Tahsil. — Tahsil  of  Shahpur  District,  Punjab, 
lying  between  31°  32'  and  32°  42'  N.  and  71°  37'  and  72° 
38'  E.,  with  an  area  of  2,536  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Jhelum  river.  The  population  in  1901  was 
161,885,  compared  with  151,627  in  1891.  The  head-quarters 
are  at  the  town  of  Khushab  (population,  1 1,403).  The  number 
of  villages  is  206.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in 
1903-4  to  2*4  lakhs.  The  Salt  Range  runs  through  the  north 
of  the  tahsil^  culminating  in  the  peak  of  Sakesar.  The  fertile 
southern  slopes  sink  into  a salt-impregnated  plain,  which  in 
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turn  gives  place  to  the  sandhills  of  the  Thai.  Along  the 
Jhelum  lies  a narrow  strip  of  fertile  lowland. 

Sargodha  Tahsil. — Tahsll  of  Shahpur  District,  Punjab, 
lying  between  31°  40'  and  32°  20'  N.  and  72°  2%'  and  73°  2'  E., 
with  an  area,  approximately,  of  751  square  miles  and  an  esti- 
mated population  of  3,000  in  1901,  but  the  population  has  largely 
increased  since  the  Census,  The  formation  of  the  tahsil  in 
1906  out  of  portions  of  the  Shahpur  and  Bhera  tahsils  of  Shah- 
pur District  and  the  Chinot  tahsil  of  Jhang  was  necessitated 
by  the  colonization  of  the  Bar  (see  Jhelum  Colony).  The 
tahsil  contains  267  villages,  including  Sargodha,  the  head- 
quarters. The  only  cultivation  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
irrigation  from  the  Lower  Jhelum  Canal.  In  the  south  the 
soil  is  a deep  and  fertile  loam  ; in  the  north  there  is  a pre- 
ponderance of  sand  and  clay ; in  the  centre  are  the  Kirana 
hills,  low  outcrops  of  rock  resembling  those  at  Sangla  and 
Chiniot. 

Kalra. — Estate  in  the  District  and  tahsil  of  Shahpur,  Punjab, 
with  an  area  of  13  square  miles.  For  services  in  the  Mutiny 
a member  of  the  Tiwana  family  of  Mitha  Tiwana,  named 
Malik  Sahib  Khan,  Khan  Bahadur,  C.S.I.,  obtained  a grant 
of  8,700  acres  of  waste  land  in  the  Shahpur  tahsll.  To  irrigate 
this  he  constructed  a canal,  and  the  estate  is  now  a most 
valuable  one.  His  son,  Malik  Umar  Hayat,  succeeded  in  1879. 
The  Malik  also  owns  estates  in  Shahpur,  Jhelum,  and  Lyallpur 
Districts,  aggregating  nearly  13,000  acres,  and  the  whole 
property  yields  an  income  of  about  2 lakhs.  Recently  the 
Malik  obtained  a horse-breeding  grant  of  2,270  acres  in  the 
Jhelum  Colony. 

Jhelum  Colony. — Colony  on  the  Jhelum  Canal,  in  the 
District  and  tahsll  of  Shahpur,  Punjab.  The  total  area  to  be 
irrigated  from  the  Jhelum  Canal  amounts  to  2,392  square 
miles,  lying  partly  in  Jhang  and  partly  in  Shahpur  District. 
Of  this,  750  square  miles  of  waste  land  in  the  Bar  or  upland  of 
the  southern  part  of  Shahpur  District  belong  to  Government’; 
and  upon  it  colonists  are  being  settled  in  villages,  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  colonists  in  the  Chenab  Colony,  but  the  majority 
of  grants  have  been  made  on  the  condition  that  a suitable 
mare  is  maintained  for  breeding  purposes.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1904  about  231  square  miles  had  been  allotted  to  grantees. 
A large  area  has  also  been  allotted  for  Imperial  horse  and  mule 
runs  and  for  regimental  stud  farms.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
colony  are  at  Sargodha,  the  head-quarters  of  the  new  Sargodha 
tahsll.^  which  is  fast  rising  into  an  important  town.  It  is  con- 
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nected  by  the  new  Jech  Doab  branch  of  the  North-Western 
Railway  with  Malakwal  on  the  Sind-Sagar  line,  and  with  Shah- 
pur  by  a new  metalled  road.  The  railway  is  also  being  extended 
to  Shorkot  in  Jhang  District.  Wells,  roads,  and  markets  are 
being  built,  and  a complete  system  of  feeder-roads  is  under 
construction. 

Bhera  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsll  of  the  same 
name  in  Shahpur  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  28''  N.  and 
72°  56'  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jhelum  river,  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Bhera  branch  of  the  North-Western  Railway.  Population 
(1901),  18,680.  The  original  city,  which  lay  on  the  right  bank, 
was  identified  by  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  with  the  capital 
of  Sophytes,  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great ; but  recent 
authorities  have  shared  the  doubts  he  afterwards  entertained 
as  to  the  correctness  of  this  theory.  Bhera  was  sacked  by 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  and  two  centuries  later  by  the  armies  of 
Chingiz  Khan.  The  history  of  the  old  town  closes  in  1519, 
when  it  was  held  to  ransom  by  Babar.  Its  importance  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  ransom  was  fixed  at  2 lakhs,  and 
tradition  avers  that  shortly  afterwards  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
hill  tribes.  The  new  town  was  founded  in  or  about  1540 
round  the  fine  mosque  and  tomb  of  a Muhammadan  saint. 
The  mosque  has  lately  been  restored.  Bhera  was  the  centre 
of  a mahdl  under  Akbar,  and  was  plundered  and  laid  waste 
by  Ahmad  Shah’s  general,  Nur-ud-din,  in  1757.  It  was  re- 
populated by  the  Sikh  chieftains  of  the  Bhangi  confederacy, 
and  has  greatly  improved  under  British  rule.  It  is  the  largest 
and  most  prosperous  commercial  town  in  this  part  of  the 
Province,  having  a direct  export  trade  to  Kabul,  the  Derajat, 
and  Sukkur,  and  importing  European  goods  from  Karachi  and 
Amritsar.  Ornamental  knives  and  daggers  are  made  in  the 
town,  and  its  jade-work  and  wood-carving  are  widely  known. 
It  has  also  a long-established  felt  industry.  The  municipality 
was  created  in  1867.  The  income  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1902-3  averaged  Rs.  22,400,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  20,900. 
In  1903-4  the  income  was  Rs.  28,500,  chiefly  from  octroi;  and 
the  expenditure  was  Rs.  26,100.  The  town  possesses  an  Anglo- 
vernacular  high  school,  managed  by  the  Educational  depart- 
ment, and  an  unaided  Anglo-Sanskrit  high  school,  besides  a 
Government  dispensary.  A vernacular  newspaper,  the  Dost-i- 
Hind^  is  published  in  the  town. 

Khiishab  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  taJisil  of  the  same 
name  in  Shahpur  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  18'  N.  and 
72°  22'  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jhelum  river,  and  on  the 
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Sind-Sagar  branch  of  the  North-Western  Railway.  Population 
(1901),  11,403.  It  has  an  extensive  trade,  exporting  cotton, 
wool,  and  ghi  to  Multan  and  Sukkur  ; country  cloth  to  Afghan- 
istan and  the  DerajM ; and  wheat  grown  in  the  Salt  Range, 
which  is  considered  particularly  suitable  for  export,  principally 
to  Karachi.  The  municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The 
income  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs. 
12,100,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  1 1,000.  In  1903—4  the 
income  amounted  to  Rs.  11,500,  chiefly  from  octroi;  and  the 
expenditure  was  Rs.  11,000.  The  town  possesses  an  Anglo- 
vernacular  middle  school,  maintained  by  the  municipality,  and 
a Government  dispensary.  ■ 

Miani. — Town  in  the  Bhera  tahsil  of  Shahpur  District, 
Punjab,  situated  in  32°  3*4'  N.  and  73°  5'  E.,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Jhelum,  opposite  Pind  Dadan  Khan.  Population  (1901), 
7,220.  It  was  formerly  the  depot  to  which  all  the  salt  from 
the  Khewra  mines  was  brought  for  dispatch  down  country,  but 
its  trade  has  been  ruined  by  the  extension  of  the  North-Western 
Railway  across  the  Jhelum  to  Khewra.  The  original  town, 
called  Shamsabad,  having  been  swept  away  by  a flood,  Asaf 
Khan,  father-in-law  of  Shah  Jahan,  founded  the  present  one. 
It  was  plundered  by  Nur-ud-dln,  general  of  Ahmad  Shah,  in 
1754,  taken  in  1783  and  restored  in  1787  by  Mahan  Singh, 
father  of  Ranjit  Singh,  who  reopened  the  salt  mart.  The 
municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The  income  during  the  ten 
years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  8,000,  and  the  expenditure 
Rs.  7,600.  In  1903—4  the  income  amounted  to  Rs.  10,000, 
chiefly  from  octroi ; and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  8,400.  The 
town  possesses  an  Anglo-vernacular  high  school,  maintained 
by  the  municipality,  and  a Government  dispensary. 

Sahiwal. — Town  in  the  District  and  tahsil  of  Shahpur, 
Punjab,  situated  in  31°  59'  N.  and  72°  20'  E.,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Jhelum,  22  miles  south  of  Shahpur  town  on  the  road 
from  Bhera  to  Jhang.  Population  (1901),  9,163.  The  town 
has  a brisk  trade  in  cotton,  grain,  and  ghl  with  Multan  and 
Sukkur  ; and  the  extension  of  the  Lower  Jhelum  Canal  is  giving 
renewed  prosperity  to  the  impoverished  Balochs  who  own  the 
country  round.  The  municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The 
income  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  9,200, 
and  the  expenditure  Rs.  8,800.  In  1903-4  the  income  amounted 
to  Rs.  10,500,  chiefly  from  octroi;  and  the  expenditure  was 
Rs.  10,100.  The  town  possesses  an  Anglo-vernacular  middle 
school,  maintained  by  the  municipality,  and  a Government 
dispensary. 
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Sakesar  (Sukesar). — Hill  in  the  Khushab  tahsil  of  Shah- 
pur  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  31°  33'  N.  and  71°  58'  E., 
25  miles  east  of  Mianwali  town,  and  the  highest  peak  in  the 
Salt  Range.  It  is  a fine  grassy  hill,  forming  the  terminal  point 
in  which  two  divergent  spurs  of  the  range  reunite.  Upon  its 
summit  stands  the  sanitarium  for  Shahpur,  Attock,  and  Mian- 
wali, at  an  elevation  of  5,010  feet  above  sea-level,  with  plenty 
of  excellent  building  space  available.  Wild  olive-trees  are 
abundant,  and  the  oak  thrives  well.  According  to  daily 
meteorological  observations  between  the  middle  of  June  and 
the  middle  of  October,  1866,  the  average  temperature  was 
75°,  or  one  degree  less  than  summer  heat  in  England.  The 
climate  of  Sakesar,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Salt  Range,  is  believed  to  be  well  adapted  for 
Europeans,  and  very  favourable  in  cases  of  dysentery  and 
phthisis,  which,  as  a rule,  do  not  derive  any  benefit  from  the 
Himalayan  sanitaria.  The  great  drawback  to  Sakesar  is  the 
scarcity  of  good  drinking-water.  There  are,  however,  many 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  where  excellent  water  is  pro- 
curable ; and  by  having  recourse  to  tanks,  a sufficiency  of 
water  could  be  stored  for  a considerable  number  of  people. 

Sargodha  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  new  tahsil  of  the 
same  name  in  Shahpur  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  4'  N. 
and  72°  43^^  E.  The  construction  of  the  town  only  commenced 
in  1903,  and  the  estimated  population  is  4,000.  Sargodha  is 
the  capital  of  the  Jhelum  Colony,  and  is  connected  by  the  new 
Jech  Doab  branch  of  the  North-Western  Railway  with  Malak- 
wal  on  the  Sind-Sagar  line,  and  also  with  Shorkot  Road  on  the 
Wazirabad-Khanewal  branch  of  that  railway.  The  town  pos- 
sesses an  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school  and  a ciyil  hospital 
maintained  by  the  District  board. 

Shahpur  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  District  and  tahsil 
of  Shahpur,  Punjab,  situated  in  32"  18''  N.  and  72°  27'  E.,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Jhelum  river.  Population  (1901),  9,386. 
The  town,  founded  by  a colony  of  Saiyids,  and  called  after 
their  leader,  Shah  Shams,  lies  3 miles  from  the  civil  lines,  in 
which  are  the  District  offices,  jail,  and  church,  and  5 miles 
from  Khushab,  the  nearest  railway  station  on  the  North-Western 
Railway.  The  place  is  of  no  commercial  importance.  The 
municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The  income  and  expenditure 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  1,900.  In 
1903-4  the  income  amounted  to  Rs.  1,900,  chiefly  from 
octroi ; and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  1,800.  The  town  has  an 
Anglo-vernacular  middle  school,  maintained  by  the  District 
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board,  besides  Pandit  Dlwan  Chand’s  girls’  school,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Province,  and  a civil  hospital. 

Warcha. — Salt  mine  in  the  Khushab  tahsil  of  Shahpur 
l^istrict,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  25'  N.  and  71°  58'  E.,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Warcha  gorge,  about  i-|  miles  west  of  the 
village  of  Warcha.  The  mine  now  worked  adjoins  an  old  Sikh 
mine  which  became  unsafe  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  The 
seam  of  salt  is  the  same  in  both  and  is  20  feet  thick.  The  new 
mine  is  being  worked  on  the  same  system  as  the  Mayo  Mine. 

1 he  quality  of  the  salt  is  very  good ; but  being  9 miles  from 
the  nearest  railway  station  (Gunjial  on  the  Sind-Sagar  branch 
of  the  North-Western  Railway),  Warcha  cannot  compete  with 
the  Mayo  Mine.  The  salt  is  consumed  in  the  neighbouring 
Districts,  and  finds  a good  sale  in  Multan,  where  it  is  sent  by 
train,  and  at  Khushab  on  the  Jhelum,  whence  it  is  distributed 
chiefly  by  river.  The  miners  deliver  it  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mine  at  the  rate  of  Rs;  3-12  per  100  maunds.  In  1903-4 
the  quantity  sold  amounted  to  123,000  maunds. 

Jhelum  District  {Jehlam). — District  in  the  Rawalpindi  Boun- 
Division  of  the  Punjab,  lying  between  32°  27'  and  33°  15'  N.  Varies,  con- 
and  72°  32' and  73°  48'  E.,  with  an  area  of  2,813  square  miles.  andTill°”’ 
Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  75  miles,  its  breadth  increasing  and  river 
from  2 miles  in  the  east  to  55  in  the  west.  It  is  bounded  by 
the  Districts  of  Shahpur  and  Attock  on  the  west,  and  by 
Rawalpindi  on  the  north ; while  the  Jhelum  river  separates  it 
from  Kashmir  territory  on  the  north-east,  and  from  Gujrat 
and  Shahpur  on  the  south-east  and  south. 

The  District  falls  naturally  into  three  divisions.  Of  these 
the  north-eastern,  which  includes  the  Chakwal  tahsil  and  the 
narrow  Pabbi  tract  in  the  north  of  the  Jhelum  tahsil,  is  a wide 
and  fertile  plateau  ranging  from  1,300  to  1,900  feet  above  the 
sea,  with  a decided  slope  to  the  north-west,  until  at  the  Sohan 
river  it  reaches  the  boundary  of  the  District.  This  plateau  is 
intersected  by  numerous  ravines,  which,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Bunha  torrent  on  the  east,  drain  into  the  Sohan. 

To  the  south  it  culminates  in  the  Salt  Range,  which  runs  in 
two  main  ridges  from  east  to  west,  now  parallel,  now  converg- 
ing, meeting  in  a confused  mass  of  peaks  east  of  Katas  and 
opening  out  again.  Between  these  ranges  is  a succession  of 
fertile  and  picturesque  valleys,  set  in  oval  frames  by  the  hills, 
never  more  than  5 miles  in  width  and  closed  in  at  either  end. 

The  Salt  Range  runs  at  a uniform  height  of  2,500  feet  till  it 
culminates  in  the  peak  of  Chail  (3,701  feet).  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Salt  Range  two  spurs  diverge  north-eastwards. 
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dividing  the  Jhelum  tahsil  into  three  parallel  tracts.  The 
northernmost  of  these,  the  Pabbi,  has  already  been  described. 
The  central  tract  lying  between  the  Nlli  and  the  Tilla  spurs 
is  called  the  Khuddar,  or  ‘ country  of  ravines.’  The  whole 
surface  seems  to  have  been  crumpled  up  and  distorted  by 
converging  forces  from  the  north  and  south.  Lastly,  south 
of  the  Tilla  range,  lies  the  riverain  tract,  which  extends  along 
the  river  from  Jhelum  town  in  the  north-east  to  the  Shahpur 
border.  Broken  only  near  Jalalpur  by  a projecting  spur  of  the 
Salt  Range  proper,  this  fertile  strip  has  a breadth  of  about 
8 miles  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Jhelum  and  Find 
Dadan  Khan  tahsils. 

The  greater  part  of  the  District  lies  on  the  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  of  the  Siwalik  series  (Upper  Tertiary),  but  to- 
wards the  south  the  southern  scarp  of  the  Salt  Range  presents 
sections  of  sedimentary  beds  ranging  from  Cambrian  upwards. 
The  lowest  bed  contains  the  salt  marl  and  rock-salt.  The 
former  is  of  unknown  age,  but  appears  to  be  overlain  by  a 
purple  sandstone,  followed  by  shales  containing  Lower  Cam- 
brian fossils.  These  are  again  overlain  by  the  magnesian 
sandstone  and  salt  pseudomorph  zone  of  the  Punjab.  The 
latter  zone  is  followed  by  a boulder-bed  and  shales,  and  sand- 
stones of  Upper  Carboniferous  or  Permian  age,  overlain  by 
Lower  Tertiary  sandstone  and  Nummulitic  limestone.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Salt  Range,  the  fossiliferous  Productus 
limestone  and  ceratite  beds  are  apparently  absent,  and  there  is 
a gap  in  the  geological  sequence  between  Lower  Permian  and 
Tertiary.  Coal  occurs  in  the  Lower  Tertiary  beds  at  Dandot 
and  Baghanwala 

The  flora  of  the  lower  elevation  is  that  of  the  western 
Punjab ; in  the  north-east  the  Outer  Himalaya  is  approached  ; 
while  the  Salt  Range  has  a vegetation  of  its  owm  which  com- 
bines rather  different  elements,  from  the  north-west  Indian 
frontier  to  the  hills  east  of  Simla.  Trees  are  rare,  except  where 
planted  or  naturalized,  but  the  phulahi  {Acacia  modesta)  is 
abundant  in  the  hills  and  ravine  country.  At  Khewra  the  salt 
outcrops  have  a special  flora,  found  in  similar  places  in  Shahpur 
and  across  the  Indus. 

In  the  hills  hyenas,  jackals,  and  a few  wolves  and  leopards 
are  found.  The  Salt  Range  is  a favourite  haunt  of  the  uridl ; 

‘ ravine  deer  ’ (Indian  gazelle)  are  plentiful  in  the  western  hills. 

^ See  ‘ Geology  of  the  Salt  Range,’  Memoirs,  Geological  Survey  of  India, 
vol.  xiv ; C.  S.  Middlemiss,  ‘ Geology  of  the  Salt  Range,’  Records,  Geological 
Survey  of  India,  vol.  xxiv,  pt.  i. 
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Sand-grouse,  partridge  (black  and  grey),  chikor^  and  sist  are 
met  with,  and  a great  variety  of  wild-fowl  haunt  the  Jhelum. 

Flocks  of  flamingo  are  found  on  the  Kallar  Kahar  lake,  and 
quail  are  not  uncommon.  Dhangrot  on  the  Jhelum  is  a well- 
known  place  for  mahseer  fishing. 

The  climate  is  good.  In  the  hills  the  heat  is  never  ex-  Climate, 
treme,  though  the  adjoining  submontane  tract  is  one  of  the  tempera- 
hottest  in  the  Punjab.  The  rest  of  the  District  has  the  rainfall, 
ordinary  climate  of  the  western  Punjab  plains,  excessive  heat 
for  half  the  year,  with  a long  and  bracing  cold  season,  and  the 
usual  feverish  seasons.  In  the  winter  a bitter  north  wind  pre- 
vails in  the  Salt  Range  and  the  northern  plateau,  light  snow 
on  the  hills  is  not  uncommon,  and  once  or  twice  in  a genera- 
tion a heavier  fall  extends  to  other  parts  of  the  District.  Here 
and  there  guinea-worm,  due  to  bad  water,  severely  affects 
the  population.  The  annual  rainfall  varies  from  16  inches  at 
Pind  Dadan  Khan  to  24  inches  at  Jhelum.  Of  the  fall  at 
Jhelum,  6 inches  are  received  in  winter  and  18  inches  in  the 

summer  months.  The  local  distribution  is  very  variable.  The 

¥ ^ 

tracts  at  the  foot  of  the  Salt  Range  often  remain  dry  while 
heavy  rain  is  falling  in  the  hills,  and  rain  in  the  east  of  the 
Jhelum  tahsil  sometimes  does  not  extend  to  the  west. 

The  early  annals  of  Jhelum  present  more  points  of  interest  History, 
than  its  records  in  modern  times.  Hindu  tradition  represents 
the  Salt  Range  as  the  refuge  of  the  Pandavas  during  the 
period  of  their  exile,  and  every  salient  point  in  its  scenery  is 
connected  with  some  legend  of  the  national  heroes.  The  con- 
flict between  Alexandra  and  Porus  probably  took  place  in  or 
near  the  present  District,  though  the  exact  spot  at  which  the 
Macedonian  king  effected  the  passage  of  the  Jhelum  (or 
Hydaspes)  has  been  hotly  disputed.  Sir  Alexander  Cunning- 
ham supposed  that  the  crossing  was  at  Jalalpur,  which  he 
identified  with  the  city  of  Bucephala  ; and  that  the  battle  with 
Porus — a Greek  corruption  of  the  name  Purusha — took  place 
at  Mong,  on  the  Gujrat  side,  close  to  the  field  of  Chilianwala. 

A later  writer  (Mr.  V.  A.  Smith)  holds  that  the  battle-field  was 
ten  miles  north-east  of  Jhelum  town.  When  the  brief  light 
cast  upon  the  country  by  Arrian  and  Curtius  has  been  with- 
drawn, w^e  have  little  information  with  reference  to  its  con- 
dition until  the  Muhammadan  conquest.  In  the  interval  it 
must  have  passed  through  much  the  same  vicissitudes  as  the 
neighbouring  District  of  Shahpur. 

The  Janjuas  and  Jats,  who,  along  with  other  tribes,  now 
hold  the  Salt  Range  and  the  northern  plateau  respectively, 
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appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  inhabitants.  The  former  are 
doubtless  pure  Rajputs,  while  the  Jats  are  perhaps  their  de- 
generate descendants.  The  Gakhars  seem  to  represent  an 
early  wave  of  conquest  from  the  west,  and  they  still  inhabit 
a large  tract  in  the  east  of  the  District ; while  the  Awans,  who 
now  cluster  in  the  western  plain,  are  apparently  later  invaders. 
The  Gakhars  were  the  dominant  race  at  the  period  of  the  first 
Muhammadan  incursions  ; and  they  long  continued  to  retain 
their  independence,  both  in  Jhelum  itself  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring District  of  Rawalpindi.  During  the  flourishing  period 
of  the  Mughal  dynasty,  the  Gakhar  chieftains  were  among  the 
most  prosperous  and  loyal  vassals  of  the  house  of  Babar.  But 
after  the  collapse  of  the  Delhi  empire,  Jhelum  fell,  like  its 
neighbours,  under  the  sway  of  the  Sikhs.  In  1765  Gujar 
Singh  defeated  the  last  independent  Gakhar  prince,  and  re- 
duced the  wild  mountaineers  of  the  Salt  Range  and  the  Murree 
Hills  to  subjection.  His  son  succeeded  to  his  dominions  until 
1810,  when  he  fell  before  the  irresistible  power  of  Ranjlt  Singh. 
Under  the  Lahore  government  the  dominant  classes  of  Jhelum 
suffered  much  from  fiscal  exactions ; and  the  Janjtia,  Gakhar, 
and  Awan  families  gradually  lost  their  landed  estates,  which 
passed  into  the  hands  of  their  Jat  dependants.  The  feudal 
power  declined  and  slowly  died  out,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  hardly  any  of  the  older  chieftains  survive,  while  their 
modern  representatives  hold  no  higher  post  than  that  of  village 
headman. 

In  1849  Jhelum  passed  with  the  rest  of  the  Sikh  territories 
into  the  power  of  the  British.  Ranjlt  Singh,  however,  had  so 
thoroughly  subjugated  the  wild  mountain  tribes  who  inhabited 
the  District  that  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  reducing  it 
to  working  order.  In  1857  the  14th  Native  Infantry  stationed 
at  Jhelum  town  mutinied,  and  made  a vigorous  defence  against 
a force  sent  from  Rawalpindi  to  disarm  them,  but  decamped 
on  the  night  following  the  action,  the  main  body  being  sub- 
sequently arrested  by  the  Kashmir  authorities,  into  whose 
territory  they  had  escaped.  No  further  disturbance  took 
place.  The  subsequent  history  of  Jhelum  has  been  purely 
fiscal  and  administrative.  On  April  i,  1904,  the  tahsll  of 
Talagang  was  detached  from  the  District  and  incorporated 
with  the  new  District  of  Attock. 

The  country  is  still  studded  with  interesting  relics  of  anti- 
quity, among  which  the  most  noticeable  are  the  ruined  temples 
of  Katas,  built  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  a.  d.,  and 
perhaps  of  Buddhist  origin.  Other  religious  ruins  exist  at 
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Malot  and  Shivganga  ; at  Jhelum  itself  an  old  mound  has 
yielded  utensils  of  Greek  shape,  and  the  remains  of  an  old 
Kashmiri  temple  ; while  the  ancient  forts  of  Rohtas,  Girjhak, 
and  Kusak,  standing  on  precipitous  rocks  in  the  Salt  Range, 
are  of  deep  interest  for  the  military  historian.  Indeed,  the 
position  of  Jhelum  on  the  great  north-western  highway,  by 
which  so  many  conquerors  have  entered  India,  from  the  Greek 
to  the  Mughal,  has  necessarily  made  it  a land  of  fortresses 
and  guarded  defiles,  and  has  turned  its  people  into  hereditary 
warriors. 

The  population  of  the  District  at  the  last  three  enumerations  The 
was:  (1881)  494,499,  (1891)  514,090,  and  (1901)  501,424, 
dwelling  in  4 towns  and  888  villages.  It  decreased  by  2-4  per 
cent,  during  the  last  detade.  The  District  is  divided  into 
the  three  tahsils  of  Jhelum,  Find  Dadan  Khan,  and  Chakwal, 
the  head-quarters  of  each  being  at  the  place  from  which  it  is 
named.  The  chief  towns  are  the  municipalities  of  Jhelum, 
the  administrative  head-quarters  of  the  District,  and  Find 
Dadan  Khan. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  statistics  of  population 
in  1901  : — 


Tahsil. 

Area  in  square 
miles. 

Number  of 

Population. 

Population  per 
square  mile. 

Percentage  of 
variation  in 
population  be- 
tween i8gi 
and  iQoi. 

Number  of 
persons  able 
to  read  and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Jhelum 

903 

I 

433 

170,978 

189.3 

- 3-4 

8,695 

Chakwal  . 

1 ,004 

2 

248 

160,316 

159-7 

- 2 8 

6,785 

Find  Dadan  Khan 

875 

I 

207 

170,130 

194.4 

- 1.7 

7,126 

District  total 

2,813 

4 

888 

501,424 

178.3 

- 2-4 

22,606 

Note. — The  figures  for  the  areas  of  tahsils  are  taken  from  revenue  returns.  The 
total  District  area  is  that  given  in  the  Census  Report. 


Muhammadans  number  443,360,  or  89  per  cent,  of  the 
total;  Hindus,  43,693;  and  Sikhs,  13,950.  The  language  of 
the  people  is  Western  Funjabi. 

The  most  numerous  tribe  is  that  of  the  Jats,  who  number  Castes  and 
73,000,  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Next  to  them  gccupa- 
numerically  are  the  Rajputs  (53,000)  and  Awans  (51,000). 

Other  important  agricultural  castes  are  the  Maliars  (23,000), 

Mughals  (21,000),  Gujars  (20,000),  Gakhars  (11,000),  and 
Kahutas  (10,000),  the  latter  almost  entirely  confined  to  this 
District.  Saiyids  number  13,000.  Of  the  commercial  and 
money-lending  classes  the  most  numerous  are  the  Khattrls 
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(31,000),  Aroras  returning  only  9,000.  Brahmans  number 
5,000.  Of  the  artisan  classes,  the  Julahas  (weavers,  23,000), 
Mochis  (shoemakers  and  leather- workers,  19,000),  Tarkhans 
(carpenters,  14,000),  Kumhars  (potters,  10,000),  Lohars  (black- 
smiths, 8,000),  and  Telis  (oil-pressers,  7,000)  are  the  most 
important.  Kashmiris  number  12,000.  The  chief  menial 
classes  are  the  Musallls  (sweepers,  18,000),  Nais  (barbers, 
9,000),  Machhis  (fishermen,  bakers,  and  water-carriers,  6,000), 
and  Dhobis  (washermen,  5,000).  The  Lilia  Jats  (1,000),  an 
agricultural  tribe  found  only  in  this  District,  also  deserve 
mention.  Of  the  whole  population  61  per  cent,  are  supported 
by  agriculture.  The  leading  tribes,  Gakhars,  Awans,  Janjuas, 
and  other  Rajputs,  enlist  freely  in  the  Indian  army. 

The  American  United  Presbyterian  Mission  has  a branch  at 
Jhelum  town,  where  work  was  started  in  1873,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  maintain  a school  at  Dalwal  in  the  Salt 
Range.  In  1901  the  District  contained  in  native  Christians. 

The  area  irrigated  by  artificial  means  is  a tenth  of  that 
cultivated  in  the  Find  Dadan  Khan  tahsil^  but  only  one  per 
cent,  in  the  Chakwal  and  Jhelum  tahsils.  Cultivation  thus 
depends  on  the  local  rainfall,  eked  out  by  the  drainage  from 
higher  ground.  The  country  is  in  parts  seamed  by  torrent 
beds,  and  the  soil  varies  from  the  infertile  sand  brought  down 
by  them  to  a rich  loam  and  the  stony  soil  of  the  hill-sides. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  unirrigated  land  a spring  crop  is 
followed  by  an  autumn  crop ; but  the  best  land  receiving 
drainage  from  higher  ground  is  generally  reserved  for  the 
spring,  and  in  the  tract  under  the  hills  in  Find  Dadan  Khan 
the  lands  for  the  autumn  and  spring  harvests  are  kept  separate. 

The  District  is  chiefly  held  by  communities  of  small  peasant 
proprietors,  large  estates  covering  only  about  103  square  miles. 
The  area  for  which  details  are  available  from  the  revenue 
records  of  1903-4  is  2,767  square  miles,  as  shown  below : — 


Tahstl. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Jhelum 

888 

329 

4 

46 

138 

Chakwal 

1,004 

516 

6 

49 

36 

Find  Dadan  Khan 

875 

329 

35 

84 

172 

Total 

2,767 

GI74 

45 

179 

346 

The  chief  crops  of  the  spring  harvest  are  wheat,  barley, 
gram,  and  oilseeds,  the  areas  under  which  in  1903-4  were 
477,  26,  34,  and  80  square  miles  respectively;  and  in  the 
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autumn  harvest,  jowdr^  hdjra^  and  pulses,  which  covered 
16,  207,  and  28  square  miles  respectively. 

Between  the  settlements  of  1864  and  1881  the  cultivated  Improve- 

area  increased  by  41  per  cent.,  while  the  area  cultivated  at  the 

^ ^ \ agricultural 

settlement  of  1901  showed  an  increase  of  13  per  cent,  on  that  practice, 
of  i88t.  The  new  cultivation  of  the  last  twenty  years  is,  how- 
ever, greatly  inferior  to  the  old,  and  there  is  but  little  prospect 
of  further  extension.  Loans  for  the  construction  of  wells  are 
extremely  popular,  and  Rs.  25,700  was  advanced  under  the 
Land  Improvement  Loans  Act  in  the  District  as  now  consti- 
tuted during  the  five  years  ending  1904. 

The  Dhanni  breed  of  horses  found  in  the  Dhan  or  plateau  Cattle, 
north  of  the  Salt  Range  has  long  been  held  in  high  estimation, 
being  mentioned  in  the*  Ain-i-Akhari ^ while  good  horses  are 
found  all  over  the  District.  The  Army  Remount  department 
maintains  4 horse  and  j i donkey  stallions,  and  the  District 
board  2 horse  stallions.  The  Dhanni  breed  of  small  cattle 
is  also  well-known.  Camels  are  largely  used  for  carrying  bur- 
dens, but  the  breed  is  poor.  Both  the  fat-tailed  and  ordinary 
sheep  are  kept,  and  the  goats  are  of  a fair  quality. 

Of  the  total  area  cultivated  in  1903-4,  45  square  miles,  or  Irrigation. 
3-8  per  cent.,  were  classed  as  irrigated  by  wells  and  canals.  In 
addition,  47  square  miles,  or  4 per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area, 
were  subject  to  inundation  from  the  Jhelum,  The  wells, 
which  number  4,781,  are  chiefly  found  along  the  river  and  in 
the  level  portion  of  the  Jhelum  tahsll ; they  are  all  worked  by 
cattle  with  Persian  wheels.  Canal  irrigation  is  at  present  con- 
fined to  two  small  cuts  in  the  Find  DMan  Khan  tahsll^  one 
Government,  the  other  private,  but  it  is  proposed  to  absorb 
the  former  in  a larger  canal  commanding  about  50,000  acres. 

The  cultivation  from  the  hill  streams  is  unimportant,  though 
where  it  exists  no  land  is  so  profitable.  Much  of  the  unirrigated 
land  is  embanked  and  catches  the  drainage  from  higher  ground. 

The  District  contains  260  square  miles  of  ‘reserved’  and  Forests. 

97  of  unclassed  forest  under  the  Forest  department,  besides 
43  square  miles  of  unclassed  forest  and  waste  land  under  the 
Deputy-Commissioner,  and  one  mile  of  military  reserved 
forests.  These  consist  mainly  of  the  scattered  scrub  of 
phuldhi^  wild  olive,  ukhdnh^  and  leafless  caper  which  clothe 
the  hills.  Some  of  the  forest  lands  are  stretches  of  alluvial 
grazing-ground,  known  as  belds^  along  the  Jhelum.  In  1904-5 
the  revenue  from  the  forests  under  the  Forest  department  was 
Rs.  82,000,  and  from  those  under  the  Deputy-Commissioner 
Rs.  9,000. 
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Salt  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  Salt  Range.  It  is 
excavated  at  Khewra  and  Nurpur,  but  outcrops  are  found  in 
many  places ; and,  in  addition  to  the  employes  of  the  Khewra 
mines,  a large  preventive  staff  has  to  be  maintained  to  prevent 
salt  from  being  mined.  Coal  occurs  in  many  places  in  the 
Salt  Range.  It  is  mined  at  Dandot  by  the  North-Western 
Railway,  and  by  a private  firm  at  Baghanwala.  Gypsum 
occurs  in  the  marl  beds  above  the  salt  strata  of  the  Salt 
Range.  Stone  for  road-making  or  railway  ballast  is  plentiful, 
and  good  sandstone  and  limestone  for  building  are  frequently 
met  with.  Clay  for  pottery  is  also  found.  Fragments  of 
copper  and  earthy  iron  hematites  occur,  but  are  quite  unim- 
portant. Sulphuret  of  lead  or  galena  is  found  in  small  nodules 
in  two  or  three  localities.  Quartz  crystals  are  found  in  the 
gypsum  of  the  Salt  Range.  Gold  is  washed  in  the  beds  of 
the  torrents  which  flow  into  the  Sohan,  but  the  out-turn  is 
insignificant. 

The  District  possesses  no  arts  or  manufactures  of  any  im- 
portance. Boat-building  is  carried  on  at  Jhelum  and  at  Bind 
Dadan  Khan,  and  brass  vessels  and  silk  lungh  are  made  at  the 
latter  town.  Water-mills  are  frequently  used  for  grinding  corn. 

Jhelum  town  is  an  important  timber  depot,  being  the  winter 
head-quarters  of  a Kashmir  Forest  officer  who  supervises  the 
collection  of  the  timber  floated  down  the  river.  There  is  a 
large  export  of  timber  by  both  rail  and  river  and  of  salt  from 
Khewra,  but  otherwise  the  trade  of  the  District  is  unimportant. 
Brass  and  copper  ware  is  exported  from  Bind  Dadan  Khan. 
Stone  is  also  exported,  and  in  good  seasons  there  is  a consider- 
able export  of  agricultural  produce.  The  chief  imports  are 
piece-goods  and  iron.  Jhelum  town  and  Bind  Dadan  Khan  are 
the  centres  of  trade,  and  a considerable  boat  traffic  starts 
from  the  latter  place  down  the  river.  The  completion  of  the 
railway  system,  however,  has  already  ruined  the  trade  of  Bind 
Dadan  Khan,  and  is  fast  reducing  Jhelum  town  to  the  position 
of  a local  depot. 

The  main  line  of  the  North-Western  Railway  traverses  the 
east  of  the  District,  passing  through  Jhelum  town,  while  the 
Sind-Sagar  branch  runs  through  the  south  of  the  Bind  Dadan 
Khan  tahsil  with  a branch  to  Khewra,  whence  a light  railway 
brings  down  coal  from  Dandot.  A branch  from  the  main  line 
to  Chakwal  has  been  suggested,  but  has  not  been  surveyed. 
Owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country,  the  roads  are  not 
good.  The  only  road  used  for  wheeled  traffic  is  the  grand 
trunk  road,  which  traverses  the  District  by  the  side  of  the 
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main  line  of  rail ; elsewhere  pack  animals  are  used.  The  only 
other  route  on  which  there  is  much  traffic  is  that  leading  from 
kind  Dadan  Khan  by  Khewra  to  Chakwal.  The  Jhelum  is 
navigable  to  about  10  miles  above  Jhelum  town.  It  is  crossed 
by  a railway  bridge  with  a track  for  wheeled  traffic  at  Jhelum, 
by  another  with  a footway  only  in  the  Find  Dadan  Khan  tahsil^ 
and  by  fourteen  minor  ferries. 

The  District  suffered  from  the  great  chalisa  famine  of  1783, 
and  there  was  famine  in  1813  and  1834.  Locusts  did  a great 
deal  of  damage  in  1848.  In  1 860-1,  though  the  scarcity  in 
other  parts  of  the  Province  caused  prices  to  rise,  the  crops  here 
did  not  fail  to  any  serious  extent.  In  1896-7  there  was  con- 
siderable distress,  and  test  works  were  started,  but  were  not 
largely  attended.  The  worst  famine  since  annexation  was  that 
of  1899-1900,  It  was,  however,  more  a fodder  than  a grain 
famine  ; and  though  there  was  acute  distress  and  test  works 
were  opened,  it  was  not‘considered  necessary  to  turn  them  into 
famine  works.  The  greatest  daily  number  relieved  in  any  week 
was  3,955,  and  the  total  expenditure  was  Rs.  39,000. 

The  District  is  divided  into  the  three  tahslls  of  Jhelum, 
Find  Dadan  Khan,  and  Chakwal,  each  under  a tahsilddr 
and  a naib-tahsllddr.  The  Deputy-Commissioner  is  aided  by 
three  Assistant  or  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners,  of  whom 
one  is  in  charge  of  the  Find  Dadan  Khan  subdivision  and 
another  of  the  District  treasury. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  as  District  Magistrate  is  respon- 
sible for  criminal  justice.  Civil  judicial  work  is  under  a 
District  Judge,  and  both  officers  are  subordinate  to  the 
Divisional  and  Sessions  Judge  of  the  Jhelum  Civil  Division. 
There  are  three  Munsifs,  one  at  head-quarters  and  one  at  each 
tahsll.  The  predominant  form  of  crime  is  cattle-theft,  while 
murders  are  also  frequent 

The  Sikh  demand  for  land  revenue  cannot  be  shown  with 
any  accuracy.  They  took  what  they  could  get,  but  their 
average  receipts  during  the  last  four  years  of  their  rule  would 
seem  to  have  been  7 lakhs.  After  the  second  Sikh  War,  when 
Jhelum  passed  into  British  possession,  a summary  settlement 
was  made,  yielding  slightly  less  than  the  Sikh  assessment  In 
1852  a second  summary  settlement  was  undertaken,  to  correct 
the  more  obvious  inequalities  of  the  first.  On  the  whole,  both 
of  these  worked  well,  though  some  proprietors  refused  to  pay 
the  revenue  fixed,  and  surrendered  their  proprietary  rights. 
The  first  regular  settlement,  made  in  1855-64,  assumed  half 
the  net  ‘ assets  ’ as  the  share  of  Government,  and  fixed 
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the  demand  at  dj  lakhs.  The  next  settlement  (1874-81) 
raised  the  revenue  by  18  per  cent. ; but  this  was  easily  paid, 
until  a succession  of  bad  harvests  made  large  suspensions  and 
some  remissions  necessary.  In  the  present  settlement  (1895- 
1901)  a further  increase  of  26  per  cent,  has  been  taken,  but 
it  is  recognized  that  frequent  suspensions  will  be  needed. 
The  average  assessment  on  ‘ dry  ’ land  is  Rs.  1—3  (maximum, 
Rs.  2 ; minimum,  6 annas),  and  on  ‘ wet  ’ land  Rs.  3-2 
(maximum,  Rs.  5 ; minimum,  Rs.  1-4).  The  demand  on 
account  of  land  revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4  for  the  District 
as  now  constituted  was  8*8  lakhs.  The  average  size  of  a pro- 
prietary holding  is  18  acres. 

The  collections  of  land  revenue  alone  and  of  total  revenue 
are  shown  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees : — 


1 880- 1. 

1890-1. 

1 900- 1. 

1903-4. 

Land  revenue 

7,88 

6,50 

4,19 

9,89 

Total  revenue 

9,70 

8,50 

7,47 

13,47 

Note.— These  figures  are  for  the  District  as  constituted  before  the  separation  of  the 
Talagang  tahsU  in  1904. 

The  District  contains  two  municipalities,  Jhelum  and  Find 
Dadan  Khan,  and  one  ‘notified  area,’  Chakwal.  Outside 
these,  local  affairs  are  managed  by  the  District  board,  the 
income  of  which  is  mainly  derived  from  a local  rate,  and 
amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  93,000.  The  expenditure  was 
Rs.  88,000,  the  principal  item  being  education. 

The  regular  police  force  consists  of  450  of  all  ranks, 
including  8 cantonment  and  81  municipal  police,  and  the 
Superintendent  usually  has  4 inspectors  under  him.  Village 
watchmen  number  615.  There  are  14  police  stations  and 
2 road-posts.  The  District  jail  at  head-quarters  has  accom- 
modation for  295  prisoners. 

The  District  stands  sixth  among  the  twenty-eight  Districts 
of  the  Province  in  respect  of  the  literacy  of  its  population. 
In  1901  the  proportion  of  literate  persons  was  4-5  per  cent. 
(8*5  males  and  0-4  females).  The  number  of  pupils  under 
instruction  was  3,964  in  1880-1,  12,026  in  1890-1,  12,386 
in  1900-1,  and  14,869  in  1903-4^.  In  1904-5  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  District  as  now  constituted  was  12,144.  In 
the  same  year  the  District  contained  9 secondary  and  95 
primary  (public)  schools,  and  3 advanced  and  212  elementary 

^ All  these  figures  apply  to  the  District  as  constituted  before  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Talagang  tahsil  in  1904. 
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(private)  schools,  with  454  girls  in  the  public  and  392  in  the 
private  schools.  The  District  possesses  two  Anglo-vernacular 
high  schools,  at  Jhelum  and  Find  Dadan  Khan.  The  total 
expenditure  on  education  in  1904-5  was  Rs.  54,000. 

Resides  the  civil  hospital  at  Jhelum  town,  the  District  con-  Hospitals 
tains  four  outlying  dispensaries.  In  1904  a total  of  76,560  pgns^ies 
out-patients  and  1,451  in-patients  were  treated,  and  2,859 
operations  were  performed  at  these  institutions.  The  expen- 
diture was  Rs.  15,000,  District  funds  contributing  Rs.  6,000 
and  municipal  funds  Rs.  9,000,  The  American  Presbyterian 
Mission  also  maintains  a hospital  at  Jhelum. 

The  number  of  successful  vaccinations  in  1903-4  was  Vaccina- 
14,498,  representing  28-9  per  1,000  of  the  population.  The 
Vaccination  Act  has  be^n  extended  to  the  towns  of  Jhelum 
and  Find  Dadan  Khan. 

[W.  S.  Talbot,  District  Gazetteer  (in  press);  Settlement 
Report  (1902);  and  General  Code  of  Tribal  Custom  hi  the 
Jhelum  District  (1901).] 

Jhelum  Tahsil  {Jehlam). — Eastern  tahsll  of  Jhelum  Dis- 
trict, Punjab,  lying  between  32°  39'  and  33°  15'  N.  and  73°  9' 
and  73°  48'  E.,  with  an  area  of  888  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  the  Jhelum  river, 
which  divides  it  from  Kashmir  and  Gujrat  District.  The 
population  in  1901  was  170,978,  compared  with  177,046 
in  1891.  The  head-quarters  are  at  the  town  of  Jhelum 
(population,  14,951).  It  also  contains  433  villages.  The  land 
revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  2*7  lakhs.  The 
tahsil  is  traversed  from  south-w^est  to  north-east  by  two  spurs 
of  the  Salt  Range,  the  more  easterly  of  which  culminates 
in  the  peak  of  Tilla.  Between  this  and  the  Jhelum  river 
is  an  almost  level  alluvial  plain  of  great  fertility,  while  between 
the  two  spurs  the  country  is  seamed  with  ravines.  The  fort 
of  Rohtas  is  of  historical  interest. 

Chakwal  Tahsil. — North-western  tahsil  of  Jhelum  Dis- 
trict, Punjab,  lying  betw^een  32°  45'  and  33°  13'  N.  and 
72°  32' and  73°  13''  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,004  square  miles. 

The  population  in  1901  was  160,316,  compared  with  164,912 
in  1891.  It  contains  the  towns  of  Chakwal  (population, 

6,520),  the  head-quarters,  and  Bhaun  (5,340) ; and  248  villages. 

The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  3-3  lakhs. 

The  southern  portion  runs  up  into  the  Salt  Range,  and  includes 
the  Chail  peak,  3,701  feet  above  the  sea,  the  highest  point  in 
the  District.  Betw^een  this  and  the  Sohan  river,  which  follows 
more  or  less  the  northern  boundary,  the  country  consists  of 
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what  was  once  a fairly  level  plain,  sloping  down  from 
2,000  feet  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  1,400  feet  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Sohan  ; but  the  surface  is  now  much  cut  up 
by  ravines  and  is  very  difficult  to  travel  over. 

Find  Dadan  Khan  Tahsil. — Southern  tahsll  and  sub- 
division of  Jhelum  District,  Punjab,  lying  between  32°  27' 
and  32°  50'  N.  and  72°  32'  and  73°  29'  E.,  with  an  area 
of  875  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south-east 
by  the  Jhelum  river,  and  is  traversed  in  its  northern  portion 
by  the  Salt  Range.  The  hills  consist  of  two  roughly  parallel 
ranges  about  6 miles  apart,  with  a strip  of  richly  cultivated 
and  fairly  level  uplands  between.  The  southern  slopes 
of  the  hills  are  steep  and  barren.  The  rest  of  the  tahsll 
consists  of  a belt  of  alluvial  plain,  a portion  of  which  is  much 
affected  by  saline  deposits.  The  population  in  1901  was 
170,130,  compared  with  173,071  in  1891.  It  contains  the 
town  of  Find  Dadan  Khan  (population,  13,770),  the  head- 
quarters ; and  207  villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses 
amounted  in  1903-4  to  2*8  lakhs.  Katas  and  Malot  are 
places  of  considerable  archaeological  interest,  the  village  of 
Jalalpur  possesses  historical  importance,  and  the  Mayo 
Mine  at  Khewra  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  supply 
of  salt  in  India. 

Bhaun. — Town  in  the  Chakwffi  tahsil  of  Jhelum  District, 
Punjab,  situated  in  32°  52'  N.  and  72°  40'  E.,  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dhanni  plain.  Population  (1901),  5,340. 
The  town  possesses  a vernacular  middle  school,  maintained 
by  the  District  board. 

Chakwal  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsll  of  the  same 
name  in  Jhelum  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  56''  N.  and 
72°  52'  E.,  in  the  Lundi  Patti  plain,  55  miles  due  west 
of  Jhelum  town.  Population  (1901),  6,520.  A light  railway 
from  Mandra  to  Chakwal  has  been  suggested,  but  has  not  yet 
been  surveyed.  Shoes  and  parti-coloured  cotton  cloth  are 
made.  The  town  is  administered  as  a ‘notified  area,’  and 
contains  an  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school,  maintained  by 
the  District  board,  and  a Government  dispensary. 

Jalalpur  Village. — Ancient  site  in  the  Pind  Dadan  Khan 
tahsll  of  Jhelum  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  39'  N. 
and  73°  28'  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jhelum  river. 
Population  (1901),  3,161.  The  village  was  identified  by  Sir 
Alexander  Cunningham  with  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bucephala, 
built  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  memory  of  his  famous  charger, 
which  was  killed  in  the  battle  with  Porus  at  the  crossing  of 
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the  Jhelum  ; but  doubts  have  been  cast  on  the  identification. 
Remains  of  ancient  walls  still  crown  the  summit  of  the  hills, 
which  rise  to  a height  of  r,ooo  feet  above  the  village.  Coins 
found  among  the  ruins  date  back  to  the  period  of  the  Graeco- 
Ractrian  kings.  Even  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  the  town  covered 
a site  four  times  as  large  as  that  which  it  now  occupies  ; but 
since  the  foundation  of  Find  Dadan  Khan,  and  the  shifting  of 
the  river  channel  2 miles  eastward,  it  has  undergone  a constant 
decay.  Jalalpur  is  now  nothing  more  than  a small  agricultural 
village,  of  no  importance  apart  from  the  interest  attaching  to 
its  antiquarian  remains. 

Jhelum  Town  {^Jehla7?i). — Head-quarters  of  the  District 
and  tahsll  of  Jhelum,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  56'  N. 
and  73°  47'  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jhelum  river 
and  on  the  North-Western  Railway;  distant  by  rail  1,367 
miles  from  Calcutta,  1,403  from  Bombay,  and  849  from 
Karachi.  Population  ^1901),  14,951.  The  present  town 

is  of  modern  origin,  the  old  town,  which  may  have  been 
the  Bucephala  of  Alexander,  having  been  on  the  left  or  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river.  Under  Sikh  rule  the  place  was  quite 
unimportant,  being  mainly  occupied  by  a settlement  of  boat- 
men, and  at  the  time  of  annexation  contained  about  500 
houses.  It  was  then  chosen  as  the  site  of  a cantonment, 
and  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  civil  administration.  For 
some  years  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Divi- 
sion, but  in  1859  his  head-quarters  were  transferred  to 
Rawalpindi.  Under  British  rule  Jhelum  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced in  prosperity,  and  is  the  entrepot  for  most  of  the  trade 
of  the  District,  though,  since  the  completion  of  the  Sind-Sagar 
branch  of  the  North-Western  Railway,  the  salt  trade  no  longer 
passes  through  it.  It  is  an  important  timber  depot,  the  timber 
from  the  Kashmir  forests  which  is  floated  down  the  river  being 
collected  here.  A good  deal  of  boat-building  is  carried  on. 
The  cantonment,  which  is  3 miles  from  the  civil  station,  con- 
tains the  church  and  post  office.  The  normal  strength 
of  the  garrison  is  one  native  cavalry  and  four  native  infantry 
regiments.  The  municipality  was  founded  in  1867.  During 
the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  the  receipts  averaged  Rs.  32,100, 
and  the  expenditure  Rs.  3 1,900.  Receipts  and  expenditure  from 
cantonment  funds  in  the  same  period  averaged  Rs.  5,900  and 
Rs.  6,100,  respectively.  The  income  of  the  municipality  in 
1903-4  was  Rs.  34,200,  chiefly  from  octroi;  and  the  expen- 
diture w^as  Rs.  41,000.  The  town  possesses  two  Anglo- 
vernacular  schools,  a municipal  high  school,  and  a middle 
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school  maintained  by  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission. 
Besides  the  civil  hospital,  the  mission  also  maintains  a hospital. 

Katas. — Sacred  pool  in  the  centre  of  the  Salt  Range, 
in  Jhelum  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  43'  N.  and  72° 
59'  E.,  15  miles  north  of  Pind  DMan  Khan,  at  an  elevation 
of  over  2,000  feet.  The  pool  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Gamya 
nullah,  a small  ravine  between  low  stony  hills,  and  is  fed  by 
springs.  From  it  issues  a small  stream  which  flows  past  Choa 
Saidan  Shah  into  the  Gandhala  valley.  It  is  visited  every  year 
by  thousands  of  pilgrims  who  come  to  bathe  in  its  waters. 
The  Brahmanical  story  is  that  Siva  being  inconsolable  at  the 
death  of  his  wife  Sati,  ‘ the  true  one,’  tears  rained  from  his  eyes 
and  formed  the  two  pools  of  Katas  or  Kataksha,  ‘ raining  eyes,’ 
and  Pushkar  near  Ajmer.  The  pool  is  partly  artificial,  the 
rock  having  been  cut  away  to  enlarge  the  natural  basin  in  the 
bed  of  the  ravine.  Just  above  it  once  stretched  a strong 
masonry  wall  which  dammed  up  the  stream,  so  as  to  enclose 
a large  lake ; but  the  water  now  escapes  through  the  broken 
rocks  and  ruins  of  the  embankment.  About  800  feet  below 
the  pool  the  Ganlya  nullah  passes  between  two  low  flat-topped 
hills,  on  which  the  ancient  town  is  said  to  have  stood.  At  the 
foot  of  Kotera,  the  west  hill,  are  the  remains  of  twelve  temples 
clustered  in  a corner  of  an  old  fort.  These  are  called  the  Sat- 
Ghara,  or  ‘seven  temples,’  and  are  popularly  attributed  to  the 
Pandavas,  who  are  said  to  have  lived  at  Katas  during  a portion 
of  their  seven  years’  wanderings.  Their  style  is  that  of  the 
Kashmir  architecture  which  prevailed  from  the  eighth  to  the 
thirteenth  centuries,  and  they  comprise  a group  of  six  small 
temples  placed  in  pairs  at  regular  distances  about  one  large 
central  temple.  Facing  this  to  the  east  is  the  basement  of  a 
great  structure,  which  was  in  all  probability  a Buddhist  stupa. 

South-west  of  the  village  of  Choa  Saidan  Shah,  which  lies 
2 miles  due  east  of  Katas,  extends  the  Gandhala  valley,  itself 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  separated  by  lofty  cliffs  from 
Katas  on  the  north.  On  the  bank  of  the  Katas  stream,  which 
flows  through  the  valley,  lies  the  hill  of  Murti,  rising  on  a base 
of  solid  sandstone  to  about  100  feet  above  the  stream,  its  level 
top  being  225  feet  long  by  190  broad.  On  this  plateau  is  a 
small  mound,  the  remains  of  a stupa ; and  close  to  it  once 
stood  a small  Jain  temple,  from  the  debris  of  which  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  highly  ornamented  architectural  fragments 
(now  in  the  Lahore  Museum)  was  recovered  by  Dr.  Stein’s 
excavations  in  1890.  The  temple  has  been  identified  with 
a famous  Jain  shrine  where  Mahavira  was  supposed  to  have 
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obtained  his  enlightenment.  The  locality  is  also  identified  with 
Singha-pura,  the  Sang-ho-pu-lo  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiuen 
Tsiang,  and  described  by  him  as  the  capital  of  a dependency 
of  Kashmir  about  a.d.  630. 

\Archaeological  Survey  Reports^  vol.  ii,  pp.  88  and  90 ; 
Cunningham,  A7icie7it  Geography  of  l7idia^  pp.  124-8;  Vien7ia 
0rie7ital  Jou7'7ial^  vol.  iv  (1890),  pp.  80  and  260.] 

Malot. — Fort  and  temple  on  a precipitous  spur  projecting 
from  the  southern  edge  of  the  Salt  Range,  Jhelum  District, 
Punjab,  lying  in  32°  42'  N.  and  72°  50'  E.,  about  9 miles  west 
of  Katas.  The  fort  is  said  to  have  been  built  five  or  six  cen- 
turies ago  by  Raja  Mai,  a Janjua  chief,  whose  descendants  still 
hold  the  village.  The  temple,  with  its  gateway,  stands  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  cliff.  They  are  in  the  earlier  Kashmir 
style,  built  of  coarse  red  sandstone,  much  injured  by  the  action 
of  the  weather.  The  temple  is  18  feet  square  inside,  with 
remarkable  fluted  pilasters  and  capitals,  on  each  of  which  is 
a kneeling  figure. 

[Arehaeo/ogieal  Survey  Reports^  vol.  v,  pp.  85-90.] 

Mayo  Mine. — Salt  mine  in  the  Find  Dadan  Khan  tahsil  of 
Jhelum  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  39'  N.  and  73°  3'  E. 
The  mine  lies  in  the  Salt  Range  at  the  village  of  Khewra, 
5-J  miles  north-east  of  the  town  of  Find  Dadan  Khan ; and  the 
mineral  occurs  in  vast  quantities,  the  deposits  extending  to- 
wards the  summit  of  the  hill  above  the  village  (1,650  feet  above 
sea-level)  and  going  down  to  a great  depth  below  the  present 
floor-level  of  the  mine.  When  the  salt  was  first  worked  is  not 
known ; but  excavations  existed  on  the  spot  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Akbar,  and  the  miners  have  a tradition  that  their  first 
settlement  dates  from  the  sixth  century  of  the  Muhammadan 
era.  The  existing  mine  was  named  after  Lord  Mayo  in  1870. 
Under  Sikh  rule  several  mines  were  working  in  the  hill;  but 
the  excavations  were  not  made  with  any  regard  to  economy  or 
safety,  and  in  consequence  they  have  all  either  fallen  in  or  are  in 
danger  of  so  doing.  In  1869-70  a qualified  mining  engineer  was 
appointed  and  a scientific  system  of  working  was  introduced. 

It  is  estimated  that  534,512  tons  had  been  excavated  up  to 
1850,  and  from  that  year  to  the  end  of  March,  1904,  the  out- 
turn was  2,572,705  tons.  It  is  calculated  that  a further  supply 
of  8|  million  tons  is  easily  accessible  in  the  part  of  the  hill 
which  has  been  explored,  and  that  large  quantities  exist  in  its 
unexplored  parts  beyond  the  limits  of  the  existing  mine.  The 
mine  has  a maximum  length  of  1,405  feet,  and  is  2,691  feet 
broad  at  its  widest  part. 
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A bridge  across  the  Khewra  gorge  carries  a tramway  on 
which  the  salt  is  conveyed  to  the  depot  from  which  it  is  issued. 
This  bridge  is  929  feet  above  sea-level,  and  as  the  mine 
is  higher  than  the  bridge,  the  working  is  greatly  facilitated. 
Ample  space  for  extension  exists  on  the  north,  south,  and  east, 
but  on  the  west  the  gorge  precludes  tunnelling  without  going 
much  deeper  than  the  existing  floor.  West  of  the  gorge, 
however,  stands  a hill  with  four  times  the  mass  of  the  mine 
hill,  and  undoubtedly  containing  rich  deposits  as  yet  un- 
touched. 

In  1903-4  the  mine  gave  daily  employment  to  1,205  per- 
sons, chiefly  belonging  to  the  mining  community,  whose  occu- 
pation is  hereditary.  They  work  in  family  parties,  the  women 
and  children  over  twelve  years  of  age  assisting  in  the  carriage 
of  the  salt  from  the  excavations  to  the  loading  stations.  A few 
outsiders  are  employed  as  porters  and  in  loading  or  moving 
the  trucks.  The  miners  receive  loj  pies  per  cubic  foot  of 
space  excavated,  the  payment  covering  the  stacking  of  salt  at 
the  loading  stations  on  the  tramway.  Government  paid  1-4 
lakhs  in  wages  during  1903-4  for  the  mining  and  issuing  of 
salt  at  Khewra  and  the  special  work  connected  therewith.  For 
mining  purposes  the  hill  is  divided  into  parallel  blocks  not 
exceeding  45  feet  in  width  and  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  dip  of  the  salt  strata,  alternating  with  similar  blocks 
not  less  than  2 5 feet  wide,  in  which  no  excavation  is  permitted 
except  for  tunnels,  travelling  ways,  and  loading  stations  for  the 
tramways.  These  blocks,  or  pillars,  which  support  the  mine 
roof,  are  now  generally  30  feet  thick,  and  they  are  further 
strengthened  by  beds  of  marl  which  lie  between  the  salt 
seams,  and  which  are  not  removed  when  the  salt  is  being 

excavated.  The  marl  is  impure  salt,  lying  in  beds  of 

varying  thickness  between  the  seams  of  salt  and  thinning 
out  as  it  dips  down  in  the  hill  until  eventually  its  place 
is  taken  by  salt.  Three  tramways  run  through  the  mine,  two 
of  them  being  connected  by  a self-acting  incline  on  which 
the  loaded  trucks  draw  the  empty  trucks  up.  The  whole  of 

the  salt  is  carried  to  the  depot  outside  the  gorge  in  trucks 

which  run  by  gravitation,  but  are  hauled  back  empty  by  mules 
and  ponies  or  are  pushed  back  by  men.  The  mine  is  inter- 
sected with  tunnels  which  serve  for  ventilation  as  well  as  tra- 
velling ways.  Rain-water  is  kept  out  by  a network  of  drains 
at  the  surface,  and  most  of  the  little  water  that  percolates  into 
the  mine  is  caught  up  inside  in  masonry  drains  and  flows  out. 
The  Mayo  Mine  supplied  2,264,187  maunds,  or  87-6  per  cent. 
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of  the  salt  issued  from  the  cis-Indus  and  Kalabagh  Mines 
division  in  1903-4.  Of  this,  98-8  per  cent,  was  removed  by 
the  North-Western  Railway,  which  runs  to  the  salt  depot  at 
Warthganj  at  the ‘mouth  of  the  Khewra  gorge,  for  distribution 
over  the  Punjab  (including  Kashmir  and  other  Native  States), 
the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  Bihar  and  (in  small 
quantities)  Lower  Bengal,  Sind,  Baluchistan,  and  the  Central 
Provinces.  The  revenue  (duty)  realized  from  the  sale  of  Mayo 
Mine  salt  in  1903-4  amounted  to  46-9  lakhs. 

Nandana. — Place  of  historical  interest  in  the  Pind  Dadan 
Khan  tahsll  of  Jhelum  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  43'  N. 
and  73°  17'  E.,  14  miles  west  of  Choa  Saidan  Shah,  in  a re- 
markable dip  in  the  outer  Salt  Range.  Near  by  are  extensive 
remains  of  a temple,  a fqrt,  and  a large  village.  The  temple 
is  in  the  Kashmir!  style,  but  faces  west,  instead  of  east,  as 
temples  of  that  style  usually  do.  Of  the  fort,  two  bastions  of 
large  well-cut  sandstone  blocks  still  remain.  Nandana  is  men- 
tioned as  the  objective  of  one  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni’s  expe- 
ditions in  1014.  Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  held 
by  Kamr-ud-dln  Karmani,'  who  was  dispossessed  by  a general 
of  Jalal-ud-din,  Sultan  of  Khwarizm.  The  latter  was  defeated 
on  the  Indus  in  1221  by  Chingiz  Khan,  one  of  whose  officers, 
Turti,  the  Mongol,  took  Nandana  and  put  its  inhabitants  to 
the  sword.  It  appears  in  the  list  of  places  conquered  by 
Altamsh,  who  entrusted  it  to  one  of  his  nobles.  In  1247  his 
son  Mahmud  Shah  dispatched  an  army  to  ravage  the  hills  of 
Jud  and  the  country  round  Nandana,  to  punish  a Rana  who 
had  guided  a Mongol  inroad  in  the  previous  year. 

Nurpur. — Salt  mine  in  the  Pind  Dadan  Khan  tahsll  of 
Jhelum  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  39'  N.  and  72°  38'  E., 
in  the  Nilawahan  gorge,  about  3^  miles  south-east  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Nurpur.  It  supplies  only  the  local  demand.  In  1903-4, 
4,000  maunds  of  salt  were  sold.  The  mine  is  an  old  one, 
worked  during  Sikh  rule,  but  closed  after  annexation  and  sub- 
sequently reopened. 

Pind  Dadan  Khan  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsll 
and  subdivision  of  the  same  name  in  Jhelum  District,  Punjab, 
situated  in  32°  36'  N.  and  73°  4'  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jhelum  river,  and  on  the  Sind-Sagar  branch  of  the  North- 
Western  Railway.  Population  (1901),  13,770.  It  was  formerly 
the  depot  to  which  salt  was  brought  from  the  Mayo  Mine,  and 
from  which  it  was  carried  across  the  river  to  the  railway ; but 
the  bridging  of  the  Jhelum  at  Haranpur,  and  the  extension  of 
the  railway  to  Khewra,  has  ruined  this  trade.  Brass  vessels 
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are  made  in  the  town,  which  also  has  a considerable  weaving 
industry,  while  its  embroidered  lungis  are  often  sold  at  high 
prices.  Boat-building  is  largely  carried  on,  and  river  boats  of 
Find  Dadan  Khan  make  are  in  request  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  Jhelum.  Unglazed  pottery  of  a deep  red  colour, 
ornamented  with  black  patterns  and  remarkably  strong  and 
good  in  quality,  is  a speciality  of  the  town,  as  are  also  stout 
leathern  riding-whips  made  after  English  patterns.  The  muni- 
cipality was  created  in  1867.  During  the  ten  years  ending 
1902-3  the  receipts  averaged  Rs.  28,700,  and  the  expenditure 
Rs.  28,100.  In  1903-4  the  income  was  Rs.  22,300,  chiefly 
from  octroi;  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  27,000.  The  town 
has  a high  school,  maintained  by  the  municipality.  There  is 
also  a Government  dispensary. 

Rohtas. — Fortress  in  the  District  and  tahsil  of  Jhelum, 
Punjab,  situated  in  32°  55'  N.  and  73°  48'  E.,  10  miles  north- 
west of  Jhelum  town,  in  the  gorge  where  the  Kahan  torrent 
breaks  through  the  low  eastern  spur  of  the  Tilla  range.  The 
fortress  was  built  by  the  emperor  Sher  Shah  Suri,  after-  his 
expulsion  of  Humayun  in  1542,  to  hold  in  check  the  Gakhars, 
who  were  allies  of  the  exiled  emperor.  The  Gakhars  endea- 
voured to  prevent  its  construction,  and  labour  was  obtained 
with  such  difficulty  that  the  cost  exceeded  40  lakhs  in  modern 
currency.  The  circumference  is  about  2-J  miles,  and  the  walls 
are  30  feet  thick  and  from  30  to  50  feet  high.  There  are  68 
towers  and  12  gateways,  of  which  the  most  imposing  is  the 
Sohal  Gate,  a fine  specimen  of  the  Pathan  style,  over  70  feet  in 
height,  with  exquisite  balconies  on  the  outer  walls.  The  fortress 
was  named  after  the  fort  of  Rohtas  in  Bengal,  the  scene  of  a 
victory  of  Sher  Shah.  The  northern  wall  is  now  a ruin,  and 
within  the  fortifications  lies  the  small  but  flourishing  village 
of  Rohtas. 

Shivganga. — Valley  in  the  Salt  Range,  Jhelum  District, 
Punjab,  situated  in  32°  43'  N.  and  72°  53'  E.,  3 miles  north- 
east of  Malot.  In  it  stands  a small  temple  in  the  later 
Kashmir  style ; and  near  Warala,  a hamlet  on  the  adjacent 
spur,  a Buddhist  sculpture  was  found  by  the  villagers  some 
years  ago  and  set  up  by  Hindus  in  a small  temple  at  Shiv- 
ganga. Having  recently  been  broken  and  thus  rendered 
useless  for  purposes  of  worship,  the  Hindus  allowed  its 
fragments  to  be  sent  to  the  Lahore  Museum,  where  it  was 
restored.  The  relief  originally  contained  eighteen  or  nineteen 
figures,  the  central  one,  a Bodhisattva,  carved  in  a somewhat 
late  stage  of  Gandhara  art. 
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Tilla. — An  eastward  continuation  of  the  Salt  Range  in 
Jhelum  District,  Punjab,  3,242  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the 
Bunha  torrent  the  range  rises  rapidly  to  the  culminating  peak 
of  Jogi  Tilla  and  thence  sinks  as  rapidly,  but  a series  of  low 
parallel  ridges  runs  out  across  the  valley  of  the  Kahan.  The 
hill  is  sometimes  used  as  a summer  resort  by  officers  of  Jhelum 
District.  A famous  monastery  of  Jogi  fakirs  is  situated  here. 

Rawalpindi  District. — Northern  District  of  the  Rawal-  Boun- 
pindi  Division,  Punjab,  lying  between  33°  4'  and  34°  \ N. 
and  72°  34'  and  73°  39"^  E.,  with  an  area  of  2,010  square  miles,  and  hill 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Hazara  District  of  the 
North-West  Frontier  Province ; on  the  east  by  the  river 
Jhelum,  which  separates  it  from  Kashmir  territory ; on  the 
south  by  the  District  ^of  Jhelum ; and  on  the  west  by 
that  of  Attock.  The  District  as  now  constituted  forms  a 
compact  square,  with  the  mountain  tract  called  the  Murree 
Hills  jutting  from  its  nqrth-east  corner,  between  Kashmir  and 
Hazara.  This  range  extends  southward  along  the  eastern 
border  of  the  District,  forming  the  Kahuta  Hills,  which  lie 
in  the  tahsil  of  that  name,  as  far  south  as  Bagham  on  the 
Jhelum  river,  and  west  to  within  a few  miles  of  Rawalpindi 
cantonment.  On  the  west  the  slope  is  gradual,  but  the  eastern 
escarpments  run  sharply  down  to  the  deep  gorges  of  the 
Jhelum.  The  five  main  spurs  are  known  generally  as  the 
Murree  range,  that  on  which  the  sanitarium  of  Murree  stands 
rising  to  7,500  feet,  Charihan  being  very  little  lower,  and 
PapHundi  reaching  7,000  feet  at  its  highest  point.  These  hills 
form  an  offshoot  of  the  Himalayan  system.  The  valleys 
between  them  are  often  extremely  beautiful ; and  the  higher 
ranges  are  covered  with  a varied  growth,  the  silver  fir,  ilex,  hill 
oak,  blue  pine,  chestnut,  and  wild  cherry  uniting  to  form  dense 
forests  on  the  Murree  and  Paphundi  spurs,  while  the  lower 
hills  are  well  wooded  with  olive,  acacia,  and  bog  myrtle.  The 
view  looking  upwards  from  the  plains  is  of  exquisite  beauty. 

South-west  of  the  Murree  and  Kahuta  Hills  stretches  a 
rough  high-lying  plateau,  about  1,800  feet  above  sea-level. 

The  northern  part  of  this  includes  the  tahsil  of  Rawalpindi 
and  the  Kallar  circle  of  the  Kahuta  tahsil.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Sohan,  which  flows  south-west,  passing  a few  miles  south  of 
Rawalpindi  cantonment,  below  which  it  is  joined  by  several 
tributaries  from  the  hills.  The  southern  part  of  the  plain, 
forming  the  Gujar  Khan  tahsil.,  is  drained  by  the  Kanshi,  a 
stream  which  flows  southward  from  the  low  hills  south  of 
Kahuta  till  near  the  town  of  Gujar  Khan,  and  then  winds  east- 
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wards  to  the  Jhelum.  The  whole  of  this  plateau  is  highly 
cultivated,  the  fields  being  massively  embanked  to  retain 
moisture,  while  its  numerous  villages  shelter  a dense  popula- 
tion. The  Jhelum  river,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  District,  flows  here  between  precipitous  cliffs,  which  render 
it  useless  for  irrigation ; and  it  is  only  navigable  below  Dunga 
Gali,  a point  40  miles  east  of  Rawalpindi  town. 

The  District  lies  entirely  on  Tertiary  rocks.  The  oldest  of 
these  are  the  Murree  beds,  which  run  in  a narrow  band  across 
its  northern  part.  They  are  composed  of  red  and  purple 
clays,  with  grey  and  purplish  sandstones,  and  are  probably 
of  miocene  age.  These  are  succeeded  to  the  south  by  a great 
spread  of  lower  Siwalik  sandstone,  which  covers  the  greater 
part  of  the  District  and  contains  a rich  mammalian  fauna  of 
pliocene  age.  It  is  overlain  by  the  upper  Siwalik  conglome- 
rates and  sandstones,  which  occur  to  the  south-west  of  Rawal- 
pindi, and  at  other  localities.  Still  farther  south  the  lower 
Siwalik  sandstone  is  continuous  with  the  similar  beds  of  the 
Salt  Range  \ 

The  vegetation  of  the  higher  portions  of  the  Murree 
subdivision  is  that  of  the  temperate  Himalaya,  with  a few 
Kashmir  and  Oriental  species  intermingled.  At  lower  levels 
it  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Outer  Himalaya,  from  the  Indus 
valley  to  Kumaun  ; but  trans-Indus  types,  e.g.  Delphinium^ 
Diantht4,s^  Scahiosa,  and  Boucerosia^  are  frequent,  and  extend 
for  some  distance  into  the  extra-Himalayan  part  of  the 
District,  whose  flora  is  that  of  the  western  Punjab,  but  on 
the  whole  rather  scanty.  Trees  are  mostly  planted,  and  Indo- 
Malayan  species,  such  as  the  mango,  &c.,  thrive  rather  poorly. 

Leopards  are  found  in  the  Murree  and  Kahuta  Hills,  and 
very  rarely  the  gural.  The  District  is  a poor  one  for  sport. 

The  climate  of  Rawalpindi  is  considerably  cooler  than  that 
of  the  Punjab  plains.  The  hot  season  lasts  only  three  months, 
from  June  to  August,  and  the  nearness  of  the  hills  lowers  the 
temperature  during  the  succeeding  months,  even  when  there  is 
no  rain  in  the  plains.  The  cold  in  winter  is  very  severe,  and 
a trying  east  wind  prevails  in  January  and  February.  The 
District  on  the  whole  is  extremely  healthy  for  Europeans, 
while  the  natives  are  robust  and  of  fine  physique. 

The  rainfall  in  the  plains  is  fairly  copious,  varying  from 
29  inches  at  Gujar  Khan  to  41  at  Kahuta;  in  the  hills  the 
average  is  53  inches.  Heavy  winter  rain  from  January  to 

^ Wynne,  ‘ Tertiary  Zone  and  Underlying  Rocks  in  N.-W.  Punjab,’ 
Records,  Geological  Survey  of  India,  vol.  x,  pt.  iii. 
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March  is  characteristic  of  this  District,  8 inches  or  more 
frequently  falling  in  the  three  months. 

In  ancient  times  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  country  History, 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Jhelum  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
a Turanian  race  called  Takkas  or  Takshakas,  who  gave  their 
name  to  the  city  of  Takshaslla,  the  Taxila  of  the  Greek 
historians,  the  site  of  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
ruins  of  Shahdheri  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  District. 

At  the  time  of  Alexander’s  invasion  Taxila  is  described  by 
Arrian  as  a great  and  flourishing  city,  the  greatest  indeed 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes ; Strabo  adds  that  the 
neighbouring  country  was  crowded  with  inhabitants  and  very 
fertile ; and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a famous  city  situated  in  a 
district  called  Amanda.  The  invasion  of  Demetrius  in  195  b.c. 
brought  the  Punjab  under  the  Graeco-Bactrian  kings.  Later 
they  were  superseded  by  the  Sakas,  who  ruled  at  Taxila  with 
the  title  of  Satrap.  At  the  time  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  the  country 
was  a dependency  of  Kashmir. 

Mahmud  of  Ghazni  passed  through  the  District  after  his 
defeat  of  Anand  Pal  and  capture  of  Ohind.  With  this  con- 
queror claim  to  have  come  the  Gakhars,  a tribe  still  of 
importance  in  the  District.  The  first  mention  of  them  in 
the  Muhammadan  historians  occurs  in  the  memoirs  of  Babar, 
who  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  capture  of  their  capital 
of  Paralah.  It  was  strongly  situated  in  the  hills,  and  was 
defended  with  great  bravery  by  its  chief  Hati  Khan,  who 
escaped  from  one  gate  as  the  Mughal  army  marched  in  at  the 
other.  Hati  Khan  died  by  poison  in  1525;  and  his  cousin 
and  murderer  Sultan  Sarang  submitted  to  Babar,  who  con- 
ferred on  him  the  Potwar  country.  Thenceforth  the  Gakhar 
chieftains  remained  firm  allies  of  the  Mughal  dynasty,  and  were 
able  to  render  efficient  aid  in  its  struggle  with  the  house  of 
Sher  Shah.  Salim  Shah  attempted  in  vain  to  subdue  their 
country ; but  in  1553  Adam  Khan,  Sarang’s  successor,  surren- 
dered the  rebel  prince  Kamran  to  Humayun.  Adam  Khan 
was  subsequently  deposed  by  Akbar,  and  his  principality  made 
over  to  his  nephew  Kamal  Khan.  During  the  flourishing 
period  of  the  Mughal  empire,  the  family  of  Sarang  retained 
its  territorial  possessions,  its  last  and  greatest  independent 
chief,  Mukarrab  Khan,  ruling  over  a kingdom  which  extended 
from  the  Chenab  to  the  Indus. 

In  1765,  during  the  total  paralysis  of  the  Mughal  govern- 
ment, Sardar  Gtijar  Singh  Bhangl,  a powerful  Sikh  chieftain, 
marched  from  Lahore  against  Mukarrab  Khan,  whom  he 
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defeated  outside  the  walls  of  Gujrat.  Mukarrab  Khan  retired 
across  the  Jhelum,  where  he  was  soon  treacherously  murdered 
by  his  own  tribesmen ; but  the  traitors  forthwith  quarrelled 
over  their  spoil,  and  fell  one  by  one  before  Sardar  Gujar  Singh. 
The  Sikhs  ruled  Rawalpindi  with  their  usual  rapacity,  exacting 
as  revenue  the  last  coin  that  could  be  wrung  from  the  pro- 
prietors, who  were  often  glad  to  admit  their  tenants  as  joint- 
sharers,  in  order  to  lighten  the  incidence  of  the  revenue. 
Gujar  Singh  held  the  District  throughout  his  life,  and  left  it  on 
his  death  to  his  son.  Sahib  Singh,  who  fell  in  r8io  before  the 
power  of  the  great  Ranjit  Singh.  Another  Sikh  Sardar,  Milka 
Singh,  fixed  upon  Rawalpindi,  then  an  insignificant  village,  for 
his  head-quarters.  In  spite  of  Afghan  inroads  and  the  resis- 
tance of  the  Gakhars,  he  soon  conquered  on  his  own  account  a 
tract  of  country  round  Rawalpindi  worth  3 lakhs  a year.  On 
his  death  in  1804,  his  estates  were  confirmed  to  his  son,  Jlwan 
Singh,  by  Ranjit  Singh,  until  1814,  when,  upon  Jiwan  Singh’s 
death,  they  were  annexed  to  the  territory  of  Lahore.  The 
Murree  and  other  hills  long  retained  their  independence  under 
their  Gakhar  chieftains;  but  in  1830  they  were  reduced  after 
a bloody  struggle,  and  handed  over  to  Gulab  Singh  of  Kash- 
mir, under  whose  merciless  rule  the  population  was  almost 
decimated,  and  the  country  reduced  to  a desert. 

In  1849  Rawalpindi  passed  with  the  rest  of  the  Sikh  domi- 
nions under  British  rule ; and  though  tranquillity  was  disturbed 
by  an  insurrection  four  years  later,  led  by  a Gakhar  chief  with 
the  object  of  placing  a pretended  son  of  Ranjit  Singh  on  the 
throne,  its  administration  was  generally  peaceful  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in  1857.  The  Dhunds  and  other  tribes 
of  the  Murree  Hills,  incited  by  Hindustani  agents,  rose  in  in- 
surrection, and  the  authorities  received  information  from  a 
faithful  native  of  a projected  attack  upon  the  station  of  Murree 
in  time  to  concert  measures  for  defence.  The  ladies,  who  were 
present  in  large  numbers,  were  placed  in  safety  ; the  Europeans 
and  police  were  drawn  up  in  a cordon  round  the  station ; and 
when  the  enemy  arrived  expecting  no  resistance,  they  met  with 
a hot  reception,  which  caused  them  to  withdraw  in  disorder, 
and  shortly  after  to  disband.  In  1904  the  tahslls  of  Attock, 
Fatahjang,  and  Pindi  Gheb  were  transferred  from  Rawalpindi 
to  the  newly  constituted  Attock  District. 

The  principal  remains  of  antiquity  are  described  in  the 
articles  on  Manikiala  and  Shahdheri.  The  country  round 
the  latter  place  abounds  in  Buddhist  remains,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  which  is  the  Balar  stupa. 
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The  population  of  the  District  at  the  last  three  enumerations  The 
was:  (1881)  471,079)  (1891)  533)740,  and  (1901)  558,699,  people, 
dwelling  in  2 towns  and  1,180  villages.  It  increased  by  4-7  per 
cent,  during  the  last  decade.  The  District  is  divided  into  four 
tahs'ils,  Rawalpindi,  Kahuta,  Murree,  and  Gujar  Khan, 
the  head-quarters  of  each  being  at  the  place  from  which  it  is 
named.  The  towns  are  the  municipalities  of  Rawalpindi,  the 
administrative  head-quarters  of  the  District,  and  Murree,  the 
summer  station. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  statistics  of  population 
in  1901  : — 


'Tahsil, 

Area  in  square 
miles. 

Number  of 

Population. 

Population  per 
square  mile. 

Percentage  of 
variation  in 

population  be- 

tween 1891 
and  1901. 

Number  of 

persons  able 

to  read  and 

write. 

o5> 

a 

0 

H 

Villages. 

Rawalpindi 

764 

1 

448 

261,101 

341-7 

+ 7-4 

24,924 

Murree 

258 

I 

120 

52,303 

202*7 

+ 14*3 

1,463 

Kahuta 

• • • 

231 

94,729 

207-9 

-H  2.6 

3,119 

Gujar  Khan 

568 

« • • 

381 

150,566 

265.1 

— 1.2 

6,513 

District  total 

2,010 

2 

0 

00 

M 

558,699 

00 

6 

+ 4*7 

36,019 

Note.— The  figures  for  the  areas  of  tahsils  are  taken  from  revenue  returns.  The 
total  District  area  is  that  given  in  the  Census  Report. 


Muhammadans  number  466,918,  or  more  than  83  per  cent, 
of  the  total;  Hindus,  57,325  ; and  Sikhs,  26,363. 

The  most  numerous  tribe  is  that  of  the  land-owning  Rajputs,  Castes  and 
who  number  101,000,  or  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  population, 

Next  come  the  Awans  with  39,000 ; after  them  the  Jats, 

Gujars,  and  Dhunds,  with  35,000,  26,000,  and  23,000  re- 
spectively. Other  important  agricultural  castes  are  the  Sattis 
(17,000),  Maliars  (17,000),  Gakhars  (13,000),  Mughals  (13,000), 

Janjuas  (8,000),  and  Pathans  (7,000).  Saiyids  and  Kureshis 
number  13,000  and  9,000  respectively.  The  Khattrls  (30,000) 
and  Aroras  (6,000)  are  the  only  commercial  castes.  Brahmans 
number  15,000,  including  1,000  Muhials ; Shaikhs,  partly  agri- 
culturists and  partly  traders,  12,000.  Of  the  artisan  classes, 
the  Julahas  (weavers,  23,000),  Tarkhans  (carpenters,  17,000), 

MochTs  (shoemakers  and  leather-workers,  13,000),  Kumhars 
(potters,  10,000),  Lohars  (blacksmiths,  8,000),  and  Telis  (oil- 
pressers,  8,000)  are  the  most  important ; and  of  the  menials, 
the  Chuhras  and  Musallis  (sweepers  and  scavengers,  14,000) 
and  Nais  (barbers,  7,000).  Kashmiris  number  18,000.  Of 
the  total  population,  64  per  cent,  are  dependent  on  agriculture. 

Many  of  the  leading  tribes,  Gakhars,  Janjuas,  and  Rajputs, 
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enlist  in  the  Indian  army.  Sattis,  Dhanials,  Brahmans,  and 
Khattris  are  also  enlisted,  and  many  of  them  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  courage  and  loyalty. 

The  American  United  Presbyterian  Mission  was  established 
at  Rawalpindi  in  1856.  It  has  a church  in  the  town,  and 
maintains  an  Arts  college,  a large  high  school  with  two 
branches,  and  three  girls’  schools.  There  are  Roman  Catholic 
Missions  at  Rawalpindi  and  Murree,  and  at  Yusufpur,  close 
to  Rawalpindi  cantonment.  Native  Christians  numbered  51 1 
in  1901. 

More  than  98  per  cent,  of  the  cultivation  depends  entirely  on 
the  rainfall.  In  the  hills  the  rain  is  abundant,  and  the  cul- 
tivation, which  is  carried  on  in  terraced  fields  along  the  hill- 
sides, is  classed  as  secure  from  famine.  Three-quarters  of  the 
crops  are  grown  in  the  autumn  harvest.  The  rest  of  the  Dis- 
trict is  an  undulating  plateau,  much  cut  up  by  ravines.  The  soil 
is  usually  a light-brown  fertile  loam,  the  fields  are  carefully 
embanked,  and  the  tillage  is  generally  good.  The  rainfall  is 
sufficient ; and  the  regularity  and  abundance  of  the  winter 
rains  protect  the  District  from  a grain  famine  in  the  worst 
years,  while  the  proximity  of  the  hills  mitigates  a fodder 
famine.  The  spring  crop  is  the  principal  harvest. 

The  District  is  chiefly  held  by  small  peasant  proprietors. 
The  following  table  shows  the  main  statistics  of  cultivation  in 
1903-4,  areas  being  in  square  miles  : — 


TahsU. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forest. 

Rawalpindi 

764 

380 

7 

37 

67 

Murree 

258 

62 

3 

16 

157 

Kahuta 

4.'^  7 

I5I 

I 

21 

179 

Gujar  Khan 

567 

346 

I 

39 

9 

Total 

2,046* 

939 

12 

1T3 

412 

* These  figures,  which  do  not  agree  with  the  area  as  shown  on  p.  163,  are  taken  from 
later  returns. 


The  chief  crops  of  the  spring  harvest  are  wheat  and  barley, 
the  areas  under  which  in  1903-4  were  325  and  18  square 
miles,  while  in  the  autumn  harvest  jowdr,  bdjra,  and  pulses 
covered  33,  180,  and  50  square  miles  respectively. 

The  area  cultivated  has  increased  by  9 per  cent,  since  the 
settlement  of  1880-7.  The  people  exercise  considerable  care 
in  the  selection  of  seed  for  wheat  and  maize.  Loans  from 
Government  for  sinking  wells  are  rarely  taken,  as  the  country 
is  not  adapted  for  wells. 
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The  cattle  are  small  and  not  good  milkers,  and  attempts  to  Cattle, 

improve  the  breed  by  the  introduction  of  Hissar  bulls  were  not  Ponws,and 

sheep. 

successful.  The  cattle  of  the  hills  are  small,  but  hardy.  A fine 
breed  of  camels  is  kept ; they  are  not  adapted  for  riding,  but 
make  excellent  pack  animals.  Horse-breeding  is  popular,  and 
many  good  animals  are  reared  ; a good  deal  of  mule-breeding 
is  also  carried  on.  The  Army  Remount  department  maintains 
26  horse  and  91  donkey  stallions,  and  the  District  board  8 pony 
and  5 donkey  stallions.  A large  horse  fair  is  held  yearly  at 
Rawalpindi.  Targe  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  of  inferior  breeds 
are  kept  in  the  Murree  and  Kahuta  Hills. 

There  is  very  little  irrigation.  Of  the  total  area  cultivated  in  Irrigation. 
1903-4  only  12  square  miles,  or  about  i per  cent.,  were  classed 
as  irrigated.  Of  this  area,  2,946  acres  were  irrigated  from 
wells  and  4,870  acres  from  tanks  and  streams.  In  addition, 

3,512  acres  were  subject  to  inundation  from  various  streams, 
and  the  canal  irrigation  is  entirely  from  private  channels  taking 
off  from  them.  Only  1,103  masonry  wells  were  in  use,  all 
worked  with  Persian  wheels  by  cattle,  but  there  were  over  543 
lever  wells,  unbricked  wells,  and  water-lifts. 

The  forests  are  of  some  importance,  comprising  152  square  Forests, 
miles  of  ‘reserved,’  76  of  protected,  and  249  of  unclassed 
forests  under  the  Forest  department,  besides  21  square  miles 
of  military  reserve,  and  about  one  square  mile  under  the 
Deputy-Commissioner.  The  most  important  are  the  hill 
forests  of  Murree' and  Kahuta.  The  others  are  forests  only  in 
name,  consisting  merely  of  scrub  or  grass.  In  1904-5  the 
revenue  from  the  forests  under  the  Forest  department  was 
Rs.  45,000,  and  from  those  under  the  Deputy-Commissioner 
Rs.  900. 

The  District  produces  no  minerals  of  commercial  impor-  Minerals, 
tance.  Lignite  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  Murree  Hills, 
and  petroleum  is  found  in  small  quantities  near  Rawalpindi. 

Gypsum  occurs  in  considerable  quantities.  A little  gold  is 
washed  from  the  beds  of  various  streams. 

The  District  possesses  no  important  indigenous  manufac-  Arts  and 
tures,  but  cotton  is  woven  everywhere,  and  the  silk  embroidered 
phTdkdris  of  Rawalpindi  are  of  some  merit.  Lacquered  legs 
for  bedsteads  and  other  pieces  of  native  furniture  are  made 
locally,  and  there  is  some  output  of  saddles  and  shoes.  The 
principal  factories  are  the  North-Western  Railway  locomotive 
and  carriage  works,  where  the  number  of  employes  in  1904 
was  1,455 ; and  the  arsenal,  which  in  the  same  year  gave  employ- 
ment to  569  persons.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Rawalpindi 
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gas-works  with  170  employes,  2 breweries  with  391,  a tent 
factory  with  252,  an  iron  foundry  with  123,  and  four  smaller 
factories  with  an  aggregate  of  150.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Murree  Brewery,  all  of  these  are  situated  at  Rawalpindi  town. 

Trade  consists  chiefly  in  the  supply  of  necessaries  to  the 
stations  of  Rawalpindi  and  Murree,  and  the  through  traffic 
with  Kashmir.  The  District  exports  food-grains  and  oilseeds, 
and  imports  piece-goods,  rice,  hardware,  tea,  and  salt.  A good 
deal  of  timber  comes  from  Kashmir.  Rawalpindi  and  Gujar 
Khan  are  the  chief  centres  of  trade. 

The  District  is  traversed  by  the  main  line  of  the  North- 
Western  Railway,  with  a branch  from  Golra  junction  to  KhushM 
garh.  The  metalled  roads  are  the  grand  trunk  road,  which  runs 
by  the  side  of  the  main  line  of  rail,  and  the  Kashmir  road  and 
the  Khushalgarh  road  from  Rawalpindi  town.  These  are 
maintained  from  Provincial  funds.  A service  of  tongas  runs 
between  Rawalpindi  and  Murree,  but  a railway  connecting  the 
two  places  is  projected.  The  unmetalled  roads,  which  are  all 
under  the  District  board,  are  not  fit  for  wheeled  traffic,  the 
place  of  which  is  taken  by  pack  animals. 

Although  the  District  has  from  time  to  time  suffered  from 
scarcity,  it  has  not,  at  any  rate  since  annexation,  been  visited 
by  serious  famine,  and  the  hill  tahsils  may  be  considered  as 
quite  secure. 

The  District  is  divided  into  four  tahsils^  Rawalpindi, 
Gujar  Khan,  Murree,  and  Kahuta,  each  under  a iahsilddr 
and  a naib-tahsllddr.  The  Deputy-Commissioner  is  aided  by 
five  Assistant  or  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners,  one  of  whom 
is  in  charge  of  the  District  treasury.  During  the  hot  season 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  holds  charge  of  the  Murree  sub- 
division, which  consists  of  the  Murree  tahsll. 

Civil  judicial  work  is  disposed  of  by  a District  Judge  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Divisional  Judge  of  the  Rawalpindi  Civil 
Division,  one  Subordinate  Judge,  and  two  Munsifs,  of  whom 
one  sits  at  head-quarters  and  the  other  at  Gujar  Khan.  There 
are  two  Cantonment  Magistrates  in  the  Rawalpindi  cantonment 
and  several  honorary  magistrates  in  the  District.  Civil  litigation 
presents  no  special  features.  The  predominant  forms  of  crime 
are  burglary  and  theft,  though  murders  are  also  frequent ; but 
serious  crime  is  rare  in  the  hill  tahsils^  and  the  Muhammadan 
peasants  of  the  Rawalpindi  and  Gujar  Khan  tahsils  are  indus- 
trious and  peaceable. 

For  a long  period  prior  to  1770  the  greater  part  of  the 
District  was  subject  to  the  Gakhars.  They  realized  their 
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revenue  by  appraisement  of  the  standing  crop  at  each  harvest, 
current  prices  being  taken  into  account,  and  the  demand 
(which  was  generally  moderate)  being  levied  in  grain  or  cash 
by  mutual  agreement.  No  revenue  was  realized  from  the  hill 
tracts.  From  1770  to  1830  the  Sikhs  pursued  their  usual  policy 
of  exacting  all  they  could,  until  Ranjit  Singh  ordered  a mode- 
rate assessment  to  be  made.  Ten  years  of  good  government 
under  Bhai  Dul  Singh  were  followed  by  six  of  oppression  h 

After  annexation  the  hill  tracts  were  summarily  assessed,  and 
the  demand  of  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh  of  Kashmir  (who  had 
been  revenue  assignee  under  the  Sikhs)  was  reduced  by  one- 
third.  In  the  plains,  however,  John  Nicholson  imposed  an 
enhanced  demand,  based  ’on  the  estimates  of  the  oppressive 
Sikh  officials,  with  disastrous  results.  When  the  first  summary 
settlement  of  the  whole  District  was  made  in  1851,  the  people 
were  heavily  in  debt  and  clamouring  for  relief.  Large  reductions 
were  allowed  in  the  demand,  and  the  assessment  worked  well 
until  the  first  regular  settlement  was  effected  in  i860.  This 
resulted  in  a further  reduction  of  5-J  per  cent.,  and  a more 
equal  distribution  of  the  demand  over  the  villages.  The  settle- 
ment proved  satisfactory,  and  was  allowed  to  run  on  for  twenty 
years  instead  of  the  ten  for  which  it  had  been  sanctioned. 

A revised  settlement,  completed  in  1885,  was  based  on  an  all- 
round increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  cultivation.  The  new  demand 
was  pf  lakhs,  an  increase  on  the  regular  assessment  of  34  per 
cent.,  and  it  has  been  realized  with  ease.  During  the  sixteen 
years  ending  1901  only  8 per  cent,  of  one  year’s  demand  was 
remitted.  In  the  same  period  cultivation  increased  8 per  cent., 
while  prices  of  staple  crops  rose  64  per  cent.  The  District 
again  came  under  settlement  in  1902,  and  the  anticipated 
increase  in  the  demand  is  i*i  lakhs,  or  13  per  cent.  The 
average  assessment  on  ‘dry’  land  is  10  annas  (maximum,  R.  i ; 
minimum,  4 annas),  and  on  ‘wet’  land  Rs.  3-0-1  (maximum, 

Rs.  5 ; minimum,  Rs.  1-0-2),  The  demand  on  account  of 
land  revenue  and  cesses  in  1903-4  for  the  District  as  now 
constituted  was  6-6  lakhs.  The  average  size  of  a proprietary 
holding  is  9 acres  h 

The  collections  of  land  revenue  alone  and  of  total  revenue 
for  the  old  District  are  shown  on  the  next  page,  in  thousands 
of  rupees  \ 

The  District  contains  two  municipalities,  Rawalpindi  and  Local  and 
Murree.  Outside  these,  local  affairs  are  managed  by  the  nawmcipal. 

^ The  figures  in  the  paragraphs  on  land  revenue  include  the  tahslls  of 
Pindi  Gheb,  Attock,  and  Fatahjang  throughout. 
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District  board,  whose  income,  mainly  derived  from  a local 
rate,  amounted  in  1903-4  to  1-2  lakhs  h The  expenditure  in 
the  same  year  was  i-i  lakhs  the  principal  item  being 
education. 


1 880- 1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land  revenue 

Total  revenue 

6,97 

10,28 

8,58 

12,65 

8,27 

16,76 

9,82 

20,07 

Police  and 
jails. 


Education. 


Hospitals 
and  dis- 
pensaries. 


Vaccina- 

tion. 


The  regular  police  force  consists  of  820  of  all  ranks,  including 
154  cantonment  and  160  municipal  police,  and  10  mounted 
constables.  The  Superintendent  usually  has  one  Assistant  and 
7 inspectors  under  him.  The  village  watchmen  number  664. 
There  are  13  police  stations,  with  10  road-posts  in  Rawalpindi 
town.  The  District  jail  at  head-quarters  has  accommodation 
for  902  prisoners. 

The  District  stands  second  among  the  twenty-eight  Districts 
of  the  Province  in  respect  of  the  literacy  of  its  population.  In 
1901  the  proportion  of  literate  persons  was  6-9  per  cent, 
(ii  males  and  1-2  females).  The  number  of  pupils  under 
instruction  was  5,359  in  1880-1,  7,603  in  1890-1,  and  17,957^ 
in  1903-4.  In  1904-5  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  District  as 
now  constituted  was  12,227.  Education  in  Rawalpindi  is 
making  great  strides.  Five  new  high  schools  have  been  opened 
since  1881,  and  two  Anglo-vernacular  middle  schools,  besides 
an  Arts  college  maintained  by  the  mission.  The  great  advance 
made  in  female  education  is  largely  due  to  the  exertions  of 
the  late  Baba  Sir  Khem  Singh  Bedi,  K.C.I.E.,  who  opened 
a number  of  schools  for  girls  and  undertook  their  management. 
In  1904-5  the  total  expenditure  on  education  in  the  District 
as  now  constituted  amounted  to  i-i  lakhs,  of  which  District 
funds  contributed  Rs.  18,000  and  municipal  funds  Rs.  14,000. 
Fees  realized  Rs.  31,000,  and  the  Provincial  Government  made 
grants  amounting  to  Rs.  18,000. 

Besides  the  Rawalpindi  civil  hospital  and  two  city  branch 
dispensaries,  the  District  possesses  three  outlying  dispensaries. 
At  these  institutions  during  1904  a total  of  120,456  out-patients 
and  1,606  in-patients  were  treated,  and  5,405  operations  were 
performed.  The  expenditure  was  Rs.  21,000,  of  which  muni- 
cipal funds  provided  Rs.  16,000.  The  Lady  Roberts  Home  for 
invalid  officers  is  situated  at  Murree. 

The  number  of  successful  vaccinations  in  1903-4  was  12,546, 

‘ These  include  the  figures  for  the  three  tahsils  of  Attock,  Fatahjang, 
and  Pindi  Gheb,  since  transferred  to  Attock  District. 
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representing  24*2  per  t,ooo  of  the  population.  The  Vaccination 
Act  is  in  force  in  Rawalpindi  and  Murree  towns. 

[F.  A.  Robertson,  District  Gazetteer  (1895);  Settlement 
Report  (1893) ; and  Custo?nary  Law  of  the  Rdwalpindi  District 
(1887).] 

Rawalpindi  Tahsil. — North-western  tahsil  of  Rawalpindi 
District,  Punjab,  lying  between  33°  19'  and  33°  50'  N.  and  72° 
34'  and  73°  23'  E.,  with  an  area  of  764  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1901  was  261,101,  compared  with  243,141  in 
1891.  The  tahsil  contains  the  town  and  cantonment  of  Rawal- 
pindi (population,  87,688),  the  head-quarters;  and  448  villages. 
The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  2-6  lakhs. 
Manikiala  and  Shahdheri  are  places  of  great  archaeological 
interest.  The  Sohan  river,  which  crosses  the  tahsil  from  east 
to  west,  divides  it  into  two  distinct  portions.  To  the  north  lie 
the  rich  plains  round  Rawalpindi  town,  sloping  up  to  the  out- 
lying spurs  of  the  Himalayas,  which  form  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  tahsil.  To  the  south  the  country  is  cut  up  by  torrent 
beds  and  ravines  into  little  plateaux,  which  vary  in  soil  and 
character,  but  resemble  each  other  in  difficulty  of  access. 

Murree  Tahsil. — Northern  tahsil  of  Rawalpindi  District, 
Punjab,  lying  between  33°  42'  and  34°  T N.  and  73°  12' and 
73°  36'  E.,  with  an  area  of  258  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Jhelum  river,  which  cuts  it  off  from  Kashmir 
territory.  The  tahsil  is  composed  of  three  main  spurs,  running 
north  and  south,  with  intervening  valleys  and  connecting  ridges. 
The  most  westerly  is  the  Murree  spur,  which  rises  to  7,517  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  highest  point  in  the  District.  The  higher 
hills  are  thickly  wooded  with  pine  and  fir,  while  the  lower 
slopes  bear  a plentiful  growth  of  oak,  acacia,  &c.  The  popula- 
tion in  1901  was  52,303,  compared  with  45,772  in  1891.  The 
hill  station  of  Murree  is  the  tahsil  head-quarters,  and  it  also 
contains  120  villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted 
in  1903-4  to  Rs.  16,000. 

Kahuta. — Eastern  tahsil  of  Rawalpindi  District,  Punjab, 
lying  in  the  Lower  Himalayas,  between  33°  18'  and  33°  48'  N. 
and  73°  15'  and  73°  39^  E.,  with  an  area  of  457  square  miles. 
Its  eastern  border  rests  upon  the  Jhelum  river.  The  whole 
of  the  tahsil  except  the  south-west  corner  lies  in  the  hills,  which 
in  the  north  reach  an  elevation  of  over  6,000  feet.  The  popu- 
lation in  1901  was  94,729,  compared  with  92,372  in  1891. 
It  contains  231  villages,  of  which  Kahuta  is  the  head-quarters. 
The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  1*2  lakhs. 

Gujar  Khan. — Southern  tahsil  of  Rawalpindi  District, 
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Punjab,  lying  between  33°  4'  and  33°  26'  N.  and  72°  56'  and 
73°  37'  E.,  with  an  area  of  567  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Jhelum  river,  which  cuts  it  off  from  Kashmir 
territory.  Except  for  a low  ridge  of  sandstone  hills  along  the 
Jhelum,  the  tahsll  consists  of  a plain  intersected  by  numerous 
ravines.  The  population  in  1901  was  150,566,  compared  with 
152,455  in  1891.  It  contains  381  villages,  of  which  Gujar 
Khan  is  the  head-quarters.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses 
amounted  in  1903-4  to  2-7  lakhs. 

Manikiala. — Village  and  group  of  ruins  in  the  District  and 
tahsll  of  Rawalpindi,  Punjab,  situated  in  33°  27'  N.  and  73° 
17'  E.,  midway  between  Hassan  Abdal  and  Jhelum.  Popula- 
tion (1901),  734.  The  remains  consist  of  a great  tope  or  stupa 
south  of  the  modern  village,  together  with  fourteen  smaller 
buildings  of  the  same  class,  fifteen  monasteries,  and  many 
isolated  massive  stone  walls.  Local  tradition  connects  these 
ruins  with  the  name  of  an  eponymous  Raja,  Man  or  Manik, 
who  built  the  great  stupa.  According  to  the  current  legend, 
an  ancient  city  named  Manikpur  stood  upon  the  site,  inhabited 
by  seven  Rakshasas  or  demons.  Rasalu,  son  of  Salivahana, 
Raja  of  Sialkot,  was  the  enemy  of  these  demons,  who  daily 
devoured  by  lot  one  of  the  people  of  Manikpur.  Accordingly, 
Rasalu  once  took  the  place  of  the  victim,  went  out  to  meet  the 
demons,  and  slew  them  all  save  one,  who  still  lives  in  the  cavern 
of  Gandgarh.  In  this  legend  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  saw 
a Hinduized  version  of  the  Buddhist  story,  in  which  Gautama 
Buddha  offers  up  his  body  to  appease  the  hunger  of  seven  tiger 
cubs.  Hiuen  Tsiang  places  the  scene  of  this  legend  south-east 
of  Shahdheri,  which  agrees  with  the  bearing  of  ManikiMa  from 
the  latter  ruins.  At  this  spot  stood  the  famous  sticpa  of  the 
‘ body-offering,’  one  of  the  four  great  stupas  of  North-Western 
India.  The  stupa  was  explored  by  General  Court  in  1834, 
and  Cunningham  states  that  the  inscription  on  it  twice  makes 
mention  of  the  sacrifice  of  Buddha’s  body.  All  the  existing 
remains  present  the  appearance  of  religious  buildings,  without 
any  trace  of  a city  or  fortress.  The  people  point  to  the  high 
ground  immediately  west  of  the  great  stupa  as  the  site  of  Raja 
Man’s  palace,  because  pieces  of  plaster  occur  there  only  among 
the  ruins ; but  the  Satraps  of  Taxila  may  very  probably  have 
taken  up  their  residence  upon  this  spot  when  they  came 
to  worship  at  the  famous  shrine.  A town  of  1,500  or  2,000 
houses  may  also  have  extended  northward,  and  occupied  the 
whole  rising  ground  now  covered  by  the  village  of  Manikiala. 
But  the  place  must  be  regarded  as  mainly  an  ancient  religious 
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centre,  full  of  costly  monasteries  and  shrines,  with  massive 
walls  of  cut  stone.  The  people  unanimously  affirm  that 
the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  quantity  of  charcoal 
and  ashes  found  among  the  ruins  strongly  confirms  their 
belief.  Manikiala  is  one  of  the  sites  for  which  is  claimed 
the  honour  of  being  the  burial-place  of  Alexander’s  horse 
Bucephalus. 

Murree  Town. — Hill  sanitarium  and  head-quarters  of  the 
tahsil  of  the  same  name  in  Rawalpindi  District,  Punjab,  situated 
in  33°  55'  N.  and  73°  23'  E.,  39  miles  from  Rawalpindi  town, 
on  a spur  of  the  Himalayas,  at  the  height  of  7,517  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  population  in  March,  1901,  was  1,844,  but  in 
the  summer  it  probably  anlounts  to  over  10,000.  In  the  hot 
season  it  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Northern  Command.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Rawalpindi 
Division  and  the  Deputy-Commissioner  of  Rawalpindi  also 
reside  in  it  during  part  pf  the  hot  season,  for  which  period  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  subdivision 
consisting  of  the  Murree  tahsil.  The  site  was  selected  in  1850 
almost  immediately  after  The  annexation  of  the  Province,  and 
building  operations  commenced  at  once.  In  1851  temporary 
accommodation  was  provided  for  a detachment  of  troops ; and 
in  1853  permanent  barracks  were  erected.  The  garrison 
generally  consists  of  three  mountain  batteries.  In  1873,  1874, 
and  1875  Murree  was  the  summer  head-quarters  of  the  Punjab 
Government.  It  is  connected  with  Rawalpindi  town  by  a service 
of  tongas.  The  houses  crown  the  summit  and  sides  of  an 
irregular  ridge,  commanding  magnificent  views  over  forest-clad 
hill-sides  into  deep  valleys  studded  with  villages  and  cultivated 
fields.  The  neighbouring  hills  are  covered  during  the  summer 
with  encampments  of  British  troops,  while  the  station  itself 
is  filled  with  European  visitors  from  the  plains  and  travellers 
to  Kashmir.  A fine  view  of  the  snowy  peaks  of  Kashmir 
is  to  be  had  on  a clear  day,  and  the  crest  of  Nanga  Parbat 
(26,182  feet)  can  sometimes  be  seen.  The  municipality  was 
created  in  1850.  The  income  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1902-3  averaged  Rs.  49,500,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  48,200. 
In  1903-4  the  income  and  expenditure  were  Rs.  51,400,  chiefly 
from  octroi,  and  Rs.  54,400  respectively.  The  income  and 
expenditure  of  cantonment  funds  averaged  Rs.  10,000  between 
1893  and  1903.  The  chief  educational  institutions  are  the 
Lawrence  Military  Asylum  for  soldiers’  children,  and  the 
St.  Denys’  and  Convent  English  schools  for  girls.  The  station 
contains  the  Lady  Roberts  Home  for  invalid  officers  and 
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a branch  of  the  Alliance  Bank  of  Simla.  The  Murree  Brewery 
is  the  only  industrial  concern  of  any  importance. 

Rawalpindi  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  Division,  Dis- 
trict, and  tahsll  of  Rawalpindi,  Punjab,  situated  in  33°  36'  N. 
and  73°  7'  E.,  on  the  North-Western  Railway  and  the  grand 
trunk  road,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Leh,  a muddy 
sluggish  stream,  flowing  between  precipitous  banks,  and 
separating  the  town  from  the  cantonment ; distant  by  rail 
1,443  niiles  from  Calcutta,  1,479  from  Bombay,  and  908  from 
Karachi.  The  population,  including  cantonments,  at  the 
last  three  enumerations  was:  (1881)  52,975,  (1891)  73,795, 
and  (1901)  87,688,  including  40,807  Muhammadans,  33,227 
Hindus,  6,302  Sikhs,  6,278  Christians,  and  1,008  Jains.  The 
present  town  is  of  quite  modern  origin  ; but  Sir  Alexander 
Cunningham  identified  certain  ruins  on  the  site  of  the  canton- 
ment with  the  ancient  city  of  Gajipur  or  Gajnipur,  the  capital 
of  the  Bhatti  tribe  in  the  ages  preceding  the  Christian  era. 
Graeco-Bactrian  coins,  together  with  ancient  bricks,  occur 
over  an  area  of  2 square  miles.  Known  within  historical  times 
as  Fatehpur  Baori,  Rawalpindi  fell  into  decay  during  one  of  the 
Mongol  invasions  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Jhanda  Khan, 
a Gakhar  chief,  restored  the  town  and  gave  it  its  present  name. 
Sardar  Milka  Singh,  a Sikh  adventurer,  occupied  it  in  1765, 
and  invited  traders  from  the  neighbouring  commercial  centres 
of  Jhelum  and  Shahpur  to  settle  in  his  territory.  Early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  Rawalpindi  became  for  a time  the  refuge 
of  Shah  Shuja,  the  exiled  king  of  Kabul,  and  of  his  brother 
Shah  Zaman.  The  present  native  infantry  lines  mark  the  site 
of  a battle  fought  by  the  Gakhars  under  their  famous  chief 
Sultan  Mukarrab  Khan  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  was  at  Rawalpindi  that,  on  March  14,  1849,  the  Sikh  army 
under  Chattar  Singh  and  Sher  Singh  finally  laid  down  their 
arms  after  the  battle  of  Gujrat.  On  the  introduction  of 
British  rule,  RawMpindi  became  the  site  of  a cantonment,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  head-quarters  of  a Division  ; while  its 
connexion  with  the  main  railway  system  by  the  extension  of  the 
North-Western  Railway  to  Peshawar  immensely  developed  both 
its  size  and  commercial  importance.  The  municipality  was 
created  in  1867.  The  income  and  expenditure  during  the  ten 
years  ending  1902-3  averaged  2-1  lakhs.  In  1903-4  the  income 
and  expenditure  were  i-8  lakhs  and  2-1  lakhs  respectively. 
The  chief  item  of  income  was  octroi  (i-6  lakhs);  and  the 
expenditure  included  administration  (Rs.  35,000),  conservancy 
(Rs.  27,000),  hospitals  and  dispensaries  (Rs.  25,000),  public 
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works  (Rs.  9,000),  and  public  safety  (Rs.  17,000).  The  canton- 
ment, with  a population  in  1901  of  40,61 1,  is  the  most  important 
in  India.  It  contains  one  battery  of  horse  and  one  of  field 
artillery,  one  mountain  battery,  one  company  of  garrison 
artillery,  and  one  ammunition  column  of  field  artillery  ; one 
regiment  of  British  and  one  of  native  cavalry  ; two  of  British 
and  two  of  native  infantry ; and  two  companies  sappers  and 
miners,  with  a balloon  section.  It  is  the  winter  head-quarters 
of  the  Northern  Command,  and  of  the  Rawalpindi  military 
division.  An  arsenal  was  established  here  in  1883.  The 
income  and  expenditure  from  cantonment  funds  during  the 
ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  96,000  and  Rs.  93,000 
respectively.  The  chief  educational  institutions  are  the  Gov- 
ernment normal  school,  the  Gordon  Arts  college  maintained 
by  the  American  United  IPresbyterian  Mission,  and  five  aided 
Anglo-vernacular  high  schools.  The  cantonment  also  contains 
an  English  and  several  Anglo-vernacular  middle  schools,  and 
an  English  convent  school  for  girls.  The  town  has  a civil 
hospital,  with  two  branch  dispensaries.  Rawalpindi  has  a large 
carrying  trade  with  Kashmir.  The  principal  factories  are  the 
North-Western  Railway  locomotive  and  carriage  works,  where 
the  number  of  employes  in  1904  was  1,455  1 arsenal, 

which  in  the  same  year  gave  employment  to  569  persons. 
Besides  these,  the  RawMpindi  gas-works  had  170  employes;  a 
branch  of  the  Murree  Brewery,  200;  a tent  factory,  252;  an 
iron  foundry,  123;  and  four  smaller  factories  an  aggregate 
of  150.  The  horse  fair  held  by  the  District  board  in  April  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  Punjab.  There  are  branches  of  the 
Alliance  Bank  of  Simla  and  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  India 
in  the  cantonment. 

Shahdheri  {^Dheri  Shdhdn,  ‘ the  kings’  mound  ’).  Village 
in  the  District  and  tahsil  of  Rawalpindi,  Punjab,  situated  in 
33°  \ Y N.  and  72°  49'  E.,  8 miles  south-east  of  Hassan  Abdal. 
To  the  north-east  lie  extensive  and  well-preserved  ruins,  identi- 
fied by  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  as  those  of  Takshasila,  the 
Taxila  of  the  Greek  historians.  These  ruins  lie  in  six  distinct 
sites,  Bir,  Hatial,  Sir-Kap-ka-kot,  Kacha  Kot,  Babarkhana,  and 
Sir-Sukh-ka-kot.  Of  these,  the  mound  at  Bir  rises  above  the 
banks  of  the  Tapra  Nala,  the  Tiber-nabon  of  the  Pseudo- 
Kallisthenes.  Hatial,  a fortified  spur  of  the  Mar-gala  (‘  be- 
headed ’)  range,  was  probably  the  ancient  citadel.  Sir-Kap,  or 
the  fort  of  ‘ the  beheaded,’  was  a fortified  city,  united  to  the 
citadel  by  a wall  of  circumvallation.  The  remaining  three 
sites  appear  to  be  more  modern ; but  near  Babarkhana  lie  the 
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ruins  called  Sirl-ki-pind,  which  would  appear  to  be  the  great 
Sirsha-danam  or  ‘ head-offering  ’ stupa  of  Buddha  built  by 
Asoka  and  mentioned  by  Hiuen  Tsiang.  Takshasila,  the 
Sanskrit  form  of  the  name,  means  ‘ the  hewn  rock,’  or  more 
probably  ‘ the  rock  of  Takshaka,’  the  great  Naga  king.  At 
the  Macedonian  invasion,  and  for  many  centuries  later,  Taxila 
was  a rich  and  flourishing  city.  Alexander  found  it  ruled  by 
Omphis  (Sanskrit,  Ambhi),  generally  known  by  his  dynastic 
title  of  Taxiles,  who  resigned  his  kingdom  to  the  invader. 
About  eighty  years  later  it  was  taken  by  Asoka,  and  from  it 
he  governed  the  Punjab  before  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Magadha.  About  200  b.c.  it  became  a Graeco-Bactrian 
dependency,  and  rather  more  than  half  a century  later  passed 
to  the  Indo-Parthians,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the 
Kushans  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.  d.  About  a.  d.  50 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  visited  it,  and  says  it  was  the  capital  of 
Phraates,  whose  dominions  corresponded  with  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Porus,  and  describes  its  beautiful  temple  of 
porphyry.  It  was  also  visited  by  Fa  Hian  in  a.  d.  400,  and  by 
Hiuen  Tsiang  in  630  and  643.  Both  these  pilgrims  describe 
it  as  a place  of  great  sanctity  and  the  scene  of  Buddha’s 
sacrifice  of  his  head.  After  this  Taxila  disappears  from 
history. 

Attock  District  (Atak). — District  of  the  Rawalpindi 
" Division  of  the  Punjab,  lying  between  32°  34'  and  34°  o'  N. 
and  71°  42'  and  73°  i'  E.,  with  an  area  of  4,022  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  the  Indus,  which 
separates  it  from  the  Districts  of  Kohat  and  Peshawar  in 
the  North-West  Frontier  Province;  and  on  the  north-east  by 
the  Hazara  District  of  the  same  Province ; while  it  adjoins  the 
Punjab  Districts  of  Rawalpindi  on  the  east,  Jhelum  on  the 
south-east,  Shahpur  on  the  south,  and  MianwMi  on  the  south- 
west. In  shape  an  irregular  oval,  its  northern  extremity  falls 
into  two  zones,  the  northern  comprising  the  fertile  Chach 
plain,  the  southern  a dry,  sandy,  and  stony  tract  which  rises  to 
the  Kala-Chitta  Pahar  or  ‘black  and  white  range,’  which 
separates  it  from  the  central  portion.  The  Chach  plain  and 
the  western  half  of  the  dry,  sandy  zone  form  the  tahsil  of 
Attock.  The  central  portion  consists  of  a wide  plain,  stretch- 
ing across  the  District  from  east  to  west  and  also  containing 
two  distinct  zones  : the  northern  of  poor  and  stony  soil ; the 
southern  fertilized  by  the  waters  of  the  eastern  and  the  western 
Sll,  two  streams  which  run  into  the  Sohan  river.  The  fertility 
of  this  zone  decreases  from  east  to  west,  its  south-west  corner 
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comprising  the  wild  and  barren  ravines  round  Narrara  and 
Makhad.  The  Fatahjang  tahsil  comprises  the  eastern  half  of 
this  central  portion  with  the  eastern  half  of  the  dry  zone  north 
of  the  Kala-Chitta  Pahar,  the  western  half  forming  the  Pindi 
Gheb  tahsil.  South  of  the  Sohan  lies  the  high  plateau  of  the 
Talagang  tahsil^  which  rising  to  the  Salt  Range,  here  parallel 
to  the  Sohan,  is  scoured  by  the  deep  mountain  torrents  that 
descend  from  the  range  into  that  river. 

The  District  lies  entirely  on  Tertiary  rocks,  with  the  excep-  Geology, 
tion  of  a band  of  Nummulitic  limestone  forming  the  Khairi 
Murat  ridge ; the  oldest  of  these  are  the  Murree  beds,  which 
run  as  a narrow  band  across  the  northern  part  of  the  District. 

They  are  composed  of  red  and  purple  clays,  with  grey  and 
purplish  sandstones,  and  are  probably  of  miocene  age.  These 

A 

are  succeeded  to  the  south  by  a great  spread  of  lower  Siwalik 
sandstone,  which  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  District  and 
contains  a rich  mammalian  fauna  of  pliocene  age.  It  is  over- 
lain  by  the  upper  Siwalik  conglomerates  and  sandstones,  which 
occur  at  Makhad  on  the  Indus  and  other  localities.  Still 
farther  south  the  lower  Siwalik  sandstone  is  continuous  with 
the  similar  beds  of  the  Salt  Range  h 

The  flora  is  scanty,  except  where  there  are  springs  or  water-  Botany, 
courses,  as  at  Hassan  Abdal ; but  the  proportion  of  West  Asian 
types  is  considerable,  and  a few  species,  hardly  found  farther 
eastwards,  except  at  high  altitudes,  occur  here  at  low  elevation. 

In  the  actual  valley  of  the  Indus  the  clove  pink  has  been 
observed,  and  on  low  hills  Scilla  and  Iris  are  not  uncommon, 
with  the  curious  Boucerosia.,  a fleshy  Asclepiad,  like  the  South 
African  Stapelias,  the  leaves  of  which  are  cooked  or  pickled  as 
a relish.  Timber  and  fruit  trees  are  practically  unknown 
except  in  gardens,  or  in  that  portion  of  the  Salt  Range  which 
has  been  allotted  to  the  newly  formed  District. 

A few  uridl  are  found  in  the  Narrara  hills,  and  throughout  Fauna, 
the  south-west  of  the  Pindi  Gheb  tahsil.  Sometimes  stray 
ones  from  the  Salt  Range  are  seen  in  Talagang.  ‘ Ravine 
deer’  (Indian  gazelle)  are  occasionally  found  in  the  Attock 
tahsil.  Mahseer,  bachwa.,  and  other  fish  are  caught  in  the 
Haro,  Sohan,  and  Indus. 

The  temperature  differs  little  from  that  of  the  Punjab  plains.  Climate, 
though  the  Talagang  plateau,  lying  1,200  feet  above  sea-level, 
is  cooler  than  the  rest  of  the  District.  Among  the  rocks  of  rainfall. 
Attock,  the  sandy  slopes  of  Jandal,  and  the  low  hills  of 

^ Wynne,  ‘ Tertiary  Zone  and  Underlying  Rocks  in  N.-W.  Punjab,’ 

Records,  Geological  Survey  of  India,  vol.  x,  pt.  iii. 
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Narrara  and  Makhad  the  heat  in  summer  is  intense,  hot  winds 
prevail,  and  the  glare  of  the  sun,  reflected  by  white  sand  and 
hot  rocks,  is  terrific.  The  people  suffer  from  tape-worm  and 
guinea-worm  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  water,  but  are  other- 
wise robust  and  healthy.  The  annual  rainfall  varies  from 
17  inches  at  Pindi  Gheb  to  24  at  Fatahjang,  but  is  very 
uncertain. 

The  history  of  the  District  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  Rawalpindi  District.  Hassan  Abdal,  the  chief  relic  of 
the  Buddhist  period,  was  one  of  the  towns  subordinate  to  the 
capital  of  Taxila,  and  under  the  Gakhars,  Mughals,  and  Sikhs 
the  District  followed  the  fortunes  of  Rawalpindi.  The  chief 
historical  events  recorded  are  the  defeat  of  Anand  Pal  near 
Ohind  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  the  foundation  of  Attock  by 
Akbar,  and  its  vicissitudes  in  the  Sikh  Wars.  The  District  was 
constituted  in  1904,  the  tahslls  of  Attock,  Pindi  Gheb,  and 
Fatahjang  being  transferred  from  Rawalpindi  District,  and 
that  of  Talagang  from  Jhelum. 

The  antiquities  of  the  District  are  described  in  the  articles 
on  Attock  Town  and  Hassan  Abdal. 

The  population  of  the  District  at  the  last  three  enumerations 
was  : (1881)  444,307,  (1891)  448,420,  and  (1901)  464,430, 
dwelling  in  4 towns  and  614  villages.  It  increased  by  3-6  per 
cent,  during  the  last  decade,  every  tahsil  showing  an  increase 
except  Talagang,  while  the  increase  in  Fatahjang  was  only 
nominal.  The  Census  of  1901  was  taken  during  a season  of 
drought,  which  had  driven  many  of  the  men  to  migrate  to  the 
canal-irrigated  tracts  in  the  Punjab  plains  or  to  seek  work  on 
the  Mari-Attock  line,  then  under  construction.  The  District 
is  divided  into  the  four  tahslls  of  Attock,  Fatahjang,  Pindi 
Gheb,  and  Talagang,  the  head-quarters  of  each  being  at  the 
place  from  which  it  is  named,  but  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Attock  tahsil  will  shortly  be  transferred  to  Campbellpore. 
The  towns  are  the  municipalities  of  Pindi  Gheb  and  Hazro, 
the  cantonment  of  Campbellpore,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
District,  and  the  fort  of  Attock.  The  table  on  the  next  page 
shows  the  chief  statistics  of  population  in  1901. 

Muhammadans  number  419,730,  or  over  90  per  cent,  of  the 
total;  Hindus,  37,052  ; and  Sikhs,  6,991.  The  density  of  the 
population  is  very  low.  Various  dialects  of  Western  Punjabi 
are  spoken  in  the  District,  but  the  Pathans  of  the  Chach  plain 
in  the  Attock  tahsil  and  those  round  Makhad  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  Pindi  Gheb  still  speak  Pashtu. 

The  most  numerous  tribe  is  that  of  the  agricultural  Awans, 
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who  are  stronger  here  than  in  any  other  District,  numbering  occupa- 
151,000,  or  32  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Next  to 
them  come  the  Pathans  (38,000) ; the  Maliars,  a tribe  resem- 
bling the  Arains  of  the  Punjab  proper  (37,000);  and  the 
Rajputs  (26,000).  Other  important  agricultural  classes  are 
the  Gujars  (12,000),  Jats  (12,000),  Mughals  (7,000),  and 
Khattars  (6,000),  the  latter  being  practically  confined  to  this 
District.  Saiyids  are  strong,  numbering  12,000.  The  most 
important  commercial  classes  are  the  Khattris  and  Aroras, 
who  number  24,000  and  12,000  respectively.  Of  the  artisan 
classes,  the  Julahas  (weavers,  18,000),  Mochls  (shoemakers 
and  leather-workers,  13,000),  Lohars  (blacksmiths,  11,000), 
Tarkhans  (carpenters,  8,006),  Kumhars  (potters,  8,000),  and 
Telis  (oil-pressers,  7,000)  are  the  most  important.  Less  impor- 
tant are  the  Musallis  (sweepers  and  scavengers,  9,000),  Nais 
(barbers,  8,000),  and  Dhobis  (washermen,  6,000).  Kashmiris 
number  7,000.  Of  the  total  population  65  per  cent,  are  depen- 
dent on  agriculture,  there  being  no  large  towns  or  manufactures. 


Tahsil. 

Area  in  square 
miles. 

Number  of 

Population. 

Population  per 
square  mile. 

Percentage  of 
variation  in 
population  be- 
tween 1891  and 
1901. 

Number  of 
persons  able 
to  read  and 
write. 

T owns. 

1 

Villages. 

Attock 

6.S 

3 

191 

150,550 

231-3 

+ 6.7 

5^969 

Fatahjang  . 

856 

« • • 

203 

114,849 

134-2 

— 1-6 

3,666 

Pindi  Gheb 

1,498 

1 

134 

106,437 

71.2 

+ 7-1 

3,796 

Talagang  . 

1,199 

... 

86 

92,594 

77-2 

-1-5 

3,087 

District  total 

4,022 

4 

614 

464,430 

115-5 

+ 3-8 

16,518 

Note. — The  figures  for  the  areas  of  tahsils  are  taken  from  revenue  returns.  The 
total  District  area  is  that  given  in  the  Census  Report. 


There  are  Roman  Catholic  missions  at  Campbellpore  and  Christian 
Attock.  The  District  contained  only  3 native  Christians  "Missions, 
in  1901. 

In  the  north  of  the  District  the  low-lying  Chach  plain  with  General 
its  numerous  wells  is  exceedingly  fertile,  the  soil  being  chiefly 
an  alluvial  loam.  There  is  also  a good  deal  of  fertile  land  ditions. 
in  the  villages  of  the  Sohan  and  other  streams.  Elsewhere  the 
District  is  very  poor  in  natural  resources.  Wild  tracts  of  arid 
mountain  and  rock  predominate,  and  the  soil  is  light  and 
shallow,  with  stone  near  the  surface,  and  much  broken  up  by 
ravines.  The  District  is  so  sparsely  populated  that,  although 
it  suffers  periodically  from  drought,  real  famine  is  unknown. 

The  land  is  mostly  held  by  communities  of  small  peasant  Chief  agri- 
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cultural  proprietors,  but  there  are  large  zmrnndari  estates  in  the  Fatah- 

statistics  jang,  Pindi  Gheb,  and  Attock  tahsils.  The  following  table 
and  princi-  . , . . 

pal  crops,  gives  the  mam  agricultural  statistics  in  1903-4,  areas  being  in 

square  miles  : — 


Tahstl. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Attock 

651 

308 

33 

41 

Fatahjang 

866 

391 

1 1 

65 

Pindi  Gheb 

G499 

442 

7 

201 

Talagang  . 

1,198 

474 

5 

119 

Total 

4,214 

1,615 

56 

426 

Note. — The  total  area  does  not  agree  with  that  given  in  the  Census  Report,  but  is 
taken  from  a later  survey. 

Wheat,  the  most  important  product  and  the  staple  crop  of  the 
spring  harvest,  occupied  568  square  miles  in  1903-4  ; gram  and 
oilseeds  covered  132  and  125  square  miles  respectively;  and 
barley  only  43  square  miles.  The  chief  crop  of  the  autumn 
harvest  is  spiked  millet,  covering  179  square  miles,  while  great 
millet  occupied  35,  pulses  41,  and  maize  32  square  miles. 
Very  little  cotton  or  sugar-cane  is  grown. 

Cattle,  The  cattle  are  small  and  not  of  particularly  good  quality, 

ponies,  and  q"pg  District  is,  however,  noted  for  horse-breeding,  especially 
sheep.  tahsils  of  Fatahjang  and  Pindi  Gheb,  where  there  are  large 

estates,  whose  holders  have  means  to  devote  to  breeding.  The 
Jodhra  Maliks  of  Pindi  Gheb  and  Khunda  and  the  Awan 
Maliks  of  Lawa  are  leading  breeders.  The  scarcity  of  water 
and  consequent  absence  of  fodder  is  a difficulty,  and  much 
of  the  stock  is  sold  when  very  young.  There  is  a good 
breed  of  donkeys,  and  numbers  of  mules  are  raised.  Eleven 
horse  stallions  are  maintained  by  the  Army  Remount  depart- 
ment, and  four  pony  stallions  by  the  District  board.  Large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  kept,  but  the  breed  is  generally 
inferior,  though  the  fat-tailed  sheep  is  common  in  the  hills. 
Good  pack-camels  are  bred  in  many  parts. 

Irrigation.  C)f  the  total  area  cultivated  in  1903-4,  56  square  miles,  or 
3*5  per  cent.,  were  classed  as  irrigated.  Of  this  area,  40  square 
miles  were  irrigated  from  wells,  and  15  from  canals.  In 
addition,  17  square  miles  of  the  cultivated  area  were  subject  to 
inundation  from  the  Indus  and  other  streams.  The  District 
had  6,451  masonry  wells  in  1903-4,  all  worked  with  Persian 
wheels  by  cattle,  besides  808  lever  wells,  unbricked  wells, 
and  water-lifts. 

Forests.  About  217  square  miles  of  ‘reserved’  and  109  of  unclassed 
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forests  are  under  the  Forest  department,  and  32  square  miles 
of  forest  under  the  Deputy-Commissioner.  The  most  im- 
portant are  the  forests  of  the  Kala-Chitta  and  Khairi- 
IMurat  ranges,  which  support  a scattered  growth  of  olive,  khair 
(Acacia  Catechu)^  and  lesser  shrubs.  Other  trees  found  are  the 
shisham  (Dalbergia  Sissoo)  and  dhrek^  but  on  the  whole  the 
District  is  poorly  wooded.  In  1904-5  the  revenue  from  forests 
under  the  Forest  department  was  Rs.  26,700,  and  from  those 
under  the  Deputy-Commissioner  Rs.  2,000. 

Veined  marble  is  worked  into  pestles  and  ornamental  objects  Minerals, 
at  Garkawa  in  the  Attock  tahsil.  Lignite  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  Khairi-Murat  hills,  and  small  quantities  of  anthracite 
in  the  Pindi  Gheb  tahsil.  Coal  is  found  in  the  KalLChitta 
range.  There  are  five  bore-holes  near  Fatahjang,  from  which 
petroleum  is  obtained  for  use  in  the  Rawalpindi  gas-works. 

Gold  is  w^ashed  in  small  quantities  from  the  sands  of  the  Indus, 

Sohan,  and  other  rivers,  v Limestone  and  gypsum  occur  largely. 

There  are  no  arts  or  manufactures  of  importance.  Country  Arts  and 
cloth  is  woven  throughout  the  District,  and  silk  embroidery  is 
produced  in  the  Attock  tahsil.  Lungls  are  made  in  Kamra 
and  ShamsabM.  Lacquered  legs  for  bedsteads  are  made  in 
a number  of  villages  in  the  Pindi  Gheb  tahsil ; and  iron  vessels, 
locks,  stirrups,  saddles,  shoes,  and  articles  of  reed-matting  are 
turned  out  in  various  villages.  Soap  is  made  in  several  places 
and  snuff  at  Hazro.  Boat-building  is  carried  on  at  Makhad 
on  the  Indus. 

The  District  possesses  very  little  trade ; and  the  ordinary  Commerce 
manufactures  described  above  are  exported  only  to  a small  trade, 
extent.  A good  deal  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  however,  goes  from 
Plazro,  the  chief  centre  of  trade  in  the  District.  Food-grains 
and  oil-seeds  are,  in  good  seasons,  the  chief  exports.  Piece- 
goods,  rice,  salt,  and  hardware  are  the  chief  imports. 

The  main  line  of  the  North-Western  Railway  traverses  the  Means  of 

north  of  the  District,  crossing  the  Indus  at  Attock  ; and  the 

. ..  cation. 

Khushalgarh  branch,  which  leaves  the  mam  line  at  Golra  in 
Rawalpindi  District,  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  District  to 
Khushalgarh  on  the  Indus.  The  Mari-Attock  branch,  leaving 
the  main  line  at  Campbellpore,  traverses  the  west  of  the  Dis- 
trict, giving  direct  communication  with  Multan.  The  grand 
trunk  road,  which  follows  for  the  most  part  the  main  line  of 
rail,  the  Hassan  Abdal-Abbottabad  road,  and  the  Rawalpindi- 
Khushalgarh  road  are  the  only  important  metalled  routes. 

The  unmetalled  tracks  are  fit  only  for  pack  animals,  and 
travelling  is  difficult.  The  total  length  of  metalled  roads  is 
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45  miles,  and  of  unmetalled  roads  763  miles.  All  the  metalled 
and  145  miles  of  the  unmetalled  roads  are  under  the  Public 
Works  department,  and  the  rest  under  the  District  board. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  traffic  on  the  Indus  below  Makhad. 
The  Indus  is  crossed  by  the  Attock  bridge,  with  a subway  for 
wheeled  traffic,  by  a bridge  of  boats  (now  being  replaced  by 
a permanent  bridge)  at  Khushalgarh,  and  by  six  ferries. 

The  District  is  divided  into  the  four  tahsils  of  Attock, 
Pindi  Gheb,  Fatahjang,  and  Talagang,  each  of  which  is  under 
a tahsilddr  and  a naib-tahsllddr.  The  Deputy-Commissioner 
holds  executive  charge  of  the  District,  aided  by  three  Assistant 
or  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners,  one  of  whom  is  in  charge 
of  the  Pindi  Cheb  subdivision,  and  another  in  charge  of  the 
District  treasury. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  as  District  Magistrate  is  respon- 
sible for  criminal  justice.  Civil  judicial  work  is  under  a District 
Judge,  and  both  officers  are  subordinate  to  the  Divisional  and 
Sessions  Judge  of  the  Rawalpindi  Civil  Division.  There  is 
one  Munsif,  and  a Cantonment  Magistrate  at  Campbellpore. 
Crimes  of  violence  against  the  person  are  rife,  and  in  the 
Attock  tahsll  a few  serious  crimes  against  property  are  com- 
mitted annually.  In  the  other  tahsils  organized  crime  is 
uncommon ; but  the  bitter  factions  into  which  the  whole 
District  is  divided  lead  to  violent  crime,  while  the  same  cause 
renders  detection  always  difficult.  No  man  will  give  evidence, 
if  he  can  possibly  avoid  doing  so,  against  another  member  of 
the  clan,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  clan  is  divided  against 
itself. 

The  history  of  the  land  revenue  of  the  District  up  to  its 
constitution  in  1904  will  be  found  in  the  articles  on  Rawal- 
pindi and  Jhelum  Districts.  The  Talagang  and  Attock 
tahsils  were  last  assessed  in  190 1-2  and  190 1-4  respectively, 
the  demand  being  i-6  lakhs  and  2 lakhs.  The  tahsils  of 
Fatahjang  and  Pindi  Cheb  were  last  assessed  with  the  Rawal- 
pindi District  in  1885,  at  2-7  lakhs;  but  the  assessment  is 
now  under  revision,  and  the  anticipated  increase  in  the  land 
revenue  demand  is  Rs.  33,000.  The  demand  for  1904-5, 
including  cesses,  was  6*4  lakhs.  The  collections  of  land 
revenue  alone  and  of  total  revenue  in  1904-5  were  Rs.  8,16,000 
and  Rs.  5,89,000  respectively. 

The  District  contains  two  municipalities,  Pindi  Cheb  and 
Hazro,  and  one  ‘ notified  area,’  Attock.  Outside  these,  local 
affairs  are  managed  by  a District  board,  whose  income,  mainly 
derived  from  a local  rate,  amounted  in  1904-5  to  Rs.  65,000. 
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The  expenditure  vvas  Rs.  41,000,  of  which  education  and 
medical  relief  formed  the  largest  items. 

The  regular  police  force  consists  of  442  of  all  ranks,  including  Police  and 
5 cantonment  and  23  municipal  police.  The  Superintendent 
usually  has  3 inspectors  under  him.  Village  watchmen  number 
583.  There  are  i r police  stations,  3 outposts,  and  3 road-posts. 

A District  jail  is  being  built  at  Campbellpore. 

The  District  stands  twentieth  among  the  twenty-eight  Districts  Education, 
of  the  Province  in  respect  of  the  literacy  of  its  population.  In 
1901  the  proportion  of  literate  persons  was  3-6  per  cent.  (6-4 
males  and  0-4  females).  The  number  of  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion was  4,752  in  i88o-r,  and  7,268  in  1904-5.  In  the  latter 
year  the  District  contained  4 secondary  and  46  primary  (public) 
schools,  and  ii  advanced  and  250  elementary  (private)  schools, 
with  219  girls  in  the  public  and  453  in  the  private  schools. 

The  expenditure  on  education  was  Rs.  12,000,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  met  by  District  funds. 

The  District  possesses'  7 dispensaries,  at  which  89,105  out- Hospital 
patients  and  1,231  in-patients  were  treated  in  1904,  and  4,275  ^*^<1 
operations  were  performed.  The  expenditure  was  Rs.  9,000.  ^ 

The  number  of  successful  vaccinations  in  1904-5  was  14,345,  Vaccina- 
representing  31-1  per  1,000  of  the  population.  The  Vaccina- 
tion  Act  is  not  in  force  in  this  District. 

[M.  S.  D.  Butler,  Settler}ient  Report  of  the  Attock  Tahsll 

(i9°5)-] 

Attock  Tahsil  (Atah). — Tahsll  of  Attock  District,  Punjab, 
lying  between  33°  38'  and  34°  o'  N.  and  72°  7'  and  72°  50'  E., 
with  an  area  of  651  square  miles.  The  Indus  bounds  it  on 
the  north-west  and  divides  it  from  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province,  while  the  Haro  flows  through  it  from  east  to  west. 

The  north-west  corner  is  occupied  by  the  fertile  Chach  plain. 

South  of  this  lies  a dry  sandy  plain,  beyond  which  rises  the 
Kala-Chitta  range.  The  eastern  half  consists  of  the  tract 
known  as  the  Nala,  which  includes,  along  with  a number  of 
low  hills  and  much  broken  country,  a considerable  area  of 
fairly  good  level  land,  portions  of  which  are  irrigated  by  wells 
and  by  cuts  from  the  Haro  and  other  smaller  streams.  The 
population  in  1901  was  150,550,  compared  with  141,063  in 
1891.  It  contains  the  towns  of  Attock  (population,  2,822), 
its  present  head-quarters,  Hazro  (9,799),  the  cantonment  of 
Campbellpore  (3,036),  the  head-quarters  of  the  District ; and 
191  villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in 
1903-4  to  1*9  lakhs.  Hassan  Abdal  is  a place  of  historical 
interest. 
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Fatahjang  [Faiehja7tg). — Easternmost  tahsll  of  Attock  Dis- 
trict, Punjab,  lying  between  33°  10'  and  33°  45^  N.  and  72°  23' 
and  73°  I ^ E.,  with  an  area  of  866  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  1901  was  114,849,  compared  with  113,041  in  1891.  It 
contains  203  villages,  of  which  Fatahjang  (population,  4,825) 
is  the  head-quarters.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted 
in  1903-4  to  1*9  lakhs.  The  tahsll  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct parts.  North  of  the  Kala-Chitta  range  is  a small  plain 
much  cut  up  by  ravines.  South  of  the  Khairi-Murat  is  the 
fertile  Sohan  valley,  while  between  the  two  ranges  of  hills 
lies  a rough  plain,  narrow  in  the  east  and  broadening 
towards  the  west. 

Pindi  Gheb  Subdivision. — Subdivision  of  Attock  District, 
Punjab,  consisting  of  the  Pindi  Gheb  and  Talagang  Tah- 
sIls. 

Pindi  Gbeb  Tabsil. — Tahsll  of  Attock  District,  Punjab, 
lying  between  33°  o' and  33°  47'  N.  and  71°  42' and  72°  40'  E., 
with  an  area  of  1,499  square  miles.  The  Indus  bounds  it  on 
the  north-west.  Its  highest  point  lies  in  the  Kala-Chitta 
range.  The  tahsll  is  mainly  a bleak,  dry,  undulating  and 
often  stony  tract,  broken  by  ravines,  and  sloping  from  east 
to  west : a country  of  rough  scenery,  sparse  population,  and 
scanty  rainfall.  West  along  the  Indus  are  the  ravines  and 
pebble  ridges  which  surround  Makhad.  Only  near  Pindi 
Gheb  itself  does  the  broad  bed  of  the  Sil  river  show  a 
bright  oasis  of  cultivation  among  the  dreary  uplands  which 
compose  the  rest  of  the  tahsll.  The  population  in  1901  was 
106,437,  compared  with  99,350  in  1891.  It  contains  the 
town  of  Pindi  Gheb  (population,  8,452),  the  head-quarters, 
and  134  villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in 
1903-4  to  1-9  lakhs. 

Talagang  Tabsil. — Tahsll  of  Attock  District,  Punjab, 
lying  between  32""  34'  and  33°  12'  N.  and  71°  48'  and 
72°  32'  E.,  wdth  an  area  of  1,198  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1901  was  92,594,  compared  with  94,027  in  1891.  It 
contains  86  villages,  of  which  Talagang  (population,  6,705)  is 
the  head-quarters.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in 
1903-4  to  1*4  lakhs.  The  Sohan  forms  the  northern  boun- 
dary, and  the  land  along  its  banks  is  very  fertile,  and  is 
irrigated  by  wells.  Generally  speaking,  the  tahsll  is  a table- 
land intersected  with  deep  ravines.  Towards  the  south  it 
becomes  more  broken  and  hilly,  and  in  the  south-west  culmi- 
nates in  the  peak  of  Sakesar  (5,010  feet  above  the  sea),  the 
highest  point  in  the  Salt  Range. 
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Kot. — Estate  in  the  Fatahjang  iahsll  of  Attock  District, 
Punjab,  with  an  area  of  88  square  miles.  The  Ghebas,  a 
tribe  which  claims  alliance  with  the  Sials  and  Tiwanas,  had 
long  maintained  a semi-independence  in  the  wild  hill-country 
between  the  Indus  and  Sohan  rivers,  and  only  acknowledged 
the  nominal  supremacy  of  the  Sikhs.  Rai  Muhammad,  the 
Gheba  chief,  rendered  good  service  in  1830  to  Ranjit  Singh 
against  Saiyid  Ahmad,  the  fanatical  Muhammadan  leader  in 
Hazara;  and  in  1848-9  and  1857  his  son,  Fateh  Khan,  stood 
by  the  British  and  received  substantial  rewards.  Rai  Fateh 
Khan  wielded  great  influence  in  the  country  round  Kot.  On 
his  death  at  an  advanced  age  in  1894  he  was  succeeded  by 
Sardar  Muhammad  All  Khan,  who  died  in  1903.  The  present 
chief,  who  holds  a jdgir  worth  about  Rs.  4,400  a year  and 
owns  27  villages,  is  a minor,  and  his  estate  is  under  the  Court 
of  Wards.  The  chiefs  of  Kot  are  great  horse-breeders,  and  their 
stud  is  now  systematically  managed  by  the  Court  of  Wards. 

_ V 

Attock  Town  i^Aiak'). — Fort  and  temporary  head-quarters 
of  the  tahsll  of  the  same  name  in  Attock  District,  Punjab, 
situated  in  32°  53'  N.  and  72°  15'  E.,  on  the  North-Western 
Railway  and  the  grand  trunk  road;  distant  by  rail  1,505  miles 
from  Calcutta,  1,541  from  Bombay,  and  882  from  Karachi. 
Population  (1901),  2,822.  The  fort  rises  in  three  tiers  to  a 
commanding  height  from  the  Indus,  just  below  the  point 
where  it  receives  the  Kabul  river.  Opposite  it  a whirlpool 
eddies  between  two  jutting  precipices  of  black  slate,  known  as 
Kamalia  and  Jalalia,  from  the  names  of  two  Roshania  heretics, 
who  were  flung  from  their  summits  during  the  reign  of  Akbar. 
The  buildings  of  the  town  formerly  stood  within  the  fort,  but 
have  been  removed  to  a site  on  one  side  of  it.  The  fort,  which 
commands  the  passage  of  the  Indus,  is  garrisoned  by  two  com- 
panies of  garrison  artillery  and  a detachment  of  infantry. 

Alexander  is  supposed  to  have  crossed  the  Indus  by  a 
bridge  of  boats  at  Ohind,  16  miles  above  Attock.  The  fort 
was  built  by  Akbar  in  1581  to  protect  his  empire  against  the 
inroads  of  his  brother,  Hakim  Mirza,  governor  of  Kabul;  and 
he  named  it  Atak-Banaras  in  contrast  to  Katak-Banaras,  the 
fort  which  lay  in  the  south-east  corner  of  his  empire.  Another 
story  goes  that  Akbar,  finding  the  Indus  impassable,  named 
the  fortress  Atak,  ‘ the  obstacle,’  and  that  when  he  effected 
a crossing  he  founded  Khairabad,  the  ‘abode  of  safety,’  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  river.  In  1812  Ranjit  Singh  sur- 
prised the  fort,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Wazir  of 
Kabul  In  the  first  Sikh  War  it  was  taken  by  the  British,  but 
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lost  in  the  second  despite  a long  and  gallant  defence  by 
Lieutenant  Herbert.  It  returned  to  British  occupation  at 
the  end  of  the  second  Sikh  War.  The  road  and  railway 
bridge  over  the  Indus  were  completed  in  1883.  Attock  is 
administered  as  a ‘notified  area.’  The  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  cantonment  funds  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3 
averaged  Rs.  249  and  Rs.  216  respectively. 

Campbellpore  {Kdmilpur). — Cantonment  in  the  Attock 
tahsil^  and  head-quarters  of  Attock  District,  Punjab,  situated 
in  33°  46^  N.  and  72°  22'  E.,  on  the  North-Western  Railway, 
and  connected  by  a rough,  unmetalled  road,  ii  miles  long, 
with  the  grand  trunk  road.  Population  (1901),  3,036.  It 
takes  its  name  from  Kamilpur,  a small  adjacent  village.  The 
garrison  consists  of  a battery  of  field  artillery,  a company  of 
garrison  artillery,  and  an  ammunition  column.  Campbellpore 
is  also  the  head-quarters  of  a silladdr  camel  corps.  The 
income  and  expenditure  of  cantonment  funds  during  the  ten 
years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  5,300  and  Rs.  5,200 
respectively. 

Chach  {ChhachcJi). — Alluvial  plain  in  the  north  of  the  tahsil 
and  District  of  Attock,  Punjab,  lying  between  33°  53'  and 
33°  59^  N.  and  72°  22'  and  72°  44'  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  west  by  the  Indus,  and  is  about  19  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  9 miles  broad.  Percolation  from  the 
Indus  makes  it  extremely  fertile.  Dr.  Stein  has  identified 
Chach  with  the  Chukhsa  or  Chuskha  country  of  the  Taxila 
copperplate  inscription.  In  the  Muhammadan  period  it 
was  known  as  Chach-Hazara,  or  Taht  Hazara,  ‘ below  Hazara,’ 
probably  because  it  was  subject  to  the  Karlughs  who  held 
Hazara.  In  this  plain  lies  Hazro. 

\Indian  Antiquary^  vol.  xxv,  pp.  174-5.] 

Hassan  Abdal  {Hasan  Abddl). — Village  and  ruins  in  the 
District  and  tahsil  of  Attock,  Punjab,  situated  in  33°  48'  N. 
and  72°  44'  E.,  and  forming  a part  of  the  remarkable  group 
of  remains  which  lie  around  the  site  of  the  ancient  Taxila. 
Hiuen  Tsiang,  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim  of  the  seventh 
century  a.  D.,  visited  the  tank  of  the  Serpent  King,  Elapatra, 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  famous  spring  of  Baba 
Wali  or  Panja  Sahib  in  this  village.  Successive  legends  of 
Buddhist,  Brahman,  Muhammadan,  and  Sikh  origin  cluster 
around  the  sacred  fountain.  The  Muhammadan  shrine  of 
Baba  Wali  Kandhari  crowns  a precipitous  hill,  about  one 
mile  east  of  the  town ; and  at  its  foot  stands  the  holy  tank 
called  the  Panja  Sahib,  a Sikh  shrine.  The  story  is  that  Guru 
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Nanak  once  came  to  Hassan  Abdal  and  asked  the  incumbent 
of  Baba  Wall’s  shrine,  which  then  possessed  a spring,  for 
water,  which  was  refused.  As  a punishment  the  Guru 
caused  the  water  to  spring  up  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  instead 
of  the  top.  The  Muhammadan  saint  thereupon  hurled  a 
huge  rock  at  the  Guru,  who  turned  it  aside  with  his  hand. 
The  rock  was  placed  in  the  shrine,  where  it  stands  to  this  day. 
It  bears  the  marks  of  the  Guru’s  hand,  whence  its  name  of  Panja, 
‘ the  five  fingers.’  Two  miles  from  Hassan  Abdal  lies  Wah,  a 
village  which  vvas  once  a halting-place  of  the  Mughal  emperors 
on  the  road  to  Kashmir.  Its  ruined  gardens  and  a bath, 
recently  excavated,  mark  the  site  of  the  imperial  camp. 

Hazro. — Town  in  the  District  and  tahsil of  Attock,  Punjab, 
situated  in  33°  55'  N.  and  72°  30'  E.,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Chach  plain,  4^  miles  ‘by  metalled  road  from  Hathian  on 
the  grand  trunk  road,  and  7^  miles  from  Lawrencepur  on  the 
North-Western  Railway.  Population  (1901),  9,799.  Hazro 
is  a picturesque  town,  surrounded  by  rich  cultivation,  and  has 
a flourishing  trade,  chiefly  in  tobacco  and  sugar,  controlled  by 
a few  enterprising  Hindus.  The  municipality  was  created  in 
1867.  The  income  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  aver- 
aged Rs.  18,300,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  17,200.  In  1903-4 
the  income  was  Rs.  19,200,  chiefly  from  octroi ; and  the  expen- 
diture was  Rs.  35,000,  including  a large  investment  in  securi- 
ties. An  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school  and  a dispensary 
are  maintained  by  the  municipality. 

Kala-Chitta. — Mountain  range  in  the  Pindi  Gheb  tahsil  of 
Attock  District,  Punjab,  having  the  general  form  of  a wedge 
or  triangle,  whose  base  rests  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus, 
near  the  township  of  Nara,  while  its  apex  stretches  to  the 
Margala  pass,  about  50  miles  to  the  eastward.  The  broadest 
portion  has  a depth  of  about  12  miles.  The  range  is  formed 
of  two  portions  differing  much  in  appearance.  The  south- 
western part,  stretching  for  35  miles  from  the  Indus  through 
the  Pindi  Gheb  tahsil,  known  as  the  Kala  Pahar  or  ‘ black 
mountain,’  is  generally  formed  of  very  dark  sandstone,  often 
quite  purple  in  hue,  and  sometimes  blackened  by  exposure  to 
the  weather.  Mixed  with  this  are  grey  sandstone  and  red 
clay.  The  Chitta  or  ‘ white  ’ hill  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  northern  side  of  the  range.  It  is  formed  of  white 
Nummulitic  limestone,  but  dark  limestone  also  crops  up  in  its 
midst ; it  is  by  far  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  range,  the 
limestone  being  used  for  burning,  and  the  forest  produce  being 
far  better  than  in  the  Kala.  Bushes  of  acacia  and  wild  olive 
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are  scattered  over  its  rugged  sides,  but  on  the  main  portion 
a coarse  grass  forms  the  only  vegetation. 

Khairi-Murat. — Mountain  range  in  the  Fatahjang  tahsll  of 
Attock  District,  Punjab,  midway  between  the  Sohan  river  and 
the  KMa-Chitta  range.  It  rises  about  30  miles  from  the  Indus, 
and  runs  eastward  for  about  24  miles,  a barren  ridge  of  lime- 
stone and  sandstone  rock,  extending  from  72^^  37'  to  72°  56'  E. 
and  from  33°  25'  to  33°  30'  N.  North  of  the  range  lies  a 
plateau  intersected  by  ravines ; while  southward  a waste  of 
gorges  and  hillocks  extends  in  a belt  for  a distance  of  5 miles, 
till  it  dips  into  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Sohan,  one  of  the 
richest  tracts  in  Rawalpindi  District.  The  Khairi-Murat  was 
formerly  covered  with  jungle,  but  is  now  completely  desti- 
tute of  vegetation,  except  where  the  hill  has  been  formed  into 
a ‘ reserved  ’ forest  and  closed  to  grazing.  In  these  parts  the 
trees  are  rapidly  springing  up  again.  The  hills  run  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Kala-Chitta,  about  10  miles  to  the  south. 
The  formation  is  chiefly  limestone,  edged  with  sandstone 
and  earthy  rocks  whose  vertical  and  contorted  strata  indicate 
intense  disturbance.  The  southern  portion  of  the  range  is 
extremely  dreary,  being  formed  of  rocky  ravines  and  stony 
hillocks,  gradually  sinking  into  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Sohan. 

Pindi  Gheb  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  subdivision  and 
tahsll  of  the  same  name  in  Attock  District,  Punjab,  situated  in 
33°  14'  N.  and  72°  16'  E.,  21  miles  from  the  Jand  station  on 
the  North-Western  Railway.  Population  (1901),  8,452.  For- 
merly known  as  Pindi  Malika-i-Shahryar  or  Malika-i-Auliya, 
or  ‘ queen  of  the  saints,’  it  derives  its  modern  name  from 
the  Gheba  tribe  of  Jats,  and  is  now  the  ancestral  home  of 
the  Jodhra  Maliks,  who  founded  it  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  municipality  was  created  in  1873.  The  income  and 
expenditure  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged 
Rs.  4,400.  In  1903-4  the  income  was  Rs.  5,200,  chiefly 
from  octroi ; and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  5,800.  A verna- 
cular middle  school  is  maintained  by  the  municipality,  and  a 
dispensary  by  Government. 

Talagang  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsll  of  the  same 
name  in  Attock  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  55'  N.  and 
72°  28'  E.  Population  (1901),  6,705.  It  was  founded  by  an 
Awan  chieftain,  about  1625.  The  place  is  healthily  situated  on 
a dry  plateau,  well  drained  by  ravines,  and  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  grain,  the  staple  product  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Shoes  worked  with  tinsel,  which  are  worn  by  the  Punjab 
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'women,  are  largely  exported  to  distant  places.  Striped 
cotton  cloth  isusi)  is  also  made  in  considerable  quantities, 
both  for  home  use  and  for  exportation.  Talagang  formerly 
had  a small  cantonment,  which  was  abandoned  in  1882.  It 
possesses  an  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school  and  a Govern' 
ment  dispensary.  The  municipality  was  abolished  in  1886, 
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Multan  Division. — The  south-western  Division  of  the 
Punjab,  forming  a wedge  between  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province  and  the  State  of  Bahawalpur.  It  lies  between  28° 
25'  and  33°  13'  N.  and  69°  19'  and  73°  39'  E.  The  Sutlej 
divides  it  from  Bahawalpur  on  the  south-east,  while  the  Indus 
flows  partly  through  the  Division  and  partly  along  its  border 
to  the  west.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Commissioner  are  at 
Multan  or,  in  the  hot  season,  at  Fort  Munro.  The  Division 
was  abolished  in  1884  and  reconstituted  in  1901.  In  1881 
the  population  of  the  area  now  included  was  2,036,956,  in -1891 
it  had  risen  to  2,277,605,  and  in  1901  to  3,014,675.  The  total 
area  is  29,520  square  miles,  and  the  density  of  the  population 
was  the  lowest  in  the  Province,  102  persons  per  square  mile, 
compared  with  the  Provincial  average  of  209.  The  Multan 
Division  is  considerably  larger  in  area,  but  its  population 
is  considerably  less  than  that  of  any  other  Division  in  the 
Punjab.  In  1901  Muhammadans  numbered  2,391,281,  or 
79  per  cent,  of  the  total;  Hindus,  536,052;  Sikhs,  79,269; 
Jains,  334 ; and  Christians,  7,686. 

The  Division  includes  five  Districts,  as  shown  below  : — 


District. 

Area  in  square 
miles. 

Population 

tigoi). 

Land  revenue 
with  cesses 
(1903-4), 
in  thousands 
of  rupees. 

Mianwali 

7,8t6 

424,588 

5,67 

Jhang  * . 

6,652 

1,002,656 

27,13 

Multan  .... 

6,107 

710,626 

17,51 

Muzaffargarh  . 

3,635 

405,656 

8,46 

Dera  Ghazi  Khan  . 

5,306 

471,149 

6,41 

Total  of  Division 

29,516 

3,014,675 

65,18 

* In  1904  part  of  Jhang  District  was  separated,  to  form  the  new  District  of 
Ly  ALLPUR. 


The  Division  contains  5,085  villages  and  23  towns,  the 
largest  being  Multan  (87,394),  Jhang-Maghiana  (24,382), 
and  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  (23,731).  The  whole  area  is  flat, 
excepting  a spur  of  the  Salt  Range  which  runs  into  Mianwali, 
and  the  Sulaiman  range  which  divides  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  from 
the  trans-frontier  Baloch  tribes.  A great  part  of  the  Division 
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is  desert,  but  the  Chenab  Canal  is  rapidly  changing  the  face 
of  Jhang.  Multan  is  the  only  place  of  first-rate  commercial 
importance,  though  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  is  a collecting  mart  for 
trans-Indus  products,  and  Lyallpur  is  rapidly  becoming  a centre 
of  trade.  The  historical  importance  of  Multan  and  Mankera 
is  considerable.  Fort  Munro  in  the  Sulaiman  range  (6,300  feet) 
and  Sakesar  in  the  Salt  Range  (5,010  feet)  are  minor  sanitaria. 

Mianwali  District. — North-westernmost  District  of  the  Boun- 

Multan  Division,  Punjab,  lying  between  30°  36' and  33°  14'  N. 

and  70°  46'  and  72°  o'  E.,  with  an  area  of  7,816  square  miles,  and  hill 

Of  this  vast  area  about  three-fourths  are  east  of  the  river  Indus, 

^ systems. 

comprising  the  tahsils  of  Mianwali,  Bhakkar,  and  Leiah,  which 
lie  in  that  order  from  north  to  south  along  the  river.  On  the 
east,  the  District  is  bounded  by  the  Districts  of  Attock,  Shah- 
pur,  and  Jhang,  while  On  the  south  it  adjoins  Muzaffargarh. 

The  cis-Indus  portion  of  the  District  is  bounded  on  the  west, 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  by  the  Indus,  which  divides 
it  from  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  and  the  North-West  Frontier  District 
of  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  To  the  west  of  that  river  lies  its 
remaining  portion,  the  tahsll  of  Isa  Khel,  bounded  to  the  west 
and  north  by  the  Bannu  and  Kohat  Districts  of  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province.  This  consists  mainly  of  a semicircle  of  level 
plain  enclosed  between  the  Chichali  and  Maidani  hills  and 
the  Indus.  North  of  Kalabagh,  and  between  the  termination 
of  the  Khattak  hills  and  the  Indus,  lies  the  outlying  tract  of 
Bhangi  Khel,  a rugged  area  broken  up  by  rough  lines  of  hills, 
irregular  but  with  a main  direction  from  north  to  south. 
Vishorgun  (4,001  feet  above  sea-level)  is  the  highest  point. 

The  Isa  Khel  tahsll  is  the  only  tract  with  a Pathan  population 
which  the  Punjab  has  retained  west  of  the  Indus. 

The  cis-Indus  territory  has  a maximum  length  from  north 
to  south  of  180  miles,  and  attains  a width  of  70  miles  in 
Bhakkar,  its  central  tahsll^  which  stretches  eastwards  almost 
to  the  Jhelum  river.  Thus  the  three  cis-Indus  tahsils  of 
Mianwali  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  Sind-Sagar  Doab, 
the  country  which  lies  between  the  Indus  and  the  Jhelum.  It 
includes  two  distinct  tracts.  Along  the  Indus  lies  a strip 
of  riverain  land,  locally  called  the  Kachhi,  which  is  flooded 
by  that  river,  and  is  of  great  fertility,  though  the  action  of  the 
floods  is  often  capricious,  fields  and  hamlets  being  sometimes 
swept  away  in  a few  hours.  About  half  the  area  is  cultivated, 
the  rest  being  covered  with  tall  Saccharum  grass  and  tamarisk 
scrub.  The  other  tract  is  the  vast  barren  upland  known  as  the 
Thal,  a desolate  waste  of  shifting  sandhills  on  a level  surface 
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of  hard  clay.  On  this  upland  brushwood  grows  sparsely,  and 
the  only  cultivation  is  that  round  the  scattered  wells  sunk  amid 
the  sandhills.  A great  part  of  this  tract  will  be  commanded 
by  the  projected  Indus  Canal.  The  monotony  is  unbroken 
by  hills  or  rivers ; but  its  north-eastern  corner  runs  up  into  the 
w^estern  flank  of  the  Salt  Range  and  the  south-western  slopes 
of  the  Sakesar  hill,  on  wTich  lie  the  summer  head-quarters  of 
the  officials. 

The  Indus  issues  from  the  hills  at  Kalabagh  in  a narrow 
channel,  but  rapidly  spreads  till  above  Isa  Khel  its  width  from 
bank  to  bank  is  nearly  13  miles.  The  whole  of  the  Kachhi 
is  intersected  with  straggling  branches  of  the  Indus,  chief 
of  which  is  the  Puzal. 

The  District  is  of  considerable  geological  interest,  for  it 
includes  both  cis-Indus  and  trans-Indus  portions  of  the  Salt 
Range.  The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  series  as  exposed 
here  are  the  disappearance  of  the  older  Palaeozoic  beds,  and 
the  development  of  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  rocks.  The  salt 
marl  and  rock-salt  still  form  the  lowest  member  of  the  series  ; 
but  as  a rule  all  overlying  formations,  found  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  range  between  the  salt  marl  and  the  boulder-bed,  are 
absent.  The  Jurassic  beds  are  well  seen  in  the  Chichffii  pass, 
where  they  contain  ammonites  and  belemnites,  and  are  overlain 
by  rocks  with  Lower  Cretaceous  fossils.  Coal  of  fair  quality 
occurs  in  the  Lower  Tertiary  beds  in  the  Isa  Khel  tahsll^  and 
salt  is  quarried  at  Kffiabagh’^. 

The  flora  is  in  part  that  of  the  western  Punjab,  but  there 
is  a strong  admixture  of  West  Asian  and  even  Mediterranean 
forms.  Trees  are  scarce,  except  where  planted  ; but  the  tali 
{Dalbergia  Sissod)  is  frequent  on  the  Indus,  and  the  Mesopo- 
tamian aspen  {Popuhis  euphraticd)  is  reported  from  the  south 
of  the  District.  The  Salt  Range  at  Kffiabagh  has  a flora  of  its 
own,  corresponding  to  that  of  like  situations  on  the  ranges  east 
of  the  Indus.  The  Thai  sandhills  are  an  extension  of  the  Great 
Indian  Desert,  and  their  flora  is  largely  that  of  north-western 
Rajputana. 

An  occasional  leopard  on  the  Salt  Range  and  a few  wolves 
are  the  only  representatives  of  the  fiercer  beasts.  Urial  are 
to  be  found  on  the  Salt  Range  and  in  the  Bhangi  Khel  hills, 

^ See  Manual  of  Geology  of  India,  passim  ; Wynne,  ‘ Geology  of  the  Salt 
Range,’  Memoirs,  Geological  Sumiey  of  India,  vol.  xiv,  and  ‘Trans-Indus 
Extensions  of  the  Salt  Range,’  ibid.,  vol.  xvii,  Part  ii  ; C.  S.  Middlemiss, 
‘ Geology  of  the  Salt  Range,’  Records,  Geological  Survey  of  India, 
vol.  xxi,  V,  Part  i. 
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where  markhor  are  also  sometimes  seen.  ‘ Ravine-deer  ’ (Indian 
gazelle)  are  found  in  numbers  in  the  Thai  and  along  the  foot  of 
the  hills.  Wild  hog  are  met  with  in  a few  islands  in  the  south. 

The  greater  part  of  the  District  is  situated  in  the  Thai,  and  Climate 
has  a fiercely  torrid  and  long  hot  season,  with  extreme  cold 
in  the  winter  months.  At  Sakesar  in  the  Salt  Range  the 
elevation  is  sufficient  to  make  punkahs  a luxury  only,  but 
the  heat  is  considerable  until  the  rains  break.  The  District 
is  on  the  whole  healthy,  but  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indus 
is  malarious.  Goitre  is  not  uncommon  near  Kalabagh,  and 
guinea-worm  is  prevalent  in  the  Mianwffii  and  Isa  Khel 
tahsils.  The  annual  rainfall  is  slight,  varying  from  1 inches 
at  Mianwali  to  7 at  Leiah.  • 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  early  history.  The  remains  at  History 
Kafirkot  in  Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  Mari  in  this  District 

archaeo- 

appear  to  testify  to  the  existence  in  the  north  of  a Hindu  logy, 
civilization  possessed  of  considerable  resources  and  architectural 
skill.  The  only  other  aVchaeological  remains  of  any  antiquity 
are  some  statues  of  Grecian  type  excavated  at  Rokhri,  two 
erections  near  Nammal  in  shape  like  sentry-boxes  and  supposed 
to  be  dolmens,  and  several  massive  tombs  of  dressed  stone 
in  the  Salt  Range.  There  are  no  remains  in  the  Thai  earlier 
than  the  fourteenth  century,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  area  was  previously  an  uninhabited  desert. 

The  country  appears  to  have  been  colonized  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  by  an  immigration  of  Jats  from  the 
south,  followed  by  the  Balochs,  who  came  in  large  bands  under 
recognized  leaders  and  took  possession  of  the  country  as 
a military  caste  and  overlords  of  the  Jat  cultivators,  founding 
the  towns  of  Karor,  Bhakkar,  and  Leiah.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  the  Jaskani  Balochs  ruling 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Chenab,  and  from  Bhakkar  to  Leiah, 
with  their  capital  at  Mankera.  In  the  north  the  earliest 
inhabitants  were  the  Awans,  who  were  driven  back  to  the  Salt 
Range  by  the  Niazai  immigration  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Gakhars  seem  to  have  exercised  an  overlordship  in  the 
Mianwffii  tahsU  as  feudatories  to  the  Mughal  empire  until  1 748, 
when  they  were  expelled  by  a Durrani  army.  The  rest  of  the 
District  was  incorporated  in  the  Durrani  kingdom  in  1756, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  century  became  the  province  ruled 
over  by  Nawab  Muhammad  Khan  Sadozai,  whose  successor 
annexed  Isa  Khel  in  1818.  The  cis-Indus  portion  was  seized 
by  the  Sikhs  in  1822,  after  the  fall  of  Mankera,  and  Isa  Khel 
in  1836.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Sikh  War  a force 
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of  local  levies  was  raised  by  Sir  H.  Edwardes  at  Leiah,  which 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Multan.  The  territories  now  com- 
prised in  Mianwali  were  annexed  in  1849.  The  cis-Indus 
portion  of  the  present  District,  together  with  the  Sanawan 
(or  Kot  Adu)  tahsll  of  Muzaffargarh,  formed  the  Leiah  District, 
and  Isa  Khel  formed  part  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  Sanawan 
was  transferred  to  Muzaffargarh  in  1859;  and  in  1861  Leiah 
District  was  abolished,  the  Bhakkar  and  Leiah  tahslls  going 
to  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  and  Mianwali  and  Isa  Khel  forming 
part  of  the  new  District  of  Bannu.  In  1901  the  present  Dis- 
trict of  Mianwali  was  constituted,  being  the  original  Leiah 
District  without  Sanawan  and  with  Isa  Khel.  During  the 
Mutiny  the  District  was  generally  quiet  j a detachment  of 
irregular  cavalry  mutinied  at  MianwMi,  but  the  rising  was 
quickly  suppressed. 

The  population  of  the  area  now  included  in  the  District 
at  the  last  three  enumerations  was:  (1881)  365,621,  (1891) 
400,477,  and  (1901)  424,588,  dwelling  in  5 towns  and  426 
villages.  It  has  increased  by  6-i  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade, 
the  increase  being  greatest  in  the  Leiah  tahsll^  and  least  in  Isa 
Khel.  The  District  is  divided  into  the  four  tahslls  of  Mianwali, 
Isa  Khel,  Bhakkar,  and  Leiah,  the  head-quarters  of  each 
being  at  the  place  from  which  it  is  named.  The  towns  are 
the  municipalities  of  Isa  Khel,  Kalabagh,  Bhakkar,  Leiah, 
Karor,  and  Mianwali. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  statistics  of  popu- 
lation in  1901  : — • 


TahsU. 

Area  in  square 
miles. 

Number  of 

Population. 

Population  per 
square  mile. 

Percentage  of 
variation  in 
population  be- 
tween 1891 
and  1901. 

Number  of 
persons  able 
to  read  and 
write. 

Towns. 

1 

Villages. 

Mianwali  . 

1,478 

69 

111,883 

7.3*7 

+ 7-7 

3.564 

Isa  Khel  . 

67S 

2 

4.3 

64,224 

94-7 

+ 0-5 

2,227 

Bhakkar 

3,212 

I 

196 

125,803 

39-2 

+ 5 -.3 

5.589 

Leiah 

2,4.S3 

2 

118 

122,678 

50.4 

-f  8- 1 

4.345 

District  total 

7,816 

5 

426 

424,588 

.54*3 

+ 6*1 

15.725 

Note. — The  figures  for  the  areas  of  tahsUs  are  taken  from  revenue  returns.  The 
total  District  area  is  that  given  in  the  Census  Report. 


Muhammadans  number  371,674,  or  over  87  per  cent,  of  the 
total;  Hindus,  50,202;  and  Sikhs,  2,633.  Pashtu  is  spoken 
by  some  of  the  Pathan  inhabitants  of  the  Isa  Khel  tahsll. 
Elsewhere  various  dialects  of  western  Punjabi  are  used. 
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The  most  numerous  tribe  is  that  of  the  agricultural  Jats,  who 
number  138,000,  or  32  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Next 
to  the  Jats  come  the  Pathans  {47,000),  Balochs  (27,000), 
Awans  (23,000),  and  Rajputs  (6,000),  But  one  commercial 
money-lending  caste,  the  Aroras  (42,000),  is  of  numerical  im- 
portance, the  number  of  Khattrls  being  only  2,000,  Saiyids 
number  10,000.  Of  the  artisan  classes,  the  Julahas  (weavers, 

13.000) ,  Mochis  (shoemakers  and  leather-workers,  10,000), 
Tarkhans  (carpenters,  10,000),  and  Kumhars  (potters,  7,000) 
are  the  most  important ; and  of  the  menials,  the  Machhis 
(fishermen,  bakers,  and  water-carriers,  8,000),  Chhimbas  and 
Dhobis  (washermen,  8,000),  Chuhras  and  Kutanas  (sweepers, 

7.000) ,  and  Nais  (barbers,  7,000).  Kaneras,  a caste  which  is 
found  only  in  two  other  Districts,  but  is  strongest  here,  num- 
ber 2,000.  Their  original  occupation  was  plaiting  mats  from 
grass  and  leaves,  making  string,  and  generally  working  in 
grass  and  reeds  ; but  they  have  now  taken  to  weaving  gene- 
rally, and  even  cultivateDand.  Of  the  total  population,  57  per 
cent,  are  supported  by  agriculture.  The  District  contained 
only  16  native  Christians  in  1901. 

The  semicircle  of  plain  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus  en- 
closed between  the  river  and  the  hills  is  level  and  open,  has  a 
good  soil,  and  where  irrigated  by  hill  streams  produces  excel- 
lent crops.  In  the  stony  hills  of  the  Bhangi  Khel  tract,  on  the 
other  hand,  a crop  of  the  coarsest  grain  can  be  raised  only  in 
favourable  seasons.  Cultivation  in  the  Kachhi  depends  en- 
tirely on  inundation  from  the  Indus,  and  the  westerly  trend  of 
the  river  necessitates  increased  artificial  irrigation  by  means  of 
water-cuts  and  dams.  The  soil  of  the  Thai  is  light  and  sandy, 
and  cultivation  is  impossible  without  the  aid  of  well-irrigation. 

The  area  for  which  details  are  available  from  the  revenue 
records  of  1903-4  is  7,707  square  miles,  as  shown  below  : — 


Castes  and 
occupa- 
tions. 


General 
agricul- 
tural con- 
ditions. 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Mianwali 

1,478 

432 

5 

614 

Isa  Khel 

678 

170 

30 

182 

Bhakkar 

3d34 

301 

47 

2,705 

Leiah  . 

2,417 

259 

132 

2,000 

Total 

7,707 

1,162 

214 

5,501 

Chief  agri- 
cultural 
statistics 
and  princi- 
pal crops. 


The  chief  crop  of  the  spring  harvest  is  wheat,  which  oc- 
cupied 341  square  miles  in  1903-4.  Barley  and  gram  occupied 
45  and  1 19  square  miles  respectively.  Spiked  millet  is  the 
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principal  staple  of  the  autumn  harvest  (203  square  miles).  Pulses' 
occupied  87  square  miles,  and  great  millet  and  oilseeds  45 
square  miles  each.  Little  cotton,  no  rice,  and  practically  no 
sugar-cane  are  grown. 

The  area  cultivated  has  increased  by  47  per  cent,  since  the 
settlement  of  1878,  and  tends  to  rise,  owing  to  the  extension 
of  irrigation  from  wells  and  cuts  from  the  hill  streams  or  the 
Indus.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
crops  grown.  Advances  for  the  construction  of  wells  and  dams 
are  readily  taken  from  Government,  about  Rs.  29,000  having 
been  advanced  during  the  three  years  ending  1903-4. 

The  population  of  the  Thai  is  largely  pastoral ; and  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats  are  bred  in  large  and  increasing  numbers. 
The  local  breed  of  cattle  is,  however,  not  of  large  size,  and  for 
the  severe  work  of  well-irrigation  bullocks  are  generally  im- 
ported from  the  south.  Sheep-breeding  is  the  principal  means 
of  livelihood  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  Thai ; the 
sheep  are  of  the  ordinary  thin-tailed  breed.  Camels  are  also 
bred  in  the  Thai  in  large  numbers.  Buffaloes  are  found  in  all 
villages  of  the  Kachhi.  The  people  possess  a good  many 
horses,  and  the  District  board  maintains  one  pony  and  three 
donkey  stallions.  A small  cattle  market  is  held  weekly  at 
Isa  Khel. 

Of  the  total  cultivated  area  in  1903-4,  214  square  miles,  or 
18  per  cent.,  were  classed  as  irrigated.  Of  this  area,  185  square 
miles  were  irrigated  from  wells,  and  29  from  canals,  and  in 
addition  444  square  miles,  or  40  per  cent.,  are  subject  to 
inundation  from  the  Indus.  The  District  possesses  7,310 
masonry  wells,  besides  993  unbricked  wells,  water-lifts,  and 
lever  wells.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Kachhi  is  intersected  by 
branches  of  the  Indus ; and  in  the  higher  portions  dams  are 
thrown  across  these  streams  and  a few  small  canals  excavated, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  people  trust  to  inundation  and  per- 
colation. The  Kot  Sultan  Canal,  belonging  to  the  Muzaffar- 
GARH  Inundation  Canals,  takes  off  from  the  Indus  in  the 
extreme  south  of  the  District ; but  with  this  exception  the  chan- 
nels irrigating  from  the  Indus  are  all  private.  Canal-irrigation 
in  the  Isa  Khel  /a/isJl  consists  of  cuts  from  the  hill  streams, 
one  channel  being  under  the  management  of  the  Deputy-Com- 
missioner. Well-irrigation  is  the  great  feature  of  the  cultivation 
in  the  Thai.  In  the  north-east  the  water-level  is  so  deep  that 
wells  are  used  only  for  watering  cattle,  but  in  the  west  and 
south  they  supply  a good  deal  of  cultivation.  In  certain  parts 
level  strips  are  found  free  from  sandhills,  and  these  are  full  of 
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wells.  In  the  two  southern  tahsils  the  Kachhi  is  dependent  on 
the  overflow  from  the  Indus,  and  considerable  improvements 
in  the  management  of  its  irrigation  have  been  made  in  recent 
years,  the  westerly  trend  of  the  river  necessitating  more  and 
more  attention  to  this  subject.  It  has  been  proposed  to  irri- 
gate the  greater  part  of  the  Thai  by  a perennial  canal  taking 
off  from  the  Indus  at  Kalabagh. 

The  forest  lands  comprise  1,235  square  miles  of  unclassed  Forests, 
forest  and  Government  waste  under  the  control  of  the  Deputy- 
Commissioner.  In  the  Mianwali  and  Isa  Khel  tahsils  these 
consist  chiefly  of  groves  of  shlsham  i^Dalbergia  Sissod),  while 
in  the  Thai  they  are  patches  of  waste  land  leased  for  grazing. 

The  forest  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  28,000. 

Rock-salt  occurs  at  many  places  in  the  Salt  Range  and  in  Mines  and 
the  Maidani  range  across  the  Indus.  It  is,  however,  worked 
only  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  near  Kalabagh,  where 
the  salt  stands  out  in  the  form  of  solid  cliffs  and  is  quarried 
on  the  surface.  Aluim,  which  is  abundant  throughout  the 
whole  Salt  Range,  was  formerly  manufactured  at  Kalabagh  and 
Kotki  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Chichali  pass),  the  process  being 
almost  identical  with  that  in  Europe ; but  the  industry  has 
almost  died  out,  owing  to  competition  with  other  sources  of 
cheaper  supply.  The  shale  from  which  alum  was  extracted 
was  dug  from  shafts  in  the  hill-side,  sometimes  of  considerable 
depth.  Coal  or  lignite  of  the  oolitic  period  occurs  at  Jaba 
(cis-Indus),  at  Kalabagh,  Chopri,  Chasmian,  and  Sultan  Khel 
(trans-Indus),  and  crops  out  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Salt 
Range.  The  largest  outcrop  is  in  the  hills  between  Kalabagh 
and  the  Chichali  pass  in  Isa  Khel.  It  is  found  in  lumps  of 
various  sizes  among  dark  bituminous  shales,  not  in  beds,  but 
in  detached  masses,  which  appear  to  be  compressed  and  fossil- 
ized trunks  of  trees.  The  occurrence  of  these  masses  is  alto- 
gether uncertain  and  irregular,  so  that  nothing  like  a systematic 
working  or  shaft-cutting  would  be  remunerative.  The  coal  is 
hard  and  light,  very  black,  but  marked  with  brown  streaks,  and 
often  encloses  nests  of  half-decomposed  wood  resembling  peat. 

It  is  not  so  easily  inflammable  as  good  coal  \ it  burns  quickly, 
without  coking,  to  a light-coloured  ash,  and  emits  a large 
amount  of  smoky  yellow  flame  with  but  little  heat.  A seam 
of  coal  of  some  value  was  discovered  in  1903  near  Malla  Khel. 

Rock  oil  or  petroleum  is  found  at  Jaba  in  Masan  (cis-Indus), 
near  Kundal  in  the  Khisor  range,  and  in  lesser  quantities  else- 
where in  the  hills  of  Isa  Khel  and  Mianwali.  The  Jaba 
reservoir  was  tapped  scientifically  about  twenty  years  ago,  and 
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the  oil  drawn  up  sent  to  Rawalpindi  for  lighting  purposes ; but 
the  experiment  was  not  remunerative.  It  is  used  for  treating 
itch  on  camels  and  sheep,  and  also  to  light  the  Kalabagh  mines 
when  men  are  at  work  in  the  tunnels  excavating  shale  for  the 
alum  manufactory.  The  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  the  springs 
lie  is  said  to  contain  sulphur.  Gold  is  found  in  minute  quan- 
tities, mixed  with  the  sand  of  the  Indus,  and  is  extracted  by  a 
laborious  process  of  washing  ; but  the  yield  is  very  small.  Salt- 
petre is  made  from  the  earth  of  old  village  sites,  and  limestone 
and  building  stone  are  found. 

Iron  vessels  and  instruments  are  manufactured  at  Kalabagh, 
and  striped  cotton  cloth  (^susT)  is  made  there  in  considerable 
quantities.  A particularly  excellent  form  of  cotton  check 
{khes)  is  made  at  Leiah.  The  weaving  of  baskets  and  other 
articles  from  the  dwarf-palm  employs  a fair  number  of  workers. 
Water-mills  for  grinding  corn  are  worked  in  large  numbers 
on  the  hill  streams  of  Isa  Khel. 

The  chief  exports  are  salt,  alum,  iron  vessels,  sust,  coal, 
articles  made  from  the  dwarf-palm,  wheat  and  other  grains,  oil- 
seeds, wool,  and  hides.  The  principal  imports  are  iron,  cotton 
piece-goods  and  thread,  silk,  sugar,  rice,  potatoes,  and  timber. 
Exports  go  chiefly  by  rail  and  river  to  Multan  and  Karachi. 
The  chief  centres  of  trade  are  Mianwali,  Kalabagh,  Isa  Khel, 
Bhakkar,  Leiah,  and  Karor. 

The  line  of  the  North-Western  Railway  running  from  Multan 
to  Rawalpindi  passes  through  the  District,  with  a short  branch 
to  Mari  opposite  Kalabagh,  and  is  joined  at  Kundian  by  the 
Sind-Sagar  branch  from  Lala-Musa.  There  are  2 miles  of 
metalled  road  under  the  Public  Works  department,  and  200 
miles  of  unmetalled  roads  maintained  by  the  District  board. 
The  principal  road  runs  parallel  to  the  railway  through  Mian- 
wali, Bhakkar,  and  Leiah.  There  is  no  wheeled  traffic,  camels, 
mules,  and  donkeys  being  the  means  of  conveyance.  A great 
deal  of  traffic  is  carried  on  the  Indus  to  Multan  and  Sukkur. 
The  Indus  is  crossed  opposite  Dera  Ismail  Khan  by  a bridge 
of  boats  in  the  cold  season,  replaced  by  a steam  ferry  in  the 
hot  season,  and  by  thirteen  ordinary  ferries.  Inflated  skins  are 
largely  used  by  the  natives  for  crossing  the  river. 

The  District  has  never  suffered  seriously  from  famine.  The 
Kachhi  and  a large  proportion  of  Isa  Khel  are  rendered  secure 
by  irrigation  or  floods,  while  the  scattered  cultivation  in  the 
Thai  is  entirely  dependent  on  well-irrigation.  In  the  famine 
year  of  1899-1900  the  area  of  crops  matured  exceeded  70  per 
cent,  of  the  normal  area. 
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The  District  is  divided  for  purposes  of  administration  into  District 
the  four  tahsils  of  Mianwali,  Isa  Khel,  Bhakkar,  and  , 

Leiah,  each  under  a tahsilddr  and  a naib-tahsildar.  The  two  staff, 
last  form  the  Bhakkar  subdivision,  under  the  charge  of  an 
Assistant  Commissioner.  The  Deputy-Commissioner  is  aided 
by  three  Assistant  or  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners,  one  of 
whom  is  in  charge  of  the  District  treasury.  For  the  prevention 
of  the  illicit  extraction  of  salt,  a preventive  establishment 
supervised  by  a European  officer  is  located  at  selected  points 
among  the  hills,  from  which  all  exposed  salt  can  be  seen. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  as  District  Magistrate  is  respon-  Civil  and 
sible  for  criminal  justice.  The  District  Judge  is  in  charge  of 
civil  judicial  work,  and  both  officers  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Divisional  and  Sessions  Judge  of  the  Shahpur  Civil 
Division.  There  are  thr^e  Munsifs  : one  sits  at  head-quarters, 
one  at  Bhakkar,  and  one  at  Karor.  The  Frontier  Crimes 
Regulation  is  in  force  throughout  the  District.  The  Isa  Khel 
tahsll  is  subject  to  inroads  from  trans-border  outlaws  and  their 
confederates  in  Kohat  and  Bannu.  Cattle-stealing  is  the 
principal  crime.  Besides  the  facilities  which  the  great  Thai 
desert  affords  for  transporting  cattle  into  other  Districts,  the 
high  jungle  along  the  bank  of  the  Indus  makes  a most  effec- 
tive hiding-place,  especially  in  the  flood  season.  Crime  in  the 
Thai  also  is  very  hard  to  detect,  owing  to  the  great  distances 
between  police  stations.  Professional  trackers  are  largely  em- 
ployed, and  occasionally  accomplish  marvellous  feats  of 
long-distance  tracking. 

The  fiscal  conditions  which  obtain  in  the  north  are  very  Land 
different  from  those  of  the  southern  tahsils^  and  even  the  two  revenue, 
northern  tahsils  have  widely  different  histories.  Mianwali 
appears  to  have  paid  the  large  sum  of  lakhs  under  Sikh  rule. 

Lump  assessments  were  made  on  annexation  and  in  1850, 
until  in  1853  the  Deputy-Commissioner  of  Leiah  made  a sum- 
mary settlement  of  all  the  country  west  and  south  of  the  Salt 
Range,  including  the  modern  tahsils  of  Mianwali,  Leiah,  and 
Bhakkar.  Leiah  and  Bhakkar  had  been  summarily  settled 
once  before,  and  a careful  measurement  of  all  the  cultivation 
was  made.  The  demand  for  the  three  tahsils  was  more  than 
3-1  lakhs.  Various  .other  summary  settlements  were  made  in 
these  tahsils^  but  the  Leiah  District  was  broken  up  in  1861. 

Isa  Khel  became  subject  to  the  Durranis  on  the  downfall  of 
the  Mughal  empire,  and  paid  revenue  to  them,  sometimes  with- 
out, but  more  often  after,  coercion.  In  1836  the  Sikhs  estab- 
lished themselves  here.  The  annual  amount  they  realized  is 
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not  known,  but  after  annexation  a quarter  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  crops  was  collected  for  four  years.  In  1853  John 
Nicholson  made  a summary  settlement,  based  on  these  col- 
lections, imposing  a severe  assessment  which  lasted  for  five 
years.  In  1857  another  and  more  lenient  summary  assess- 
ment was  made,  which  remained  in  force  for  eighteen  years. 

The  regular  settlement  of  Bannu  District,  made  in  1871-9, 
treated  the  tahslls  of  Mianwali  and  Isa  Khel  very  lightly.  A 
fluctuating  assessment  was  generally  levied  in  the  riverain 
tracts,  Rs.  1-4  per  acre  being  charged  on  all  land  sown  in  any 
year,  except  land  newly  broken  up,  which  paid  12  annas. 
These  tahslls  came  under  revision  of  settlement  in  1903,  and 
an  increase  of  Rs.  72,000,  or  39  per  cent.,  on  the  old  revenue 
of  1*9  lakhs  is  expected. 

The  regular  settlement  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan  District  was 
carried  out  from  1872  to  1879.  The  Thai  tract  of  the  Bhakkar 
and  Leiah  tahslls  was  assessed  at  a fixed  revenue,  but  the 
assessment  broke  down,  and  since  1887  a semi-fluctuating 
system  has  been  in  force.  The  Indus  valley  portion  of  these 
two  tahslls  was  originally  assessed  at  a fluctuating  acreage  rate. 
At  the  latest  settlement,  1898-1904,  the  same  system  of  semi- 
fluctuating  assessment,  somewhat  modified  in  its  details,  has 
been  continued  in  the  Thai  of  both  tahslls.  The  principle  is 
that,  when  a share  equal  to  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of 
the  area  irrigated  by  a well  falls  out  of  cultivation,  a corre- 
sponding fraction  of  the  assessment  will  be  remitted.  The 
revenue  on  the  ‘ dry  ’ cultivation  and  the  grazing  revenue  are 
fixed.  In  the  Indus  valley  a system  of  fluctuating  crop-rates 
has  been  introduced,  and  the  whole  revenue  varies.  The  de- 
mand, including  cesses,  for  the  whole  District  in  1903-4 
amounted  to  nearly  5-7  lakhs.  The  average  size  of  a pro- 
prietary holding  is  57  acres,  but  some  very  large  holdings  raise 
the  average. 

The  collections  of  land  revenue  alone  and  of  total  revenue 
are  shown  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 


1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land  revenue 

Total  revenue 

4,27 

6,08 

4.06 

6.07 

The  District  contains  six  municipalities:  Mianwali,  Isa  Khel, 
Kalabagh,  Bhakkar,  Leiah,  and  Karor.  Outside  these,  local 
affairs  are  managed  by  a District  board,  whose  income  in 
1903-4  was  Rs.  40,000,  mainly  derived  from  a local  rate.  The 
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•expenditure  in  the  same  year  was  Rs.  45,000,  the  largest  item 
being  Rs.  17,000  spent  on  education. 

The  police  force  numbers  492  of  all  ranks,  including  81  Police  and 
municipal  and  8 ferry  police,  under  a Superintendent,  who 
usually  has  3 inspectors  under  him.  There  are  15  police 
stations  and  5 police  posts.  The  District  jail  at  head-quarters 
has  accommodation  for  317  prisoners  of  all  classes. 

The  District  stands  sixteenth  among  the  twenty-eight  Dis-  Education, 
tricts  of  the  Province  in  respect  of  the  literacy  of  its  population. 

In  1901  the  proportion  of  literate  persons  was  3-7  per  cent. 

(6-7  males,  0-3  females).  The  number  of  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion was  7,589  in  1900-1,  and  8,290  in  1903-4.  In  the  latter 
year  there  were  4 secondary,  72  primary,  and  3 special  (public) 
schools,  13  advanced  and  208  elementary  (private)  schools, 
with  412  girls  in  the  public  and  967  in  the  private  schools. 

The  principal  school  is  the  high  school  at  Mianwali  town. 
Industrial  schools  for  girls  are  maintained  at  Isa  Khel  and 
JMankera.  The  total  expenditure  on  education  in  1903-4  was 
Rs.  27,000,  of  which  Local  funds  contributed  Rs.  15,000, 
municipal  funds  Rs.  2,600,  and  fees  Rs.  4,000. 

Besides  the  Mianwali -^civil  hospital,  the  District  has  five  out-  Hospitals 

^ IT* 

lying  dispensaries.  These  institutions  in  1904  treated  a total  of  pg^sar^s 
98,407  out-patients  and  2,349  in-patients,  and  4,962  operations 
were  performed.  The  expenditure  was  Rs.  15,000,  District 
and  municipal  funds  contributing  Rs.  5,000  each,  and  Govern- 
ment Rs.  5,000. 

The  number  of  successful  vaccinations  in  1903-4  was  Vaccina- 
.10,464,  representing  24*7  per  1,000  of  the  population.  The 
Vaccination  Act  has  been  extended  to  the  towns  of  Mianwali, 

Isa  Khel,  and  Leiah. 

[D.  C.  J.  Ibbetson,  District  Gazetteers  of  Bann?c  a7id  Dera 
Ismail  KhCm  (1883-4);  S.  S.  Thorburn,  Settlement  Report  of 
Banriu  (1879);  St.  G.  Tucker,  Settle77ie7it  Report  of  Dera 
Is 771  ail  Khdii  (1879).] 

MianwMi  Tahsil. — Head-quarters  taJisll  of  Mianwali 
District,  Punjab,  lying  between  32°  ii'  and  33°  2'  N.  and  71° 

16'  and  71°  58'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,478  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1901  w^as  111,883,  compared  with  103,909 
in  1891.  It  contains  the  town  of  MianwalD  (population, 

3,591),  the  head-quarters,  and  69  villages.  The  land  revenue 
and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  72,000.  The  northern 
part  of  the  tahsil  is  enclosed  between  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Salt  Range  on  the  east  and  the  Indus  on  the  west, 

^ See  note  on  p.  205. 
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forming  a picturesque  corner,  which  contrasts  with  the 
monotonous  level  of  the  remainder  of  the  cis-Indus  territory 
of  the  District,  in  which  its  southern  part  lies. 

Isa  Khel  Tahsil. — Trans-Indus  tahsll  of  Mianwali  Dis- 
trict, Punjab,  lying  between  32°  30'  and  33°  14'  N.  and  71°  i 
and  71°  44'  E.,  with  an  area  of  678  square  miles.  It  contains 
the  municipalities  of  Isa  Khel  (population,  7,630),  the  head- 
quarters, and  Kalabagh  (5,824) ; and  43  villages.  The  land 
revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  i*6  lakhs.  Lying 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus,  this  tahsll  is  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  District,  and  would  seem  to  belong  more  properly 
to  the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  but  is  separated  even 
more  completely  from  Bannu  by  the  semicircular  fringe 
of  the  Chichali  and  Maidani  hills,  which  leave  it  open  only 
on  the  river  side.  These  hills  drain  into  Isa  Khel  and  make 
it  fertile.  Its  extreme  northern  portion,  known  as  the  Bhangi 
Khel  country,  is  a wild  and  rugged  region,  a continuation  of 
the  Khattak  hills.  The  Bhangi  Khel  are  a soldierly,  but 
numerically  small,  section  of  the  great  Khattak  tribe,  and 
occupied  their  present  country  about  400  years  ago.  The 
tahsil  derives  its  name  from  the  Isa  Khel  tribe,  a section 
of  the  Niazai  Afghans,  who,  settling  here  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  long  maintained  their  independence  of  the  Mughal 
empire,  and  at  last  succumbed  to  the  Nawab  of  Dera  Ismail 
Khan. 

Bhakkar  Subdivision. — Subdivision  of  INIianwali  District, 
Punjab,  consisting  of  the  Bhakkar  and  Leiah  Tahsils. 

Bhakkar  Tahsil. — Central  cis-Indus  tahsll  of  Mianwali 
District,  Punjab,  lying  between  31°  10'  and  32°  22  N. 
and  70°  47'  and  72°  E.,  with  an  area  of  3,134  square  miles. 
Most  of  it  lies  in  the  desolate  plain  of  the  Thal,  but  the 
Kachhi  or  strip  of  riverain  land  along  the  Indus  is  of  great 
fertility.  The  population  in  1901  was  125,803,  compared  with 
119,219  in  1891.  The  tahsil  contains  the  town  of  Bhakkar 
(population,  5,312),  the  head-quarters,  and  196  villages.  The 
land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  1-7  lakhs. 
Places  of  interest  in  the  tahsll  are  Mankera  and  Muhammad 
Rajan,  at  the  latter  of  which  is  the  shrine  of  Pir  Muhammad 
Raj  an,  who  died  there  on  a pilgrimage. 

Leiah  Tahsil. — Southernmost  cis-Indus  tahsll  of  Mianwali 
District,  Punjab,  lying  between  30°  36'  and  31°  24'  N.  and 
70°  46'  and  71°  50'  E.,  with  an  area  of  2,417  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1901  was  122,678,  compared  with  113,451 
in  1891.  The  tahsil  contains  the  towns  of  Leiah  (population, 
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7,546),  the  head-quarters,  and  Karor  Lal  Isa  (3,243);  and 
1 18  villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in 
1903-4  to  1*6  lakhs.  The  tahsll  is  divided  into  the  Thai 
and  the  Kacchi,  the  former  a high  sandy  tract  to  the  east 
and  the  latter  a low-lying  strip  of  country  along  the  Indus. 

Kalabagh  Estate. — Estate  in  the  District  and  tahsll  of 
Mianwali,  Punjab,  with  an  area  of  107  square  miles.  It  is 
held  by  Muhammad  Khan  Malik  Yar,  the  Awan  Malik 
of  Kalabagh.  Over  300  years  ago  the  Awan  Maliks  settled 
at  Dhankot,  a natural  fastness  on  the  Indus  above  Kalabagh. 
They  forced  the  Bhangi  Khel  Khattaks  of  the  hills  on  the 
north  to  pay  tribute,  and  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  recognized  as  chiefs  of  the  Kalabagh  territory 
by  Timur  Shah  Durrani.  The  Sikhs  annexed  the  estate 
in  1822,  but  Malik  Allah  Yar  Khan  retained  it  as  their 
feudatory.  He  assisted  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Sir  Herbert) 
Edwardes  to  construct  the  Dalipnagar  fort  at  Bannu,  and  his 
son  Muzaffar  Khan  was  taken  prisoner  there  by  the  Sikhs 
in  the  second  Sikh  War.  During  the  Mutiny  he  raised  100 
men  and  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  one  of  the  gates 
of  Peshawar  city,  receiving  the  title  of  Khan  Bahadur 
as  a reward.  The  present  Malik,  Yar  Muhammad  Khan, 
succeeded  in  1885.  He  holds  a jdglr  worth  Rs.  6,000,  and 
his  income  is  about  Rs.  22,000  a year,  of  which  Rs.  1,000  is 
derived  from  the  manufacture  of  alum. 

Bhakkar  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsll  of  the  same 
name  in  Mianwali  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  31°  37'  N.  and 
71°  4'  E.,  on  the  North-Western  Railway.  Population  (1901), 
5,312.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Thai  or  sandy  plain  overlooking  the  low-lying  alluvial 
lands  along  the  river,  a channel  of  which  is  navigable  as  far 
as  Bhakkar  during  the  floods.  To  the  west  of  the  town  the 
land  is  low,  well  cultivated,  and  subject  to  inundation,  while  to 
the  east  the  country  is  high  and  dry,  treeless,  and  sandy. 
A rich  extent  of  land  irrigated  from  wells  lies  below  the  town, 
protected  by  embankments  from  inundations  of  the  Indus, 
and  produces  two  or  three  crops  in  the  year.  The  neigh- 
bouring riverain  is  full  of  date  groves  and  fruit  gardens, 
and  in  it  stands  a famous  mango  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  used 
to  be  sent  to  Kabul  in  the  old  days  of  Afghan  rule.  Bhakkar 
was  founded  probably  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  by  a body  of  colonists  from  Dera  Ismail  Khan, 
led  by  a Baloch  adventurer,  whose  descendants  held  the 
surrounding  country  till  ousted  by  the  grantees  of  Ahmad 
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Shah  Durrani.  The  municipality  was  created  in  1874.  The 
income  and  expenditure  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3 
averaged  Rs.  7,700.  The  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  7,500, 
chiefly  derived  from  octroi ; and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  8,600. 
The  town  contains  a dispensary  and  a municipal  vernacular 
middle  school. 

Isa  Khel  Town.' — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsll  of  the  same 
name  in  Mianwali  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  42'  N.  and 
71°  17'  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  about  8 miles  west 
of  the  present  main  channel.  Population  (1901),  7,630.  The 
town  was  founded  about  1830  by  Ahmad  Khan,  ancestor  of  the 
present  Khans  of  Isa  Khel,  who  are  the  acknowledged  heads 
of  the  trans-Indus  Niazai ; and  it  takes  its  nam.e  from  Shah 
Isa  Khel,  a religious  teacher,  whose  descendants  still  live 
in  the  town.  The  municipality  was  created  in  1875.  The 
income  and  expenditure  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3 
averaged  Rs.  4,400.  The  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  5,100, 
chiefly  derived  from  octroi ; and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  4,600. 
A small  cattle  market  is  held  weekly.  The  town  contains 
a dispensary  and  a municipal  vernacular  middle  school. 

Kalabagh  Town. — Town  in  the  Isa  Khel  tahsll  of  Mian- 
wali District,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  58'  N.  and  71°  33'  E. 
Population  (1901),  5,824.  The  town  is  picturesquely  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Salt  Range,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus, 
at  the  point  where  the  river  debouches  from  the  hills, 
105  miles  below  Attock.  The  houses  nestle  against  the  side 
of  a precipitous  hill  of  solid  rock-salt,  piled  one  upon  another 
in  successive  tiers,  the  roof  of  each  tier  forming  the  street 
which  passes  in  front  of  the  row  immediately  above.  Long 
before  the  British  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  Kalabagh 
was  famous  for  its  salt ; and  some  of  the  wonders  told  of  it  by 
travellers  as  long  ago  as  1808  may  still  be  seen  in  its  houses 
built  of  and  on  rock-salt,  its  roads  cut  out  of  the  solid  salt 
rock,  and  its  immense  exposures  of  salt,  sometimes  closely 
resembling  alabaster.  The  Kalabagh  hills  are  a continuation 
of  the  cis-Indus  portion  of  the  Salt  Range,  but  are  remarkable 
for  the  quantity  of  salt  exposed,  and  the  purity,  closeness  of 
grain,  and  hardness  of  a great  proportion  of  it.  Unlike 
the  operations  elsewhere  in  the  Salt  Range,  which  are  purely 
mining,  the  salt  is  here  quarried  at  the  surface.  There  are 
twelve  quarries,  some  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus, 
and  some  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lun  Nullah,  which  runs 
into  the  Indus  on  the  right  bank,  at  the  base  of  a hill  known 
as  the  Saudagar  hill.  Enormous  quantities  of  salt  lie  exposed 
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here,  underlying  Tertiary  strata  in  workable  seams  of  from 
4 to  20  feet  thick,  alternating  with  seams  of  impure  salt 
and  marl.  The  deposits  rise  to  a height  of  about  200  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  Gor  gorge,  the  seams  striking  south 
to  north  and  dipping  to  the  west  at  an  angle  of  about  70°. 
The  salt  is  slightly  better  in  quality  than  that  of  the  Mayo  and 
Warcha  Mines,  and  is  in  high  favour  with  traders ; but  it 
is  handicapped  in  competition  with  those  salts,  because  the 
Indus  lies  between  it  and  the  Mari  station  of  the  Kundian- 
Campbellpore  Railway.  The  quarries  lie  from  half  a mile  to 
a mile  from  the  sale  depot  at  Kukranwala  Vandah  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Indus,  where  the  miners  deliver  the  salt  at  the  rate 
of  Rs.  4-2  per  100  maunds.  The  whole  of  the  operations 
connected  with  the  salt  lip  to  the  time  that  it  is  deposited 
in  store  in  the  depot  are  in  the  hands  of  the  miners.  At  the 
depot  the  salt  is  w^eighed  out  to  purchasers,  and  cleared  under 
the  supervision  of  the  inspector  in  charge.  The  total  quantity 
issued  in  1903-4  amounted  to  191,750  maunds,  of  which 
150,062  maunds  were  removed  by  rail  and  32,161  by  river. 
Alum  also  occurs  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  forms  a con- 
siderable but  decreasing  item  of  local  trade,  the  out-turn  in 
1904  being  about  3,500  maunds,  which  sold  for  Rs.  3 per 
maund  (82^  lb.).  The  town  possesses  a manufacture  of  striped 
cloth  {susl),  and  of  iron  instruments  and  vessels  from  metal 
imported  from  the  Kanigoram  hill. 

The  municipality  was  created  in  1875.  The  income  and 
expenditure  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged 
Rs.  7,100  and  Rs.  6,600.  The  income  in  1903-4  was 
Rs.  5,600,  chiefly  derived  from  octroi ; and  the  expenditure 
was  Rs.  6,700.  The  town  contains  a dispensary  and  a muni- 
cipal primary  school.  An  Awan  family,  wTich  resides  in 
Kalabagh,  has  a certain  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  the 
tribesmen,  the  representative  of  the  family  bearing  the  title 
of  Malik. 

Karor  Lai  Isa  {Kahror). — Town  in  the  Leiah  tahsll 
of  Mianwali  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  31°  13'  N.  and 
70°  57'  E.,  on  the  high  bank  of  the  Indus  east  of  that  river. 
Population  (1901),  3,243.  Founded  by  Makhdum  Lai  Isa, 
Kureshi,  a descendant  of  Bahawal  Hakk,  the  saint  of  Multan, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  town  still  preserves  the  massive 
tomb  of  its  founder,  and  a large  fair  is  held  yearly  in  his 
honour.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  included  in  the 
government  of  Multan  under  Sultan  Husain  in  1469.  The 
municipality  was  created  in  1887.  The  income  during  the  ten 
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years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  3,600,  and  the  expenditure 
Rs.  3,900.  The  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  3,400,  chiefly 
derived  from  octroi ; and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  3,600. 
The  town  contains  a dispensary,  a municipal  board  school 
(primary),  a private  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school,  and 
two  municipal  girls’  schools. 

Leiah  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsll  of  the  same 
name  in  Mianwali  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  30°  58'  N.  and 
70°  56'  E.,  on  the  high  bank  of  the  Indus,  east  of  the  river. 
Population  (1901),  7,546.  Founded  by  Kamal  Khan,  a Mirani 
Baloch  and  a descendant  of  the  founder  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan, 
about  1550,  the  town  was  taken  about  1620  from  the  Mirani 
rulers  by  the  JaskanI  Balochs,  who  held  it  till  1787.  After 
that  year  Abdun  Nabi  Sarai  was  appointed  governor  by  Timur 
Shah  Durrani,  but  three  years  later  it  was  included  in  the 
governorship  of  Muhammad  Khan  Sadozai,  who  transferred 
his  seat  of  government  to  Mankera.  In  1794  Humaytin 
Shah,  the  rival  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Kabul,  was  captured 
near  Leiah  and  brought  into  the  town,  where  his  eyes  were  put 
out  by  order  of  Zaman  Shah.  Under  the  Sikh  government 
the  town  once  more  became  the  centre  of  administration  for 
the  neighbouring  tract,  and  on  the  British  occupation  in  1849 
it  was  for  a time  the  head-quarters  of  a District.  In  1861, 
however,  the  District  was  broken  up,  and  Leiah  became  a part 
of  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  but  in  1901  was  transferred  to  the  new 
District  of  Mianwali.  The  municipality  was  created  in  1875. 
The  income  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged 
Rs.  9,900,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  10,100.  The  income  in 
1903-4  was  Rs.  10,000,  chiefly  derived  from  octroi;  and  the 
expenditure  was  Rs.  10,600.  The  chief  industry  of  the  town 
is  the  manufacture  of  blankets.  The  town  contains  a dispensary 
and  a municipal  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school. 

Mankera. — Village  in  the  Bhakkar  tahsll  of  Mianwali 
District,  Punjab,  situated  in  31°  23' N.  and  71°  27'  E.  It  lies 
in  the  heart  of  the  Thai,  the  desert  of  the  Sind-Sagar  Doab. 
A large  fort,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Sials  of  Jhang, 
still  exists  in  the  village.  Mankera  was  once  the  great  strong- 
hold of  the  Jaskani  Balochs,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  held  the  country  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Chenab,  and  from  Bhakkar  to  Leiah  on  the  Indus.  They 
appear  to  have  lost  Mankera  to  the  Bhangl  Sikhs  about  1772, 
but  to  have  soon  recovered  it.  In  1792  it  became  the  capital 
of  the  Pathan  Nawab,  Muhammad  Khan  Sadozai,  who  governed 
the  Sind-Sagar  Doab,  and  subsequently  also  Dera,  for  the 
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Durrani  kings  of  Kabul,  Bhakkar  being  his  second  capital. 
Muhammad  Khan  gradually  became  independent,  and  was  not 
molested  by  the  Sikhs;  but  after  his  death  in  1815  Ranjit 
Singh  invaded  his  territories,  and  in  1821  took  Mankera  by 
siege.  Mankera  then  became  the  seat  of  a Sikh  governor,  and 
at  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  was  made  the  head-quarters 
of  a iahstl  till  1853-4. 

Mari. — Village  in  the  District  and  tahsil  of  MianwMi,  Pun- 
jab, situated  in  32°  57'  N.  and  71°  39'  E.,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Indus.  Population  (1901),  1,490.  Mari  is  the  terminus 
of  a branch  line  of  the  North-Western  Railway,  and  serves 
as  a depot  for  the  salt  and  alum  of  Kalabagh.  Near  it  are 
the  ruins  of  several  Hindu  temples,  similar  to  those  at  Kafirkot 
in  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  but  larger  and  better  preserved. 

Mianwali  Town  h — Head-quarters  of  the  District  and  tahsil 
of  Mianwali,  Punjab,  situated  in  32°  35'  N.  and  71°  31'  E., 
on  the  high  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  655  feet  above  sea-level. 

It  is  the  residence  of,  a notable  Saiyid  family,  the  Mians 
of  Mianwali,  descended  from  a local  Muhammadan  saint,  and 
themselves  possessing  a great  reputation  for  sanctity.  Popula- 
tion (1901),  3,591.  Mianwali  was  long  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Mianwali  subdivision  of  Bannu  District,  and  was  made  the 
head-quarters  of  the  new  Mianwali  District  in  1901.  The  civil 
lines  are  situated  about  half  a mile  from  Mianwali,  which  is 
little  more  than  a village,  and  has  no  commercial  importance. 

It  was  made  a municipality  in  1903-4,  and  contains  a hospital 
and  a model  Government  high  school. 

Jhang  District. — District  in  the  Multan  Division  of  the  Boun- 
Punjab,  lying  between  30°  35'  and  32°  4'  N.  and  71°  37'’  and 
73°  31'  E.,  with  an  area  of  6,652  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  and  hill 
on  the  north-west  by  the  District  of  Shahpur  ; on  the  north-east 

• _ ^ systciTis, 

by  Shahpur  and  Gujranwala;  on  the  south-east  by  Montgomery; 
on  the  south  by  Multan  and  Muzaffargarh ; and  on  the  west 
by  Mianwali.  It  consists  of  an  irregular  triangle,  artificially 
constituted  for  administrative  purposes  from  portions  of  three 
separate  tracts.  Its  eastern  half  embraces  a large  part  of  the 
dorsal  ridge  in  the  Rechna  Doab ; thence  it  stretches  across 
the  Chenab  into  the  wedge  of  land  between  that  river  and 
the  Jhelum,  whose  waters  join  the  Chenab  a few  miles  below  the 
town  of  Jhang;  while  westward  again  the  boundary  runs,  beyond 
the  joint  river,  some  distance  into  the  Thal  or  desert  of  the 
Sind-Sagar  Doab.  Southward  the  District  stretches  almost 

^ Created  a municipality  since  the  last  Census  and  hence  not  shown  as  a 
town  in  the  table  on  p.  192, 
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to  the  confluence  of  the  Chenab  with  the  Ravi,  but  does  not 
actually  reach  the  latter  river.  Along  the  rivers  are  strips 
of  fertile  lowland,  rising  with  a more  or  less  deflned  bank  into 
the  uplands  of  the  Doabs.  The  Bar  or  upland  plain  of  the 
Rechna  Doab,  until  recently  a desert  inhabited  only  by  nomad 
tribes,  has  been  changed  into  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts 
in  India  by  the  Chenab  Canal.  The  nomads  of  the  Bar  and 
immigrants  from  other  parts  of  the  Province  have  been  settled 
on  the  newly  irrigated  land  ; and,  for  the  proper  administration 
of  the  tract,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  divide  Jhang  Dis- 
trict into  two,  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  portions  being 
formed  into  a separate  District  with  its  head-quarters  at  Lyall- 
PUR.  The  present  article,  for  the  most  part,  describes  Jhang 
as  it  existed  before  the  change. 

North-west  of  the  Chenab,  the  upland,  which  runs  like 
a wedge  between  the  lowlands  of  the  Chenab  and  Jhelum,  and 
was  once  a desert  like  the  Bar  of  the  Rechna  Doab,  is  being 
fertilized  by  the  Jhelum  Canal.  West  of  the  Jhelum  river 
the  alluvial  plain  after  a few  miles  rises  abruptly  into  the  desert 
of  the  Sind-Sagar  Thai.  With  the  exception  of  some  isolated 
low  hills  on  either  side  of  the  Chenab  at  Kirana  and  Chiniot, 
the  District  is  almost  flat. 

Jhang  consists  entirely  of  alluvium,  with  the  exception  of  two 
small  patches  of  quartzite  which  form  the  Kirana  and  Chiniot 
hills.  These  are  geologically  interesting  as  probably  belonging 
to  the  Alwar  quartzite  of  the  Delhi  system,  and  thus  constituting 
the  most  northerly  known  outcrops  of  rocks  of  Peninsular  type. 

Before  the  foundation  of  the  Chenab  Canal  and  Colony,  the 
District  was  the  Bar  tract  par  excellence ; but  the  flora  of  that 
tract  is  fast  giving  way  to  close  cultivation,  and  saltworts  are 
being  driven  out  by  irrigation.  The  annual  weeds,  however, 
are  still  mainly  those  of  the  west  Punjab  flora.  Along  the 
rivers  are  found  the  usual  coverts  {belas)  of  reed-grasses 
(Saccharum,  &c.)  and  the  lesser  tamarisks  {jhau  and  pilchi). 
The  date-palm  is  grown  near  the  Jhelum,  but  the  produce 
is  usually  inferior. 

- The  wolf,  hyena,  and  wild  cat  are  found  in  decreasing 
numbers  as  cultivation  advances.  Wild  hog  and  ‘ ravine 
deer’  (Indian  gazelle)  are  confined  to  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
lowlands. 

The  climate  of  Jhang  is  that  of  the  south-west  Punjab,  the 
rainless  tract  comprising  Multan,  Montgomery,  and  Dera  Ismail 
Khan,  which  is  said  to  have  the  highest  mean  temperature 
in  India  between  June  and  August.  The  dry  air  makes  the 
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District  unusually  healthy,  except  in  the  canal  tracts,  where 
it  is  malarious  and  trying  to  Europeans.  The  annual  rainfall 
is  light,  ranging  from  8 inches  at  Shorkot  to  1 1 at  Chiniot. 

The  Districts  of  Jhang  and  Montgomery  were  the  scene  History, 
of  Alexander’s  operations  against  the  Malli  in  325  b.  c.,  and 
Shorkot  has  been  identified  by  some  authorities  with  one 
of  the  towns  captured  by  him  during  the  campaign.  After  his 
withdrawal,  the  country  seems  to  have  come  successively  under 
the  sway  of  the  Mauryas  (o  32 1-23 1 b.c.),  the  Graeco-Bactrians 
(r.  190  B.C.),  the  Indo-Parthians  {c.  138  B.c.),  and  the  Kushans 
or  Indo-Scythians  (r.  a.d.  100-250).  About  a.  d.  500  it  was 
conquered  by  the  White  Huns,  whose  capital  of  Sakala  should, 
according  to  recent  authorities,  be  identified  with  Chiniot 
or  Shahkot,  a village  in  Gujranwala  District,  or  with  Sialkot. 

Their  power  was  short-lived,  and  at  the  time  of  Hiuen  Tsiang’s 
visit  (a.d.  630)  the  District  was  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  Tsehkia,  the  capital  of  which  was  close  to  Sakala.  In  the 
tenth  century  it  was  subject  to  the  Brahman  kings  of  Ohind 
and  the  Punjab,  and  under  the  Mughals  it  was  included  in  the 
Subah  of  Lahore. 

In  modern  times,  the. history  of  Jhang  centres  in  the  tribe 
of  the  Sials,  who  ruled  over  a large  tract  between  Shahpur  and 
Multan,  with  little  dependence  on  the  imperial  court  at  Delhi, 
until  they  finally  fell  before  the  power  of  Ranjit  Singh.  The 
Sials  are  Muhammadans  of  Rajput  descent,  whose  ancestor, 

Rai  Shankar  of  Daranagar,  migrated  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century  from  the  Gangetic  Doab  to  Jaunpur.  His  son,  Sial, 
in  1243  left  his  adopted  city  for  the  Punjab,  then  overrun  by 
Mongol  hordes.  Such  emigrations  appear  to  have  occurred 
frequently  at  the  time,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  Northern 
India.  During  his  wanderings  in  search  of  a home,  Sial  fell 
in  with  the  famous  Muhammadan  saint  Baba  Farld-ud-din 
Shakarganj,  of  Pakpattan,  whose  eloquence  converted  him 
to  the  faith  of  Islam.  He  afterwards  sojourned  for  a while 
at  Sialkot,  where  he  built  a fort ; but  finally  settled  down  and 
married  at  Sahiwal,  in  Shahpur  District.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  his  history  and  that  of  his  descendants  bear 
somewhat  the  character  of  eponymous  myths.  Manik,  sixth 
in  descent  from  Sial,  founded  the  town  of  Mankera  in  1380  ; 
and  his  great-grandson,  Mai  Khan,  built  Jhang  Sial  on  the 
Chenab  in  1462.  -Four  years  later,  Mai  Khan  presented  him- 
self at  Lahore,  in  obedience  to  a summons,  and  obtained  the 
territory  of  Jhang  as  a hereditary  possession,  subject  to  a pay- 
ment of  tribute  to  the  imperial  treasury.  His  family  continued 
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to  rule  at  Jhang,  with  the  dynastic  quarrels  and  massacres 
usual  in  Indian  annals,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

Meanwhile  the  Sikh  power  had  arisen  in  the  north,  and 
Karam  Singh  Dulu,  a chief  of  the  Bhangl  confederacy,  had 
conquered  Chiniot.  In  1803  Ranjit  Singh  took  the  fort  there 
and  marched  on  Jhang,  but  was  bought  off  by  Ahmad  Khan, 
the  last  of  the  Sial  chieftains,  on  promise  of  a yearly  tribute, 
amounting  to  Rs.  70,000  and  a mare.  Three  years  later,  how- 
ever, the  Maharaja  again  invaded  Jhang  with  a large  army,  and 
took  the  fort,  after  a desperate  resistance.  Ahmad  Khan  then 
fled  to  Multan,  and  the  Maharaja  farmed  the  territories  of  Jhang 
to  Sardar  Fateh  Singh.  Shortly  afterwards,  Ahmad  Khan 
returned  with  a force  given  him  by  Muzaffar  Khan,  Nawab  of 
Multan,  and  recovered  a large  part  of  his  previous  dominions, 
which  Ranjit  Singh  suffered  him  to  retain  on  payment  of  the 
former  tribute,  as  he  found  himself  too  busy  elsewhere  to  attack 
Jhang.  After  his  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Multan  in  1810, 
the  Maharaja  took  Ahmad  Khan  a prisoner  to  Lahore,  as  he 
suspected  him  of  favouring  his  enemy,  Muzaffar  Khan.  He 
afterwards  bestowed  on  him  a jdgir,  which  descended  to  his 
son,  Inayat  Khan.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  his  brother, 
Ismail  Khan,  endeavoured  to  obtain  succession  to  the  jdgtr^ 
but  failed  through  the  opposition  of  Gulab  Singh.  In  1847, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  British  Agency  at  Lahore,  the 
District  came  under  its  charge,  and  in  1848  Ismail  Khan 
rendered  important  services  against  the  rebel  chiefs,  for  which 
he  received  a small  pension.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  the 
Sial  leader  again  proved  his  loyalty  by  raising  a force  of  cavalry 
and  serving  in  person  on  the  British  side. 

The  presence  of  numerous  mounds,  especially  in  the  south 
of  the  District,  testifies  to  the  former  existence  of  a large  and 
settled  population.  The  remains  which  have  received  most 
attention  are  those  at  Shorkot,  consisting  of  a huge  mound 
of  ruins  surrounded  by  a wall  of  large-sized  bricks.  Most 
of  the  pre-Muhammadan  coins  that  have  been  found  here 
are  of  the  Indo-Scythian  period.  The  finest  building  in  the 
District  is  the  Shahi  Masjid  at  Chiniot,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Shah  Jahan. 

The  population  of  the  District  at  the  last  three  enumerations 
was:  (1881)  390,703,  (1891)  432,549,  and  (1901)  1,002,656. 
It  increased  by  no  less  than  132  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade, 
almost  entirely  owing  to  the  opening  of  the  Chenab  Canal  and 
the  colonization  of  the  canal  tract.  The  District  is  divided 
into  six  taksils : Jhang,  Chiniot,  Shorkot,  Lyallpur, 
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Samundri,  and  Toba  Tek  Singh.  The  head-quarters  of  each 
are  at  the  place  from  which  it  is  named.  'The  towns  are  the 
municipalities  of  Jhang-Maghiana,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
District,  Chiniot,  and  Lyallpur.  dlie  following  table  gives 
the  principal  statistics  of  population  in  1901  : — 


TahsU.* 

Area  in  square 
miles. 

Number  of 

Population. 

Population  per 

square  mile. 

Percentage  of 

variation  in 

population  be- 

tween 1891 
and  1901. 

Number  of 

persons  able 

to  read 

and  write. 

Towns. 

I 

Villages. 

Jhang 

L43S 

I 

414 

194,454 

135-1 

t 

11,362 

Chiniot 

1,328 

1 

406 

200,676 

15I.I 

t 

5,693 

Shorkot  . 

927 

t • 

177 

95,136 

102*6 

— 2.9 

5,023 

Lyallpur  . 

1,084 

I 

•255 

2 29,42  I 

211-6 

t 

6,593 

Samundri 

1,053 

• • • 

310 

157-285 

149-3 

t 

3,526 

Toba  Tek  Singh 

1,007 

334 

125,684 

1 24-8 

t 

3,937 

District  total 

6,652 

3 

1,896 

1,002,656 

150-7 

+ 131.8 

36,134 

Note.— The  figures  for  the  are^s  of  tahstls  are  taken  from  revenue  returns.  The 
total  District  area  is  that  given  in  the  Census  Report. 

* The  tahsils  of  Lyallpur,  Toba  Tek  Singh,  and  Samundri,  with  their  boundaries 
somewhat  modified,  form  the  ne\v  district  of  Lyallpur,  which  was  constituted  on 
December  i,  1904.  Earlier  in  the  same  year,  the  Kirana  Bar  was  transferred  from 
Jhang  to  Shahpur,  and  subsequently  villages  were  transferred  from  Toba  Tek  Singh 
to  Jhang  and  from  Chiniot  to  Lyallpur. 

t Not  available  owing  to  changes  in  /(2/z.yf/ boundaries  since  1891. 

Muhammadans  form  68  per  cent,  of  the  total  population, 

Hindus  24  per  cent.,  and  Sikhs  7 per  cent.  The  density  is 
only  150*7  persons  per  square  mile,  which  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  average  (209)  for  the  British  Punjab.  The 
language  of  the  nomad  tribes  who  originally  inhabited  the  Bar 
is  called  Jangll,  a form  of  Western  Punjabi.  Every  variety  of 
Punjabi  is  represented  among  the  colonists. 

The  most  numerous  tribe  is  that  of  the  Jats,  who  number  Castes  and 
231,000,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Next  to  them 
in  numerical  strength  come  the  Rajputs,  numbering  90,000, 
and  then  the  Arains  with  62,000.  Other  important  agricultural 
tribes  are  the  Balochs  (29,000),  Khokhars  (24,000),  and  Kam- 
bohs  (11,000).  The  Saiyids  number  10,000.  The  Aroras 
(68,000)  are  the  strongest  of  the  commercial  classes,  the 
KhattrTs  returning  21,000.  The  Brahmans  number  9,000.  Of 
the  artisan  classes,  the  Julahas  (weavers,  40,000),  Kumhars 
(potters,  32,000),  Mochls  (shoemakers  and  leather-workers, 

29,000),  Chamars  (shoemakers  and  leather-workers,  23,000), 

Tarkhans  (carpenters,  23,000),  and  Lohars  (blacksmiths,  10,000) 
are  the  most  important ; and  of  the  menials,  the  Chuhras  and 
Musallis  (sweepers  and  scavengers,  105,000),  Machhis  (fisher- 
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men,  bakers,  and  water-carriers,  21,000),  Nais  (barbers,  13,000), 
and  Dhobis  (washermen,  10,000).  Other  castes  worth  men- 
tioning in  view  of  their  numerical  strength  are  the  Mirasis 
(village  minstrels,  16,000)  and  Fakirs  (mendicants,  13,000). 
About  49  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  supported  by  agriculture. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  began  work  in  the  District 
in  1899,  and  has  two  stations,  at  Gojra  and  at  Toba  Tek  Singh. 
A considerable  number  of  native  Christians  are  scattered 
through  the  villages  of  the  colony.  At  the  last  Census  (1901) 
the  number  of  Christians  in  the  colony  was  8,672.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  owns  two  villages : MontgomerywMa, 
the  larger,  where  there  is  a native  church,  with  a population  of 
1,021;  and  Batemanabad,  with  a population  of  337.  The 
Roman  Catholics  hold  the  villages  of  Khushpur,  founded  in 
1899  (population,  1,084),  Francispur,  founded  in  1904. 
The  American  Reformed  Presbyterians  have  a mission  at 
Lyallpur  established  in  1894,  and  they  were  followed  by  the 
American  United  Presbyterians  in  1896.  A few  Salvationists 
are  settled  at  Lyallpur  and  the  neighbouring  villages. 

The  soil  is  an  alluvial  loam,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand ; 
but  agricultural  conditions  depend  not  on  distinctions  of  soil, 
but  on  the  facilities  afforded  for  irrigation,  and  less  than  one 
per  cent,  of  the  cultivation  is  unirrigated.  At  the  same  time 
the  District,  while  not  dependent  on  the  rainfall,  benefits 
largely  by  seasonable  rain,  which  enables  cultivation  to  be 
extended  by  supplementing  the  supply  available  from  irrigation, 
and  also  secures  an  abundant  supply  of  fodder. 

The  main  agricultural  statistics  for  1903-4  are  shown  below, 
areas  being  in  square  miles  : — 


Tahstl. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Jhang  . 

1,414 

401 

340 

891 

Chiniot 

1,311 

474 

400 

745 

Shorkot 

917 

214 

157 

638 

Lyallpur 

1,024 

700 

697 

257 

Samundri 

962 

649 

649 

265 

Toba  Tek  Singh  . 

934 

556 

556^ 

324 

Total 

6,562 

2,994 

2,799 

3,120 

More  than  half  the  area  of  the  District,  or  3,531  square  miles, 
is  the  property  of  Government.  Of  this  area,  nearly  two-thirds 
is  leased  to  crown  tenants  in  the  Chenab  Colony,  and  a large 
portion  of  the  remainder  will  soon  be  commanded  by  the 
Jhelum  Canal  and  leased  to  tenants.  The  Thai  alone  will 
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thus  remain  uncultivated.  Nearly  all  the  proprietary  villages 
are  held  by  communities  of  small  peasant  owners.  The  area  in 
square  miles  under  each  of  the  principal  food-grains  in  1903-4 
was:  wheat,  1,333;  great  millet,  170;  and  maize,  143.  The 
principal  non-food  crop  is  cotton  (354).  Oilseeds  covered 
188  square  miles. 

The  construction  of  the  Chenab  Canal  has  entirely  revolu-  Improve- 
tionized  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  uplands  between  ’^ents  m 
the  Chenab  and  Ravi,  and  the  Jhelum  Canal  is  doing  the  same  tural 
for  the  Bar  north  of  the  Jhelum.  Thus  the  District,  once  one  of  practice, 
the  most  sterile  and  thinly  populated,  is  now  one  of  the  first  in 
the  Punjab,  in  both  cultivation  and  population.  The  experi- 
mental farm  at  Lyallpur,  established  in  1901,  is  chiefly  utilized 
for  the  study  of  Punjab  crops,  and  their  improvement  by  cross- 
fertilization and  selection  ; but  it  has  hardly  been  in  existence 
long  enough  to  produce  any  result  as  regards  the  quality  of  the 
crops  generally  grown  in  the  District.  In  spite  of  the  important 
part  played  by  wells  in  vthe  cultivation  of  the  lowlands,  loans 
for  their  construction  are  not  popular.  Twelve  lakhs  were 
advanced  under  the  Land  Improvement  Loans  Act  during  the 
five  years  ending  1901  ; but  these  advances  were  taken  almost 
entirely  by  incoming  colonists,  to  pay  expenses  due  from  them 
to  Government  under  a system  which  has  now  been  given  up. 

Before  the  introduction  of  canal  irrigation,  the  population  Cattle, 
of  the  Bar  was  largely  pastoral.  The  breed  of  cattle,  however, 
was  never  greatly  esteemed,  and  the  large  numbers  now  required 
for  agricultural  purposes  are  purchased  from  outside  the  District. 

Cattle  fairs  are  held  at  Jhang  and  Lyallpur.  The  District  is 
famous  for  its  horses,  and  a good  deal  of  horse-breeding  is 
carried  on.  The  Remount  department  keeps  nine  and  the 
District  board  seven  horse  stallions,  and  the  District  contains 
more  than  1,000  branded  mares.  Ten  donkey  stallions  are 
kept  by  the  Remount  department  and  four  by  the  District 
board.  Important  horse  fairs  are  held  at  Lyallpur  and  Jhang. 

A large  number  of  camels  are  bred,  and  many  of  the  colonists 
are  bound  by  the  conditions  of  their  grants  to  furnish  camels 
for  transport  work  when  required.  Sheep  and  goats  are  kept 
in  large  numbers. 

Of  the  total  area  cultivated  in  1903-4,  2,799  square  miles  Irrigation, 
were  irrigated,  453  square  miles  being  supplied  from  wellsj 
23  from  wells  and  canals,  2,319  from  canals,  and  4 from  streams 
and  tanks.  In  addition,  154  square  miles,  or  5 per  cent,  of 
the  cultivated  area,  are  subject  to  inundation  from  the  rivers. 

The  great  mainstay  of  the  District  is  the  Chenab  Canal.  The 
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greater  part  of  the  country  irrigated  by  this  canal  was  originally 
Government  waste,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  Chenab  Colony, 
which  occupies  nearly  half  the  total  area  of  the  District.  In 
the  colony  canal  irrigation  is  but  little  supplemented  by  wells, 
and  the  old  wells  in  the  canal  tract  have  mostly  fallen  into 
disuse.  The  District  contains  15,980  masonry  wells,  chiefly 
found  in  the  riverain  lands,  all  worked  with  Persian  wheels  by 
cattle,  besides  332  lever  wells,  water-lifts,  and  unbricked  wells. 

The  District  is  devoid  of  true  forests ; but  the  Government 
waste,  not  included  in  the  colony,  which  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Deputy-Commissioner,  is  still  extensive.  The  largest 
area  is  the  Thai  desert,  in  the  Sind-Sagar  Doab,  which  covers 
about  400  square  miles.  A great  deal  of  tree-planting  has  been 
done  in  the  colony. 

The  only  mineral  product  of  any  importance  is  the  stone 
quarried  from  the  Chiniot  hills. 

The  town  of  Chiniot  is  famous  for  its  carpentry  and  wood- 
carving, and  ornamental  articles  of  furniture  are  made  of  brass 
inlay  and  marquetry.  Good  saddlery  and  locks  are  made  at 
Jhang  and  Maghiana,  and  a great  deal  of  cotton  cloth  is  woven 
throughout  the  District.  Preparing  raw  cotton  for  export  is 
a flourishing  business  ; and  the  District  contains  10  cotton- 
ginning factories,  6 cotton-presses,  5 combined  ginning  and 
pressing  factories,  a combined  ginning  factory  and  flour-mill, 
a combined  press  and  flour-mill,  an  iron  foundry,  and  a flour- 
mill. The  iron  foundry  and  the  flour-mill,  which  are  situated 
at  Lyallpur,  were  closed  in  1904,  but  the  rest  of  the  mills  and 
factories  mentioned  employed  1,220  hands  in  that  year.  They 
are  all  situated  within  the  Chenab  Colony  and  also  within  the 
new  Lyallpur  District.  Three  of  the  ginning  factories  and  one 
of  the  presses  are  at  Chiniot  Road,  a small  town  that  has 
sprung  up  at  the  railway  station  nearest  Chiniot ; and  two  of 
the  combined  ginning  and  pressing  factories  and  the  combined 
press  and  flour-mill  are  at  Toba  Tek  Singh,  while  the  rest  are 
divided  between  Lyallpur  and  Gojra. 

The  town  of  Lyallpur  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the 
wheat  trade  in  India,  and  the  District  exports  large  quantities 
of  wheat,  cotton,  oilseeds,  and  other  agricultural  produce.  Iron, 
timber,  and  piece-goods  are  the  chief  articles  of  import. 

The  Wazirabad-Khanewal  branch  of  the  North-Western 
Railway  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  District,  and  carries 
the  heavy  export  of  agricultural  produce  from  the  Chenab 
Colony.  The  Southern  Jech  Doab  Railway,  which  crosses  the 
Chenab  10  miles  above  Jhang,  joins  the  former  line  in  the  south 
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of  the  District.  It  carries  the  produce  of  the  villages  irrigated 
by  the  Jhelum  Canal,  and  places  the  town  of  Jhang  in  com- 
munication with  the  main  line.  The  total  length  of  metalled 
roads  is  15  miles  and  of  unmetalled  roads  1,795  mbes.  Of 
these,  5 miles  of  metalled  and  58  miles  of  unmetalled  roads  are 
under  the  Public  Works  department,  and  the  rest  are  maintained 
by  the  District  board.  The  Jhelum  is  crossed  by  nine  ferries, 
and  the  Chenab  by  nineteen  above  and  below  its  confluence 
with  the  Jhelum.  There  is  but  little  traffic  on  these  rivers. 

There  is  no  record  of  famine  in  Jhang  District.  Although  Famine, 
the  various  droughts  which  have  visited  the  Punjab  must  have 
caused  great  mortality  in  cattle,  famine  on  a large  scale  was 
impossible  owing  to  the  absence  of  unirrigated  cultivation  and 
the  sparseness  of  the  population.  The  construction  of  the 
Chenab  Canal  has  now  not  only  made  the  District  able  to 
support  a large  population  in  perfect  security,  but  has  turned 
it  into  the  principal  granary  of  the  Province. 

The  District  is  in  charge  of  a Deputy-Commissioner,  aided  District 

by  three  Assistant  or  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners,  of  whom 

. . . . . sions  and 

one  is  in  charge  of  the  District  treasury.  The  District,  as  now  staff, 
constituted,  is  divided  into  three  tahsils^  each  in  charge  of  a 
tahsllddr. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  as  District  Magistrate  is  respon-  Civil  and 

sible  for  criminal  justice.  Judicial  work  is  under  a District  pr^inal 

•'  _ ...  justice. 

Judge,  and  both  officers  are  supervised  by  the  Divisional  Judge 

of  the  Shahpur  Civil  Division,  who  is  also  Sessions  Judge. 

There  are  three  Munsifs,  two  at  head-quarters  and  one  at 
Chiniot,  and  one  honorary  magistrate.  Cattle-theft  is  the  com- 
monest form  of  serious  crime. 

The  SiM  chiefs  of  Jhang  appear  to  have  taken  a fourth  of  Land  reve- 
the  produce  in  kind  as  their  share.  In  1831  Sawan  Mai’s 
rule  over  the  Multan  Province  began.  His  system  of  com- 
bined cash  and  kind  rents  enhanced  by  numerous  cesses  is 
described  in  the  article  on  Multan  District.  The  Kalowal 
tract,  which  lay  west  of  the  Chenab,  was  administered  by  Raja 
Gulab  Singh ; and  as  he  exacted  as  much  as  he  could  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  the  development  of  this  part  of  the 
District  was  greatly  retarded. 

In  1847-8  the  first  summary  settlement  was  made  before 
annexation.  The  basis  was  a reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on  the 
realizations  of  the  Sikhs.  At  first  the  revenue  was  easily  paid, 
but  the  sharp  fall  in  prices  which  followed  annexation  caused 
great  distress,  and  even  desertion  of  the  land.  The  second 
summary  settlement,  made  in  1853,  resulted  in  a reduction  of 
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1 8 per  cent.  In  Kalowal  the  first  assessment  had  broken  down 
utterly,  and  was  revised  in  three  days  by  the  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Thornton,  who  reduced  the  demand  from  i lakh  to 
Rs.  75,000  in  1851.  In  1853  he  remitted  Rs.  12,000  more, 
and  the  remaining  Rs.  63,000  was  easily  paid. 

In  1855  the  regular  settlement  was  begun.  Government 
land  was  demarcated,  a process  simplified  by  the  readiness  of 
the  people  to  part  with  their  land  and  its  burdens  on  any 
terms.  The  demand  was  fixed  at  2 lakhs,  while  Kalowal  (now 
in  the  Chiniot  tahsll^  but  then  a part  of  Shahpur  District)  was 
assessed  at  Rs.  33,000.  Generally  speaking,  the  demand  was 
easily  and  punctually  paid.  A revised  settlement  was  carried 
out  between  1874  and  1880,  fixed  assessments  being  sanc- 
tioned for  the  flooded  lands  of  the  Chenab  and  Jhelum,  and  a 
fluctuating  assessment  for  the  Ravi  villages,  since  transferred  to 
Multan  District.  In  certain  parts  of  the  District  each  well  was 
assessed  at  a fixed  sum.  The  total  demand  was  3-5  lakhs,  an 
increase  of  26  per  cent.  The  rates  of  last  settlement  ranged 
from  R.  0-8-0  to  Rs.  1-6-4  on  ‘ wet  ’ land,  the  ‘ dry  ’ rate 
being  R.  0-8-0. 

During  the  currency  of  this  settlement  the  enormous  Govern- 
ment waste  between  the  Chenab  and  Ravi  rivers,  known  as  the 
Sandal  Bar,  almost  the  whole  of  w'hich  is  at  present  included  in 
Jhang  District,  has  come  under  cultivation  by  the  aid  of  the 
Chenab  Canal.  The  present  revenue  rate  in  this  tract  is 
8 annas  per  acre  matured.  The  extension  explains  the  recent 
enormous  rise  in  the  land  revenue  demand,  which  was  22-3 
lakhs  in  1903-4,  almost  the  whole  of  the  fluctuating  demand 
being  realized  from  the  new  cultivation  in  the  Sandal  Bar.  The 
administration  of  the  Government  land  was  under  a separate 
Colonization  officer  until  1907,  but  the  old  proprietary  villages 
of  the  District  came  again  under  settlement  in  1901.  It  was 
estimated  that  an  increase  of  Rs.  1,12,000  would  be  taken; 
but  this  will  probably  be  largely  exceeded,  owing  to  extensions 
of  the  Chenab  Canal  and  to  the  introduction  of  canal  irrigation 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chenab  from  the  Jhelum  Canal. 

The  collections  of  land  revenue  alone  and  of  total  revenue  are 
shown  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 


1880- 1. 

1890-1. 

1 900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land  revenue 

4.30 

4,84 

16,47 

18,78 

Total  revenue 

5,26 

6,16 

22,24 

26,35 

Local  and  ^ ^ * 

municipal.  The  District  contains  the  three  municipalities  of  Jhang- 
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Maghiana,  Chiniot,  and  Lyallpur,  and  the  three  notified  areas  ’ 
of  Ahmadpur,  Shorkot,  and  Gojra.  Outside  these,  local  affairs 
are  entrusted  to  the  District  board.  The  income  of  the  board, 
derived  mainly  from  a local  rate,  was  3 lakhs  in  1903-4,  and 
the  expenditure  2-5  lakhs.  The  largest  item  of  expenditure 
was  public  works. 

The  regular  police  force  consists  of  834  of  all  ranks,  includ-  Police  and 
ing  149  municipal  police,  under  a Superintendent,  who  usually 
has  3 inspectors  under  him.  The  village  watchmen  number 
815.  There  are  ii  police  stations,  3 outposts,  and  10  road- 
posts.  The  District  jail  at  head-quarters  has  accommodation 
for  302  prisoners. 

The  percentage  of  literate  persons  in  1901  was  3-6  (males  Education. 
6*3  and  females  0-3),  the  District  standing  seventeenth  among 
the  twenty-eight  Districts  of  the  Province  in  this  respect.  The 
proportion  is  highest  in  the  Jhang  iahslL  The  number  of 
pupils  under  instruction  w^as  2,243  1880-1,  4,686  in  1890-1, 

6,108  in  1900-1,  and  8,275  the  last  year  the 

District  possessed  5 secondary,  98  primary  (public)  schools,  and 
one  ‘special’  school,  with  19  advanced  and  210  elementary 
(private)  schools.  The  proportion  of  girls  is  unusually  large, 
there  being  61 1 female  scholars  in  the  public,  and  535  in 
the  private  schools.  The  only  high  school  in  the  District  is  at 
Jhang  town.  The  total  expenditure  on  education  in  1903-4 
was  Rs.  46,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  met  from  Local 
funds  and  fees. 

Besides  the  civil  and  branch  hospitals  at  Jhang-Maghiana,  Hospitals 
the  District  has  12  outlying  dispensaries.  In  1904  the  num- 
ber  of  cases  treated  was  132,374,  of  wLom  2,201  were  in-  ' 
patients,  and  6,395  operations  were  performed.  The  ex- 
penditure was  Rs.  24,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
contributed  by  Local  and  municipal  funds. 

The  number  of  persons  successfully  vaccinated  in  1903-4  was  Vaccina- 
30,073,  representing  30  per  1,000  of  the  population.  Vaccina- 
tion  is  compulsory  only  in  the  town  of  Jhang-Maghiana. 

[D.  C.  J.  Ibbetson,  District  Gazetteer  (1883-4);  and 

L.  Leslie  Jones,  Chendb  Colony  Gazetteer  (1904)  ; E.  B.  Steed- 
man,  Settlement  Report  (1882).] 

Jhang  Tahsil. — Tahsil  of  Jhang  District,  Punjab,  lying 
between  31°  o'  and  31°  47'  N.  and  71°  58' and  72°  41'  E.,  with 
an  area,  since  the  formation  of  Lyallpur  District  in  1904,  of 
1,421  square  miles.  The  Jhelum  enters  the  tahsil  on  the 
north-w^est  and  the  Chenab  on  the  north-east,  and  they  meet 
towards  the  south.  The  population  in  1901  was  194,454.  It 
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contains  the  town  of  Jhang-Maghiana  (population,  24,382), 
the  head-quarters,  and  448  villages.  The  land  revenue  and 
cesses  amounted  in  1905-6  to  Rs.  2,56,000.  The  tahsll 
extends  into  the  Chenab  Colony  on  the  east ; and  a strip  of 
the  Sandal  Bar,  still  in  its  pristine  state,  lies  between  the  rich 
villages  of  this  part  and  the  cultivated  lowlands  on  either  side 
of  the  Chenab.  Beyond  these,  waste  alternates  with  cultiva- 
tion, due  to  the  farthest  extensions  of  the  Jhelum  Canal,  until 
the  Jhelum  lowlands  are  reached,  studded  with  prosperous 
villages,  situated  among  palm  groves.  The  western  border  lies 
within  the  sandy  desert  of  the  Thai. 

Chiniot  Tahsll. — Tahsll  of  Jhang  District,  Punjab,  lying 
between  31°  23'  and  32°  4'  N.  and  72°  24' and  73°  14'  E.,  with 
an  area  of  1,012  square  miles.  It  includes  the  villages  on 
both  banks  of  the  Chenab.  The  population  in  1901  was 
200,676.  It  contains  the  town  of  Chiniot  (population, 
15,685),  the  head-quarters,  and  361  villages.  The  land  re- 
venue and  cesses  amounted  in  1905-6  to  2-64  lakhs.  A 
portion  of  the  tahsll  was  incorporated  in  the  new  District  of 
Lyallpur,  formed  in  1904.  Ten  years  before  this,  the  tahsll 
consisted  of  a few  villages  along  the  Chenab,  with  the  steppes 
of  the  Kirana  and  Sandal  Bars  to  the  north  and  south.  The 
waste  has  now  been  brought  under  cultivation,  owing  to  irri- 
gation from  the  Jhelum  and  Chenab  Canals.  There  is  little  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  plains  on  either  side  of  the  river, 
except  the  knolls  of  the  quartzite  outcrop  near  Chiniot  town, 
and  the  Kirana  hills,  of  similar  composition,  close  to  the 
Shahpur  border. 

Shorkot  Tahsll. — Tahsll  of  Jhang  District,  Punjab,  lying 
between  30°  35' and  31^17  N.  and  71°  37' and  72°3i'E.,  with 
an  area  of  916  square  miles.  It  lies  on  both  banks  of  the 
Chenab.  The  population  in  1901  was  95,136,  the  density,  104 
persons  to  the  square  mile,  being  lower  than  in  the  more  fully 
irrigated  tahslls  of  the  District.  It  contains  176  villages,  in- 
cluding Shorkot,  which  is  a place  of  some  historical  interest. 
The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1905-6  to  i-8  lakhs. 
The  north-west  of  the  tahsll  occupies  a corner  of  the  great 
desert  plateau  of  the  Thai.  The  lowlands  on  either  side  of 
the  Chenab  are  studded  with  prosperous  villages,  picturesquely 
situated  among  palm  groves.  Farther  towards  the  east,  past 
Shorkot  town,  the  ancient  site  of  which  forms  a conspicuous 
landmark,  is  a remnant  of  the  old  Jangal  Bar,  which  soon 
gives  place  to  the  highly  cultivated  lands  watered  by  the 
Chenab  Canal. 
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Ahmadpur. — Town  in  the  Shorkot  tahsil  of  Jhang  Dis- 
trict, Punjab,  situated  in  30°  41'  N.  and  71°  47'  E.,  west  of  the 
Chenab.  Population  (1901),  3,916.  The  town  had  in  the 
past  close  business  relations  with  Bahawalpur,  which  are  now 
more  or  less  broken  off.  The  school  and  dispensary  are 
flourishing  institutions.  Ahmadpur  is  administered  as  a 
‘ notified  area.’ 

Chiniot  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsil  of  the  same 
name  in  Jhang  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  31°  43'  N.  and 
73°  o'  E.,  52  miles  north-east  of  Jhang  town.  Population 
(1901),  15,685.  The  town  is  a very  old  one,  and  is  perhaps 
to  be  identified  with  Sakala,  the  capital  of  the  White  Huns, 
which  was  visited  by  Hiuen  Tsiang.  It  suffered  much  from 
the  ] )urrani  inroads  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  also  during  the  troubles  of  1848,  being  the  scene 
of  constant  sanguinary  struggles  between  the  leaders  of  local 
factions.  It  now  bears  a prosperous  aspect,  most  of  the 
houses  being  of  excellent  brickwork,  lofty  and  commodious, 
especially  those  of  the  khoja  traders,  who  have  large  business 
dealings  with  Amritsar,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Karachi.  It 
boasts  a handsome  mosque  built  by  Nawab  Sadullah  Khan 
Tahim,  governor  of  the  town  under  Shah  Jahan ; also  a 
shrine  dedicated  to  Shah  Burhan^  a Muhammadan  saint,  re- 
vered by  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  alike.  The  surrounding 
country  is  well  wooded,  and  its  scenery  attractive.  The  town 
is  famous  for  brass-work  and  wood-carving ; its  masons  are 
said  to  have  been  employed  on  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  and  the 
architect  of  the  Golden  Temple  at  Amritsar  was  a Chiniot 
mason.  It  has  benefited  by  the  Chenab  Canal,  and  does  a 
large  trade  in  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  agricultural  produce. 
The  municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The  income  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  17,800,  and  the 
expenditure  Rs.  16,300.  The  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  18,500, 
derived  mainly  from  octroi ; and  the  expenditure  w'as  Rs.  20,100. 
It  maintains  a dispensary  and  an  Anglo-vernacular  middle 
school. 

Jhang -Maghiana. — Head -quarters  of  the  District  and 
tahsil  of  Jhang,  Punjab,  situated  in  31°  18'  N.  and  72°  20'  E., 
on  the  Jech  Doab  extension  of  the  North-Western  Railway. 
Population  (1901),  24,382,  of  whom  12,189  Hindus  and 
11,684  Muhammadans.  The  towns  of  Jhang  and  Maghiana 
are  two  miles  apart,  connected  by  two  metalled  roads,  but  form 
a joint  municipality.  The  Chenab  flows  at  a distance  of  about 
3 miles  to  the  west ; but  in  the  hot  season  the  Kharora  branch 
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of  the  river  runs  close  past  both  towns,  and  with  its  fine 
avenue  of  trees,  3 miles  long,  and  handsome  masonry  bathing 
ghats,  adds  a peculiar  beauty  to  the  neighbourhood.  The 
country  round  is  well  wooded,  and  fine  gardens  abound.  An 
inundation  canal  leaves  the  Kharora  branch  of  the  Chenab 
near  Jhang,  and,  passing  round  Maghiana,  empties  itself  into 
the  same  branch  after  a course  of  5 miles.  Maghiana  lies 
on  the  edge  of  the  highlands,  overlooking  the  alluvial  valley 
of  the  Chenab,  while  the  older  town  of  Jhang  occupies  the 
lowlands  at  its  foot.  Jhang  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  river  and 
refounded  in  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb.  It  was  taken  by  Ranjit 
Singh  in  1805.  The  Government  offices  and  establishments 
have  now  been  removed  to  the  higher  site,  and  commerce  has 
almost  deserted  Jhang,  which  is  no  longer  a place  of  impor- 
tance. Jhang-Maghiana  was  constituted  a municipality  in 
1867.  The  income  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3 
averaged  Rs.  46,800,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  44,200.  The 
income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  49,700,  mainly  derived  from 
octroi;  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  50,200.  Maghiana 
has  a considerable  trade  in  grain  and  country  cloth,  and 
manufactures  leather,  soap,  locks  and  other  brass-work.  There 
is  a civil  hospital  at  Maghiana,  and  a high  school  and  a dis- 
pensary at  Jhang. 

Shorkot  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsil  of  the  same 
name  in  Jhang  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  30°  48''  N.  and 
72°  8'  E.,  among  the  lowlands  of  the  Chenab,  about  4 miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  36  miles  south-west  of 
Jhang  town.  Population  (1901),  3,907.  The  modern  town 
stands  at  the  foot  of  a huge  mound  of  ruins,  marking  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  is  surrounded  by  a wall  of  large 
antique  bricks,  and  so  high  as  to  be  visible  for  8 miles  around. 
Gold  coins  are  frequently  washed  out  of  the  ruins  after  rain. 
Cunningham  identified  Shorkot  with  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Malli  attacked  and  taken  by  Alexander.  He  also  inferred, 
from  the  evidence  of  coins,  that  the  town  flourished  under  the 
Greek  kings  of  Ariana  and  the  Punjab,  as  well  as  under  the 
Indo-Scythian  dynasties  up  to  a.d.  250.  It  was  probably 
destroyed  by  the  White  Huns  in  the  sixth  century,  and  re- 
occupied in  the  tenth  by  the  Brahman  kings  of  Ohind  and  the 
Punjab.  The  modern  town  is  a place  of  little  importance.  It 
is  surrounded  by  fine  groves  of  date-palms.  Many  of  the 
buildings  are  lofty,  but  most  are  more  or  less  in  ruins.  The 
town  is  now  administered  as  a ‘ notified  area.’ 
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Lyallpur  District. — A new  District  in  the  Multan  Division  Boun- 
of  the  Punjab,  lying  between  30°  50'  and  31°  45'  N.  and  72°  20'  &c 

and  73°  31'  E.,  with  an  area  of  3,075  miles. 

The  District  was  constituted  on  December  i,  1904,  mainly 
of  villages  transferred  from  Jhang,  with  the  addition  of  a certain 
number  from  Montgomery.  It  comprises  most  of  the  high 
table-land  between  the  Chenab  and  Ravi  rivers,  and  is  now 
irrigated  by  the  Lower  Chenab  Canal.  On  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  the  northernmost  or  Jhang  branch  of  the  canal, 
and  is  separated  from  the  Chenab  riverain  by  a strip  of  Colony 
land  which  has  remained  attached  to  Jhang  District.  On  the 
north-east  it  is  bounded  by  Gujranwala  and  Lahore ; on  the 
south-east  by  Montgomery  ; on  the  south-west  by  Multan  ; and 
on  the  west  by  Jhang. 

It  contains  a few  proprietary  villages  near  the  Ravi  in  the 
south  and  on  the  Jhang  border  ; the  rest  of  the  I^istrict  consists 
of  the  villages  built  on  crown  waste  and  colonized  by  Govern- 
ment. The  climate  is  very  hot  in  the  hot  season,  and  the 
rainfall  is  very  low  : io-B6  inches  fell  at  Lyallpur  in  1905-6. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  The 
Lyallpur  District,  according  to  the  most  recent  returns  : — people. 


Tahstl. 

Area  in 
square 
miles. 

Number 

of 

towns. 

Number 

of 

villages. 

Population. 

Average 
per  square 
mile. 

Lyallpur 

901 

I 

304 

239,405 

266 

Samundri 

L309 

. • . 

495 

266,277 

204 

'i'oba  'I’ek  Singh  . 

865 

... 

342 

148,984 

172 

District  total 

3,075 

I 

1,141 

654,666 

213 

The  figures  for  population  are  taken  from  a local  census 
held  on  September  29,  1906. 

Land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1905-6  to  17-3  lakhs. 

Land  tenures  are  dealt  with  in  the  article  on  the  Chenab 
Colony. 

The  District  is  traversed  by  the  WazTrabad-Khanewal  section  Means  of 
of  the  North-Western  Railway.  There  are  at  present  three  ^adon'^^^^ 
metalled  roads  in  existence — from  Lyallpur  to  Rodu  Koru,  from 
Lyallpur  to  Satiana,  and  from  Chiniot  Road  to  Pauliani — 
with  a total  length  of  56  miles. 

The  District  is  in  charge  of  a Deputy-Commissioner,  aided  District 
by  three  Assistant  or  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners,  of  whom 
one  is  in  charge  of  the  District  treasury.  The  greater  part  of  staff, 
the  revenue  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonization 
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officer  \ who  has  a special  staff  to  assist  him,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Deputy-Commissioner.  The  District  is  divided 
into  three  tahslls^  each  in  charge  of  a tahsilddr  assisted  by  a 
naib-tahsilddr.  Five  Executive  Engineers  of  the  Lower  Chenab 
Canal  have  their  head-quarters  at  Lyallpur. 

[See  articles  on  Chenab  Colony  and  Jhang  District. 
Also  L.  H.  Leslie  Jones,  Chenab  Colony  Gazetteer  (1904).] 

Lyallpur  Tahsil. — Head-quarters  tahsll  of  the  new  Lyallpur 
District,  Punjab,  lying  between  31°  ii'  and  31°  45'  N.  and 
72°  47'  and  73°  31'  E.,  with  an  area  of  901  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1906  was  239,405,  with  a density  of  266  persons 
per  square  mile.  It  contains  the  town  of  Lyallpur  (popu- 
lation, 13,483)  and  304  villages,  including  Chiniot  Road 
(1,276).  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1905-6 
to  5*9  lakhs.  The  tahsll^  which  occupies  the  centre  of  what 
was  formerly  the  Sandal  Bar,  is  now  wholly  irrigated  by  the 
Chenab  Canal.  It  consists  of  a level  plain  of  fine  loam,  with 
a low  water-level,  which  is,  however,  steadily  rising.  The 
boundaries  of  the  tahsil  were  somewhat  modified  when  the 
new  District  was  formed. 

Samundri  Tahsil. — Tahsil  of  the  new  Lyallpur  District, 
Punjab,  lying  between  30°  50'  and  31°  20'  N.  and  72°  39'  and 
73°  21' E.,  with  an  area  of  1,309  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  1906  was  266,277.  It  contains  495  villages,  including 
Samundri  (population,  765),  the  head-quarters.  The  land 
revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1905-6  to  6-7  lakhs.  The 
tahsil  consists  of  a level  plain  sloping  gently  towards  the  Ravi 
and  the  Deg  on  the  south,  and  is  now  wholly  irrigated  by  the 
Chenab  Canal,  except  for  a few  scattered  plots  in  the  Ravi 
lowlands  which  still  depend  on  wells.  The  soil  generally  is 
a fine  loam.  The  boundaries  of  the  tahsil  were  somewhat 
modified  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  new  District. 

Toba  Tek  Singh  Tahsil.  — Tahsil  of  the  new  Lyallpur 
District,  Punjab,  lying  between  30°  50'  and  31°  23'  N.  and 
72°  20'  and  72°  54'  E.,  with  an  area  of  865  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1906  was  148,984.  It  contains  342  villages, 
including  Toba  Tek  Singh  (population,  1,874),  the  head- 
quarters, and  Gojra  (2,589),  an  important  grain  market  on 
the  Wazirabad-Khanewal  branch  of  the  North-Western  Rail- 
way. The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1905-6  to  4-7 
lakhs.  The  tahsil  consists  of  a level  plain,  wholly  irrigated  by 
the  Chenab  Canal.  The  soil,  which  is  very  fertile  in  the  east 
of  the  tahsil^  becomes  sandy  towards  the  west.  The  boundaries 
The  post  of  Colonization  officer  was  abolished  in  April,  1907. 
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of  the  tahsil  were  somewhat  modified  at  the  time  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  District  of  Lyallpur. 

Chenab  Colony. — A recently  settled  area  in  the  Rechna 
Doab,  Punjab,  lying  between  30°  46'  and  31°  46'  N.  and  72°  19' 
and  73°  38'  E.  The  colony  occupies  most  of  the  large  tract  of 
waste  land  owned  by  Government,  called  the  Sandal  Bar,  which 
was  situated  mainly  in  the  old  District  of  Jhang,  but  also  in- 
cluded portions  of  Montgomery,  Gujranwala,  and  Lahore.  It 
includes  the  whole  of  the  new  Lyallpur  District,  parts  of 
the  Chiniot  and  Jhang  tahsils  of  Jhang  District,  half  of  the 
Khangah  Dogran  tahsil  of  Gujranwala,  and  a few  estates  in 
the  Sharakpur  tahsil  of  Lahore.  In  1901  the  colony  had 
a population  of  782,690,  giving  a density  of  213-7  persons  per 
square  mile,  on  an  area  of  3,706  square  miles;  but  since  then 
the  population  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  present  area  of 
the  colony  is  3,855  square  miles.  The  colony  contains  the 
towns  of  Lyallpur,  the  head-quarters,  Sangla,  Chiniot  Road, 
Gojra,  and  Toba  Tek  Singh,  with  1,418  estates  or  villages. 
This  vast  area  was  until  1892  sparsely  inhabited  by  nomad 
pastoral  tribes,  such  as  Balochs,  Sials,  Chhaddars,  and  Kharrals, 
who  cannot  have  numbered  more  than  70,000  at  the  Census 
of  1891.  In  1901  the  Census  showed  that  immigrants  num- 
bered 539,493,  chiefly  from  the  following  Districts  : Sialkot 

(103.000) ,  Amritsar  (68,000),  Jullundur  (57,000),  Gurdaspur 

(44.000) ,  Hoshiarpur  (35,000),  Lahore  (29,000),  Gujrat  (25,000), 
Ludhiana  (18,000),  Shahpur  (16,000),  and  Ferozepore  (15,000). 
Cultivation  was  rendered  possible  only  by  the  construction  of 
the  Chenab  Canal.  As  fast  as  the  canal  and  its  distributaries 
were  constructed,  the  waste  lands  owned  by  Government  were 
divided  into  squares,  each  27-78  acres  in  area,  and  allotted  to 
various  classes  of  grantees.  To  capitalists  were  allotted  areas 
of  from  6 to  20  squares  each,  on  payment  of  a nazardna  vary- 
ing from  Rs.  10  to  20  per  acre  according  to  the  area  of  the 
grant,  proprietary  rights  being  eventually  obtainable  on  a further 
payment  of  Rs.  20-10-0  per  acre.  Yeoman  grants  were  made 
to  agriculturists  on  similar  terms,  the  area  of  a grant  being 
usually  four  or  five  squares,  and  the  nazardna  Rs.  6 per  acre. 
The  majority  of  the  grants  made  were,  however,  ‘peasant’ 
grants  of  a half  to  three  squares  each.  These  were  free  grants, 
but  to  prevent  alienation,  carried  no  rights  of  proprietorship, 
a right  of  occupancy  being  acquired  after  five  years’  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  grant.  Under  this  system  capitalists 
have  acquired  122,000  acres,  including  8,500  allotted  in  reward 
grants,  and  24,500  sold  by  auction  ; yeomen  (including  military 
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pensioners),  142,000  acres ; and  immigrant  peasant  grantees, 
948,000  acres.  In  addition  to  these,  254,800  acres  have  been 
allotted  to  the  nomads  of  the  Sandal  Bar,  and  127,000  acres  to 
zamindars  of  the  surrounding  Districts  as  compensatory  grants. 
The  camel-breeders  of  the  Bar  have  also  received  85,000  acres, 
on  condition  that  they  maintain  camels  for  transport  purposes, 
and  are  organized  into  the  59th,  60th,  6ist,  and  62nd  Camel 
Corps.  Four  estates  have  been  allotted  to  the  12th  and  17th 
Cavalry,  the  15th  Lancers  (Cureton’s  Multanis),  and  the  i8th 
Tiwana  Lancers,  respectively,  as  stud  farms.  Since  its  founda- 
tion the  colony  has  enjoyed  remarkable  prosperity,  but  its 
success  was  at  first  jeopardized  owing  to  the  lack  of  means  of 
transport  to  carry  off  its  produce  to  profitable  markets.  The 
Wazirabad-Khanewal  branch  of  the  North-Western  Railway 
was  accordingly  constructed  in  1890—1900.  It  traverses  the 
whole  length  of  the  colony,  within  which  lie  113  miles  of  its 
total  length  of  201  miles.  Communication  with  Karachi  is 
thus  afforded ; but  the  Jech  Doab  section  from  Sargodha  is  also 
being  extended  in  the  Jhelum  Colony  to  Shorkot  Road,  a station 
on  the  Wazirabad-Khanewal  line.  It  is  also  proposed  to  con- 
nect Shahdara  near  Lahore  with  Sangla ; and  to  construct 
a chord-line,  branching  off  from  the  Shahdara-Sangla  line  a 
short  distance  from  Lahore,  which  will  traverse  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  colony  to  meet  the  Wazirabad-Khanewal 
line  at  Shorkot  Road.  Roads  have  been  constructed  in  the 
colony  to  a length  of  1,192  miles,  of  which  at  present  only 
about  8 miles  are  metalled,  though  metalling  is  in  progress  on 
52  miles  more.  For  details  as  to  the  recent  industrial  develop- 
ment, as  manifested  in  the  growth  of  mills  and  factories,  the 
paragraph  on  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  the  Jhang  District 
article  and  the  article  on  Sangla  should  be  consulted. 

Gojra. — Town  in  the  Toba  Tek  Singh  tahsll  of  the  new 
Lyallpur  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  31°  N.  and  72^42''  E., 
20  miles  north  of  the  tahsll  head-quarters.  Population  (1906), 
2,589.  The  business  done  in  this  rising  mart  on  the  railway, 
which  has  sprung  into  existence  in  the  last  six  years  owing  to 
the  extension  of  the  Chenab  Canal  to  the  surrounding  country, 
bids  fair  to  rival  in  importance  that  of  Lyallpur  itself.  The 
town  contains  two  cotton-ginning  factories,  one  cotton-press, 
one  combined  ginning  and  pressing  factory,  and  one  combined 
ginning  factory  and  flour-mill.  The  total  number  of  hands 
employed  in  1904  was  250.  It  is  administered  as  a ‘notified 
area.’ 

Lyallpur  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  Lyallpur  tahsll 
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and  the  Chenab  Colony,  and  since  1904  of  the  new  Lyallpur 
District,  Punjab,  situated  in  31°  26'  N.  and  73°  91'  E.,  on  the 
North-Western  Railway.  Population  (1906),  13,483.  The 
municipality  was  created  in  1898.  The  income  during  the 
four  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  23,500,  and  the  ex- 
penditure Rs.  21,900.  The  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  66,800, 
derived  mainly  from  octroi;  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  73,700. 

The  town  is  one  of  the  greatest  depots  for  the  exportation  of 
wheat  in  the  Province,  and  collects  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
produce  from  the  Chenab  Colony.  It  contains  5 cotton-ginning 
factories,  4 cotton  presses,  2 combined  ginning  and  pressing 
factories,  an  iron  foundry,  and  a flour-mill.  The  iron  foundry 
and  the  flour-mill  were  closed  in  1904,  but  the  other  factories 
employed  581  hands.  Lyallpur  contains  a sub-agency  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  India,  and  a detachment  of  the  Punjab 
Light  Horse ; also  a dispensary  and  an  Anglo-vernacular 
middle  school,  maintained  by  the  municipality. 

Multan  District. — District  in  the  Multan  Division  of  Boun- 
the  Punjab,  lying  between  29°  22'  and  30°  45'  N. 

71°  2'  and  72°  52'  E.,  with  an  area  of  6,107  square  miles.  It  and  hill 
consists  of  an  obtuse  wedge  of  land,  enclosed  by  the  confluent  Aver 
streams  of  the  Chenab  and  the  Sutlej,  which  unite  at  its  south- 
western  extremity.  The  irregular  triangle  thus  cut  ofl”  lies 
wholly  within  the  Bari  Doab ; but  the  District  boundaries 
have  been  artificially  prolonged  across  the  Ravi  in  the  north, 
so  as  to  include  a small  portion  of  the  Rechna  Doab.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Montgomery  and  on  the  north  by 
Jhang;  while  beyond  the  Chenab  on  the  west  lies  Muzaffargarh, 
and  beyond  the  Sutlej  on  the  south  the  State  of  Bahawalpur. 

The  past  or  present  courses  of  four  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
Punjab  determine  the  conformation  of  the  Multan  plateau. 

At  present  the  Sutlej  forms  its  southern  and  the  Chenab  its 
north-western  boundary,  while  the  Ravi  intersects  its  extreme 
northern  angle.  Along  the  banks  of  these  three  streams  extend 
fringes  of  alluvial  riverain,  flooded  in  the  summer  months,  and 
rising  into  a low  plateau  watered  by  the  inundation  canals. 

Midway  between  the  boundary  rivers,  a high  dorsal  ridge 
enters  the  District  from  Montgomery,  forming  a part  of  the 
sterile  region  known  as  the  Bar.  It  dips  into  the  lower  plateau 
on  either  side  by  abrupt  banks,  which  mark  the  ancient  beds 
of  the  Ravi  and  Beas.  These  two  rivers  once  flowed  for 
a much  greater  distance  southward  before  joining  the  Chenab 
and  the  Sutlej’ than  is  now  the  case;  and  their  original  courses 
may  still  be  distinctly  traced,  not  only  by  the  signs  of  former 
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fluvial  action,  but  also  by  the  existence  of  dried-up  canals. 
The  Ravi  still  clings  to  its  ancient  watercourse,  as  observed  by 
General  Cunningham,  and  in  seasons  of  high  flood  finds  its  way 
as  far  as  Multan  by  the  abandoned  bed.  During  the  winter 
months,  however,  it  lies  almost  dry.  It  is  chiefly  interesting 
for  the  extraordinary  reach  known  as  the  Sidhnai,  a cutting 
which  extends  in  a perfectly  straight  line  for  lo  or  12  miles,  as 
to  whose  origin  nothing  can  be  said  with  certainty.  The 
Chenab  and  Sutlej,  on  the  other  hand,  are  imposing  rivers,  the 
former  never  fordable  except  in  exceptionally  dry  winters, 
the  latter  only  at  a few  places.  Near  their  confluence  the 
land  is  regularly  flooded  during  the  summer  months. 

The  District  contains  nothing  of  geological  interest,  as  the 
soil  is  entirely  alluvial.  The  flora  combines  species  character- 
istic of  the  Western  Punjab,  the  trans-Indus  country,  Sind  and 
Rajputana,  but  has  been  much  changed,  since  Edgeworth’s 
Florula  Mallica  was  written,  by  extension  of  canal  irrigation. 
The  date-palm  is  largely  cultivated,  and  dates  are  exported. 
A variety  of  mango  is  also  grown,  with  a smaller  and  more 
acid  fruit  than  the  sorts  reared  in  Hindustan  and  the  sub- 
montane Punjab. 

Wolves  are  not  uncommon,  while  jackals  and  foxes  are 
numerous.  The  deer  most  frequently  met  with  is  the  ‘ ravine 
deer’  (Indian  gazelle),  but  nilgai  are  also  seen. 

The  heat  and  dust  of  Multan  are  proverbial ; but  on  the 
whole  the  climate  is  not  so  bad  as  it  is  sometimes  painted, 
and,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Punjab,  the  cold  season  is  delightful. 
The  hot  season  is  long,  and  during  the  months  in  which  high 
temperatures  are  recorded,  Multan  is  only  one  or  two  degrees 
below  Jacobabad.  Though  elsewhere  the  mean  temperature 
may  be  higher,  there  is  no  place  in  India,  except  Jacobabad, 
where  the  thermometer  remains  high  so  consistently  as  at 
Multan.  The  nights,  however,  are  comparatively  cool  in  May, 
the  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  tempera- 
tures sometimes  exceeding  40°.  The  general  dryness  of  the 
climate  makes  the  District  healthy  on  the  whole,  though  the 
tracts  liable  to  flood  are  malarious.  The  rainfall  is  scanty  in 
the  extreme,  the  average  varying  from  4 inches  at  Mailsi  to  7 at 
Multan.  The  greatest  fall  recorded  during  the  twenty  years 
ending  1903  was  19-9  inches  at  Multan  in  1892-3,  and  the 
least  1-3  inches  at  Lodhran  in  1887-8.  Severe  floods  occurred 
in  1893-4  and  1905. 

The  history  of  Multan  is  unintelligible  without  some  reference 
to  its  physical  history,  as  affected  by  the  changes  in  course  of 
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the  great  rivers h Up  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Ravi  seems  to  have  flowed  by  Multan,  entering  the  Chenab  to 
the  south  of  the  city.  The  Beas  flowed  through  the  middle  of 
the  District,  falling  into  the  Chenab,  a course  it  appears  to 
have  held  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century ; while 
possibly  as  late  as  1245  the  Chenab  flowed  to  the  east  of 
Multan.  It  has  also  been  held  that  in  early  times  the  Sutlej 
flowed  in  the  present  dry  bed  of  the  Hakra,  some  40  miles 
south  of  its  present  course.  When  the  District  was  thus  inter- 
sected by  four  mighty  rivers,  the  whole  wedge  of  land,  except 
the  dorsal  ridge  of  the  Bar,  could  obtain  irrigation  from  one  or 
other  of  their  streams.  Numerous  villages  then  dotted  its 
whole  surface ; and  A1  Masudi,  in  the  tenth  century,  describes 
Multan,  with  Oriental  exaggeration,  as  surrounded  by  120,000 
hamlets. 

In  the  earliest  times  the  town  now  known  as  Multan  pro- 
bably bore  the  name  of  Kasyapapura,  derived  from  Kasyapa, 
father  of  the  Adityas  and  Daityas,  the  sun-gods  and  Titans  of 
Hindu  mythology.  Under  the  various  Hellenic  forms  of  this 
ancient  designation,  Multan  figures  in  the  works  of  Hecataeus, 
Herodotus,  and  Ptolemy.  General  Cunningham  believes  that 
the  Kaspeiraea  of  the  last-named  author,  being  the  capital  of 
the  Kaspeiraei,  whose  dominions  extended  from  Kashmir  to 
Muttra,  must  have  been  the  principal  city  in  the  Punjab 
towards  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Five 
hundred  years  earlier  Multan  probably  appears  in  the  history 
of  Alexander’s  invasion  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  Malli,  whom 
the  Macedonian  conqueror  utterly  subdued  after  a desperate 
resistance.  He  left  Philippus  as  Satrap  at  Multan  itself ; but 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Hellenic  power  in  this  distant 
quarter  soon  came  to  an  end,  as  the  country  appears  shortly 
afterwards  to  have  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Maurya 
dynasty  of  Magadha.  At  a later  period  Greek  influence  may 
once  more  have  extended  to  Multan  under  the  Bactrian  kings, 
whose  coins  are  occasionally  found  in  the  District.  In  the 
seventh  century  a.d.  Multan  was  the  capital  of  an  important 
province  in  the  kingdom  of  Sind,  ruled  by  a line  of  Hindu 
kings  known  as  the  Rais,  the  last  of  whom  died  in  631.  The 
throne  was  then  usurped  by  a Brahman  named  Chach,  who 
was  in  power  when  the  Arabs  first  appeared  in  the  valley  of 
the  Indus.  During  his  reign,  in  641,  the  Chinese  Buddhist 

^ A.  Cunningham,  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  pp.  221-2;  Raverty  in 
Journal  Asiatic  Society  Bengal,  vol.  Ixi,  1892 ; and  Oldham,  Calctitta  Rezncw, 
vol.  lix,  1874, 
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pilgrim,  Hiuen  Tsiang,  visited  Multan,  where  he  found  a 
golden  image  of  the  Sun.  This  idol  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  the  Arab  historians,  • and  from  it  General  Cunningham 
derives  the  modern  name  of  the  town,  though  other  authorities 
connect  it  rather  with  that  of  the  Malli. 

In  664  the  Arab  inroads  penetrated  as  far  as  Multan  ; but 
it  was  not  until  712  that  the  district  fell,  with  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sind,  before  Muhammad  bin  Kasim,  who  con- 
quered it  for  the  Khalifas.  For  three  centuries  Multan 
remained  the  outpost  of  Islam ; but  the  occupation  was  in  the 
main  military,  and  there  was  no  general  settlement  of  Muham- 
madan invaders  or  conversion  of  Hindu  inhabitants  till  the 
Ghaznivid  period.  It  was  twice  again  captured  by  the  Arabs, 
and  in  871  the  Lower  Indus  valley  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Yakub  bin  Lais ; and  shortly  afterwards  two  independent 
kingdoms  sprang  up  with  their  capitals  at  Mansura  and 
Multan.  Multan  was  visited  in  915-6  by  the  geographer 
Masudi,  who  says  that  ‘ Multan  ’ is  a corruption  of  Mula- 
sthanapura,  by  which  name  it  was  known  in  the  Buddhist 
period.  He  found  it  a strong  Muhammadan  frontier  town 
under  a king  of  the  tribe  of  Koresh,  and  the  centre  of  a fertile 
and  thickly  populated  district.  In  980  the  Karmatians  took 
Multan,  and  converted  to  their  heresy  the  family  of  Lodi 
Pathans,  who  had  by  that  time  possessed  themselves  of  the 
frontier  from  Peshawar  to  Multan.  When  Mahmud  of  Ghazni 
took  Bhatia  (probably  Uch),  Abul  Fateh,  the  Lodi  governor 
of  Multan,  allied  himself  with  Anand  Pal,  but  submitted 
in  1006.  He  again  revolted,  and  in  1010  was  deported  by 
Mahmud,  who  made  his  son  Masud  governor.  Masud 
released  Abul  Fateh,  who  had  apparently  abandoned  the 
Karmatian  tenets  ; for  a letter  of  1032,  which  has  been 
preserved  by  the  Druses,  addressed  to  the  Unitarians  of  Sind 
and  Multan,  and  in  particular  to  Shaikh  bin  Sumar  of  Multan, 
exhorts  them  to  bring  him  back  into  the  true  faith. 

For  the  next  three  centuries  the  history  of  Multan,  as  the 
frontier  province  of  the  empire,  is  practically  the  history  of 
the  Mongol  invasions.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Khyber 
route  and  the  hostility  of  the  Gakhars,  the  majority  of  the 
invading  hordes  took  the  Multan  road  to  Hindustan,  until  the 
drying  up  of  the  country  all  along  the  Ghaggar  made  this  route 
impracticable.  Between  1221  and  1528  ten  invasions  swept 
through  the  District,  commencing  with  the  celebrated  flight  of 
Jalal-ud-din  Khwarizm  and  ending  with  the  peaceful  transfer 
of  the  province  to  Babar  in  1528,  while  the  town  suffered 
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sacks  and  sieges  too  numerous  to  detail.  During  this  period 
Multan  was  for  the  most  part  subject  to  Delhi,  but  twice  it  was 
a separate  and  independent  kingdom. 

On  the  death  of  Kutb-ud-dln,  Nasir-ud-dln  Kubacha  seized 
Multan,  with  Sind  and  Seistan  (1210),  and  ruled  independently 
till  1227.  After  successfully  resisting  a Mongol  siege  in  1221, 
Multan  was  reduced  in  1228  by  the  governor  of  I^ahore  under 
Altamsh,  and  again  became  a fief  of  the  Delhi  empire.  On 
that  emperor’s  death,  its  feudatory  Izz-ud-dln  Kabir  Khan-i- 
Ayaz  joined  in  the  conspiracy  to  put  Raziya  on  the  throne 
(1236) ; but  though  he  received  the  fief  of  Lahore  from  her,  he 
again  rebelled  (1238),  and  was  made  to  exchange  it  for  Multan, 
where  he  proclaimed  his  independence,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Taj-ud-dln  Abfi-Bakr-i-Ayaz  (1241),  who  repelled 
several  Karlugh  attacks  from  the  gates  of  the  city. 

Saif-ud-din  Hasan,  the  Karlugh,  unsuccessfully  attacked 
Multan  (1236).  After  his  death  the  Mongols  held  the  city 
to  ransom  (1246),  and  at  last  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Karlughs,  from  whom  at  was  in  the  same  year  (1249)  wrested 
by  Sher  Khan,  the  great  viceroy  of  the  Punjab.  Izz-ud-dln 
Balban-i-Kashlu  Khan  endeavoured  to  recover  Uch  and 
Multan  (1252),  and  succeeded  in  1254.  Mahmud  Shah  I 
bestowed  them  on  Arsalan  Khan  Sanjar-i-Chast,  but  Izz-ud-dln 
was  reinstated  in  1255.  He  rebelled  against  the  minister 
Ghiyas-ud-din  Balban  (1257),  and  being  deserted  by  his  troops 
fled  to  Hulaku  in  Irak,  whence  he  brought  back  a Mongol 
intendant  to  Multan  and  joined  a Mongol  force  which 
descended  on  the  province,  and  dismantled  the  walls  of  the 
city,  which  only  escaped  massacre  by  a ransom  paid  by  the 
saint  Bahawal  Hakk  (Baha-ud-dln  Zakariya). 

For  two  centuries  the  post  of  governor  was  held  by  distin- 
guished soldiers,  often  related  to  the  ruling  family  of  Delhi, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Ghazi  Malik,  afterwards 
Ghiyas-ud-din  Tughlak.  In  1395  Khizr  Khan,  the  governor, 
a Saiyid,  quarrelled  with  Sarang  Khan,  governor  of  Dipalpur, 
and,  being  taken  prisoner,  escaped  to  join  Timur  on  his 
invading  the  Punjab.  After  being  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Uch,  Timur’s  grandson  defeated  Sarang  Khan’s  forces  on 
the  Beas,  and  invested  Multan,  which  surrendered  after  a siege 
(1398),  and  Khizr  Khan  was  reinstated  in  his  governorship. 
After  a series  of  victories  over  the  Delhi  generals,  he  seized 
Delhi  and  founded  the  Saiyid  dynasty.  Some  years  later 
Bahlol  Lodi  held  the  province  before  seizing  the  throne  of 
Delhi.  In  1437  the  Langahs,  a Pathan  tribe  recently  settled 
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in  the  District,  began  to  make  their  power  felt;  and  in  1445 
Rai  Sahra  Langah  expelled  Shaikh  Yusuf,  a ruler  chosen  by 
the  people,  and  his  own  son-in-law,  and  established  the  Langah 
dynasty,  which  ruled  independently  of  Delhi  for  nearly 
100  years,  the  Ravi  being  recognized  in  1502  as  the  boundary 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  Finally,  however,  the  Arghun 
Turks  incited  by  Babar  took  Multan  in  1527,  and  in  the 
following  year  handed  it  over  to  him.  Under  the  Mughal 
emperors  Multan  enjoyed  a period'  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
only  disturbed  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Mirzas,  who  were  de- 
feated at  Talamba  in  1573,  and  by  the  flight  of  Dara  Shikoh 
through  the  province.  The  town  became  the  head-quarters  of 
a Subah  covering  the  whole  of  the  South-West  Punjab  and  at 
times  including  Sind.  Even  when  the  Mughal  power  began 
to  wane  Multan  no  longer  felt  the  first  shock  of  invasion,  the 
route  through  Multan  and  Bhatinda  being  now  too  dry  to  give 
passage  to  an  army.  In  1 748  a battle  was  fought  near  Multan 
between  Kaura  Mai,  deputy  of  Mir  Mannu,  the  governor  of 
the  Punjab,  and  Shahnawaz,  who  had  received  a grant  of  the 
province  from  the  late  emperor  Muhammad  Shah.  Kaura 
Mai  was  victorious,  but  fell  later  fighting  against  Ahmad  Shah 
Durrani.  Multan  in  1752  became  a province  of  the  kings  of 
Kabul,  ruled  for  the  most  part  by  Pathan  governors,  chiefly 
Sadozais,  who  ultimately  founded  a virtually  independent  king- 
dom. Their  rule,  however,  extended  over  only  half  the 
present  District,  the  southern  portion  being  under  the  Nawabs 
of  Bahawalpur.  The  Marathas  overran  the  province  in  1758, 
but  the  chief  feature  of  this  period  was  the  continual  warfare 
with  the  Sikhs.  From  177 1-9  the  Bhangl  confederacy  held 
the  north  and  centre  of  the  District,  but  they  were  expelled 
by  Timur  Shah,  and  from  1779  to  1818  Nawab  Muzaffar 
Khan  Sadozai  was  in  power  in  Multan.  His  relations 
with  the  Bahawalpur  State  were  strained,  and  he  had  to 
face  unassisted  the  repeated  onslaughts  of  the  Sikhs,  which 
culminated  in  the  capture  and  sack  of  Multan  by  Ranjit 
Singh  in  1818. 

After  passing  through  the  hands  of  two  or  three  Sikh 
governors,  Multan  was  in  1821  made  over  to  the  famous 
Diwan  Sawan  Mai.  The  whole  country  had  almost  assumed 
the  aspect  of  a desert  from  frequent  warfare  and  spoliation ; 
but  Sawan  Mai  induced  new  inhabitants  to  settle  in  his 
province,  excavated  numerous  canals,  favoured  commerce,  and 
restored  prosperity  to  the  desolated  tract.  After  the  death  of 
Ranjit  Singh,  however,  quarrels  took  place  between  Sawan 
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Mai  and  Raja  Gulab  Singh;  and  in  1844  the  former  was 
fatally  shot  in  the  breast  by  a soldier.  His  son  Mulraj  suc- 
ceeded to  his  governorship,  and  also  to  his  quarrel  with  the 
authorities  at  Lahore,  till  their  constant  exactions  induced  him 
to  tender  his  resignation.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Council  of  Regency  at  Lahore,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  first 
Sikh  War,  difficulties  arose  between  Dlwan  Mulraj  and  the 
British  officials,  which  culminated  in  the  murder  of  tw'o  British 
officers,  and  finally  led  to  the  Multan  rebellion.  That  episode, 
together  with  the  second  Sikh  War,  belongs  rather  to  imperial 
than  to  local  history.  It  ended  in  the  capture  of  Multan  and 
the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  the  Punjab  by  the  British. 

The  city  offered  a resolute  defence,  but,  being  stormed  on 
January  2,  1849,  after  .severe  fighting;  and  though  the  fort 
held  out  for  a short  time  longer,  it  was  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion by  Mulraj  on  January  22.  Mulraj  was  put  upon  his 
trial  for  the  murder  of  the  officials,  and,  being  found  guilty, 
was  sentenced  to  death ; but  this  penalty  w^as  afterwards  com- 
muted for  that  of  transportation.  The  District  at  once  passed 
under  direct  British  rule.  In  1857  the  demeanour  of  the 
native  regiments  stationed  at  Multan  made  their  disarmament 
necessary,  and,  doubtless  owung  to  this  precaution,  no  outbreak 
took  place. 

The  principal  remains  of  archaeological  interest  are  de-  Archaeo- 
scribed  in  the  articles  on  Atari,  Jalalpur,  Kahror, 
Multan,  and  Talamba. 

The  District  contains  6 towns  and  1,351  villages.  The  The 
population  at  each  of  the  last  three  enumerations  was  : (1881) 

556, 557,  (1891)  635,726,  and  (1901)  710,626.  During  the 
last  decade  it  increased  by  11-7  per  cent.,  the  increase  being 
greatest  in  the  Multan  tahsil  and  least  in  Lodhran.  The  in- 
crease was  largely  due  to  immigration,  for  which  the  attractions 
of  the  city  are  partly  responsible,  and  to  some  extent  to  the 
colonization  of  the  Sidhnai  Canal  tract  between  1886  and 
1896.  The  District  is  divided  into  five  tahsils,  Multan,  Shu- 
JABAD,  Lodhran,  Mailsi,  and  Kabirwala,  the  head-quarters 
of  these  being  at  the  place  from  wLich  each  is  named.  The 
chief  towns  are  the  municipalities  of  Multan,  the  administra- 
tive head-quarters  of  the  District,  Shujabad,  Kahror,  Ta- 
lamba, and  Jalalpur.  The  table  on  the  next  page  shows 
the  chief  statistics  of  population  in  1901. 

Muhammadans  number  570,254,  or  over  80  per  cent,  of  the 
total;  Hindus,  133,560;  and  Sikhs,  4,662.  The  density  of  popu- 
lation is  very  low,  but  is  comparatively  high  if  the  cultivated 
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area  only  be  taken  into  account.  The  language  of  the  people, 
often  called  Multani,  is  a form  of  Western  Punjabi. 


Rahstl. 

Area  in  square 

miles. 

Towns. 

5 

a 

o' 

Villages.  ^ 

0 

1 

Population. 

Population  per 

square  mile. 

Percentage  of 

variation  in 

population  be- 

tween 1891 
and  iQOi. 

Number  of 

persons  able 

to  read  and 

write. 

Multan 

953 

I 

289 

232,126 

243.6 

+ 21.9 

19,726 

Kabirwala 

1 ,603 

I 

320 

130,507 

81.4 

+ 15-1 

6,338 

Mails! 

1,658 

332 

109,727 

66-2 

+ 3-5 

4,213 

Lodhran  . 

D057 

2 

262 

^ ^3,359 

I07'2 

+ 3-3 

4,710 

Shujabad  . 

680 

2 

148 

124,907 

183-7 

-f  8*9 

5,546 

District  total 

6,107 

6 

1,351 

710,626 

I i6-4 

+ II-7 

40,533 

Note. — The  figures  for  the  areas  of  tahsils  are  taken  from  revenue  returns.  The 
total  District  area  is  that  given  in  the  Census  Report. 


The  most  numerous  tribe  is  that  of  the  agricultural  Jats, 
who  number  140,000,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. Next  to  them  come  the  Rajputs  (92,000),  and  after 
them  Arains  (32,000),  cultivators  and  market-gardeners.  Then 
come  the  Baloch  (24,000),  Khokhars  (12,000),  and  Pathans 
(8,000).  The  Saiyids  number  11,000,  and  Kureshis  8,000. 
Of  the  commercial  classes,  the  Aroras,  who  are  found  in  larger 
numbers  in  Multan  than  in  any  other  District  of  the  Province, 
number  89,000 ; the  Khattris,  who  are  largely  immigrants  from 
the  Punjab  proper,  only  11,000.  The  Muhammadan  Khojas, 
more  numerous  here  than  in  any  other  District  in  the  Pun- 
jab except  Montgomery  and  Lahore,  number  10,000.  The 
Bhatias  (3,000),  though  small  in  numbers,  also  deserve  men- 
tion as  a commercial  caste.  Of  the  artisan  classes,  the  Julahas 
(weavers,  27,000),  Mochis  (shoemakers  and  leather- workers, 

24.000) ,  Kumhars  (potters,  19,000),  and  Tarkhans  (carpenters, 

17.000)  are  the  most  important;  and  of  the  menial  classes,  the 
sweepers  (38,000),  who  are  mostly  known  in  this  District  as 
Kutanas,  Dhobis  (washermen,  15,000,  known  as  Charhoas), 
Machhis  (fishermen,  bakers,  and  water-carriers,  12,000),  and 
Nais  (barbers,  8,000).  The  Mirasis,  village  minstrels  and 
bards,  number  11,000.  Other  castes  worth  mention  are  the 
Mahtams  (5,900),  among  whom  the  Muhammadans  are  gene- 
rally cultivators,  while  the  Hindus  make  a living  by  clearing 
jungle  or  hunting  game ; Ods  (4,000),  a wandering  caste  living 
by  earthwork ; Jhabels  (3,000),  a fishing  and  hunting  tribe  of 
vagrant  habits,  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej ; and  Marths 
(700),  also  a vagrant  tribe  found  only  in  this  District.  About 
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40  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  supported  by  agriculture, 
and  28  per  cent,  by  industries. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  began  its  operations  at  Mul-  Christian 
tan  town  in  1855,  and  the  mission  school,  the  oldest  in  the 
District,  was  established  there  in  the  following  year.  The  mis- 
sion also  maintains  a church,  a female  hospital,  and  a branch 
of  the  Punjab  Religious  Book  Depot.  The  American  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Mission  began  work  in  Multan  in  1893.  The 
District  contained  198  native  Christians  in  1901. 

The  soil  is  of  a uniform  alluvial  composition,  with  sand  General 
everywhere  at  a greater  or  less  depth  from  the  surface ; and 
the  chief  distinction  of  soils  depends  on  the  proportions  in  ditions. 
which  the  sand  and  clay  are  intermixed,  though  there  are  also 
some  tracts  of  salt-impregnated  soil.  From  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  however,  all  distinctions  of  soil  are  insignificant 
compared  with  that  between  irrigated  and  unirrigated  land, 
and  the  agricultural  conditions  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  irrigation. 

The  District  is  held  fehiefly  by  small  peasant  proprietors,  but  Chief  agri- 

large  estates  cover  627  square  miles  and  lands  held  under  tern-  cultural 

^ ^ statistics 

porary  leases  from  Government  about  533  square  miles.  The  andprinci- 

area  for  which  details  are  available  from  the  revenue  records  pal  crops. 

of  1903-4  is  5,952  square  miles,  as  shown  below;— 


Tahstl. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forest. 

Multan 

953 

364 

331 

242 

268 

Kabirwala  . 

1,604 

343 

298 

304 

889 

Mails!  . 

1,656 

311 

244 

374 

882 

Lodhran 

1,058 

267 

248 

382 

316 

Shujabad 

681 

256 

189 

289 

60 

Total 

5,952 

1,541 

1,310 

1,591 

2,4^5 

Wheat  is  the  chief  crop  of  the  spring  harvest,  covering  555 
square  miles  in  1903-4.  Gram  and  barley  covered  only  40 
and  21  square  miles  respectively.  The  great  and  spiked  mil- 
lets are  the  principal  staples  of  the  autumn  harvest,  covering 
94  and  58  square  miles;  and  pulses  occupied  69  square  miles. 

There  were  26  square  miles  under  indigo,  20  under  rice,  and 
102  under  cotton.  Very  little  sugar  or  maize  is  grown. 

The  area  under  cultivation  varies  enormously  with  the  cha-  Improve- 
racter  of  the  season,  but  the  average  area  sown  increased  by  m 

• 1 T • agncul- 

about  30  per  cent,  m the  twenty  years  ending  190 1-2,  owing  tural  prac- 

to  the  extension  of  canal  and  well  irrigation.  Loans  for  the  tice. 

construction  of  wells  are  taken  readily,  and  more  than  3 lakhs 
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was  advanced  under  the  Land  Improvement  Loans  Act  during 
the  five  years  ending  1903-4. 

Four  breeds  of  cattle  are  recognized  : the  Bhagnari  (from 
Sind),  the  Massuwah  and  Dajal  (from  Dera  Ghazi  Khan),  and 
the  local  breed,  which  is  mostly  of  an  inferior  description. 
Cow  buffaloes  are  kept  for  milk.  Camels  are  very  largely 
bred,  and  sheep  and  goats  are  common  in  all  parts.  Horses 
and  ponies  are  numerous,  but  the  District  is  only  a moderately 
good  one  for  horse-breeding.  The  Army  Remount  depart- 
ment keeps  six  horse  and  eleven  donkey  stallions,  and  the 
District  board  one  donkey  and  three  pony  stallions. 

Of  the  total  area  cultivated  in  1903-4,  1,310  square  miles, 
or  85  per  cent.,  were  classed  as  irrigated.  Of  this  area, 
123  square  miles  were  supplied  from  wells,  758  from  wells  and 
canals,  417  from  canals,  and  12  from  channels  and  tanks.  In 
addition,  276  square  miles,  or  18  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated 
area,  are  subject  to  inundation  from  the  Chenab,  Sutlej,  and 
Ravi.  Three  great  canal  systems  irrigate  the  District ; the 
SiDHNAi  taking  off  from  the  Ravi,  the  Lower  Sutlej  Inun- 
dation Canals,  and  the  Chenab  Inundation  Canals.  As 
these  canals  flow  only  while  the  rivers  are  in  flood,  they  generally 
require  to  be  supplemented  by  wells.  The  District  possesses 
21,615  wells,  all  worked  by  Persian  wheels,  and  3,744  un- 
bricked wells,  lever  wells,  and  water-lifts.  The  latter  are 
largely  used  for  lifting  water  from  river  channels. 

The  District  contains  157  square  miles  of  ‘reserved’  and 
2,323  of  protected  forests,  under  the  Deputy-Conservator  of 
the  Multan  Forest  division.  These  forests  are  chiefly  waste 
land  covered  with  scrub  and  scattered  trees.  Avenues  of 
shishani  {Dalbergia  Sissoo)  are  found  along  the  roads  and 
canals,  and  the  date-palm  is  grown  largely,  considerable  quan- 
tities of  the  fruit  being  exported.  The  revenue  from  forests 
under  the  Forest  department  in  1903-4  was  1*2  lakhs. 

Saltpetre  is  manufactured  to  some  extent,  and  a little  kankar 
is  found.  Impure  carbonate  of  soda  is  also  made  from  the 
ashes  of  Haloxylon  recurvum^  which  grows  wild  in  considerable 
quantities. 

The  industrial  products  for  which  the  city  of  Multan  is 
noted  are  glazed  pottery,  enamelling  on  silver,  silver  orna- 
ments, cotton  and  woollen  carpets,  silk  fabrics,  mixed  textures 
of  cotton  and  silk,  cotton  printing,  metal  work,  and  ivory  turn- 
ing. The  glazed  pottery  work,  which  used  to  be  confined  to 
the  manufacture  of  tiles,  now  largely  takes  the  form  of  orna- 
mental vases,  plaques,  &c.,  and  the  enamelling  industry  is  on 
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the  increase.  The  manufacture  of  carpets  has  greatly  fallen 
off.  Multan  is  second  only  to  Amritsar  in  the  manufacture  of 
silk,  and  over  40,000  yards  of  silk  fabrics  and  200,000  of  silk 
and  cotton  mixtures  are  produced  annually.  A large  number 
of  ivory  bangles  are  turned.  The  metal  work  consists  chiefly 
of  the  manufacture  of  dispatch  boxes  and  uniform  cases,  which 
is  a rapidly  growing  industry.  Cotton  cloth  is  woven,  and  a 
once  flourishing  paper  manufacture  still  lingers.  Multan  city 
has  a railway  workshop,  with  315  employes  in  1904;  and  10 
cotton-ginning  and  3 cotton-pressing  factories,  with  a total  of 
657  hands.  At  Shujabad  a ginning  factory  employs  21  hands, 
and  at  Rashida  on  the  North-Western  Railway  a ginning  fac- 
tory and  cotton-press  employs  150. 

The  District  exports  wheat,  cotton,  indigo,  bones,  hides.  Commerce 
and  carbonate  of  soda;  and  imports  rice,  oilseeds,  oil,  sugar, 
ght,  iron,  and  piece-goods.  The  imports  of  raw  wool  exceed 
the  exports,  but  cleaned  wool  is  a staple  of  export.  The  chief 
items  of  European  trade  are  wheat,  cotton,  and  wool.  Multan 
city  is  the  only  commercial  place  of  importance,  and  has  long 
been  an  important  centre  of  the  wheat  trade. 

The  District  is  traversed  by  the  North-Western  Railway  main  Means  of 
line  from  Lahore  to  Karachi,  which  is  joined  by  the  Rechna  commum- 

^ • CclitlOQ 

Doab  branch  from  Wazirabad  and  Lyallpur  at  Khanewal. 

After  reaching  Multan  city  the  line  gives  off  the  branch  running 
through  Muzaffargarh,  along  the  Indus  valley,  which  leaves  the 
District  by  a bridge  over  the  Chenab.  It  then  turns  south,  and 
enters  Bahawalpur  by  a bridge  over  the  Sutlej.  The  total 
length  of  metalled  roads  is  31  miles  and  of  unmetalled  roads 
1,199  miles  ; of  these,  13  miles  of  metalled  roads  are  under  the 
Public  Works  department,  and  the  rest  are  maintained  by  the 
District  board.  There  is  practically  no  wheeled  traffic,  goods 
being  carried  by  camels,  donkeys,  or  pack-bullocks.  The 
Chenab  is  crossed  by  ten  ferries,  the  Sutlej  by  thirty-one,  and 
the  RWd  by  twelve.  There  is  but  little  traffic  on  these  rivers. 

Before  British  rule  cultivation  was  confined  to  the  area  Famine, 
commanded  by  wells,  and  though  drought  might  contract  the 
cultivated  area  and  cause  great  loss  of  cattle,  real  famine  could 
never  occur.  The  extension  of  cultivation  that  has  taken  place 
since  annexation  has  followed  the  development  of  irrigation 
by  wells  and  canals ; and  though  considerable  loss  of  cattle  is 
still  incurred  in  times  of  drought,  the  District  is  secure  from 
famine,  and  exports  wheat  in  the  worst  years.  The  area  of 
crops  matured  in  the  famine  year  1899-1900  amounted  to 
75  per  cent,  of  the  normal. 
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The  District  is  in  charge  of  a Deputy-Commissioner,  aided 
by  two  Assistant  or  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners  and 
two  Revenue  Assistant  Commissioners,  of  whom  one  is  in 
charge  of  the  District  treasury.  It  is  divided  for  general 
administrative  purposes  into  the  five  tahsils  of  Multan,  Shu- 
JABAD,  Lodhran,  Mailsi,  and  Kabirwala,  each  under  a 
tahsilddr  assisted  by  two  naib-tahsilddrs,  Multan  city  is  the 
head-quarters  of  a Superintending  Engineer  and  two  Executive 
Engineers  of  the  Canal  department,  and  of  an  Extra  Assistant 
Conservator  of  Forests. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  as  District  Magistrate  is  respon- 
sible for  criminal  justice.  Civil  judicial  work  is  under  a Dis- 
trict Judge;  and  both  officers  are  supervised  by  the  Divisional 
Judge  of  the  Multan  Civil  Division,  who  is  also  Sessions  Judge. 
There  are  two  Munsifs,  both  at  head-quarters.  Cattle-theft  is 
the  principal  crime  of  the  District,  but  burglary  is  also  becom- 
ing common.  Cattle-lifting  is  regarded  as  a pastime  rather 
than  a crime,  and  proficiency  in  it  is  highly  esteemed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  District  was  administered  for  twenty- 
three  years  by  Dlwan  Sawan  Mai.  He  adopted  the  system 
usual  with  native  rulers  of  taking  a share  of  one-third,  one- 
fourth,  or  one-sixth  of  the  produce,  or  else  a cash  assessment 
based  on  these  proportions  but  generally  calculated  a little 
higher  than  the  market  rate.  Cash-rates  per  acre  were  levied 
on  the  more  valuable  crops.  Another  form  of  assessment  was 
the  lease  or patta^  under  which  a plot  of  15  to  20  acres,  gene- 
rally round  a well,  paid  a lump  annual  sum  of  Rs.  1 2 or  more. 
In  addition,  many  cesses  and  extra  dues  were  imposed,  until 
the  uttermost  farthing  had  in  some  way  or  other  been  taken 
from  the  cultivator. 

On  annexation,  the  first  summary  settlement  was  made  at 
cash-rates  fixed  on  the  average  receipt  of  the  preceding  four 
years.  Prices,  however,  had  fallen ; and  the  fixity  of  the  assess- 
ment, added  to  the  payment  in  cash,  pressed  hardly  on  the 
people,  and  the  assessment  broke  down.  The  second  sum- 
mary settlement  made  in  1853-4,  despite  reductions  and 
attempts  to  introduce  elasticity  in  collections,  did  not  work 
well.  In  1857-60  a regular  settlement  was  undertaken.  A 
fixed  sum  was  levied  in  canal  areas,  amounting  to  16  per  cent, 
below  the  previous  assessment,  to  allow  for  varying  conditions. 
It  was  estimated  that  about  54  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  might 
require  to  be  remitted  in  bad  years.  In  point  of  fact  remis- 
sions were  not  given,  but  the  assessment  was  so  light  that  this 
was  not  felt.  In  1873  a revised  settlement  was  begun.  The 
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new  revenue  was  86  per  cent,  of  the  half  ‘ net  assets/  and  an 
increase  of  40  per  cent,  on  the  last  demand.  A fluctuating 
system,  which  made  the  assessments  depend  largely  on  actual 
cultivation,  was  definitely  adopted  in  riverain  tracts,  and  the 
system  of  remission  proposed  at  the  regular  settlement  was 
extended  in  the  canal  areas. 

The  current  settlement,  completed  between  1897  and  1901, 
was  a new  departure  in  British  assessments,  though  the  resem- 
blance to  Sawan  Mai’s  system  is  notable.  On  every  existing 
well  is  imposed  a lump  assessment,  which  is  classed  as  fixed 
revenue,  and  paid  irrespective  of  the  area  from  time  to  time 
irrigated  by  the  well ; if,  however,  the  well  falls  out  of  use  for 
any  cause,  the  demand  is  remitted.  All  cultivation  other  than 
that  dependent  entirely  on  well-water  pays  at  fluctuating  rates, 
assessed  on  the  area  matured  in  each  harvest.  Thus,  although 
the  revenue  is  approximately  92  per  cent,  of  the  half  ‘net 
assets,’  and  the  demand  of  the  former  settlement  has  been 
more  than  doubled,  there  is  no  fear  of  revenue  being  exacted 
from  lands  which  have^no  produce  to  pay  it  with.  The  crop- 
rates  vary  from  Rs.  3-5  per  acre  on  wheat,  tobacco,  &c.,  to 
Rs.  2-2  on  inferior  crops.  The  demand,  including  cesses,  was 
17-5  lakhs  in  1903-4.  ' The  average  size  of  a proprietary 
holding  is  8-3  acres. 

The  collections  of  land  revenue  alone  and  of  total  revenue 
are  shown  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 


1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land  revenue 

7,61 

8,26 

6,60 

7;77* 

Total  revenue 

9.72 

11,22 

12,05 

13,16 

* These  figures  are  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1904.  The  demand 
figures  given  above  (17.5  lakhs,  including  cesses)  are  for  the  agricultural  year,  and 
include  the  revenue  demand  for  the  spring  harvest  of  1904,  which  was  very  much  higher 
than  that  for  the  corresponding  harvest  of  1903. 

The  District  contains  five  municipalities,  Multan,  Shuj-  Local  and 
ABAD,  Kahror,  Talamba,  and  Jalalpur;  and  one  ‘ notified 
area,’  Dunyapur.  Outside  these,  local  affairs  are  managed 
by  the  District  board.  The  expenditure  of  the  board  in 
1903-4  was  I -I  lakhs,  education  being  the  largest  individual 
item.  Its  income,  which  is  mainly  derived  from  a local  rate, 
slightly  exceeded  the  expenditure. 

The  regular  police  force  consists  of  804  of  all  ranks,  includ-  Police  and 
ing  41  cantonment  and  252  municipal  police,  under  a Super- 
intendent,  who  usually  has  one  Assistant  Superintendent  and  5 
inspectors  under  him.  The  village  watchmen  number  943. 
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Education. 


Hospitals 
and  dis- 
pensaries. 


Vaccina- 

tion. 


The  District  is  divided  into  18  police  circles,  with  5 outposts 
and  9 road-posts.  The  District  jail  at  head-quarters  has 
accommodation  for  743  prisoners.  It  receives  prisoners  sen- 
tenced to  terms  not  exceeding  three  years  from  the  Districts  of 
Multan  and  Muzaffargarh,  and  in  the  hot  season  from  Mian- 
wMi.  The  Central  jail,  situated  4 miles  outside  the  city,  is 
designed  to  hold  1,197  prisoners.  Convalescents  from  all  jails 
in  the  Punjab  are  sent  here. 

Multan  stands  third  among  the  twenty-eight  Districts  of 
the  Province  in  respect  of  the  literacy  of  its  population.  In 
1901,  5*7  per  cent,  of  the  population  (lo-i  males  and  0-4 
females)  could  read  and  write.  The  high  proportion  of  literate 
persons  is  chiefly  due  to  the  Hindus,  among  whom  education 
is  not,  as  elsewhere,  practically  denied  to  the  lower  castes. 
The  number  of  people  under  instruction  was  3,684  in  1880 -i, 
7,355  in  1890-1,  8,156  in  1900-1,  and  8,881  in  1903-4.  In 
the  last  year  the  District  had  one  training,  one  special,  13 
secondary  and  82  primary  (public)  schools,  and  26  advanced 
and  141  elementary  (private)  schools,  with  296  girls  in  the 
public  and  166  in  the  private  schools.  The  chief  institutions 
are  a Government  normal  school  and  three  high  schools  at 
Multan  city.  The  District  also  possesses  five  zamlnddri 
schools,  where  special  concessions  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  education  to  the  agricultural  classes.  There  is  a 
school  of  music  (unaided)  for  boys  at  Multan.  The  expendi- 
ture on  education  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  89,000,  of  which  fees 
contributed  Rs.  25,000,  municipalities  Rs.  16,000,  the  District 
fund  Rs.  19,000,  and  Provincial  revenues  Rs.  22,000,  the  rest 
coming  from  subscriptions  and  endowments. 

Besides  the  civil  hospital,  two  city  branch  dispensaries,  and 
the  Victoria  Jubilee  Hospital  for  women  in  Multan  city,  the 
District  possesses  eight  outlying  dispensaries.  At  these  insti- 
tutions, 119,044  out-patients  and  2,510  in-patients  were 
treated  in  1904,  and  6,153  operations  were  performed.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  also  maintains  a female  hospital 
at  Multan.  The  medical  expenditure  in  1904  was  Rs.  27,000, 
Rs.  16,000  being  contributed  by  District  and  municipal 
funds  in  equal  shares. 

The  number  of  persons  vaccinated  in  1903-4  was  27,700, 
representing  39  per  1,000  of  the  population.  Vaccination  is 
compulsory  in  Multan  city. 

[E.  D.  Maclagan,  District  Gazetteer  (1901— 2) ; Settlement 
Report  \ and  ‘ Abul  Fazl’s  Account  of  the  Multan  Sar- 

Jour?ial  As.  Soc.  of  Befigal  (1901),  p.  1;  Saiyid  Muhammad 
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LatTf,  Early  History  of  Multd?i  (1891);  C.  A.  Roe,  Customary 
laiv  of  the  Multan  District  (revised  edition),  1901  ; E.  O’Brien, 
Glossary  of  the  Mult 0.711  Language.,  revised  edition,  by  J.  Wil- 
son and  Pandit  Hari  Kishan  Kaul  (1903).] 

Multan  Tahsil. — Tahsil  of  Multan  District,  Punjab,  lying 
between  29°  29' and  30°  28'  N.  and  71°  17'  and  71°  58'  E., 
with  an  area  of  953  square  miles.  Its  north-west  border  rests 
on  the  Chenab.  It  consists  of  the  Chenab  lowlands,  which  are 
subject  to  periodical  inundation  from  the  river,  a higher  tract 
farther  east  irrigated  by  inundation  canals,  and  a still  higher 
strip  beyond  irrigated  in  part  by  the  Sidhnai  Canal.  The  popu- 
lation in  1901  was  232,126,  compared  with  190,431  in  1891. 
The  tahsil  head-quarters  are  at  Multan  City  (population, 
87,394).  It  also  contains  289  villages.  The  land  revenue  and 
cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  4-9  lakhs. 

Kabirwala. — Northernmost  tahsil  of  Multan  District,  Pun- 
jab, lying  between  30°  5'  and  30°  45'  N.  and  71°  35'  and 
72°  36'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,603  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1901  was  130,507,  compared  with  113,412  in  1891.  It  con- 
tains the  town  of  Talamba  (population,  2,526)  and  320  villages, 
including  Kabirwala,  the  head-quarters.  The  land  revenue 
and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  5-2  lakhs.  The  Ravi  runs 
through  the  northern  portion  of  the  tahsil  to  its  junction  with 
the  Chenab  in  the  north-west  corner.  The  north  and  west 
portions  are  irrigated  by  the  Sidhnai  Canal,  while  the  south 
consists  of  uncultivated  Bar  jungle. 

Mailsi. — Tahsil  of  Multan  District,  Punjab,  lying  between 
29°  35'  and  30°  19'  N.  and  71°  45'  and  72°  52'  E , with  an  area 
of  1,658  square  miles.  Its  long  southern  boundary  is  formed 
by  the  Sutlej,  which  periodically  floods  the  lowland  along  its 
bank.  Between  the  lowlands  and  the  still  uncultivated  Bar 
lies  a tract  of  country  irrigated  by  inundation  canals  from  the 
Sutlej.  The  population  in  1901  was  109,727,  compared  with 
106,050  in  1891.  It  contains  332  villages,  including  Mailsi, 
the  head-quarters.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in 
1903-4  to  2-1  lakhs. 

Lodhran. — Southernmost  tahsil  of  Multan  District,  Punjab, 
lying  between  29°  22'^  and  29°  56^  N.  and  71°  22  and  72°  f E., 
with  an  area  of  1,057  square  miles.  On  the  south  the  Sutlej 
divides  it  from  Bahawalpur  State.  A narrow  strip  of  low-lying 
country  along  the  river  is  periodically  flooded.  Between  this 
and  the  still  uncultivated  Bar  lies  a tract  irrigated  by  inunda- 
tion canals  from  the  Sutlej.  The  population  in  1901  was 
113,359,  compared  with  109,752  in  1891.  It  contains  the 
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towns  of  Kahror  (population,  5,552)  and  Dunyapur  (2,150), 
a place  of  some  historical  interest;  and  262  villages,  including 
Lodhran,  the  head-quarters.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses 
amounted  in  1903-4  to  2*i  lakhs. 

Shujabad  Tahsil  . — Tahsil  of  Multan  District,  Punjab, 
lying  between  29°  22'  and  30°  V N.  and  71°  2'  and  71°  31'  E., 
with  an  area  of  680  square  miles.  The  Chenab  bounds  it  on 
its  longest  (north-west)  border.  Above  the  Chenab  lowlands, 
which  are  subject  to  periodical  inundation  from  the  river,  is  a 
high-lying  tract  of  Bar  country  mainly  unirrigated.  The  sur- 
face of  the  country  slopes  away  towards  the  junction  of  the 
Sutlej  and  the  Chenab  in  the  south-west  corner.  The  popula- 
tion in  1901  was  124,907,  compared  with  114,714  in  1891.  It 
contains  the  towns  of  Shujabad  (population,  5,880),  the  head- 
quarters, and  Jabalpur  (5,149);  and  148  villages.  The  land 
revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  3*2  lakhs. 

Hajiwah. — Estate  in  the  Mailsi  tahsil  of  Multan  District, 
Punjab,  with  an  area  of  94  square  miles,  owned  by  the  Khak- 
wani  family  of  Multan.  Deriving  its  name  from  Khakar,  a 
village  near  Herat,  or  from  an  adventure  in  hunting  the  boar 
{khok),  the  family  first  appeared  in  Multan  as  companions  of 
Humayun.  A member  of  it.  All  Muhammad  Khan,  became 
subahddr  of  the  province  under  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani,  but  was 
deposed  in  1767.  Under  Muzaffar  Khan,  Haji  All  Muham- 
mad Khan,  a cadet  of  the  family,  was  governor  of  Sikandarabad  ; 
and  his  son  Mustafa  Khan,  one  of  Sawan  Mai’s  kdi'ddrs^  sup- 
ported the  British  during  Mulraj’s  rebellion,  and  as  tahsllddr 
of  Mailsi  rendered  good  service  in  the  Mutiny.  For  this  he 
received  large  grants  of  land.  He  also  held  a lease  of  the 
waste  lands  in  the  east  of  the  Mailsi  tahsil^  and  to  irrigate  these 
constructed  the  Hajiwah  canal,  which,  after  his  death  in  1869, 
was  completed  by  his  son  Ghulam  Kadir  Khan.  In  1880, 
60,000  acres  of  land  irrigated  by  the  canal  were  conferred  on 
the  latter  in  proprietary  right,  and  this  grant  was  confirmed  by 
deed  in  1886.  Under  a clause  in  the  deed  Government  took 
over  the  canal  in  1888  ; but  after  litigation  on  this  point,  it  was 
held  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1901 
that  the  sons  of  Ghulam  Kadir  Khan  were  entitled  to  pro- 
prietary rights  in  the  canal.  Its  management,  however,  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  Government.  The  present  holders  of  the  estate, 
Muhammad  Yar  Khan,  Ahmad  Yar  Khan,  Hafiz  Khuda  Bakhsh 
Khan,  and  Hafiz  Hamid  Yar  Khan,  succeeded  in  1888. 

Atari. — Village  in  the  Kabirwala  tahsil  of  Multan  District, 
Punjab,  situated  in  30°  26'  N.  and  72°  V E.,  20  miles  south- 
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west  of  Talamba.  It  is  at  present  an  insignificant  hamlet,  but 
contains  a ruined  fortress,  once  evidently  of  great  strength,  and 
identified  by  Cunningham  with  the  city  of  the  Brahmans,  the 
third  city  taken  by  Alexander  in  his  invasion  of  India.  The 
citadel  is  750  feet  square  and  35  feet  high,  surrounded  by  a 
ditch  now  almost  undistinguishable,  and  having  a central 
tower  50  feet  in  height.  On  two  sides  stretch  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  town,  forming  a massive  mound  covered  with  huge 
bricks,  whose  size  attests  their  great  antiquity.  No  tradition 
exists  as  to  the  origin  or  history  of  these  remains,  and  the  name 
of  the  old  city  is  unknown.  The  adjacent  village  of  Atari  is 
quite  modern. 

Dunyapur. — Town  in  the  Lodhran  tahsil  of  Multan  Dis- 
trict, Punjab,  situated  in  29°  49'  N.  and  71°  49'  E.  Population 
(1901),  2,150.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Ain-i-Akhan^  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  scene  of  a great 
fight  between  the  Bhati  chief,  Rawal  Chachik  of  Jaisalmer,  and 
the  Langah  princes  of  Multan.  The  place  ceased  to  be  a 
municipality  in  1893,  tjut  is  administered  as  a ‘notified  area.’ 

Jalalpur  (yjaldlpur  Tirwdla). — Town  in  the  Shujabad  tahsil 
of  Multan  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  29°  32'  N.  and 
71°  14'  E.,  on  the  banks  of  an  old  bed  of  the  Beas  called  the 
Bhatari.  Population  (1901),  5,149.  It  is  called  Pirwala  after 
Saiyid  Sultan  Ahmad  Kattal,  generally  known  as  Pir  Kattal, 
a Muhammadan  saint,  pilgrim,  and  missionary,  and  descendant 
of  Saiyid  Jalal  of  Uch,  who  died  here  in  1631.  A fine  domed 
building,  covered  with  blue  glazed  tiles,  built  in  1745,  marks 
his  tomb  ; and  at  the  large  fairs  held  here  on  every  Friday  in 
the  month  of  Chait  (March-April),  evil  spirits  are  exorcised 
from  Muhammadan  women  by  day  and  from  Hindu  women  by 
night.  The  municipality  was  created  in  1873.  The  income 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  5,000,  and  the 
expenditure  Rs.  5,200.  The  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  4,600, 
chiefly  from  octroi;  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  5,200.  The 
town  has  a dispensary,  and  a vernacular  middle  school  main- 
tained by  the  municipality.  Its  trade  has  greatly  decayed  since 
the  opening  of  the  railway. 

Kahror. — Town  in  the  Lodhran  tahsil  of  Multan  District, 
Punjab,  situated  in  29^^  37'  N.  and  71°  56'  E.,  on  an  old  bed  of 
the  Beas  known  as  the  Bhatari  nullah,  about  8 miles  from  the 
present  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  Population  (1901),  5,552. 
Being  built  on  undulating  ground,  it  is  more  picturesque  than 
most  Punjab  towns.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Kailun,  chief  of  Jaisalmer,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
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tury ; its  identification  with  the  Karur  where  Vikramaditya  is 
said  to  have  defeated  the  White  Huns  is  extremely  doubtful. 
The  most  remarkable  building  in  the  town  is  the  shrine  of  Ali 
Sarwar,  a Saiyid  of  Delhi,  who  came  to  Kahror  in  1204.  The 
municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The  income  and  expendi- 
ture during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  4,000. 
The  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  4,300,  chiefly  from  octroi ; and 
the  expenditure  was  Rs.  4,100.  The  town  has  a vernacular 
middle  school,  maintained  by  the  municipality,  and  a dispen- 
sary. It  is  the  trade  centre  for  the  Sutlej  tahsils  of  the  District, 
dealing  especially  in  wool,  piece-goods,  and  wheat,  and  has  a 
local  reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  coverlets  of  hand- 
printed cotton. 

Multan  City.  — Head-quarters  of  the  Multan  Division,  Dis- 
trict, and  tahsll^  in  the  Punjab,  situated  in  30°  12'  N.  and 
31'  E.,  on  the  North-Western  Railway,  576  miles  from  Karachi 
and  1,429  from  Calcutta.  The  city  is  built  on  a mound,  the 
accumulated  debris  of  ages,  at  a distance  of  4 miles  from  the 
present  left  bank  of  the  Chenab,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a 
wall  from  10  to  20  feet  in  height,  but  open  towards  the  south, 
where  the  old  dry  bed  of  the  Ravi  intervenes  between  the  city 
and  the  citadel.  As  late  as  the  days  of  Timur,  the  RWi  seems 
to  have  flowed  past  Multan,  joining  the  Chenab  10  miles  lower 
down ; and  the  original  site  consisted  of  two  islands,  which  are 
now  picturesquely  crowned  by  the  city  and  citadel,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  50  feet  above  the  surrounding  country.  Population 
(1901),  87,394,  including  46,899  Muhammadans  and  36,947 
Hindus. 

Multan,  formerly  called  Kashtpur,  Hanspur,  Bagpur,  Sanb 
or  Sanabpur,  and  finally  Mulasthan,  derives  its  name  from  that 
of  the  idol  and  temple  of  the  Sun,  a shrine  of  vast  wealth  in  the 
pre-Muhammadan  period.  As  one  of  the  frontier  towns  of 
India,  it  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  greatest  his- 
torical importance,  and  its  history  is  given  in  detail  with  that  of 
Multan  District.  Tradition  identifies  the  present  site  with 
the  strong  city  of  the  Malli,  stormed  by  Alexander.  For  the 
next  thousand  years  the  conquerors  of  Multan  present  an 
amazing  variety  of  race— Graeco-Bactrians  are  followed  by  the 
Kushans,  who  in  turn  give  place  to  the  White  Huns.  When 
the  Arabs  first  penetrated  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  the  town  was 
ruled  by  Chach,  a Brahman  usurper,  who  died  in  a.d.  671. 
The  Arabs  entered  India  from  Sind,  and  after  a victorious 
campaign  they  captured  and  garrisoned  Multan.  For  three 
centuries  the  garrison  remained  the  outpost  of  Islam  in 
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India,  though  by  900  the  Multan  governor  was  independent 
of  Baghdad.  About  that  time  the  followers  of  Abdullah,  the 
Karmatian,  seized  Multan.  Mahmud,  the  orthodox  ruler  of 
Ghazni,  waged  perpetual  war  upon  this  heretical  sect,  and  the 
Ghaznivids  kept  a nominal  control  over  Multan  until  Muham- 
mad of  Ghor  overthrew  them.  The  city  fared  but  ill  throughout 
these  sectarian  wars,  and  is  said  to  have  been  deserted  when 
the  Gardezi  Saiyids  first  migrated  there  in  the  twelfth  century. 

From  1206  to  1528  Multan  was  nominally  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Delhi,  though  in  fact  it  was  almost  independent. 
In  1397  Timur  occupied  the  city  on  his  way  to  Delhi,  and 
in  1528  it  passed  to  Babar.  Always  the  route  chosen  by  the 
earlier  invaders,  whether  going  or  returning,  the  province 
of  Multan  passed  with  its  capital  city  from  hand  to  hand,  with 
short  space  to  recover  from  one  devastation  ere  the  next  came 
upon  it.  Under  the  strong  government  of  the  greater  Mughal 
emperors,  Multan  at  last  enjoyed  200  years  of  peace.  The 
trade  route  from  Hindustan  to  Persia  passed  through  it,  and 
IMultan  itself  became  a trading  city.  The  later  invaders  chose 
the  northern  route,  and  Multan  owed  its  immunity  to  the 
desert  which  had  suddenly  replaced  the  fertile  lands  of  Sind. 

In  1752  the  nominal  allegiance  of  Multan  was  transferred 
from  Delhi  to  Kabul.  In  1771  the  Sikhs  appeared  before  the 
gates,  and  the  city  was  constantly  threatened  from  that  date 
until  it  was  stormed  by  Ranjit  Singh  in  1818.  In  1821  Dlwan 
Sawan  Mai  became  its  governor,  and  a just,  if  absolute, 
autocracy  replaced  the  confusion  of  the  Pathan  regime.  The 
first  Sikh  War  did  not  affect  Multan ; but  the  murder  of  two 
British  officers  there  by  Mulraj,  son  of  Sawan  Mai,  led  to  the 
second  Sikh  War,  in  which  it  was  captured  on  January  3,  1849. 
The  fortifications  were  dismantled  in  1854.  In  the  Mutiny 
the  garrison  was  quietly  disarmed  by  orders  of  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner. In  consequence  of  a riot  which  broke  out  in 
September,  1881,  between  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  the 
city  was  occupied  by  troops  for  ten  days,  and  a punitive  police 
post  was  imposed  on  the  city  for  a year.  Large  and  irregular 
suburbs  have  grown  up  outside  the  walls  since  the  annexation 
in  1849.  Within  the  city  proper,  one  broad  bazar,  the  Chauk, 
runs  from  the  Husain  Gate  for  a quarter  of  a mile  into  the 
centre  of  the  city,  ending  at  the  Wali  Muhammad  Gate,  from 
which  three  broad  streets  lead  to  the  various  gates  of  the  city. 
The  other  streets  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  often  ending  in 
culs-de-sac.  Tffe  principal  buildings  include  the  shrines  of  the 
Muhammadan  saints,  BahTud-dm  and  Rukn-ul-alam  (of  the 
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Arab  tribe  of  Kuresh,  to  which  the  Prophet  belonged),  which 
stand  in  the  oitadel.  Close  by  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Hindu  temple  of  the  Narasingh  Avatar  of  Vishnu,  called  Pah- 
ladpuri,  partially  blown  down  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder 
magazine  during  the  siege  of  1848-9.  The  great  temple  of  the 
Sun  once  occupied  the  very  middle  of  the  citadel,  but  was 
destroyed  during  the  reign  of  the  zealous  Muhammadan 
emperor  Aurangzeb,  who  erected  a Jama  Masjid  or  cathedral 
mosque  in  its  place.  This  mosque  afterwards  became  the 
powder  magazine  of  the  Sikhs,  and  was  blown  up.  Within 
the  fort,  and  overlooking  the  town,  is  the  plain,  massive  obelisk, 
70  feet  in  height,  erected  in  memory  of  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  and 
Lieutenant  Anderson,  the  two  British  officers  murdered  in 
April,  1848,  at  the  outbreak  of  Mulraj’s  rebellion.  East  of  the 
city  is  the  Amkhas,  formerly  the  audience  hall  and  garden- 
house  of  the  Hindu  governors  of  Multan,  now  used  as  the 
tahsil  building.  North  of  this  is  the  cenotaph  of  Diwan 
Sawan  Mai  and  the  European  cemetery.  A fine  public  garden 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  city. 

The  civil  station  of  Multan  lies  north  and  west  of  the  native 
city,  and  the  cantonment  lies  in  the  high  stretch  of  land  to  the 
south-west.  The  garrison,  which  belongs  to  the  Lahore  division, 
consists  of  a company  of  garrison  artillery,  a battalion  of  British 
infantry,  a regiment  of  native  cavalry,  two  of  native  infantry, 
and  a detachment  of  railway  volunteers.  The  municipality 
was  created  in  1867.  The  income  and  expenditure  during  the 
ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  1-7  lakhs.  The  income 
in  1903-4  was  1-9  lakhs,  the  chief  source  being  octroi 
(Rs.  1,51,000);  while  the  expenditure  of  i*8  lakhs  included 
conservancy  (Rs.  32,000),  education  (Rs.  29,000),  medical 
(Rs.  19,000),  public  safety  (Rs.  35,000),  and  administration 
(Rs.  26,000).  The  income  and  expenditure  of  cantonment  funds 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  34,000. 

As  a trade  centre,  Multan  is  of  the  first  importance,  being 
connected  by  rail  with  Lahore  and  Karachi,  and  by  the  Ravi, 
Jhelum,  and  Chenab  with  the  whole  Central  Punjab.  Large 
quantities  of  raw  produce  are  shipped  by  country  boats  from 
Sher  Shah,  the  port  of  Multan,  to  Karachi.  The  trade  of 
Multan  comprises  every  article  of  produce,  manufacture,  and 
consumption  in  the  Province.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton 
and  other  piece-goods ; while  the  main  staples  of  export  are 
wheat,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  wool.  Leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration what  the  city  requires  for  its  own  use,  the  function 
of  Multan  as  a trade  centre  is  to  collect  cotton,  wheat,  wool. 
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oilseeds,  sugar,  and  indigo  from  the  surrounding  country,  and 
to  export  them  to  the  south  ; to  receive  fruits,  drugs,  raw  silk, 
and  spices  from  Kandahar  traders,  and  to  pass  them  on  to  the 
east.  The  Afghan  traders  take  back  indigo,  European  and 
country  cotton  cloth,  sugar,  and  shoes.  Multan  receives 
European  piece-goods  and  European  wares  generally,  and  dis- 
tributes them  to  the  western  Districts  and  in  its  own  neigh- 
bourhood. The  chief  local  manufactures  are  silk  and  cotton- 
weaving and  carpet-making ; country  shoes  are  also  made  in 
large  quantities  for  exportation.  The  glazed  pottery  and 
enamel  work  of  Multan,  although  not  industries  on  a large 
scale,  have  a high  reputation,  and  the  manufacture  of  tin  boxes 
is  a growing  and  important  industry.  The  North-Western 
Railway  workshops  give  employment  to  315  persons,  and 
10  cotton-ginning  and  three  cotton-pressing  factories  have  an 
aggregate  of  657  hands.  There  is  a branch  of  the  Punjab 
Banking  Company. 

dTe  chief  educational  institutions  are  the  three  high  schools, 
a middle  school  for  European  boys,  and  St.  Mary’s  Convent 
middle  school  for  girls.  There  are  English  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches  in  the  cantonment,  and  a station  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  Besides  the  civil  hospital  with 
two  branch  dispensaries,  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
maintains  the  Victoria  Jubilee  Hospital  for  Women. 

Shujabad  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsll  of  the  same 
name  in  Multan  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  29°  53'  N.  and 
71°  18'  E.,  5 miles  east  of  the  Chenab,  on  the  North-Western 
Railway.  Population  (1901),  5,880.  The  town,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a wall,  was  founded  in  1750  by  Nawab  Shuja 
Khan  Sadozai,  a kinsman  of  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  and  Subah- 
ddr  of  Multan.  His  son,  Muzaffar  Khan,  who  governed 
Multan  from  1779  to  1818,  greatly  advanced  the  prosperity 
of  the  town  and  built  the  Jahaz  Mahal,  which  contains  some 
curious  frescoes  said  to  represent  Arabian  cities,  and  had 
a beautiful  marble  floor,  since  removed  to  the  public  library 
at  Multan.  The  building  is  now  used  as  a tahsll  court. 
Having  capitulated  to  Edwardes  in  1848  after  the  action  at 
Kineri,  it  was  used  as  a commissariat  depot  throughout  the 
siege  of  Multan.  The  municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The 
income  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  10,500, 
and  the  expenditure  Rs.  10,700.  The  income  in  1903-4  was 
Rs.  11,700,  chiefly  from  octroi;  and  the  expenditure  was 
Rs.  11,100.  The  town  has  an  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school, 
maintained  by  the  municipality,  and  a dispensary.  It  contains 
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one  small  cotton-ginning  factory  with  twenty-one  hands,  but 
is  of  no  commercial  importance. 

Talamba. — Town  in  the  Kabirwala  tahsll  of  Multan  Dis- 
trict, Punjab,  situated  in  30°  31'  N.  and  72°  15'  E.,  2 miles 
from  the  modern  left  bank  of  the  Ravi,  and  5 1 miles  north-east 
of  Multan  city.  Population  {1901),  2,526.  The  present  town 
is  built  of  bricks  taken  from  an  old  fortress,  a mile  to  the  south. 
This  stronghold  once  possessed  great  strength,  and  its  antiquity 
is  vouched  for  by  the  size  of  the  bricks,  described  by  Cunningham 
as  similar  to  the  oldest  in  the  walls  and  ruins  of  Multan.  It 
has  been  identified  with  a place  taken  by  Alexander,  and  again 
with  the  Brahman  city  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  a similar  con- 
nexion. Talamba  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni.  Timur  plundered  the  town  and  massacred  the 
inhabitants,  but  left  the  citadel  untouched.  The  site  was 
abandoned,  according  to  tradition,  in  consequence  of  a change 
of  course  of  the  Ravi,  which  cut  off  the  water-supply  about 
the  time  of  Mahmud  Langah  (1510-25).  The  town  was 
plundered  by  Ahmad  Shah.  Cunningham  describes  the  ruins 
as  consisting  of  an  open  city,  protected  on  the  south  by  a lofty 
fortress,  1,000  feet  square.  The  outer  rampart  of  earth  has 
a thickness  of  200  feet  and  a height  of  20  feet ; and  a second 
rampart  of  equal  elevation  stands  upon  its  summit.  Both  were 
originally  faced  with  large  bricks.  The  municipality  was 
created  in  1874.  The  income  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1902—3  averaged  Rs.  2,100,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  2,300. 
The  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  1,800,  chiefly  from  octroi;  and 
the  expenditure  was  Rs.  1,800.  The  town  has  a vernacular 
middle  school,  maintained  by  the  municipality,  and  a dis- 
pensary. It  is  a centre  of  the  local  date  trade,  and  has  some 
reputation  for  stamped  floorcloths. 

Muzaffargarh  District. — District  in  the  Multan  Division 
of  the  Punjab,  lying  between  28°  56'  and  30°  47'  N.  and  70° 
31'  and  71°  47^  E.,  with  an  area  of  3,635  square  miles.  It 
occupies  the  extreme  southern  apex  of  the  Sind-Sagar  Doab, 
the  wedge-shaped  tract  between  the  Indus  and  the  Panjnad 
or  united  waters  of  the  ‘ five  rivers,’  stretching  northward  from 
their  confluence  in  a narrow  wedge  of  land,  which  gradually 
widens  for  about  130  miles,  until  at  its  northern  border 
a distance  of  55  miles  intervenes  between  their  channels.  Its 
shape  is  therefore  that  of  a tolerably  regular  triangle.  The 
adjoining  Districts  are  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  on  the  west,  Mianwali 
and  Jhang  on  the  north,  and  Multan  on  the  east,  while  on  the 
south-east  it  is  bounded  by  the  State  of  Bahawalpur.  The 
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northern  half  of  the  District  comprises  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
on  the  west  and  that  of  the  Chenab  on  the  east,  the  wild  Thai 
or  central  steppe  of  the  Sind-Sagar  Doab  extending  for  a con- 
siderable distance  down  its  midst.  This  arid  plateau,  rising 
like  a backbone  in  the  centre  of  the  wedge,  has  a width 
of  40  miles  in  the  extreme  north,  and  terminates  abruptly  on 
either  side  in  a high  bank,  about  20  miles  from  the  present 
bed  of  the  Indus,  and  3 miles  from  that  of  the  Chenab.  As 
the  rivers  converge,  the  Thai  gradually  contracts,  until  about 
20  miles  south-west  of  Muzaffargarh  town  it  disappears  alto- 
gether. Though  apparently  an  elevated  table-land,  it  is  really 
composed  of  separate  sandhills,  whose  intermediate  valleys  lie 
at  a level  not  much  higher  than  that  of  the  Indus,  and  some 
of  them  at  the  extreme  west  were  at  one  time  flooded  by  the 
bursting  of  the  western  barrier  ridge  or  bank.  Scattered  amid 
this  waste  of  sand-heaps  a few  plots  of  good  land  occur,  which 
the  ceaseless  industry  of  the  cultivators  has  converted  into 
fields  of  grain.  South  of  the  Thai  plateau,  the  space  between 
the  rivers  contracts  to  a width  of  20  miles,  part  of  which 
is  subject  to  inundation  from  either  side.  The  middle  tract 
lies  sufficiently  high,  as  a rule,  to  escape  excessive  flooding, 
and  is  further  protected  by  embankments,  while  it  remains, 
on  the  other  hand,  within  the  reach  of  easy  irrigation.  This 
portion  of  the  District,  accordingly,  consists  of  a rich  and  pro- 
ductive country,  thickly  studded  with  prosperous  villages.  But 
in  the  extreme  south,  the  floods  from  the  two  rivers  spread 
at  times  across  the  whole  intervening  tract.  On  abating,  they 
leave  luxuriant  pasturage  for  cattle  : and  if  their  subsidence 
takes  place  sufficiently  early,  magnificent  crops  of  wheat,  pulse, 
and  gram  are  raised  in  the  cultivated  portion.  The  towns 
stand  on  high  sites  or  are  protected  by  embankments ; but  the 
villages  scattered  over  the  lowlands  are  exposed  to  annual 
inundation,  during  which  the  people  abandon  their  grass-built 
huts,  and  take  refuge  on  wooden  platforms  attached  to  every 
house,  where  they  remain  till  the  floods  subside.  The  Indus, 
which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  District,  at  one  time 
flowed  down  the  centre  of  the  Thai  desert.  In  the  middle 
of  the  District  are  numerous  villages,  now  far  away  from  the 
Indus,  whose  names  denote  that  at  one  time  they  stood  on 
or  near  the  river  bank ; and  the  inland  portion  is  full  of  water- 
courses which  were  once  beds  of  the  Indus.  The  Chenab 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  for  a length  of  127  miles. 

The  District  contains  nothing  of  geological  interest,  as  it  lies  Geolo^)^ 
entirely  on  the  alluvium.  The  flora  is  that  of  the  western  botany. 
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Punjab,  with  an  infusion  of  the  desert  and  trans-Indus  elements. 
Populus  euphratica  occurs  by  the  river.  The  date-palm  and 
mango  are  cultivated.  The  tali  {Dalbergia  Sissoo)  is  abundant 
near  the  Indus,  and  in  most  parts  the  van  {Salvadora)  and 
the  farwani  (^Tamarix  articulata)  are  plentiful ; but  otherwise 
trees  exist  only  where  planted. 

Tigers  were  seen  in  the  dense  jungles  near  the  Indus  as  late 
as  1879.  Wolves  and  wild  hog  are  common.  The  hog  deer 
and  ‘ ravine  deer  ’ (Indian  gazelle)  are  found ; and  feathered 
game,  including  geese,  duck  of  all  sorts,  florican,  sand-grouse, 
and  partridge,  is  plentiful. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  climate  is  its  extreme  dryness.  The 
heat  from  May  to  September  is  intense,  but  a cool  wind  springs 
up  regularly  about  ii  p.m.,  which  makes  the  nights  endurable. 
From  November  to  February  severe  frosts  occur,  causing 
great  injury  to  cotton,  mangoes,  and  turnips.  The  District 
is  healthy  for  Europeans,  but  the  natives  suffer  from  malarial 
fever  in  the  autumn,  and  from  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  skin 
in  the  hot  season.  The  rainfall  is  very  scanty,  averaging 
slightly  less  than  6 inches  in  the  year.  It  is  in  fact  im- 
possible to  raise  crops  on  land  dependent  solely  on  the 
rainfall. 

Muzaffargarh  hardly  possesses  any  distinct  annals  of  its  own, 
having  always  formed  part  of  the  Multan  province,  whose 
fortunes  it  has  invariably  followed.  In  ancient  times  the  tract 
was  probably  ruled  by  the  Hindu  dynasty  of  the  Rais,  to  which 
succeeded  the  Brahman  line  of  Chach.  The  Arabs  made  their 
first  appearance  in  664,  and  in  71 2 it  was  overrun  by  Muhammad 
bin  Kasim.  For  the  next  three  centuries  the  country  was  in 
the  military  occupation  of  the  Muhammadans,  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  considerable  conversion  of  its  inhabitants  or  settle- 
ments of  Muhammadan  invaders  took  place  until  the  Ghaznivid 
supremacy.  Muzaffargarh  probably  fell  under  the  influence 
of  the  Stimra  dynasty  which  arose  in  Sind  about  1053  and 
of  their  successors  the  Sammas,  and  under  their  rule  an  immi- 
gration of  Rajput  tribes  from  Hindustan  is  said  to  have  taken 
place.  During  the  rule  of  the  Langah  dynasty  in  Multan  the 
independent  kingdom  of  Sitpur  was  established  in  the  south 
of  the  District ; and  from  that  time  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  held  by  four  separate  governments  or  principalities 
which  were,  during  the  Mughal  period,  included  in  Akbar’s 
sarkdr  of  Multan.  In  the  southern  angle  was  Sitpur,  founded 
under  a grant  made  by  Bahlol  Lodi  in  1450,  and  first  held  by 
the  Nahar  family,  then  by  the  niakhdimis  of  Sitpur,  and  finally. 
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about  1790,  annexed  by  Bahawal  Khan  II,  of  Bahawalpur. 
I'he  west  central  part  was  governed  by  the  rulers  of  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan.  A line  of  Mirani  Balochs,  who  had  settled  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
ruled  till  1769,  when  one  Mahmud  Gujar,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Kalhora  governor  of  Sind,  obtained  the  governorship  of  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan.  He  appears  to  have  been  a good  ruler,  and 
built  the  fort  of  Mahmud  Kot.  Shortly  after  his  death  Bahawal 
Khan  II  invaded  this  tract,  which  had  been  thrown  open  to 
him  by  the  shifting  of  the  -Indus  to  the  west,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  century  the  whole  of  the  south  was  in  the  possession 
of  Bahawalpur.  The  eastern  part  was  nominally  ruled  by  the 
governors  of  Multan,  and  has  the  same  history  as  that  District ; 
and  when  the  Durrani  empire  superseded  that  of  Delhi  in 
North-Western  India,  Muzaffargarh  fell  to  the  new  power, 
with  the  rest  of  the  province.  The  town  of  Muzaffargarh  was 
founded  in  1794  by  the  Pathan  governor,  Muzafiar  Khan,  and 
Khangarh  and  Ghazanfargarh  by  members  of  his  family.  The 
north  of  the  District  was  with  the  west  under  the  Baloch 
governors  and  Mahmud  Gujar,  to  whom  succeeded  a family 
of  Jaskani  Balochs  and  the  Kalhoras  of  Sind.  In  1792  a sub- 
ordinate of  Muzaffar  Khan  was  appointed  ruler  of  this  part 
with  the  title  of  Nawab  of  Mankera,  defeating  the  Kalhora 
chief  in  a battle. 

Ranjit  Singh  took  Multan,  Muzaffargarh,  and  Khangarh  in 
1818,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  in  1819,  and  Mankera  in  1821  ; and 
the  northern  part  of  the  District  passed  under  the  rule  of  the 
Sikhs,  being  administered  partly  from  Mankera,  and  partly 
from  Multan  by  Dlwan  Sawan  Mai.  The  southern  half,  how- 
ever, still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Bahawalpur  Nawabs,  who 
accepted  a lease  of  their  conquests  from  the  Sikh  Maharaja ; 
but  when  the  Nawab  failed  to  remit  the  annual  amount  in  1830, 
Ranjit  Singh  sent  General  Ventura  to  take  charge  of  his  con- 
quests, and  the  river  Sutlej  was  accepted  as  the  boundary 
between  the  Sikh  kingdom  and  the  territories  of  Bahawalpur. 
The  whole  of  the  present  District  was  then  united  under  Sawan 
Mai.  He  was  succeeded  in  1844  by  his  son  Mulraj,  and  the 
Sikh  supremacy  remained  unshaken  until  the  Multan  rebellion 
and  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  in  1849.  At  the  first  division 
of  the  Province  for  administrative  purposes  by  the  British 
authorities,  the  town  of  Khangarh,  ii  miles  south  of  Muzaffar- 
garh, was  selected  as  the  head-quarters  of  a District,  but  was 
abandoned  in  favour  of  Muzaffargarh.  Subsequent  transfers 
of  territory  to  and  from  Leiah  and  Jhang  brought  the  District 
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into  its  present  shape  in  1861;  and  the  name  was  then  changed 
from  Khangarh  to  Muzaffargarh. 

The  principal  remains  of  antiquarian  interest  are  the  tombs 
of  Nawab  Tahir  Khan  Nahar  at  Sitpur,  and  of  Abdul  Wahhab 
Dm  Panah  (od.  1603)  at  Daira  Din  Panah.  The  former, 
which  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century,  is  a fine  specimen  of 
the  late  Pathan  style. 

The  population  at  the  last  three  enumerations  was  : (1881) 
338,605,  (1891)  381,095,  and  (1901)  405^656,  dwelling  in  4 
towns  and  700  villages.  During  the  last  decade  the  popula- 
tion increased  by  6-4  per  cent.  The  District  is  divided  into 
three  tahsl/s,  Muzaffargarh,  Alipur,  and  Sanawan,  the 
head-quarters  of  each  being  at  the  place  from  which  it  is 
named.  The  towns  are  the  municipalities  of  Muzaffargarh, 
the  administrative  head-quarters  of  the  District,  Khangarh, 
Alipur,  and  Khairpur. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  statistics  of  population 
in  1901  : — 


Tahstl. 

Area  in  square 
miles. 

Numberof 

Population. 

Population  per 
square  mile. 

Percentage  of 
variation  in 
population  be- 
tween 1891 
and  1901. 

Number  of 

persons  aide 

to  read  and 

write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Muzaffargarh 

913 

2 

378 

174,970 

191-6 

+ 6-2 

6,226 

Sanawan  . 

D32I 

• • . 

140 

100,091 

75-8 

“T  6"  2 

3,343 

Alipur 

921 

2 

182 

130,595 

141.8 

-f  7-0 

5,087 

District  total 

3,635 

4 

700 

405,656 

1 1 1-6 

+ 6-4 

14,656 

Note. — The  figures  for  the  areas  of  iahsils  are  taken  from  revenue  returns.  The 
total  District  area  is  that  given  in  the  Census  Report. 


Muhammadans  number  350,177,  or  over  86  per  cent,  of  the 
total;  Hindus,  52,221;  and  Sikhs,  3,225.  The  density  of 
population  is  very  low.  The  language  of  the  people  is  a form 
of  Western  Punjabi. 

The  most  numerous  tribe  is  that  of  the  agricultural  Jats, 
who  number  117,000,  or  29  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
Next  to  them  come  the  Balochs  (77,000).  Other  important 
agricultural  castes  are  the  Rajputs  (17,000),  and  Arains  (9,000). 
Saiyids  number  8,000.  The  Aroras  (36,000)  are  the  only  com- 
mercial and  money-lending  class  of  importance,  the  Khattrls 
being  very  few.  Of  the  artisan  classes,  the  Mochls  (shoe- 
makers and  leather-workers,  13,000),  Julahas  (weavers,  12,000), 
Tarkhans  (carpenters,  10,000),  and  Kumhars  (potters,  7,000) 
are  the  most  important ; and  of  the  menial  classes,  the  sweepers. 
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mostly  known  as  Kiitanas  (16,000),  and  Dhobis,  known  as 
Charhoas  (washermen,  8,000).  The  District  being  surrounded 
by  rivers,  the  Mallahs  (boatmen)  are  numerically  strong,  num- 
bering 10,000.  Other  tribes  worth  mention  are  the  Mahtams 
(4,000),  mostly  Hindus ; Ods  (3,000),  a wandering  caste  living 
by  labour  in  the  fields  ; Marechas  (800),  a class  of  wandering 
beggars  from  Marwar  and  Bikaner,  found  in  this  District  in 
larger  numbers  than  elsewTere ; and  Kehals  (600),  a vagrant 
fishing  tribe  found  only  here  and  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan.  The 
District  contained  17  native  Christians  in  1901.  About  58  per 
cent,  of  the  population  are  supported  by  agriculture. 

The  soil  consists  chiefly  of  alluvial  loam,  more  or  less  mixed  General 
with  sand,  and  interspersed  with  patches  of  clay,  sand,  and 
salt-impregnated  soil.  On  the  whole  it  is  uniformly  good,  but  ditions. 
agricultural  conditions  'depend,  not  on  distinctions  of  soil, 
but  on  facilities  for  irrigation.  The  District  has  practically  no 
unirrigated  cultivation,  and  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view 
may  be  regarded  as  falling  into  three  divisions  : the  alluvial 
tract,  the  canal  tract,  and  that  irrigated  by  wells. 

The  District  is  held  almost  entirely  on  the  bhaiydchdrd  and  Chief  agri 
zaminddri  tenures.  The  area  for  which  details  are  available 

statistics 

from  the  revenue  records  of  1903-4  is  3,157  square  miles,  as  and  prin- 
shown  below  : — cipal crops 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Muzaffargarh 

912 

317 

250 

409 

Sanawan 

1,321 

2 1 2 

176 

1,015 

Alipur . 

924 

287 

189 

400 

Total 

3, 1.^7 

816 

615 

1,824 

Wheat  is  the  chief  crop  of  the  spring  harvest,  covering  in 
1903-4  365  square  miles;  barley  covered  21  square  miles,  and 
gram  33.  Rice  and  spiked  millet  are  the  most  important  food- 
crops  of  the  autumn  harvest,  covering  51  and  29  square  miles 
respectively;  wTile  pulses  covered  39  square  miles,  indigo  28, 
cotton  36,  and  great  millet  24. 

In  the  tw^enty-two  years  following  the  settlement  of  1873—80  Improve- 
the  cultivated  area  increased  by  28  per  cent.,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  extension  of  canal  irrigation.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  tural 
improve  the  quality  of  the  crops  grown.  The  tendency  is  for  Practice, 
the  cultivation  of  indigo  and  cotton  to  decline,  and  for  rice  to 
take  their  place.  Loans  for  the  construction  of  w^ells  nre 
popular,  and  over  Rs.  16,000  was  advanced  during  the  five  years 
ending  1903-4  under  the  Land  Improvement  Loans  Act. 
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Muzaffargarh  is  not  a cattle-breeding  District,  the  local  breed 
being  distinctly  inferior,  and  cattle  are  bought  from  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan,  Sind,  and  Bahawalpur.  An  annual  cattle  fair  is  held  at 
Muzaffargarh.  The  mares  of  the  District  are  above  the  average 
and  show  traces  of  the  Baloch  strain ; four  pony  and  five  donkey 
stallions  are  maintained  by  the  District  board.  A considerable 
number  of  sheep  and  goats  are  kept.  About  9,000  camels 
were  registered  at  the  cattle  enumeration  of  1904. 

Of  the  total  area  cultivated  in  1903-4,  615  square  miles,  or 
75  per  cent.,  were  classed  as  irrigated.  Of  this  area  84  square 
miles  were  irrigated  from  wells,  218  from  wells  and  canals,  276 
from  canals,  and  37  from  channels  and  tanks.  The  remaining 
25  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  is  subject  to  inundation  from 
the  Indus  and  Chenab.  The  canal-irrigation  is  from  the  system 
known  as  the  Muzaffargarh  Inundation  Canals,  taking  off 
from  the  Indus  and  Chenab.  As  these  flow  only  while  the 
rivers  are  in  flood,  they  are  largely  supplemented  by  wells,  of 
which  15,719  were  in  use,  all  worked  with  Persian  wheels  by 
cattle.  Irrigation  from  creeks  and  tanks  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  water-lifts,  there  being  3,066  water-lifts  and  temporary 
wells. 

The  District  contains  73  square  miles  of  unclassed  forest 
under  the  Deputy-Conservator  of  the  Multan  Forest  division, 
and  403  square  miles  of  unclassed  forest  and  Government 
waste  under  the  Deputy-Commissioner.  These  forests  con- 
sist chiefly  of  a light  growth  of  Populus  euphratica  and  jand^ 
with  dense  jungles  of  long  grass.  The  date-palm  is  common 
and  supplies  a staple  food  to  the  people  during  part  of  the  year, 
besides  furnishing  a considerable  revenue  to  Government  from 
the  tax  paid  on  each  tree.  There  are  also  large  mango  groves. 

The  District  produces  no  minerals  of  importance ; earth-salt 
used  to  be  manufactured,  but  this  is  now  prohibited,  and  the 
production  of  saltpetre  is  also  extinct. 

Muzaffargarh  is  not  remarkable  for  its  industries.  Ordinary 
cotton  cloth  is  woven,  and  mats  and  baskets  are  largely  made 
from  the  leaves  of  the  dwarf-palm.  Sitpur  used  to  be  noted  for 
decorated  bows,  which  are  now  produced  at  Kot  Addu  in  the 
Sanawan  tahsll.  Snuff  is  manufactured  at  Alipur.  The  District 
contains  two  cotton-ginning  and  rice-husking  factories,  to  one 
of  which  is  attached  a cotton-press.  In  1904,  128  hands  were 
employed. 

The  chief  exports  of  the  District  are  wheat,  sugar,  cotton, 
indigo,  ght,  dates,  and  mangoes ; and  the  chief  imports  are 
piece-goods,  metals,  salt,  and  lime.  Trade  is  chiefly  in  the 
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hands  of  Multan  dealers,  who  export  the  surplus  produce  either 
down  the  river  to  Sukkur  or  by  rail  to  Multan.  A fair  amount 
of  trade  used  to  be  carried  on  by  Powinda  merchants  with 
Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia,  but  this  is  now  almost  extinct 
owing  to  the  prohibitive  duties  imposed  in  Afghanistan. 

The  North-Western  Railway  enters  the  District  from  Multan  Means  of 
by  a bridge  over  the  Chenab,  and  turns  northwards,  running 
along  the  Indus  bank.  A branch  runs  to  Ghazi  Ghat,  between 
which  and  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  communication  is  maintained  by 
means  of  a bridge  of  boats  in  winter  and  a steam  ferry  in 
summer.  The  total  length  of  metalled  roads  is  25  miles,  and 
of  unmetalled  roads  559  miles.  Of  these,  17  miles  of  metalled 
and  24  miles  of  unmetalled  roads  are  under  the  Public  Works 
department,  and  the  rQst  are  maintained  by  the  District  board. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  river  traffic  on  the  Indus,  which  is 
crossed  by  16  ferries,  the  Chenab  being  crossed  by  19. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  cultivation  is  irrigated.  Famine. 
Muzaffargarh  is  practically  immune  from  famine.  The  area  of 
crops  matured  in  the  famine  year  1899-1900  was  84  per  cent, 
of  the  normal. 

The  District  is  in  charge  of  a Deputy-Commissioner,  aided  District 
by  four  Assistant  or  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners,  of  whom 
one  is  in  charge  of  the  District  treasury.  It  is  divided  into  staff, 
three  tahsils,  Muzaffargarh,  AlIpur,  and  Sanawan,  each 
under  a tahsllddr^  assisted  by  two  ?iaib-tahsilddrs  in  each  of 
the  first  two,  and  by  one  in  the  last-named  tahsll.  Muzaffargarh 
town  is  the  head-quarters  of  an  Executive  Engineer  of  the 
Canal  department. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  as  District  Magistrate  is  respon-  Civil  and 

sible  for  criminal  justice  ; civil  judicial  work  is  under  a District 

^ . ...  justice. 

Judge;  and  both  officers  are  supervised  by  the  Divisional 
Judge  of  the  Multan  Civil  Division,  who  is  also  Sessions  Judge. 

There  are  three  Munsifs,  two  at  head -quarters  and  one  at 
AlIpur.  The  predominant  forms  of  crime  are  cattle-theft  and 
burglary. 

Little  is  known  of  the  revenue  .system  of  the  various  rulers  Land 
before  the  time  of  Diwan  Sawan  Mai.  By  1820  the  Sikhs  held 
the  whole  of  the  District,  and  in  1829  it  came  under  Sawan 
Mai,  who  exacted  a large  revenue,  but  kept  the  people  con- 
tented. In  1859  the  Sanawan  tahsll  was  added  to  the  District, 
which  assumed  its  present  shape  in  1861. 

The  first  summary  assessment  was  pitehed  too  high.  It  had 
been  framed  by  valuing  the  weight  of  wheat  taken  by  the  Sikhs 
at  Rs.  1-8  per  maund;  but  the  price  soon  fell  to  10  and  12  annas 
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per  maund,  and  large  remissions  had  to  be  allowed.  In  1854 
the  second  summary  settlement  began.  A reduction  of  loj 
per  cent,  was  made  in  Sana  wan,  while  in  Muzaffargarh  and 
Alipur  increases  were  taken  of  6 and  21  per  cent,  respectively. 
Good  seasons  were  believed  to  justify  the  increase  of  an  assess- 
ment which  had  already  proved  to  be  excessive.  In  less  than 
two  years  it  broke  down,  and  a third  summary  settlement  was 
made,  reducing  the  revenue  in  Sanawan  still  further,  and  that 
of  the  other  tahsils  to  their  first  assessment.  This  settlement 
was  badly  worked,  the  canals  were  never  cleared  from  1849  to 
1876,  and  the  revenue  was  never  redistributed. 

The  regular  settlement  began  in  1873  and  was  completed  in 
1880.  Including  grazing  dues  and  the  assessment  on  date- 
palms,  the  new  demand  was  5f  lakhs.  Most  of  the  revenue 
was  fixed,  but  fluctuating  assessments  were  sanctioned  for  the 
riverain  circles.  A revised  settlement,  undertaken  in  1897  and 
finished  in  1903,  resulted  in  an  increase  of  about  Rs.  1,25,000. 
Nearly  half  the  assessment  is  now  fluctuating,  crop-rates  vary- 
ing between  Rs.  2-4  and  6 annas  being  imposed  on  matured 
crops,  in  addition  to  a lump  sum  on  each  well.  The  demand 
(including  cesses)  for  1903-4  amounted  to  8-5  lakhs.  The 
average  size  of  a proprietary  holding  is  about  7 acres 
(cultivated). 

The  collections  of  land  revenue  alone  and  of  total  revenue 
are  shown  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 


1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1 900- 1. 

1903-4. 

Land  revenue 

00 

10 

6,19 

6,93 

Total  revenue 

7,00 

7,68 

8,42 

9,37 

The  District  contains  four  municipalities  : Muzaffargarh, 
Khangarh,  Alipur,  and  Khairpur.  Outside  these,  local 
affairs  are  managed  by  the  District  board.  A local  rate  sup- 
plies the  greater  part  of  the  board’s  income,  which  in  1903-4 
amounted  to  Rs.  67,000.  The  expenditure  in  the  same  year 
was  Rs.  71,000,  public  works  forming  the  principal  item. 

The  regular  police  force  consists  of  397  of  all  ranks,  in 
charge  of  a Superintendent,  who  usually  has  four  inspectors 
under  him.  Village  w^atchmen  number  489.  There  are  four- 
teen police  stations,  one  outpost,  and  four  road-posts.  The 
District  has  no  jail,  convicted  prisoners  being  sent  to  Multan. 

Muzaffargarh  stands  eighteenth  among  the  twenty -eight 
Districts  of  the  Province  in  respect  of  the  literacy  of  its  popu- 
lation. In  1901  the  proportion  of  literate  persons  was  3*6  per 
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cent.  (6-5  males  and  0-2  females).  The  number  of  pupils 
under  instruction  was  1,612  in  1880-1,  3,587  in  1890-1, 

4,194  in  1 900-1,  and  4,106  in  1903-4.  In  the  last  year  there 
were  one  special,  3 secondary,  and  58  primary  (public)  schools, 
with  14  advanced  and  86  elementary  (private)  schools,  the  public 
schools  returning  108  girls  and  the  private  schools  309.  In 
1903-4  the  expenditure  on  education  was  Rs.  24,000,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  met  by  Local  funds. 

Besides  the  civil  hospital,  the  District  possesses  six  outlying  Hospitals 
dispensaries.  In  1904  a total  of  91,878  out-patients  and  1,213 
in-patients  were  treated,  and  3,598  operations  performed.  The 
expenditure  was  Rs.  14,^000,  mainly  derived  from  Local  funds. 

The  number  of  successful  vaccinations  in  1903-4  was  12,082,  Vaccina- 
representing  29-8  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

[D.  C.  J.  Ibbetsoh,  District  Gazetteer  (1883-4) ; Hari 
Kishan  Kaul,  Settlement  Report  (1904) ; and  Customary  Law 
of  the  Muzaffargarh  District  (1903).] 

Muzaffargarh  Tahsil. — Central  tahsll  of  Muzaffargarh 
District,  Punjab,  lying  between  29°  54'  and  30°  15'  N.  and 
70°  51''  and  71°  21'  PL,  with  an  area  of  912  square  miles.  Its 
western  boundary  is  the  Indus,  and  its  eastern,  which  is  nearly 
twice  as  long,  the  Chenab.  It  includes  a long  narrow  strip  of 
country  lying  between  the  Sanawan  tahsll  and  the  right  bank 
of  the  Chenab.  South  of  the  Sanawan  tahsll^  it  extends  from 
the  Chenab  on  the  east  to  the  Indus  on  the  west.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  low-lying,  though  less  subject  to  flooding  than  the 
other  tahsils,  and  is  irrigated  in  the  hot  season  by  inundation 
canals.  The  population  in  1901  was  174,970,  compared  with 
164,782  in  1891.  It  contains  the  towns  of  Muzaffargarh 
(population,  4,018),  the  head-quarters,  and  Khangarh  (3,621) ; 
and  378  villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in 
1903-4  to  3*9  lakhs. 

Sanawan  Tahsil. — Northernmost  tahsll  of  Muzaffargarh 
District,  Punjab,  lying  between  30°  5'  and  30°  47'  N.  and  70°  44' 
and  71®  47'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,321  square  miles.  Its  western 
border  rests  on  the  Indus.  The  country  along  the  banks  is  low- 
lying  and  is  only  protected  from  floods  by  embankments.  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  tahsll  lies  in  the  high  sandy  Thai.  The 
population  in  1901  was  100,091,  compared  with  94,245  in 
1891.  It  contains  140  villages,  including  Sanawan,  the  head- 
quarters. Daira  Din  Panah  is  a place  of  some  religious 
interest.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4 
to  1*8  lakhs. 

Alipur  Tahsil. — Southern  tahsll  of  Muzaffargarh  District, 
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Punjab,  lying  between  28°  56'  and  29°  46'  N.  and  70°  31'  and 
71°  9'  E.,  with  an  area  of  924  square  miles.  The  Indus 
bounds  it  on  the  west  and  the  Chenab  on  the  east,  till  they 
meet  at  the  southern  apex  of  the  tahsll  The  country  lies  low, 
and  the  southern  portion  remains  under  water  for  months  in 
the  hot  season.  The  population  in  1901  was  130,595,  com- 
pared with  122,068  in  1891.  It  contains  the  towns  of  AlIpur 
(population,  2,788),  the  head-quarters,  and  Khairpur  (2,257) ; 
and  182  villages.  Sitpur  is  a place  of  historical  interest.  The 
land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  2-7  lakhs. 

Alipur  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsll  of  the  same 
name  in  Muzaffargarh  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  29°  23'  N. 
and  70°  55'  E.,  51  miles  south  of  Muzaffargarh  town.  Popu- 
lation (1901),  2,788.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
All  Khan,  one  of  the  Nahar  princes  of  Sitpur.  The  muni- 
cipality was  created  in  1873.  The  income  during  the  ten 
years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  5,700,  and  the  expenditure 
Rs.  6,300.  The  income  in  1903-4  was  6,300,  chiefly  from 
octroi;  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  6,300.  There  is  an  export 
trade  in  molasses  and  indigo  to  Sind  and  Khorasan.  Snuff 
is  also  manufactured  largely  for  exportation.  The  municipality 
maintains  an  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school. 

Daira  Din  Panah. — Village  in  the  Sanawan  tahsll  of 
Muzaffargarh  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  30°  33'  N.  and 
70°  59'  E.  Population  (1901),  2,034.  It  contains  the  shrine 
of  Din  Panah,  a Bukhari  Saiyid,  who  died  in  1603.  The  tomb 
is  a fine  domed  building,  covered  with  blue  and  white  tiles, 
and  attracts  large  crowds  of  worshippers. 

Jatoi. — Village  in  the  Alipur  tahsll  of  Muzaffargarh  District, 
Punjab,  situated  in  29°  31'  N.  and  70°  51'  E.,  ii  miles  north- 
west of  Alipur  town.  Population  (1901),  4,748.  Local  tradition 
attributes  its  foundation  to  Mir  Bajar  Khan,  in  the  days  of  the 
emperor  Babar.  The  Indus  washed  away  the  original  town 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards 
rebuilt  on  the  present  site.  Jatoi  was  for  some  time  subordinate 
to  Bahawalpur,  but  was  annexed  by  Dlwan  Sawan  Mai.  In 
the  war  against  Mulraj,  the  Jatoi  people  threw  off  the  Sikh 
rule,  and  rendered  good  service. 

Khairpur. — Town  in  the  Alipur  tahsll  of  Muzaffargarh 
District,  Punjab,  situated  in  29°  20'  N.  and  70°  49^  E., 
57  miles  south  of  Muzaffargarh  town,  close  to  the  junction  of 
the  Indus  and  Chenab.  Population  (1901),  2,257.  It  was 
founded  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  Khair  Shah,  a 
Bukhari  Saiyid,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  The  town  lies 
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low,  and  is  protected  from  inundation  by  an  embankment  built 
at  considerable  cost  and  5 miles  in  circumference.  The 
municipality  was  created  in  1873.  The  income  during  the  ten 
years  ending  190 2-3  averaged  Rs.  3,100,  and  the  expenditure 
Rs.  3,300.  The  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  2,300,  chiefly  from 
octroi ; and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  2,800.  The  inhabitants 
are  enterprising  traders,  and  their  trade  with  Sukkur  (Sind), 
Multan,  and  other  places  at  a distance  is  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  town  in  the  District.  The  exports  consist  principally 
of  wool,  cotton,  and  grain the  imports,  of  cloth  and  sundries. 

Khangarh. — Town  in  the  District  and  tahsil  of  Muzaffar- 
garh,  Punjab,  situated  in  29°  55'  N.  and  71°  10'  E.,  ii  miles 
south  of  Muzaffargarh  town  and  4 miles  west  of  the  Chenab,  on 
the  road  leading  into  Sind.  Population  (1901),  3,621.  It  was 
built  by  Khan  Bibi,  sister  of  Muzaffar  Khan,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  was  an  Afghan  post;  but  the  town 
has  now  outgrown  the  dimensions  of  the  circular  fortification 
which  originally  enclosed  it.  At  annexation  in  1849  it  became 
the  head-quarters  of  the  District,  but  was  abandoned  in  1859 
on  account  of  floods  from  the  Chenab.  The  municipality  was 
created  in  1873.  The  income  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1902-3  averaged  Rs.  6,200,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  6,400. 
The  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  6,400,  chiefly  from  octroi;  and 
the  expenditure  was  Rs.  5,600.  The  town  contains  a small 
cotton-ginning  and  rice-husking  factory,  which  gave  employ- 
ment in  1904  to  25  persons ; but  it  owes  such  importance  as  it 
possesses  to  its  being  the  agricultural  centre  for  a fertile  tract. 

Muzaffargarh  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  District  and 
tahsil  of  JMuzaffargarh,  Punjab,  situated  in  30°  4'  N.  and 
71°  12'  E.,  in  the  apex  of  the  Sind-Sagar  Doab,  on  the  metalled 
road  from  Multan  to  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  and  on  the  North- 
Western  Railway.  Population  (1901),  4,018.  Nawab  Muzaffar 
Khan,  the  Sadozai  governor  of  Multan,  built  a fort  here  in 
1794-6,  which  Ranjit  Singh  took  by  storm  in  1818.  The 
town  also  contains  a mosque  built  by  Muzaffar  Khan.  It 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  District  in  1859,  when  Khan- 
garh was  abandoned.  The  fort  of  Muzaffar  Khan  is  formed 
by  a circular-shaped  wall  30  feet  high,  enclosing  a space  with 
a diameter  of  160  yards,  while  the  suburbs,  which  surround  it 
on  all  sides,  nearly  conceal  it  from  view.  The  wall  has 
sixteen  bastions  and  battlements  all  round.  The  municipality 
was  created  in  1873.  The  income  and  expenditure  during  the 
ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  10,800  and  Rs.  10,700 
respectively.  The  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  14,000,  chiefly 
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from  octroi;  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  14,300.  The  town 
contains  an  Anglo-vernacular  high  school  maintained  by 
Government,  a civil  hospital,  and  a cotton-ginning  and  pressing 
and  rice-husking  factory,  with  103  employes  in  1904. 

Sitpur. — Village  in  the  AlTpur  tahsll  of  Muzaffargarh  Dis- 
trict, Punjab,  situated  in  29°  14'  N.  and  70'  51'  E.,  3 miles 
from  the  Chenab,  and  ii  miles  south  of  Alipur  town.  It  is 
the  only  place  of  any  antiquity  in  the  District,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  century  became  the  capital  of  the  Nahar  dynasty, 
a representative  of  whom  receives  a small  allowance  for  look- 
ing after  the  family  tombs.  Sitpur  was  formerly  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Indus,  but  a change  in  the  course  has  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  east  bank.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Nahars  were  expelled  from  Sitpur  by  Shaikh  Raju  Makhdum, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Bahawal  Khan  II  of  Bahawalpur. 
It  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Sikhs  in  1820.  The  town, 
which  is  completely  enclosed  by  a thick  screen  of  date-palms? 
is  very  irregularly  built,  and  has  a dilapidated  appearance. 
The  only  building  of  importance  is  the  tomb  of  Tahar  Khan 
Nahar,  decorated  with  encaustic  tiles.  Sitpur  formerly  pos- 
sessed a considerable  manufacture  of  paper,  but  the  industry 
is  practically  extinct.  A certain  amount  of  kamdngari  work — 
painting  over  varnished  wood  or  paper — is  applied  to  bows, 
saddles,  paper  shields,  and  toys. 

Dera  Ghazi  Khan  District. — District  in  the  Multan 
Division  of  the  Punjab,  lying  between  28°  25'  and  31°  20'  N. 
and  69°  19'  and  70°  54'  E.,  with  an  area  of  5,306  square  miles. 
It  is  the  only  District  of  the  Punjab  lying  entirely  west  of  the 
Indus,  which  separates  it  on  the  east  and  south-east  from  the 
Districts  of  Mianwali  and  Muzaffargarh  and  from  Bahawalpur 
State.  On  the  south  it  adjoins  the  Sukkur  District  of  Sind ; 
on  the  west  Baluchistan ; and  on  the  north  the  District  of 
Dera  Ismail  Khan  in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province.  Its 
conformation  is  largely  due  to  the  action  of  the  torrents  which 
drain  the  Sulaiman  mountains.  In  the  north  the  mountains 
rise  into  peaks  10,000  feet  high,  while  two  smaller  chains  run 
parallel  with  the  main  range,  between  it  and  the  plain  ; the  two 
merge  into  one  and  disappear  in  the  north  of  the  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan  tahsll.  The  main  chain  gradually  diminishes  southward, 
until  in  the  Mari  mountain  it  spreads  out  into  a large  and 
fairly  level  plateau.  A large  number  of  torrents  drain  these 
hills,  which,  excepting  the  Vihowa,  Sangarh,  and  Kaha,  flow 
only  when  fed  by  the  monsoon  rains.  Then  they  come 
down  heavily  laden  with  silt,  which  is  deposited  yearly  over 
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the  space  between  the  base  of  the  hills  and  the  Indus,  and  has 
formed  the  tract  of  loamy  soil,  called  the  Pachhad,  sloping 
gently  from  the  hills  towards  the  river,  and  watered  by  the 
torrents  which  are  dammed  up  at  various  points  along  their 
courses.  The  Pachhad  touches  the  Indus  at  the  north  and 
the  south  of  the  District ; between  these  two  points,  however, 
a tract  called  the  Sind  intervenes,  consisting  of  low-lying  land 
thrown  up  by  the  Indus,  irrigated  by  inundation  canals,  and 
constantly  liable  to  be  swept  by  floods. 

The  greater  part  of  the  District  lies  on  the  alluvium  ; but  its  Geology, 
western  boundary  runs  for  some  distance  along  the  edge  of  the 
Siwalik  beds  of  the  Sulaiman  range,  and,  turning  westwards 
near  Harrand,  includes  a considerable  area  of  Tertiary  rocks. 

These  consist  of  sandstones  and  shales  of  eocene  age,  with 
subordinate  bands  of  Nummulitic  limestone,  overlain  by  miocene 
sandstones  and  clays  of  the  Nari  and  lower  Manchhar  or  Siwalik 
series  ; they  pass  up  into  sandstones,  clays,  and  conglomerates 
belonging  to  the  Upper  Siwalik  group  of  pliocene  age.  West- 
south-west  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  a small  outlying  ridge  of  upper 
Siwalik  beds  rises  out  of  the  alluvium  south  of  Sakhi  Sarwar. 
Cretaceous  rocks  are  found  in  the  Sulaiman  range  to  the  west 
of  the  District  h 

Near  the  Indus  the  flora  is  mainly  that  of  the  south-west  Botany. 
Punjab  ; but  towards  the  hills  the  West  iVsian  element  pre- 
dominates, many  species  of  Baluchistan  and  south-east 
Afghanistan  being  represented.  Native  trees  are  few,  but  the 
tali  {Dalbergia  Sissoo)  and  the  Mesopotamian  poplar  {Populus 
eiiphratica)  are  common  by  the  Indus.  The  date-palm  is 
extensively  cultivated  near  that  river. 

Tigers  have  been  extinct  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  leopards  Fauna, 
are  found  only  in  the  hills,  where  small  black  bears  and  hyenas 
are  also  met  with.  In  the  plains  wolves  are  numerous,  while 
wild  hog  and  hog  deer  are  common  in  the  dense  river  jungles. 

The  climate  is  exceedingly  dry  and  not  unhealthy,  except  Climate 
where  the  land  is  water-logged.  The  cold  season  is  very  short, 
comprising  only  December  and  January.  In  the  hot  months 
. a burning  blast  known  as  the  loh  blows  over  the  Pachhad,  and 
has  often  proved  fatal  to  life.  In  the  hill  tract  the  climate  is 
mild  and  pleasant  in  the  summer  months,  and  the  wind  blows 
continually.  The  misty  clouds  which  envelop  the  Himalayas 
in  the  monsoon  are  seldom  seen,  and  the  rain  generally  takes 
the  shape  of  an  afternoon  shower,  after  which  the  air  resumes 

^ Blanford,  ‘Geological  Notes  on  the  Hills  between  Quetta  and  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan,’  Memoirs,  Geological  Sinmey  op  India,  pt.  ii. 
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its  normal  dry  condition.  The  health  of  the  people  has 
suffered  from  the  rise  of  water-level  in  the  soil,  due  to  the  near 
approach  of  the  Indus ; and  fevers,  pneumonia,  and  kindred 
diseases  are  on  the  increase. 

About  12  inches  of  rain  fall  annually  at  the  hill  station  of 
Fort  Munro,  and  as  much  as  19  inches  has  been  recorded  there 
in  a summer.  In  the  plains  the  fall  is  very  scanty,  varying  from 
6 inches  at  Taunsa  to  4 at  Rajanpur.  The  maximum  recorded 
in  the  plains  of  late  years  was  20  inches  at  Taunsa  in  1892—3, 
and  the  minimum  o-i  inch  at  the  same  place  in  1891-2.  The 
country  bordering  on  the  Indus  is  always  liable  to  floods. 
Great  floods  occurred  in  1812,  1833,  and  1841.  In  1856  the 
cantonment  and  civil  station  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  were 
washed  away,  and  great  damage  was  done  in  1878  and  1882. 
The  river  Indus  had  been  steadily  though  gradually  shifting 
its  course  westwards  for  a long  time  past ; but  no  action  was 
taken  till  it  came  dangerously  close  to  the  town  of  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan  in  1889,  when  it  was  decided  to  construct  a stone  em- 
bankment, which  has  been  effective. 

That  the  tract  between  the  Sulaiman  mountains  and  the 
Indus  was  at  an  early  period  the  seat  of  a Hindu  population 
appears  certain,  but  the  local  traditions  are  vague  and  incon- 
sistent. Harrand,  Mari,  and  Asni  are  said  to  have  been  the 
only  towns,  the  rest  being  a barren  wilderness,  and  popular 
etymology  connects  Harrand  with  Harnakus,  the  daitya  who 
was  devoured  by  the  lion  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  It  also 
derives  Asni  from  dsan^  the  place  or  seat  of  Raja  Rasalu, 
the  mythical  king  of  the  Punjab,  and  declares  Mari  to  be  the 
mdri  or  abode  of  Kokkilan,  his  faithless  queen.  Kot  Khemali 
in  the  south  of  the  Rajanpur  tahsll  is  assigned  to  Khewa,  a 
Raja  whose  contemporary  Sewa  founded  Sili. 

With  the  rest  of  Sind,  the  District  fell  in  the  year  a.d.  712 
before  the  young  Arab  conqueror  Muhammad  bin  Kasim,  the 
first  Muhammadan  invader  of  India,  and  throughout  the  period 
of  Muhammadan  supremacy  it  continued  to  rank  as  an  outlying 
apanage  of  the  Multan  province.  In  1445  that  province  became 
independent  under  the  Langah  family;  and  about  the  year  1450 
the  Nahars,  a branch  of  the  Lodi  family  connected  with  the 
dynasty  which  then  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Delhi,  succeeded  in 
establishing  an  independent  government  at  Kin  and  Sltpur. 
The  Nahar  dynasty  soon  extended  their  dominions  for  a con- 
siderable distance  through  the  Derajat ; but  as  time  went  on, 
their  power  was  circumscribed  by  the  encroachments  of  Baloch 
mountaineers  upon  the  western  frontier.  Malik  Sohrab 
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Baloch,  the  first  of  these  invaders,  received  a fief  from  the 
Langah  rulers,  and  was  followed  by  the  Mirani  chieftain 
Haji  Khan,  whose  son,  Ghazi  Khan,  gave  his  name  to  the  city 
which  he  founded  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Eighteen  princes  of  the  same  family  held  successively  the 
lower  Derajat,  and  bore  alternately  the  names  of  their 
ancestors,  Haji  and  Ghazi  Khan.  The  Miranis  and  Nahars 
soon  came  into  conflict,  and  the  latter  were  confined  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  District,  the  northern  border  of  the 
Rajanpur  tahsll  being  approximately  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two  powers. 

Dander  the  house  of  Akbar,  the  dynasty  of  Ghazi  Khan  made 
a nominal  submission  to  the  Mughal  empire ; but  though  they 
paid  a quit-rent,  and  accepted  their  lands  in  jdgir,  their 
practical  independence?  remained  undisturbed.  In  1700,  to- 
wards the  close  of  Aurangzeb’s  reign,  one  of  the  Ghazi  Khans 
rebelled,  and  was  defeated  by  the  governor  of  Multan.  About 
this  time  the  Kalhora  family  rose  into  prominence  in  Sind, 
and  soon  came  into  contact  with  the  Miranis,  and  so  far 
prevailed  that  when  Nadir  Shah’s  invasion  was  followed  in 
1739  by  the  cession  to  him  of  all  the  country  west  of  the 
Indus,  he  recognized  as  his  governor  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan 
not  the  Mirani  chief  but  his  Gujar  Wazir,  in  subordination 
to  Nur  Muhammad  Kalhora.  The  last  Ghazi  Khan  who 
exercised  actual  authority  at  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  died  in  1758. 
The  Nahars  had  already  lost  Kin  to  the  Balochs,  and  were 
expelled  about  this  time  from  Sitpur  by  Makhdum  Shaikh 
Rajan,  from  whom  the  town  of  Rajanpur  takes  its  name. 

A series  of  Afghan  rulers  succeeded  under  the  Durrani 
monarchs,  but  this  period  was  much  disturbed  by  internecine 
warfare  among  the  Baloch  clans.  Before  long,  all  semblance 
of  order  disappeared,  and  a reign  of  anarchy  set  in.  Canals 
fell  into  disrepair,  cultivation  declined,  the  steady  and  indus- 
trious amongst  the  peasantry  emigrated  to  more  prosperous 
tracts,  and  the  whole  District  sank  into  a condition  more 
wretched  and  desolate  than  that  which  had  prevailed  up  to 
the  accession  of  Ghazi  Khan,  three  centuries  before.  Mean- 
while the  Sikh  power  had  been  rising  in  the  Punjab  proper. 
In  1819  Ranjit  Singh  extended  his  conquests  in  this  direction 
beyond  the  Indus,  and  annexed  the  southern  portion  of 
the  present  District.  Sadik  Muhammad  Khan,  Nawab  of 
Bahawalpur,  received  the  newly  acquired  territory  as  a fief, 
on  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to  Lahore.  In  1827  the 
Nawab  overran  the  northern  portion,  all  of  which  passed 
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under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sikhs.  Three  years  later,  how- 
ever,  in  1831,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  charge  in 
favour  of  General  Ventura.  In  1832  the  famous  Sawan  Mai 
of  Multan  took  over  the  district  in  farm  ; and  his  son  Mulraj 
continued  in  possession  until,  at  the  close  of  the  second  Sikh 
War,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
Since  that  period,  an  active  and  vigilant  administration  has 
preserved  the  District  from  any  more  serious  incident  than 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  a frontier  raid.  The  wild  hill 
tribes  have  been  brought  into  submission,  while  the  restora- 
tion of  the  canals  has  once  more  made  tillage  profitable, 
and  largely  increased  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The 
Mutiny  of  1857  found  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  so  peacefully  disposed 
that  the  protection  of  the  frontier  and  the  civil  station  could 
be  safely  entrusted  to  a home  levy  of  600  men,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  regular  troops  were  withdrawn  for  service 
in  the  field  elsewhere. 

The  The  population  of  the  District  at  the  last  three  enumera- 

people.  tions  was:  (i88i)  385,470,  (1891)  427,758,  and  (1901) 
471,140,  dwelling  in  5 towns  and  713  villages.  It  has 
increased  by  io*i  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade,  the  increase 
being  greatest  in  the  Jampur  tahsil  and  least  in  Rajanpur. 
The  District  is  divided  into  four  tahsils^  Dera  Ghazi  Khan, 
Sangarh,  Rajanpur,  and  Jampur,  the  head-quarters  of  each 
being  at  the  place  from  which  it  is  named,  except  in  the  case 
of  Sangarh,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Taunsa.  The 
towns  are  the  municipalities  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  the 
administrative  head-quarters  of  the  District,  Jampur,  Rajanpur, 
Dajal,  and  Mithankot. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  statistics  of  population 
in  1901  : — 


Tahsil. 

Area  in  square 
miles. 

Number  of 

Population. 

Population  per 
square  mile. 

Percentage  of 
variation  in 
population  be- 
tween 1891 
and  1901. 

Number  of 
persons  able 
to  read  and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Dera  Ghazi  Khan 

1,460 

I 

215 

193,744 

132.7 

+ 9-4 

8,328 

Sangarh 

1,041 

• • 

170 

86,482 

83.1 

+ 12.5 

3,189 

Rajanpur  . 

2,018 

2 

179 

93,676 

46  4 

+ 3-8 

3,145 

Jampur 

895 

2 

149 

97>247 

108.7 

+ 16.3 

2,945 

District  total 

5,306 

5 

7^3 

471,149 

88.8 

+ 10. 1 

17,607 

Note. — The  figures  for  the  areas  of  tahsils  are  taken  from  revenue  returns.  The 
total  District  area  is  that  given  in  the  Census  Report. 
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total,  and  the  shrine  of  the  saint  Sakhi  Sarwar  is  famous  all 
over  the  Punjab.  There  are  57,815  Hindus  and  1,027  Sikhs. 

The  density  of  the  population,  89  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  Province.  The  languages  spoken 
are  chiefly  l^aluchi  and  Western  Punjabi. 

Ethnographically  the  District  belongs  to  Baluchistan,  and  Castes  and 
Baloch  agriculturists  number  168,000,  or  36  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  Jats  (119,000)  form  25  per  cent.  After  them  come 
the  Rajputs  (15,000)  and  Pathans  (13,000).  Saiyids,  the 
Muhammadan  priestly  class,  number  7,000.  The  Aroras, 
numbering  43,000,  are  the  only  important  commercial  and 
money-lending  class,  the‘  Khattrls  and  Khojas  returning  only 
3,000  each.  Of  the  artisan  classes,  the  Mochls  (shoemakers 
and  leather-workers,  7,000),  Tarkhans  (carpenters,  4,000),  and 
Julahas  (weavers,  3,000)  are  the  most  important;  and  of  the 
menial  classes,  the  sweepers,  mostly  known  as  Kutanas  (11,000) 
and  Machhis  (fishermen,  bakers,  and  water-carriers,  11,000). 

The  Mallahs  (boatmen)  number  2,000.  Other  castes  worth 
mention  are  the  Ods  (3,000),  a wandering  tribe  of  field- 
labourers  ; the  Bahnas  (2,000),  a caste  chiefly  employed  in 
domestic  service  and  almost  entirely  confined  to  this  District ; 
and  the  Kehals  (600),  a vagrant  fishing  tribe.  About  49  per 
cent,  of  the  population  are  supported  by  agriculture. 

The  Medical  Mission  at  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  town,  connected  Christian 
with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  was  founded  in  1879.  The 
new  Mission  Hospital,  completed  in  1895,  treats  10,000  patients 
annually,  exclusive  of  those  treated  in  the  Zanana  Hospital. 

The  mission  has  also  a hospital  at  Fort  Munro,  which  is 
removed  for  six  months  of  the  year  to  Sakhi  Sarwar.  The 
District  contained  81  native  Christians  in  1901. 

The  soil  of  the  Pachhad  consists  of  a rich  loam  formed  General 
of  the  detritus  of  the  hills,  while  that  of  the  Sind  is  an 
alluvial  clay.  Owing  to  the  scanty  rainfall,  agriculture  depends  ditions. 
entirely  on  the  facilities  for  irrigation,  and  there  is  practically 
no  unirrigated  cultivation.  For  the  most  part  the  Sind  is  pro- 
tected by  wells  or  canals  ; the  Pachhad  is  chiefly  dependent 
on  the  summer  rainfall  in  the  hills,  which  is  brought  down 
by  the  torrents  and  distributed  over  the  fields  by  means 
of  embankments.  The  rain  that  falls  in  the  plains  has  little 
effect  on  the  summer  harvest ; the  cold-season  rains  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  beneficial  to  all  crops  and  necessary  for 
some. 

The  District  is  held  chiefly  on  the  bhaiydchdrd  and  pattiddri  Chief  agri- 
tenures ; zaminddri  lands,  however,  cover  about  740  square 
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miles,  and  lands  leased  from  Government  about  40  square 
miles. 

The  following  table  gives  the  main  agricultural  statistics  for 
1903-4,  areas  being  in  square  miles  : — 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Dera  Ghazi  Khan  . 

B457 

409 

279 

521 

Sangarh 

1,065 

310 

47 

48 

Rajanpur 

2,019 

236 

117 

B344 

Jampur . 

895 

279 

104 

423 

Total 

5.436* 

1.234 

547 

2,336 

* The  figures,  which  do  not  agree  with  the  area  as  shown  at  pp.  256  and  260,  are 
taken  from  later  returns. 

Wheat  is  the  chief  crop  of  the  spring  harvest,  covering 
271  square  miles  in  1903-4;  gram  and  barley  covered  only 
25  and  10  square  miles  respectively.  Poppy  and  tobacco 
are  important  spring  crops,  covering  534  and  2,065  acres. 
The  great  and  spiked  millets  are  the  principal  autumn 
staples,  covering  239  and  132  square  miles.  Other  autumn 
crops  are  rice  (68  square  miles),  pulses  (55),  cotton  (57),  and 
indigo  (14). 

The  cultivated  area  varies  enormously  from  year  to  year, 
according  to  the  rainfall  in  the  hills  and  the  rise  of  the  Indus. 
The  tendency  is,  however,  to  increase ; with  improved  working 
of  the  canals  there  is  every  prospect  of  considerable  extension, 
as  more  than  three-eighths  of  the  District  consists  of  cultivable 
land  not  cultivated.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  crops  grown.  Loans  for  the  construction  of 
wells,  embankments,  &c.,  are  occasionally  taken,  but  are  not 
very  popular,  only  about  Rs.  5,000  having  been  advanced 
during  the  five  years  ending  1903-4. 

A well-known  strain  of  cattle  is  bred  at  Dajal,  in  the  Jampur 
tahsl/,  and  in  the  Mazari  country,  south  of  Rajanpur,  which 
closely  resembles  the  breed  of  Bhagnari  in  Baluchistan.  The 
Baloch  mares  of  the  District  are  celebrated  for  strength  and 
endurance.  The  breed  of  donkeys  is  fine.  The  Army  Re- 
mount department  maintains  13  horse  and  12  donkey  stallions, 
and  the  District  board  9 pony  stallions.  An  annual  horse  fair 
is  held  at  Dera  Ghazi  Khan.  Large  numbers  of  camels  are 
bred  in  the  District,  which,  like  those  of  Baluchistan,  can 
traverse  hilly  ground  where  the  plains  animals  would  be  use- 
less. Sheep  and  goats  are  very  numerous  ; the  fat-tailed  breed 
of  sheep  deserves  special  notice,  and  often  fetches  high  prices. 
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Practically  the  whole  cultivation  is  irrigated  from  one  source  Irrigation, 
or  another.  Of  the  total  area  cultivated  in  1903-4,  547  square 
miles,  or  44  per  cent.,  were  classed  as  irrigated.  Of  this  area, 

72  square  miles  were  irrigated  from  wells,  269  from  wells 
and  canals,  150  from  canals,  and  46  from  ponds  and  channels. 

In  addition,  216  square  miles,  or  nearly  18  per  cent,  of  the 
cultivated  area,  are  subject  to  inundation  from  the  Indus, 
or  fertilized  by  dams  holding  up  the  water  of  the  mountain 
torrents.  On  an  average  only  about  40  per  cent,  of  the 
cultivated  area  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  rainfall,  but  this 
cultivation  is  precarious  in  the  extreme.  Canal-irrigation  is 
from  the  Indus  Inundation  Canals,  a system  of  fourteen 
canals  with  a total  length  of  741  miles.  As  these  flow  only 
while  the  Indus  is  high,  or  for  an  average  of  about  150  days 
in  the  year,  canal-iri^igation  is  largely  supplemented  by 
wells,  which  are  the  only  source  of  supply  for  a good  deal  of 
cultivation  on  the  skirt  of  the  Pachhad.  The  District  contains 
10,029  masonry  wells,  all  worked  by  cattle  with  Persian  wheels, 
besides  3,082  unbricked  wells,  lever  wells,  and  water-lifts.  Water- 
lifts  are,  like  wells,  worked  by  Persian  wheels  to  raise  water  from 
ponds  and  channels.  Irrigation  from  the  waters  of  the  Kaha  tor- 
rent is  perennial.  Elsewhere  hill-torrent  irrigation  is  dependent 
on  the  monsoon  rains,  and  is  effected  by  diverting  the  water  on 
to  the  fields  by  a system  of  embankments  and  channels.  Nearly 
all  the  cultivated  area  of  the  Pachhad  is  irrigated  by  this  means. 

The  District  contains  28  square  miles  of  unclassed  forest  Forests, 
under  the  Deputy-Conservator  of  the  Multan  Forest  division, 
and  542  of  unclassed  forest  under  the  Deputy-Commissioner. 

The  forests  are  chiefly  grazing-grounds  subject  to  inundation, 
with  a scattered  growth  of  poplar  {Populiis  euphraticd)^  tama- 
risks,(Sa/vadora  oleoides),  and  jand  scrub.  The  date-palm 
abounds,  especially  in  the  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  tahsil.  The 
income  in  1903-4  from  tracts  under  the  Forest  department 
was  only  Rs.  260,  and  from  those  under  the  Deputy-Com- 
missioner Rs.  29,000. 

The  Sulaiman  Hills  contain  seams  of  coal  which  are  not  of  Minerals, 
sufficient  thickness  to  repay  working.  Alum  and  saltpetre  used 
to  be  manufactured,  but  the  industry  has  now  died  out. 

Fuller’s  earth  is  found  and  lime  is  burnt  to  some  extent,  lime- 
stone boulders  abounding  in  the  torrent  beds.  Impure  car- 
bonate of  soda  is  made  from  the  ashes  of  the  Salsola  Grijpithsii. 

Woollen  fabrics  are  woven  in  the  border  hills,  and  blankets.  Arts  and 
carpets,  saddle-bags,  and  other  articles  of  wool  are  made  in  the 
plains.  Silk  is  woven  at  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  town,  which  has 
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also  a flourishing  manufacture  of  ivory  bangles.  A good  deal 
of  cotton  cloth  is  produced,  and  the  lacquered  woodwork  of 
Jampur  has  some  reputation.  The  only  factory  in  the  District, 
a combined  cotton-ginning  and  cornmill,  which  in  1904  em- 
ployed 49  hands,  is  situated  at  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  town. 

Wheat,  millets,  indigo,  opium,  cotton,  hides,  and  mustard 
seed  are  sent  down  the  Indus  to  Karachi,  and  also  to  Multan, 
while  wheat  and  gram  are  imported  from  higher  up  the  Indus. 
Other  imports  are  salt,  pulses,  sugar,  leather,  iron,  and  piece- 
goods,  chiefly  from  Multan.  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  town  and 
Mithankot  are  the  chief  trade  centres. 

The  District  possesses  no  railways,  and  communication 
between  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  and  the  rail-head  at  Ghazi  Ghat 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus  is  effected  in  the  summer  by 
means  of  a steam  ferry,  replaced  by  a bridge  of  boats  in  the 
cold  season.  The  river  is  crossed  by  thirty-three  ferries  in 
all.  A great  deal  of  trade  with  Sind  is  carried  by  the  Indus. 
The  District  contains  29  miles  of  metalled  and  660  miles  of 
unmetalled  roads.  Of  the  metalled  roads,  23  miles  are  Im- 
perial, and  the  rest  under  the  Provincial  Public  Works 
department.  Of  the  unmetalled  roads,  147  miles  are  Imperial, 
303  Provincial,  and  210  District.  The  only  metalled  road 
of  importance  is  that  to  Sakhi  Sarwar,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  roads  are  unfit  for  wheeled  traffic.  No  less  than  ninety-two 
passes  lead  from  the  District  through  the  Sulaiman  Hills.  Of 
these  the  most  important  are  the  Sangarh,  Khair,  Kaha, 
Chachar,  and  Siri. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  cultivation  except  where  there 
is  irrigation,  the  District  has  never  suffered  seriously  from 
famine.  The  area  of  crops  matured  in  the  famine  year 
1899-1900  amounted  to  77  per  cent,  of  the  normal. 

The  District  is  divided  into  the  four  tahslls  of  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan,  Rajanpur,  Jampur,  and  Sangarh,  each  under  a 
iahsilddr  and  a ?taib-tahstlddr,  and  is  in  charge  of  a Deputy- 
Commissioner,  aided  by  four  Assistant  or  Extra  Assistant 
Commissioners,  of  whom  one  is  in  charge  of  the  Rajanpur 
subdivision  and  one  of  the  District  treasury.  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan  town  is  the  head-quarters  of  an  Executive  Engineer  of 
the  Canal  department. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  as  District  Magistrate  is  respon- 
sible for  criminal  work,  and  has  powers  under  the  Frontier 
Crimes  Regulation.  Civil  judicial  work  is  under  a District 
Judge.  Both  officers  are  supervised  by  the  Divisional  Judge 
of  the  Multan  Civil  Division,  who  is  also  Sessions  Judge. 
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There  are  two  Munsifs,  one  at  head-quarters  and  the  other  at 
Fazilpur  during  the  winter  and  at  Rajanpur  during  the  summer. 

The  predominant  form  of  crime  is  cattle-theft,  and  murders 
due  to  tribal  enmity  and  quarrels  about  women  are  frequent. 

From  1819,  when  Ranjit  Singh  seized  the  Derajat,  until  1830,  Land 
Dera  Ghazi  Khan  was  farmed  to  the  Nawab  of  Bahawalpur 
for  a sum  of  5 lakhs.  Diwan  Sawan  Mai  ruled  from  1832 
to  1844,  and  the  District  prospered.  The  land  revenue 
was  taken  in  kind,  and  was  generally  a quarter  of  the  gross 
produce.  On  annexation  . in  1849,  General  van  Cortlandt, 
the  Deputy-Commissioner,  made  a summary  settlement, 
based  on  the  full  share  ‘of  produce  taken  by  the  Sikhs,  com- 
muted into  cash.  A fall  in  prices  followed,  and  the  settlement 
soon  broke  down.  Two  other  summary  settlements  were 
found  necessary  before  'the  assessment  reached  a reasonably 
low  pitch.  The  regular  settlement  was  made  between  1869 
and  1874.  The  fixed  assessment  system  was  to  be  applied, 
and  a demand  of  4^  lakhs  was  sanctioned.  In  the  revised 
settlement  of  1893-7  fluctuating  assessments  were  introduced 
in  the  more  uncertain  tracts,  and  a demand  of  nearly  5 lakhs 
was  imposed.  The  rates  ranged  from  R.  0-2-4  to  Rs.  1-9-5 
on  ‘ wet  ’ land^  and  from  4 pies  to  R.  0-5-7  on  ‘ dry  ’ land.  In 
1903-4  the  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  to  6-4  lakhs. 

The  average  size  of  a proprietary  holding  is  5-7  acres. 

The  collections  of  land  revenue  alone  and  of  total  revenue 
are  shown  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 


1 880- 1. 

i8go-i. 

igoo-i. 

1903-4. 

Land  revenue 

.^,70 

3,78 

4:44 

4:70 

Total  revenue  . 

4.94 

5)23 

7:50 

7:86 

The  District  contains  five  municipalities : Dera  Ghazi  Local  and 
Khan,  Jampur,  Rajanpur,  Dajal,  and  Mithankot.  Q^t- 
side  these,  local  affairs  are  managed  by  the  District  board. 

Its  income,  derived  mainly  from  a local  rate,  was  Rs.  59,700 
in  1903-4.  The  expenditure  was  Rs.  66,300,  education  being 
the  largest  individual  item. 

The  regular  police  force  consists  of  550  of  all  ranks.  Police  and 
including  89  municipal  police.  The  Superintendent  is  usually 
assisted  by  four  inspectors.  The  village  watchmen  number 
381.  There  are  eighteen  police  stations  and  one  outpost. 

The  District  jail  at  head-quarters  has  accommodation  for 
384  prisoners. 
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The  District  stands  fifteenth  among  the  twenty-eight  Dis- 
tricts of  the  Province  in  respect  of  the  literacy  of  its  popu- 
lation. In  1901  the  proportion  of  literate  persons  was  3-7  per 
cent.  (6*7  males  and  0-2  females).  The  number  of  pupils 
under  instruction  was  1,895  1880-1,  4,991  in  1890-1,  6,071 

in  1 900-1,  and  7,303  in  1903-4.  In  the  last  year  there  were 
5 secondary  and  66  primary  (public)  schools,  and  20  advanced 
and  162  elementary  (private)  schools,  with  194  girls  in  the 
public  and  744  in  the  private  schools.  The  principal  school 
is  the  high  school  at  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  town.  The  expendi- 
ture on  education  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  34,000,  of  which  Rs.  2,200 
came  from  Government,  Rs.  9,000  from  fees,  Rs.  7,000  from 
municipal  funds,  and  Rs.  14,000  from  District  funds. 

Besides  the  civil  hospital  at  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  town,  the 
District  possessed  seven  outlying  dispensaries  in  1904.  At 
these  institutions  107,885  out-patients  and  2,030  in-patients 
were  treated,  and  5,401  operations  were  performed.  The  ex- 
penditure was  Rs.  19,000,  Local  funds  contributing  Rs.  10,000 
and  municipal  funds  Rs.  6,000. 

The  number  of  successful  vaccinations  in  1903-4  was 
12,369,  representing  26-3  per  1,000  of  the  population.  Vacci- 
nation is  compulsory  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  town. 

[A.  H.  Diack,  District  Gazetteer  (1896-7);  Settlement 
Report  (1898) ; and  Customary  Law  of  the  Dera  Ghazi  Khan 
District  (1898).] 

Dera  Ghazi  Khan  Tahsil. — Tahstl  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan 
District,  Punjab,  lying  between  29°  34'  and  30°  31'  N.  and 
70°  10'  and  70°  54''  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,457  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Indus  and  on  the  west  by  inde- 
pendent territory.  The  tract  near  the  base  of  the  Sulaiman 
Hills  on  the  west  is  irrigated  by  hill  torrents.  The  eastern 
portion  is  watered  by  inundation  canals,  river  floods,  and  wells. 
The  tahstl  contains  the  peaks  of  Ekbhai  and  Fort  Munro, 
which  are  respectively  7,462  and  6,300  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  population  in  1901  was  193,744,  compared  with  177,062 
in  1891.  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  Town  (population,  23,731)  is 
the  tahsil  head-quarters.  It  also  contains  215  villages.  The 
shrine  of  Sakhi  Sarwar  is  a place  of  great  religious  im- 
portance, and  Rojhan  is  the  capital  of  the  Mazari  Balochs. 
The  hill  station  of  Fort  Munro  lies  in  this  tahsil  The  land 
revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  2-8  lakhs. 

Sangarh  Tahsil. — Northernmost  tahsil  of  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan  District,  Punjab,  lying  between  30°  27'  and  31°  20'  N. 
and  70°  24'  and  70°  50'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,065  square  miles. 
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It  is  bounded  by  the  Indus  on  the  east,  and  by  independent 
territory  on  the  west.  A narrow  strip  along  the  river  is  irri- 
gated by  floods,  wells,  and  inundation  canals.  A considerable 
portion  is  sandy  and  barren,  and  water  is  scarce  in  many  parts. 
The  tahsil  is  intersected  by  a number  of  torrent-beds,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Vihowa  and  Sangarh,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.  The  population  in  1901  was  86,482,  com- 
pared with  76,888  in  1891.  It  contains  169^  villages,  including 
Taunsa,  the  head-quarters  (population,  5,200).  The  land 
revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  one  lakh. 

Rajanpur  Tahsil. — Subdivision  and  southernmost  tahsil 
of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  District,  Punjab,  lying  between  28°  25' 
and  29°  25'  N.  and  69°  19'  and  70°  38'  E.,  with  an  area  of 
2,019  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Indus  on  the  east 
and  south-east,  and  by  independent  territory  on  the  west. 
The  elevation  of  the  Sulaiman  Hills  in  this  tahsil  diminishes 
from  north  to  south,  forming  a low  range  with  only  one 
prominent  peak,  Giandari  (4,160  feet).  South  of  this  the 
range  turns  westward,  and  the  tahsil  is  intersected  by  hill- 
torrent  beds,  while  the  lowland  along  the  river  is  subject  to 
inundation.  The  population  in  1901  was  93,676,  compared 
with  90,225  in  1891.  It  contains  the  towns  of  Rajanpur 
(population,  3,917),  the  head-quarters,  and  Mithankot  (3,487) ; 
and  179  villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in 
1903-4  to  I- 1 lakhs. 

Jampur  Tahsil. — Tahsil  of  Dera  Gha^i  Khan  District, 
Punjab,  lying  between  29°  16'  and  29°  46'  N.  and  70°  and 
70°  43'  E.,  with  an  area  of  895  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
by  the  Indus  on  the  east,  and  by  independent  territory  on  the 
west.  The  riverain  lowlands  are  subject  to  inundation  from 
the  Indus,  and  are  also  irrigated  by  inundation  canals  and 
wells.  The  hilly  portion  of  the  tahsil  includes  the  Mari  peak 
(5,385  feet  above  the  sea).  The  rest  of  the  tahsil  consists  of 
a sandy  tract,  the  cultivation  of  which  depends  on  irrigation 
from  the  Kaha  torrent  and  on  the  very  precarious  rainfall. 
The  population  in  1901  was  97,247,  compared  with  83,583 
in  1891.  It  contains  the  towns  of  Jampur  (population,  5,928), 
the  head-quarters,  and  Dajal  (6,213);  149  villages. 

Harrand  is  a place  of  some  historical  interest.  The  land 
revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  1*5  lakhs. 

Dajal. — Town  in  the  Jampur  tahsil  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan 

^ Since  the  Census  of  1901,  one  village  with  a population  of  sixteen  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan  District  of  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province. 
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District,  Punjab,  situated  in  29°  34'  N.  and  70°  24'  E.,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chachar  pass  and  48  miles  south  of  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan  town.  Population  (1901),  6,213.  The  town  first  rose 
to  importance  under  the  rule  of  the  Nahars,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  Ghazi  Khan,  and  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Khans  of  Kalat.  A considerable  volume  of  trade  used 
to  pass  through  Dajal  from  the  Chachar  pass,  but  it  has  now 
much  diminished.  A good  deal  of  oil  is  still  pressed  and 
exported.  With  the  adjoining  village  of  Naushahra,  the  town 
forms  a municipality,  created  in  1873.  The  income  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  6,800,  and  the 
expenditure  Rs.  6,900.  The  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  9,100, 
chiefly  from  octroi;  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  9,200. 

Dera  Ghazi  Khan  Town.  -Head-quarters  of  the  District 
and  taJisll  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  Punjab,  situated  in  30°  3'  N. 
and  70°  47'  E.  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus.  Population 
(1901),  23,731,  of  whom  13,295  are  Muhammadans  and 
9,988  Hindus.  The  town  takes  its  name  from  the  Mirani 
chief  Ghazi  Khan,  by  whom  it  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  has  from  its  foundation  continued  to  be 
the  seat  of  local  administration.  The  Kasturi  canal  skirts  its 
eastern  border,  fringed  with  thickly-planted  gardens  of  mango 
trees ; while  ghats  line  the  banks,  thronged  in  summer  by 
numerous  bathers.  A mile  to  the  west  lies  the  civil  station, 
and  the  cantonment  adjoins  the  houses  of  the  District  officials.. 
The  original  station  stood  to  the  east  of  the  town,  but  dis- 
appeared during  the  flood  of  1857.  The  courthouse  occupies 
the  reputed  site  of  Ghazi  Khan’s  garden ; while  the  tahsil  and 
police  offices  replace  an  ancient  fort,  levelled  at  the  time  of 
British  annexation.  A handsome  bazar  has  several  good  shops, 
built  on  a uniform  plan.  Many  large  and  striking  mosques 
adorn  the  town,  the  chief  being  those  of  Ghazi  Khan,  Abdul 
Jawar,  and  Chuta  Khan.  The  Sikhs  converted  three  of  them 
into  temples  of  their  own  faith  during  their  period  of  supre- 
macy. The  Indus  divides  the  town  from  the  North-Western 
Railway,  which  has  a station  at  Ghazi  Ghat.  The  great  trade 
route  from  Bannu  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan  to  Jacobabad  runs 
through  the  town,  but  the  road  is  not  metalled.  Some  silk  is 
woven  in  the  town,  which  has  a flourishing  manufacture  of 
ivory  bangles  and  a less  important  one  of  brass  vessels.  The 
town  has  a considerable  export  of  grain,  cotton,  and  indigo. 
It  possesses  a cotton-ginning  factory  in  which  also  rice  is 
husked,  wheat  ground,  and  oil  pressed ; the  number  of 
employes  in  1904  was  forty-nine. 
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The  town  and  cantonment  have  always  been  at  the  mercy 
of  the  river.  In  1856  both  were  completely  washed  away. 
In  1878  the  new  cantonment  was  flooded  and  practically 
destroyed.  A stone  embankment  was  constructed  in  1889-91, 
but  in  August,  1895,  the  river  attacked  its  northern  end.  This 
point  was  immediately  strengthened  and  made  into  a groyne, 
which  has  withstood  the  attacks  made  by  the  river.  The  works 
have  since  been  further  strengthened  ; and  in  1896  more  stone- 
heads  were  constructed  one  furlong  apart  in  continuation 
of  the  old  stone  embankment  and  above  the  groyne,  but 
they  were  completely  washed  away  when  the  river  attacked 
them  the  following  year.  In  1901  three  hurdle  dikes  were 
constructed  three-quarters  of  a mile  apart  along  the  w^est 
bank,  two  of  which  (the  upper  ones)  were  carried  away  the 
same  year  owing  to  an  vuntimely  flood  which  occurred  before 
they  were  quite  complete ; the  third  dike  is  still  standing,  with 
a small  breach*  in  the  middle  of  its  length.  Though  the  two 
upper  dikes  were  destroyed,  yet  they  did  their  work  admirably 
in  silting  up  the  main  channel  and  reclaiming  several  square 
miles  of  land ; at  the  third  or  lowest  dike  there  has  been  an 
accumulation  of  silt  some  12  to  15  feet  deep.  The  system  of 
irrigation  dams  has  also  been  useful  in  silting  up  shallow 
portions  of  the  river  and  thus  reclaiming  a vast  amount  of 
land.  All  danger  has  been  averted  for  the  present ; but  the 
subsoil  is  so  water-logged  that  it  is  unhealthy  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  station  may  yet  have  to  be  abandoned. 

The  municipality  was  created  in  1867.  The  income  and 
expenditure  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged 
Rs.  96,800.  In  1903-4  the  income  and  expenditure  were 
Rs.  79,500  and  Rs.  82,500  respectively.  The  chief  sources 
of  income  were  octroi  (Rs.  48,700)  and  house  and  land  tax 
(Rs.  11,600);  while  the  main  items  of  outlay  were  conservancy 
(Rs.  8,500),  education  (Rs.  13,000),  medical  (Rs.  5, 400^  public 
safety  (Rs.  6,900),  and  administration  (Rs.  5,800).  The  chief 
educational  institution  is  the  Anglo-vernacular  high  school, 
supported  by  the  District  board,  with  700  pupils.  The  town 
also  has  a civil  hospital.  The  garrison  in  the  cantonment 
consisted,  until  1905,  of  one  native  infantry  regiment  and  a 
detachment  of  native  cavalry ; but  the  regular  troops  have  now* 
been  wdthdrawm,  and  the  garrison  consists  only  of  the  Baloch 
levy.  The  income  of  cantonment  funds  during  the  ten  years 
ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  1,500,  and  the  expenditure 
Rs.  1,300. 

Fort  Munro. — Hill  station  in  the  District  and  tahsll  of 
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Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  Punjab,  situated  in  30^^  N.  and  70°  3''  E., 
on  a peak  of  the  Sulaiman  Hills  6,300  feet  above  sea- 
level. 

Harrand, — Village  in  the  Jampur  tahsil  of  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  29°  33'  N.  and  70°  8'  E.,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sulaiman  Hills.  Population  (1901),  715. 
Tradition  connects  the  site  with  the  Greek  invasion,  and  derives 
the  name  from  one  Hari,  a slave  of  Alexander.  The  existing 
remains  are  of  Hindu  origin,  and  date  back  to  a time  before 
the  Muhammadan  conquest.  A considerable  fort,  built  by  the 
Sikhs  in  1836,  is  now  occupied  by  a detachment  of  frontier 
cavalry  and  infantry. 

Jampur  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  Jampur  tahsil  of 
Dera  Ghazi  Khan  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  29°  39'  N.  and 
70°  36'  E.,  32  miles  south  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  town.  Popula- 
tion (1901),  5,928.  There  is  a considerable  export  of  indigo  to 
Multan  and  Sukkur,  and  a good  deal  of  lac  turnery  is  carried 
on.  The  municipality  was  created  in  1873.  The  income  and 
expenditure  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged 
Rs.  10,100  and  Rs.  9,600  respectively.  In  1903-4  the 
income  was  Rs.  11,500,  chiefly  from  octroi;  and  the  expen- 
diture was  Rs.  12,500.  The  tovm  has  an  Anglo-vernacular 
middle  school,  maintained  by  the  municipality,  and  a dis- 
pensary. 

Mithankot. — Town  in  the  Rajanpur  tahsil  of  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  28°  57'  N.  and  70°  22'  E., 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus,  83  miles  from  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan  town,  and  a few  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Panjnad  and  Indus,  Population  (1901),  3,487.  The  town  was 
once  the  centre  of  a large  trade,  and  head-quarters  of  what  is 
now  the  Rajanpur  subdivision ; but  the  station  was  abandoned 
in  1862,  when  the  old  town  was  destroyed  by  an  encroachment 
of  the  Indus.  The  new  town  was  built  5 miles  from  the 
river,  but,  being  so  far  away,  speedily  lost  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  its  predecessor.  The  municipality  was  created 
in  1873.  The  income  during  the  ten  years  ending  1902-3 
averaged  Rs.  3,300,  and  the  expenditure  Rs,  3,500.  In  1903-4 
the  income  was  Rs.  3,800,  chiefly  from  octroi ; and  the  expen- 
diture was  Rs.  3,500. 

Rajanpur  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  Rajanpur  sub- 
division and  tahsil  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  District,  Punjab,  situ- 
ated in  29°  U N.  and  70°  19^  E.,  8 or  9 miles  from  the  west 
bank  of  the  Indus,  on  the  road  from  Bannu  to  Jacobabad. 
Population  (1901),  3,917.  It  was  founded  in  1732-3  by 
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IMakhdum  Shaikh  Rajan,  who  ousted  the  original  Nahar  pos- 
sessors, and  made  himself  master  of  their  estates.  Rajanpur  was 
an  unimportant  village  until  1862,  when  the  town  of  Mithan- 
kot  was  washed  away  by  the  Indus,  and  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  were  transferred  thence.  It 
does  a considerable  trade  in  grain  and  cotton  with  Sukkur, 
and  in  opium  and  indigo  with  Amritsar  and  Multan.  The 
municipality  was  created  in  1873.  The  income  during  the 
ten  years  ending  1902-3  averaged  Rs.  5,400,  and  the  expen- 
diture Rs.  5,700*  In  1903-4  the  income  was  Rs.  6,100, 
chiefly  from  octroi ; and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  5,000.  The 
town  has  an  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school,  maintained  by 
the  District  board,  and  a dispensary. 

Rojhan. — Village  in  the  Rajanpur  tahsll  of  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan  District,  Punjab,  situated  in  28°  41'  N.  and  69°  58'  E., 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus,  below  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  town. 
Population  (1901),  8,177.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Mazari 
Balochs,  having  been  founded  by  Bahram  Khan,  tumandar  or 
chief  of  that  tribe,  about  1825.  The  village  contains  a fine 
courthouse,  built  by  the  late  chief  for  his  use  as  honorary 
magistrate,  and  a mosque  and  tomb  erected  in  memory  of  his 
father  and  nephew.  Woollen  rugs  and  nose-bags  for  horses 
are  manufactured.  A vernacular  middle  school  is  maintained 
by  the  District  board. 

Sakhi  Sarwar. — Famous  Muhammadan  shrine  in  the 
District  and  tahsll  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  Punjab,  situated  in 
29°  59'  N.  and  70°  18'  E.  The  shrine,  which  dates  from 
about  1300,  crowns  the  high  bank  of  a hill  stream,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Sulaiman  Hills,  in  the  midst  of  arid  desert  scenery,  well 
adapted  for  the  residence  of  those  who  desire  to  mortify  the 
flesh.  It  was  founded  in  honour  of  Saidi  Ahmad,  afterwards 
known  as  Sakhi  Sarwar,  the  son  of  an  immigrant  from  Bagh- 
dad, who  settled  at  Sialkot,  12  miles  east  of  Multan,  in  1220. 
Saidi  Ahmad  became  a devotee,  and  having  performed  a very 
remarkable  series  of  miracles,  was  presented  by  the  king  of 
Delhi  with  four  mule-loads  of  money,  with  which  the  Sakhi 
Sarwar  shrine  was  erected.  A handsome  flight  of  steps  leads 
from  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  the  building,  constructed  at  the 
expense  of  two  Hindu  merchants  of  Lahore.  The  buildings 
include  the  mausoleum  of  Sakhi  Sarwar  himself ; a monument 
of  Baba  Nanak;  the  tomb  of  Musammat  Bibi  Bai,  wife  of 
Sakhi  Sarwar ; and  a thdkurdwdra.  They  thus  comprise  a 
curious  mixture  of  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  architecture,  and 
are  frequented  by  devotees  of  all  religions.  The  guardians  of 
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the  shrine  are  the  descendants  of  Sakhi  Sarwar’s  three  servants, 
among  whom  the  revenues  accruing  from  the  offerings  are 
divided  in  1,650  shares,  the  descendants  of  one  servant  receiv- 
ing 750  shares,  of  another  600  shares,  and  of  the  third  300 
shares.  Throughout  the  year  the  shrine  forms  the  resort  of 
numerous  mendicants,  Hindu  and  Muhammadan, 
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Phulkian  States. — The  three  Native  States  of  Patiala, 
JInd,  and  Nabha  in  the  Punjab  are  collectively  known  as  the 
Phulkian  States.  They  are  the  most  important  of  the  Cis- 
Sutlej  States,  having  a total  area  of  7,599^  square  miles,  with 
a population  (1901)  of  2,176,644  and  a gross  revenue  of 
97-5  lakhs.  The  main  area  of  this  group  of  States  contains 
5,611  square  miles,  and  lies  between  74°  10'  and  77°  3'  E.  and 
29°  4'  and  30°  54'  N.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
District  of  Ludhiana ; ort  the  east  by  Ambala  and  Karnal ; on 
the  south  by  Rohtak  and  Hissar ; and  on  the  west  by  Feroze- 
pore  and  the  State  of  Faridkot.  This  area  is  the  ancestral 
possession  of  the  Phulkian  houses.  It  lies  mainly  in  the  great 
natural  tract  called  the  Jangal  (desert  or  forest),  but  stretches 
north-east  into  that  known  as  the  Pawadh  and  southwards 
across  the  Ghaggar  into  the  Nardak,  while  its  southernmost 
tract,  round  the  ancient  town  of  jTnd,  claims  to  lie  within  the 
sacred  limits  of  Kurukshetra.  This  vast  tract  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  exclusive  property  of  the  States  ; for  in  it  lie  several 
islands  of  British  territory,  and  the  State  of  Maler  Kotla  enters 
the  centre  of  its  northern  border.  On  the  other  hand  the 
States  hold  many  outlying  villages  surrounded  by  British 
territory.  While  the  three  States,  as  a group,  hold  a compara- 
tively continuous  area,  individually  each  resembles  Brunswick 
or  the  county  of  Cromarty,  its  territory  being  scattered  and  in- 
extricably intermingled  with  that  of  the  other  States.  Besides 
its  share  in  the  ancestral  possessions  of  the  Phulkian  houses, 
Patiala  holds  a considerable  area  in  the  Simla  Hills,  acquired  in 
1815.  In  addition  to  these  possessions,  the  three  States  hold 
a fairly  compact  block  of  outlying  territory  in  the  south-east  of 
the  Punjab,  between  75°  58'  and  76°  27'  E.  and  27°  48'  and 
28°  27'  N.  The  area  of  this  tract  is  1,534  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hissar ; on  the  east  by  Rohtak  and 
Gurgaon  ; and  on  the  south  and  west  by  Rajputana.  Each  of 
the  States  received  a part  of  this  territory  as  a reward  for 
services  in  the  Mutiny. 

* These  figures  do  not  agree  with  the  area  given  in  the  article  on 
The  Punjab,  which  is  the  area  returned  in  1901,  the  year  of  the  latest 
Census.  They  are  taken  from  more  recent  returns. 
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The  ruling  families  are  descended  from  Phul,  their  eponym, 
from  whom  are  also  sprung  the  great  feudal,  but  not  ruling, 
families  of  Bhadaur  and  Malaud,  and  many  others  of  less 
importance.  Collaterally  again  the  descendants  of  Phul  are 
connected  with  the  rulers  of  Faridkot,  the  extinct  Kaithal 
family,  and  the  feudatories  of  Arnauli,  Jhamba,  Siddhuwal, 
and,  north  of  the  Sutlej,  Atari.  These  numerous  branches  of 
a vigorous  stock  belong  to  the  great  Siddhu-Barar  tribe,  the 
most  powerful  Jat  clan  south  of  the  Sutlej,  and  claim  descent 
from  Jaisal,  a Bhati  Rajput,  who,  having  founded  the  State  of 
Jaisalmer  in  1156,  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  a rebellion 
and  settled  near  Hissar.  Hemhel,  his  son,  sacked  that  town  and 
overran  the  country  up  to  Delhi,  but  was  repulsed  by  Shams- 
ud-dln  Altamsh.  Subsequently,  in  1212,  that  ruler  made  him 
governor  of  the  Sirsa  and  Bhatinda  country.  But  his  great- 
grandson  Mangal  Rao,  having  rebelled  against  the  Muham- 
madan sovereign  of  Delhi,  was  beheaded  at  Jaisalmer.  His 
grandson,  KhTwa,  sank  to  the  status  of  a Jat  by  contracting  a 
marriage  with  a woman  of  that  class  ; and  though  the  great 
Siddhu-Barar  tribe  in  the  following  centuries  spread  itself  far 
and  wide  over  the  Malwa  country  up  to  and  even  beyond  the 
Sutlej,  the  descendants  of  Khlwa  fell  into  poverty  and  obscur- 
ity, until  one  of  them,  Sanghar,  entered  the  service  of  the 
emperor  Babar  with  a few  followers.  Sanghar  himself  fell  at 
Panlpat  in  1526  ; but  the  emperor  rewarded  his  devotion  by 
granting  his  son  Baryam  the  chaudhrdyat  or  intendancy  of  the 
waste  country  south-west  of  Delhi,  and  thus  restored  the  for- 
tunes of  the  family.  The  grant  was  confirmed  by  Humayun ; 
but  in  1560  Baryam  fell  fighting  against  the  Muhammadan 
Bhattis,  at  once  the  kinsmen  and  hereditary  foes  of  the  Siddhu 
tribe.  Baryam  was  succeeded  as  chaudhri  by  his  son  Mahraj 
and  his  grandson  Mohan,  who  were  both  engaged  in  constant 
warfare  with  the  Bhattis,  until  Mohan  was  compelled  to  flee 
to  Hansi  and  Hissar,  whence  he  returned  with  a considerable 
force  of  his  tribesmen,  defeated  the  Bhattis  at  BhedowM,  and 
at  the  advice  of  the  Sikh  Guru  Har  Gobind  founded  Mahraj  in 
Ferozepore  District.  But  the  contest  with  the  Bhattis  was  soon 
renewed,  and  Mohan  and  his  son  Rup  Chand  were  killed  by 
them  in  a skirmish  about  1618.  His  second  son  Kala  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chaudhrdyat  and  became  the  guardian  of  Phul 
and  Sandali,  the  sons  of  Rup  Chand.  Phul  left  six  sons,  of 
whom  Tiloka  was  the  eldest,  and  from  him  are  descended  the 
families  of  Jmd  and  Nabha.  From  Rama,  the  second  son, 
sprang  the  greatest  of  the  Phulkian  houses,  that  of  Patiala. 
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The  other  four  sons  only  succeeded  to  a small  share  of  their 
father’s  possessions. 

In  1627  Phul  founded  and  gave  his  name  to  a village  which 
is  now  an  important  town  in  the  State  of  Nabha.  His  two 
eldest  sons  founded  Bhai  Rupa,  still  held  jointly  by  the  three 
States,  while  Rama  also  built  Rampur.  The  last  named  suc- 
cessfully raided  the  Bhattis  and  other  enemies  of  his  line.  He 
then  obtained  from  the  Muhammadan  governor  of  Sirhind 
the  intendancy  of  the  Jangal  tract.  His  cousin  Chain  Singh 
was  associated  with  him  in  .the  office  ; but  Rama  could  brook 
no  rival  and  caused  his  cousin  to  be  assassinated,  only  to  fall 
in  turn  a victim  to  the  vengeance  of  Chain  Singh’s  sons.  The 
blood-feud  was  duly  carried  on  by  Ala  Singh,  Rama’s  third 
son,  who  killed  all  but  one  of  the  sons  of  Chain  Singh. 

Ala  Singh,  now  quit  V^f  his  nearest  enemies,  established  a 
post  at  Sanghera,  to  protect  its  people  against  the  chiefs  of  Kot 
and  Jagraon.  In  1718  he  entrusted  Bhadaur  to  his  brother, 
and  rebuilt  Barnffia,  where  he  took  up  his  residence.  Shortly 
afterwards  his  son  Sardul  Singh  attacked  and  destroyed  Mina, 
the  possession  of  a Rajput  who  was  related  to  the  powerful  Rai 
Kalha  of  Kot.  This  roused  the  Rai  to  a determined  attempt 
to  destroy  the  rising  power  of  Ala  Singh  ; and  collecting  a 
large  force  led  by  the  Rajput  chiefs  of  HalwMa,  Malsin, 
Thattar,  and  Talwandi,  and  the  famous  Jamal  Khan,  Rais  of 
Maler  Kotla,  and  strengthened  by  an  imperial  contingent 
under  Saiyid  Asad  All  Khan,  general  of  the  Jullundur  Doab, 
he  attacked  the  Sikhs  outside  Barnala.  The  imperial  general 
fell  early  in  the  day  and  his  men  abandoned  the  field.  The 
troops  of  Mffier  Kotla  and  Kot  followed  their  example,  and  the 
Sikhs  obtained  a complete  victory,  routing  the  Muhammadan 
forces  and  taking  many  prisoners  and  much  booty.  This  vic- 
tory raised  Ala  Singh  to  the  position  of  an  independent  chief, 
and  the  Sikhs  flocked  to  his  standard.  But  the  next  ten  years 
were  consumed  in  desultory  warfare  with  the  Bhattis,  and  Ala 
Singh  allied  himself  with  the  imperial  governor  of  Sirhind 
against  the  chief  of  Kot,  who  was  forced  to  abandon  his  prin- 
cipality. Ala  Singh,  however,  soon  quarrelled  with  his  ally, 
and  was  in  consequence  thrown  by  him  into  prison,  where  he 
would  have  perished  but  for  the  self-sacrifice  of  a follower,  a 
relative  of  Chain  Singh,  his  hereditary  foe.  Thus  freed,  Ala 
Singh  built  the  fort  of  Bhawanigarh,  22  miles  west  of  the  town 
of  Patiala.  Three  years  later  his  general,  Gurbakhsh  Singh, 
Kaleka,  subdued  the  territory  of  Sanaur  or  Chaurasi,  in  which 
the  town  of  Patiala  lies,  and  fortified  the  latter  place  to  hold 
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the  conquered  territory  in  check.  Meanwhile  the  Dlwan  of 
Samand  Khan,  governor  of  Sirhind,  had  fled  for  protection  to 
Ala  Singh,  who  refused  to  surrender  him.  Samand  Khan 
thereupon  marched  on  Sanaur,  only  to  meet  with  a severe 
defeat.  Bhai  Gurbakhsh  Singh,  the  founder  of  the  Kaithal 
family,  next  invoked  the  aid  of  Ala  Singh  in  subduing  the 
country  round  Bhatinda,  which  was  then  held  by  Sardar  Jodh 
Singh.  Ala  Singh  dispatched  a considerable  force  against  this 
chief,  but  effected  nothing  until  the  Sikhs  from  the  north  of  the 
Sutlej  came  to  his  aid,  overran  the  country,  and  placed  Bhai 
Gurbakhsh  Singh  in  possession  of  it.  Ala  Singh  then  turned 
his  arms  against  two  neighbouring  chiefs,  who,  having  called  in 
vain  upon  the  Bhattis  for  help,  were  slain  with  several  hundred 
followers  and  their  territories  annexed.  With  his  son  Lai 
Singh,  Ala  Singh  now  proceeded  to  overrun  the  country  of  the 
Bhatti  chiefs,  who  summoned  the  imperial  governor  of  Hissar 
to  their  aid ; but  in  spite  of  his  co-operation  they  were  driven 
from  the  field.  This  campaign  terminated  in  1759  with  the 
victory  of  Dharsul,  which  consolidated  Ala  Singh’s  power  and 
greatly  raised  his  reputation.  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  on  his  in- 
vasion of  India  in  1761  had  appointed  Zain  Khan  governor  of 
Sirhind  ; but  the  moment  he  turned  his  face  homewards,  the 
Sikhs,  who  had  remained  neutral  during  his  campaigns  against 
the  Mughal  and  Maratha  powers,  attacked  Sirhind,  which  was 
with  difficulty  relieved  by  Jamal  Khan  of  Maler  Kotla  and 
Rai  Kalha  of  Kot.  In  1762  Ahmad  Shah  determined  to  punish 
the  Sikhs  for  this  attempt  on  Sirhind  ; and  though  a great 
confederacy  of  the  Phulkian  chiefs  and  other  Sikh  leaders  was 
formed  and  opposed  his  advance  near  Barnala,  the  Durrani 
inflicted  on  them  a crushing  defeat,  their  loss  being  estimated 
at  20,000  men.  Ala  Singh  himself  was  taken  prisoner  and 
Barnala  occupied  by  the  Afghans.  The  chiefs  ransom  of 
4 lakhs  was  paid  with  difficulty,  and  he  was  released  ; but 
Ahmad  Shah,  in  pursuance  of  his  policy  of  employing  the 
Sikhs  against  the  Mughal  power,  gave  Ala  Singh  a robe  of 
honour  with  the  title  of  Raja  and  authority  to  coin  money  in 
his  own  name,  thus  founding  the  Patiala  State.  These  gifts, 
however,  raised  the  suspicions  of  the  Sikhs  ; and  Ala  Singh 
only  recovered  his  position  in  their  eyes  when,  in  1763,  he 
headed  the  great  force  of  confederated  Sikhs  which  took 
Sirhind,  after  Zain  Khan  had  been  defeated  and  slain  outside 
its  walls.  In  this  battle  the  nascent  State  of  Jind  was  repre- 
sented by  Alam  Singh,  a grandson  of  Tiloka,  and  that  of 
Nabha  by  Ilamlr  Singh,  his  great-grandson.  After  the  victory. 
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the  old  Mughal  district  of  Sirhind  was  divided  among  its  con- 
querors. Sirhind  itself,  with  its  surrounding  country,  fell  to  Ala 
Singh,  Amloh  to  Nabha,  and  a considerable  area  to  Jlnd.  In 
this  year  Jind  and  Nabha  may  be  deemed  to  have  come  into 
being  as  ruling  States,  and  henceforward  their  histories  diverge. 

The  right  of  adoption  was  granted  to  the  chiefs  of  Patiala, 
Jind,  and  Nabha  in  i860,  together  with  the  further  concession 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  chief  of  any  one  State  dying  without 
male  issue  and  without  adopting  a successor,  the  chiefs  of  the 
other  two,  in  concert  with. the  Political  Agent,  should  choose 
a successor  from  among  the  Phiilkian  family.  Succession  in 
these  cases  is  subject  to*  the  payment  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  a nazardfia  or  fine  equal  to  one-third  of  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  State.  The  Political  Agent  for  the  Phulkian 
States  and  Bahawalpur  Tesides  at  Patiala. 

Patiala  State. — The  largest  in  area,  wealth,  and  popu- 
lation of  the  three  Phulkian  States,  Punjab,  and  the  most 
populous  of  all  the  Native  States  in  the  Province,  though 
second  to  Bahawalpur  in  area.  It  lies  mainly  in  the  eastern 
plains  of  the  Punjab,  which  form  part  of  the  great  natural 
division  called  the  Indo-Gangetic  plain  west ; but  its  terri- 
tories are  somewhat  scattered,  as,  owing  to  historical  causes,  it 
comprises  a portion  of  the  Simla  Hills  and  the  Narnaul  ildka, 
which  now  constitutes  the  nizdmat  of  Mohindargarh,  in  the 
extreme  south-east  on  the  borders  of  Jaipur  and  Alwar  States 
in  Rajputana.  The  territory  is  interspersed  with  small  tracts 
or  even  single  villages  belonging  to  the  States  of  Nabha,  Jind, 
and  Maler  Kotla,  and  to  the  British  Districts  of  Ludhiana, 
Ferozepore,  and  Karnal,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  includes 
several  detached  villages  or  groups  of  villages  which  lie  within 
the  natural  borders  of  those  States  and  Districts. 

Its  scattered  nature  makes  it  impossible  to  describe  its 
boundaries  clearly  and  succinctly,  but  briefly  it  may  be 
described  as  consisting  of  three  portions.  The  main  portion, 
lying  between  29°  23'  and  30°  55'  N.  and  74°  40'  and  76°  59'  E., 
and  comprising  the  plains  portion  of  the  State  west  of  the 
Jumna  valley  and  south  of  the  Sutlej,  is  bordered  on  the  north 
by  the  Districts  of  Ludhiana  and  Ferozepore ; on  the  east  by 
Karnal  and  AmbMa ; on  the  south  by  the  State  of  Jind  and 
Hissar  District ; and  on  the  west  by  Hissar.  This  portion 
forms  a rough  parallelogram,  139  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  125  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  an  appendage 
on  the  south  lying  south  of  the  Ghaggar  river  and  forming 
part  of  the  fiizdmat  of  Karmgarh.  The  second  block  lies  in 
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the  Siwalik  Hills  between  30^40'  and  31°  10'  N.  and  76°  49'  and 
77^  19'  E.  It  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Hill  States  of 
Bhagal,  Dhami,  and  Bhajji ; on  the  east  by  those  of  Koti, 
Keonthal,  and  Sirmur ; on  the  south  by  Ambala  District  j and 
on  the  west  by  the  States  of  Nalagarh  and  Mailog,  and  by 
Ambala  District.  This  portion  is  36  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  29  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  forms  a part  of 
the  fiizmnat  of  Pinjaur.  The  third  block,  the  nizdfnat  of 
Mohindargarh,  lies  between  27°  47'  and  28°  28'  N.  and 
75°  56'  and  76°  17'  E.,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  Native 
States — Jmd  to  the  north,  Alwar  and  Nabha  to  the  east,  and 
Jaipur  to  the  south  and  west.  It  is  45  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  22  miles  from  east  to  west. 

No  great  river  flows  through  the  State  or  along  its  borders, 
the  chief  stream  being  the  Ghaggar,  which  runs  in  an  ill- 
defined  bed  from  the  north-east  of  its  main  portion  south- 
west through  the  Pawadh  to  the  Bangar,  and  thence  in  a more 
westerly  direction,  separating  the  Pawadh  from  the  Bangar 
(Narwana  tahsi/),  after  which  it  leaves  Patiala  territory.  The 
other  streams  are  mere  seasonal  torrents.  They  include  the 
Sirhind  Choa  or  stream  which  enters  the  State  near  Sirhind 
and  traverses  the  Fatehgarh,  Bhawanigarh,  and  Sunam  tahslls, 
following  probably  the  alignment  of  the  canal  cut  by  Firoz 
Shah  HI  about  1361.  South  of  this  through  the  Bhawanigarh 
and  Karmgarh  tahslls  flows  the  Jhambowali  Choi,  and  the 
Patialewali  Nadi,  which  passes  the  capital.  Both  fall  into  the 
Ghaggar.  There  are  minor  streams  in  the  Pinjaur  tahsil  and 
the  Mohindargarh  nizdmat.  In  the  former  alone  are  there 
any  hills  of  importance,  the  rest  of  the  State  being  a level 
plain. 

Geology.  Geologically,  the  State  may  be  divided  into  the  Patiala 
SiwMiks,  composed  entirely  of  Tertiary  and  principally  of 
Upper  Tertiary  deposits ; the  Aravalli  outliers  in  Mohindar- 
garh ; and  the  portion  which  lies  in  the  Indo-Gangetic 
alluvium. 

Botany.  Botanically,  the  State  includes  a large  portion  of  the  eastern 
Punjab,  belonging  partly  to  the  upper  Gangetic  plain,  and 
partly  to  the  desert  area;  the  territories  of  Narnaul,  &c.,  in 
north-eastern  Rajputana,  with  a desert  flora ; and  a tract  near 
Simla  in  the  Outer  Himalayas,  whose  flora  is  practically  that 
described  in  the  Flora  Simle?isis.  The  kikar  (Acada  arabica), 
which  grows  abundantly  in  the  Pawadh  and  Dun,  is  used  for 
all  agricultural  purposes.  The  beri  {Zizyphus  Jujuba)  is  planted 
near  wells  and  in  fields,  and  in  the  Mohindargarh  nizdmat  and 
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at  Sunam,  Samana,  and  Sanaur  in  gardens.  Banur  and  Sirhind, 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  PawMh,  are  noted  for  their  mangoes. 

The  pipal  {Ficus  re/igiosa),  barota  [Ficus  indica\  and  7ih7i 
{Melia  Azadirachtd)  are  planted  close  to  wells  and  ponds  near 
villages.  The  shisha77i  {Dalbergia  Sissod)  is  planted  in  avenues 
along  the  canals,  and  sir  as  {Albizzia  Lebbek)  on  the  roadsides. 

The  frd7is  {Ta77iarix  orie7italis\  common  near  villages,  is  used 
for  roofing.  The  dhdk  {Butea  fro7idosa')  is  found  in  marshy 
lands  and  birs  (reserves).  The  jaTid  {Prosopis  spicigera), 
kikar,  reru^  and  jal  are  common  in  the  Jangal,  Bangar,  and 
Mohindargarh.  The  khair  {Acacia  Catechu')  and  gugal  {Bal- 
sa77iode7idro7i  Mukul)  are  common  in  the  Mohindargarh 
7iizd77iat,  and  the  khajiir  {Phoe7iix  dactylifera)  in  Pinjaur, 

Dun,  and  in  the  Bet  (Fatehgarh  tahsll). 

Chltal  (spotted  deer)*,  cha7'kh^  kdkar  (barking-deer),  musk  Fauna, 
deer,  gural,  and  leopard  are  common  in  the  hills ; and  the 
following  mammals  are  found  throughout  the  State : wolf, 
jackal,  fox,  wild  cat,  otter  (in  the  Bet),  wild  hog  (in  the  btrs), 
antelope,  7iilgai  (in  the  blrs^  Bet,  Narwana,  and  Mohindar- 
garh), monkeys  (in  the  N-arwana  tahsll)^  and  gazelle  {chmkdra). 

Game  birds  include  peafowl,  partridge  (black  and  grey), 
quail,  lapwing,  chikor^  and  pheasant  (in  the  hills).  The  crane, 
snipe,  green  pigeon,  goose,  and  sand-grouse  are  all  seasonal 
visitors.  Among  the  venomous  snakes  are  the  cobra,  chitkabra 
or  kauridla  (found  everywhere),  dhd77ia?i^  ragadbaTis,  and  padjiia 
(found  in  the  Mohindargarh  7iizd77iat). 

The  healthiest  parts  of  the  State  are  the  Bangar  and  Jangal  Climate 

tracts  and  the  Mohindargarh  TiizdTnat.  The  Bet  and  the  thdTtas 

^ _ . . perature. 

of  Ghuram  Ghanaur  and  Banur  are  very  unhealthy,  consisting 
largely  of  swamps.  In  the  Pawadh,  where  there  is  no  marsh- 
land, the  general  health  is  fair.  The  climate  of 'the  hills  is 
excellent,  except  in  the  Pinjaur  thdT^a.  In  the  Pinjaur  hills 
the  winter  is  cold,  and  the  rainy  season  begins  somewhat 
earlier  than  in  the  plains,  while  in  summer  the  heat  is 
moderate.  In  the  Jangal  tract  and  the  Mohindargarh  Tiizd- 
Tnat  the  heat  is  intense  in  the  hot  season,  which  begins  early, 
and  the  air  is  dry  all  the  year  round.  But  if  the  sky  is  clear 
the  nights  are  generally  cool. 

The  rainfall,  like  the  temperature,  varies  considerably  in  Rainfall, 
different  parts  of  the  State.  About  Pinjaur  and  Kalka  at  the 
foot  of  the  Simla  Hills  it  averages  40  inches,  but  decreases 
away  from  the  Himalayas,  being  probably  30  inches  at 
Sirhind,  25  at  Patiala  and  Pail,  20  at  Bhawanigarh,  and 
only  12  or  13  at  Bhatinda  and  in  the  Mohindargarh  7tizdi7iat. 
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Floods. 


History. 


In  the  south-west  the  rainfall  is  not  only  less  in  amount,  but 
more  capricious  than  in  the  north  and  east.  Fortunately  the 
zone  of  insufficient  rainfall  is  now  for  the  most  part  pro- 
tected by  the  Sirhind  Canal,  but  Mohindargarh  is  still  liable 
to  severe  and  frequent  droughts. 

Patiala  itself  lies  in  a depression,  and  there  were  disastrous 
floods  in  1852,  1887,  and  1888.  The  greatest  achievement  of 
the  State  Public  Works  department  has  been  the  construction 
of  protective  works,  which  have  secured  the  town  from  the 
possibility  of  such  calamities  in  future. 

The  earlier  history  of  Patiffia  is  that  of  the  Phulkian 
States.  Its  history  as  a separate  power  nominally  dates 
from  1762,  in  which  year  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  conferred 
the  title  of  Raja  upon  Ala  Singh,  its  chief ; but  it  may  be 
more  justly  regarded  as  dating  from  1763,  when  the  Sikh 
confederation  took  the  fortress  of  Sirhind  from  Ahmad  Shah’s 
governor,  and  proceeded  to  partition  the  old  Mughal  province 
of  Sirhind.  In  this  partition  Sirhind  itself,  with  its  surrounding 
country,  fell  to  Raja  Ala  Singh.  That  ruler  died  in  1765,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Amar  Singh,  whose  half-brother 
Himmat  Singh  also  laid  claim  to  the  throne,  and  after  a 
contest  was  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the  Bhawanigarh 
pa7'gana.  In  the  following  year  Raja  Amar  Singh  conquered 
Pail  and  Isru  from  Maler  Kotla,  but  the  latter  place  was  sub- 
sequently made  over  to  Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia.  In  1767  Amar 
Singh  met  Ahmad  Shah  on  his  last  invasion  of  India  at  Kara- 
bawana,  and  received  the  title  of  Raja-i-Rajgan.  After  Ahmad 
Shah’s  departure  Amar  Singh  took  Tibba  from  Maler  Kotla, 
and  compelled  the  sons  of  JamM  Khan  to  effect  a peace  which 
remained  unbroken  for  many  years.  He  next  sent  a force 
under  his  general  Bakhshi  Lakhna  to  reduce  Pinjaur,  which 
had  been  seized  by  Gharib  Das  of  Mani  Majra,  and  in 
alliance  with  the  Rajas  of  Hindur,  Kahlur,  and  Sirmur 
captured  it.  He  then  invaded  the  territory  of  Kot  Kaptira, 
but  its  chief  Jodh  having  been  slain  in  an  ambush,  he  retired 
without  further  aggression.  His  next  expedition  was  against 
the  Bhattis,  but  in  this  he  met  with  scant  success  ; and  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign  was  left  to  the  chief  of  Nabha,  while 
Amar  Singh  turned  his  arms  against  the  fortress  of  Govindgarh 
which  commanded  the  town  of  Bhatinda.  After  a long  struggle 
it  was  taken  in  1771.  Soon  after  this  Himmat  Singh  seized 
his  opportunity  and  got  possession  of  Patiala  itself,  but  he 
was  induced  to  surrender  it,  and  died  in  1774.  In  that 
year  a quarrel  broke  out  between  Jmd  and  Nabha,  which 
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resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  Sangrur  by  jTnd  from  Nabha, 
Patiala  intervening  to  prevent  Jmd  from  retaining  Amloh  and 
Bhadson  also.  Amar  Singh  next  proceeded  to  attack  Saifabad, 
a fortress  only  4 miles  from  Patiala,  which  he  took  with  the 
assistance  of  Sirmur.  In  return  for  this  aid,  he  visited  that 
State  and  helped  its  ruler  Jagat  Parkash  to  suppress  a rebellion. 
In  a new  campaign  in  the  Bhatti  country  he  defeated  their 
chiefs  at  Begran,  took  Fatehabad  and  Sirsa,  and  invested 
Rania,  but  was  called  on  to  repel  the  attack  made  on  Jlnd  by 
the  Muhammadan  governor  of  Hansi.  For  this  purpose  he 
dispatched  Nanu  Mai,  his  Diwan,  with  a strong  force,  which 
after  defeating  the  goyernor  of  Hansi  overran  Hansi  and 
Hissar,  and  Rania  fell  soon  after.  But  the  Mughal  govern- 
ment under  Najaf  Khan,  its  minister,  made  a last  effort  to 
regain  the  lost  districts;  At  the  head  of  the  imperial  troops, 
he  seized  KarnM  and  part  of  Rohtak  ; and  the  Raja  of  PatiMa, 
though  aided  for  a consideration  by  Zabita  Khan  Rohilla,  met 
Najaf  Khan  at  Jlnd  and  amicably  surrendered  Hansi,  Hissar, 
and  Rohtak,  retaining  Fatehabad,  Rania,  and  Sirsa  as  fiefs 
of  the  empire.  The  wisdom  of  this  moderation  was  evident. 
In  1777  Amar  Singh  overran  the  Faridkot  and  Kot  Kapura 
districts,  but  did  not  attempt  to  annex  them,  and  his  newly- 
acquired  territories  taxed  his  resources  to  the  utmost. 
Nevertheless,  in  1778  he  harried  the  Mani  Majra  territory 
and  reduced  Gharib  Das  to  submission.  Thence  he  marched 
on  Sialba,  where  he  was  severely  defeated  by  its  chief  and  a 
strong  Sikh  coalition.  To  retrieve  this  disaster  Amar  Singh 
formed  a stronger  confederacy,  enticed  away  the  Sialba  troops 
by  offers  of  higher  pay,  and  at  length  secured  the  submission 
of  the  chief  without  bloodshed.  In  1779  the  Mughal  forces 
marched  on  Karnal,  Desu  Singh,  Bhai  of  Kaithal,  being  in 
alliance  with  them,  and  hoping  by  their  aid  to  crush  Patiala ; 
but  the  Delhi  minister  found  it  more  profitable  to  plunder  the 
Bhai,  and  the  Sikhs  then  united  to  oppose  his  advance.  He 
reached  Kuhram,  but  then  retreated,  in  fear  of  the  powerful 
forces  arrayed  against  him. 

In  1781  Amar  Singh  died  of  dropsy,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Sahib  Singh,  then  a child  of  six.  Diwan  Nanu  Mai,  an 
AgarwM  Bania  of  Sunam,  became  Wazir  and  coped  success- 
fully with  three  distinct  rebellions  headed  by  relatives  of  the 
Raja.  In  1783  occurred  a great  famine  which  disorganized 
the  State.  Eventually  Nanu  Mai  was  compelled  to  call  in 
the  Marathas,  who  aided  him  to  recover  Banur  and  other 
places ; but  in  1788  they  compelled  him  to  pay  blackmail,  and 
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in  1790,  though  he  had  been  successful  against  the  other 
enemies  of  Patiala,  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  marching 
to  Suhlar,  2 miles  from  Patiala  itself.  SaifabM  had  been 
placed  in  their  hands,  and  Nanu  Mai’s  fall  from  power  quickly 
followed.  With  him  fell  Rani  Rajindar,  cousin  of  Amar  Singh, 
a woman  of  great  ability  and  Nanu  Mai’s  chief  supporter,  who 
had  induced  the  Marathas  to  retire  and  visited  Muttra  to 
negotiate  terms  with  Sindhia  in  person.  Sahib  Singh,  now  aged 
fourteen,  took  the  reins  of  state  into  his  own  hands,  appoint- 
ing his  sister  Sahib  Kaur  to  be  chief  minister.  In  1794  the 
Marathas  again  advanced  on  Patiala,  but  Sahib  Kaur  defeated 
them  and  drove  them  back  on  KarnM  In  this  year  Bedi 
Sahib  Singh  attacked  Maler  Kotla  and  had  to  be  bought  off 
by  Patiala.  In  1798  the  Bedi  attacked  Raikot,  and,  though 
opposed  by  the  Phulkian  chiefs,  compelled  its  ruler  to  call  in 
George  Thomas,  who  advanced  on  Ludhiana,  where  the  Bedi 
had  invested  the  fort,  and  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege. 
Thomas  then  retired  to  Hansi ; but  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  Sikh  chiefs  at  Lahore,  where  they  had  assembled 
to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Shah  Zaman,  he  again  advanced  and 
laid  siege  to  Jind.  On  this  the  PhCilkian  chiefs  hastened  back 
to  the  relief  of  JInd  and  compelled  Thomas  to  raise  the  siege, 
but  were  in  turn  defeated  by  him.  They  then  made  peace 
with  Thomas,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  their  support  against 
the  Marathas.  Sahib  Singh  now  proceeded  to  quarrel  with  his 
sister,  and  she  died  not  long  afterwards,  having  lost  all  influence 
in  the  State.  Thomas  then  renewed  his  attacks  on  the  Jmd 
State,  and  as  the  Phulkian  chiefs  united  to  resist  him  he  in- 
vaded Patiala  territory  and  pillaged  the  town  of  Bhawanigarh. 
A peace  was,  however,  patched  up  in  1801,  and  Thomas  retired 
to  Hansi,  whereupon  the  Cis-Sutlej  chiefs  sent  an  embassy  to 
General  Perron  at  Delhi  to  ask  for  assistance,  and  Thomas  was 
eventually  crushed.  The  British  now  appeared  on  the  scene ; 
but  the  Phulkian  chiefs,  who  had  been  rescued  from  Thomas 
by  the  Marathas,  were  not  disposed  to  join  them,  and  remained 
neutral  throughout  the  operations  round  Delhi  in  1803-4. 
Though  Holkar  was  hospitably  received  at  Patiala  after  his 
defeat  at  Dig,  he  could  not  obtain  much  active  assistance  from 
Sahib  Singh.  After  Holkar’s  flight  to  Amritsar  in  1805,  the  dis- 
sensions between  Sahib  Singh  and  his  wife  reached  a climax, 
and  the  Rani  attacked  both  Nabha  and  Jind.  These  States 
then  invoked  the  intervention  of  Ranjit  Singh,  Raja  of  Lahore, 
who  crossed  the  Sutlej  in  1806.  Ranjit  Singh  did  little  to 
settle  the  domestic  dilferences  of  the  Patiala  Raja,  but  despoiled 
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the  widows  of  the  Raikot  chief  of  many  villages.  Patiala,  how- 
ever, received  no  share  of  the  plunder ; and  on  Ranjit  Singh’s 
withdrawal  the  conflict  between  Sahib  Singh  and  his  wife 
was  renewed.  In  1807  Ranjit  Singh  reappeared  at  Patiala, 
when  he  conferred  Banur  and  other  districts,  worth  Rs.  50,000 
a year,  on  the  Rani  and  then  marched  on  Naraingarh. 

It  was  by  this  time  clear  to  the  Cis-Sutlej  chiefs  that  they 
had  to  choose  between  absorption  by  Ranjit  Singh  and  the 
protection  of  the  British.  Accordingly,  in  1808,  Patiala,  Jind, 
and  Kaithal  made  overtures  to  the  Resident  at  Delhi.  No 
definite  promise  of  protection  was  given  at  the  time ; but  in 
April,  1809,  the  treaty  with  Ranjit  Singh  secured  the  Cis-Sutlej 
territory  from  further  aggression  on  his  part,  and  a week  later 
the  desired  proclamation  of  protection  was  issued,  which  con- 
tinued to  ‘ the  chiefs  of  Malwa  and  Sirhind  . . . the  exercise 
of  the  same  rights  and  authority  within  their  own  possessions 
which  they  enjoyed  before.’  Two  years  later  it  became  neces- 
sary to  issue  another  proclamation  of  protection,  this  time  to 
protect  the  Cis-Sutlej  chiefs  against  one  another.  Meanwhile 
internal  confusion  led  to  the  armed  interposition  of  the  British 
Agent,  who  established  the  Maharani  As  Kaur  as  regent  with 
sole  authority.  She  showed  administrative  ability  and  an 
unbending  temper  until  the  death  of  Maharaja  Sahib  Singh  in 
1813.  He  was  succeeded  by  Maharaja  Kami  Singh,  who  was 
largely  influenced  at  first  by  his  mother  and  her  minister 
Naunidhrai,  generally  known  as  Missar  Naudha.  The  Gurkha 
War  broke  out  in  1814,  and  the  Patiala  contingent  served 
under  Colonel  Ochterlony.  In  reward  for  their  services,  the 
British  Government  made  a grant  of  sixteen  parganas  in  the 
Simla  Hills  to  Patiala,  on  payment  of  a nazardfia  of  Rs.  2,80,000. 
Karm  Singh’s  government  was  hampered  by  quarrels,  first  with 
his  mother  and  later  with  his  younger  brother,  Ajit  Singh,  until 
the  Hariana  boundary  dispute  demanded  all  his  attention. 
The  English  had  overthrown  the  Marathas  in  1803  and  had 
completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Bhattis  in  Bhattiana  in  1818; 
but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  administration  of  the 
country,  and  Patiala  began  to  encroach  upon  it,  growing 
bolder  each  year,  until  in  1835  her  colonists  were  firmly 
established.  When  the  attention  of  the  British  Government 
was  at  last  drawn  to  the  matter,  and  a report  called  for,  the 
Maharaja  refused  to  admit  the  British  claims,  declined  arbitra- 
tion, and  protested  loudly  when  a strip  of  country  more  than 
a hundred  miles  long  and  ten  to  twenty  broad  was  transferred 
from  his  possessions  to  those  of  the  British  Government.  The 
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Government,  however,  listened  to  his  protest,  the  question  was 
reopened,  and  was  not  finally  settled  till  1856,  when  some  41 
villages  were  handed  over  to  Patiala.  When  hostilities  between 
the  British  and  the  government  of  Lahore  became  certain  at 
the  close  of  1845,  Maharaja  Kami  Singh  of  PatiMa  declared 
his  loyalty  to  the  British  ; but  he  died  on  December  23,  the 
day  after  the  battle  of  Ferozeshah,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Narindar  Singh,  then  twenty-three  years  old.  It  would  be 
idle  to  pretend  that  the  same  active  spirit  of  loyalty  obtained 
among  the  Cis-Sutlej  chiefs  in  1845  showed  itself  in  1857. 
The  Patiala  chief  knew  that  his  interests  were  bound  up  with 
the  success  of  the  British,  but  his  sympathies  were  with  the 
Khalsa.  However,  Patiala  provided  the  British  with  supplies 
and  carriage,  besides  a contingent  of  men.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  Patiala  was  rewarded  with  certain  estates  resumed  from 
the  Raja  of  Nabha.  The  Maharaja  sanctioned  the  abolition 
of  customs  duties  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Hardinge’s  visit 
in  1847. 

The  conduct  of  the  Maharaja  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny 
is  beyond  praise.  He  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Sikhs, 
and  his  hesitation  or  disloyalty  would  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  disastrous  results,  while  his  ability,  character,  and  high 
position  would  have  made  him  a formidable  leader  against  the 
British.  On  hearing  of  the  outbreak,  he  marched  that  evening 
with  all  his  available  troops  in  the  direction  of  Ambala.  In 
his  own  territories  he  furnished  supplies  and  carriage,  and 
kept  the  roads  clear.  He  gave  a loan  of  5 lakhs  to  Govern- 
ment and  expressed  his  willingness  to  double  the  amount.  His 
troops  served  with  loyalty  and  distinction  on  many  occasions 
throughout  the  campaign.  Of  the  value  of  the  Maharaja’s 
adhesion  the  Commissioner  wrote  : ‘ His  support  at  such 
a crisis  was  worth  a brigade  of  English  troops  to  us,  and 
served  more  to  tranquillize  the  people  than  a hundred  official 
disclaimers  could  have  done.’  After  the  Mutiny  the  Narnaul 
division  of  the  Jhajjar  territory,  jurisdiction  over  Bhadaur,  and 
the  house  in  Delhi  belonging  to  Begam  Zinat  Mahal  fell  to  the 
share  of  Patiala.  The  MaharajTs  honorary  titles  were  increased 
at  the  same  time.  The  revenue  of  Narnaul,  which  had  been 
estimated  at  2 lakhs,  was  found  to  be  only  Rs.  1,70,000. 
On  this,  the  Maharaja  appealed  for  more  territory.  The 
British  Government  had  given  no  guarantee,  but  was  willing  to 
reward  the  loyal  service  of  Patiala  still  further;  and  consequently 
parts  of  Kanaud  and  Buddhuana,  in  Jhajjar,  were  conferred 
on  the  Maharaja.  These  new  estates  had  an  income  of  about 
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one  lakh,  and  the  Maharaja  gave  a 7mzardna  equal  to  twenty 
years’  revenue. 

In  1858  the  Phulkian  chiefs  had  united  in  asking  for  con- 
cessions from  the  British  Government,  of  which  the  chief  was 
the  right  of  adoption.  This  was,  after  some  delay,  granted, 
with  the  happiest  results.  The  power  to  inflict  capital  punish- 
ment had  been  withdrawn  in  1847,  but  was  exercised  during 
the  Mutiny.  This  power  was  now  formally  restored.  The 
Khamanon  villages  (the  history  of  which  is  given  under 
‘Feudatories’  on  p.  294)  were  transferred  to  Patiala  in  i860. 
Maharaja  Narindar  Singh  died  in  1862  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine.  He  was  a wise  ruler  and  brave  soldier.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  Indian  chiefs  to  receive  the  K.C.S.I.,  and  was  also 
a member  of  the  Indian  Legislative  Council  during  Lord 
Canning’s  viceroyalty,  j 

His  only  son,  Mohindar  Singh,  w^as  a boy  of  ten  at  his 
father’s  death.  A Council  of  Regency  was  appointed,  which 
carried  on  the  administration  for  eight  years.  The  Maharaja 
only  lived  for  six  years  after  assuming  powder.  During  his 
reign  the  Sirhind  Canal  was  sanctioned,  though  it  was  not 
opened  until  1882.  Patiala  contributed  one  crore  and  23  lakhs 
to  the  cost  of  construction.  The  Maharaja  was  liberal  in 
measures  connected  with  the  improvement  and  general  well- 
being of  the  country.  He  gave  Rs.  70,000  to  the  University 
College,  Lahore,  and  in  1873  he  placed  10  lakhs  at  the  disposal 
of  Government  for  the  relief  of  the  famine-stricken  people 
of  Bengal.  In  1875  he  was  honoured  by  a visit  from  Lord 
Northbrook,  who  was  then  Viceroy,  when  the  Mohindar 
College  was  founded  for  the  promotion  of  higher  education  in 
the  State.  Mohindar  Singh  died  suddenly  in  1876.  He  had 
received  the  G.C.S.I.  in  1871. 

A long  minority  followed,  for  Maharaja  Rajindar  Singh  was 
only  four  when  his  father  died.  During  his  minority,  which 
ceased  in  1890,  the  administration  was  carried  on  by  a Council 
of  Regency,  composed  of  three  officials  under  the  presidency 
of  Sardar  Sir  Dewa  Singh,  K.C.S.I.  The  finances  of  the  State 
were  carefully  watched,  and  considerable  savings  effected,  from 
which  have  been  met  the  charges  in  connexion  with  the  Sirhind 
Canal  and  the  broad-gauge  line  of  railway  between  Rajpura, 
Patiala,  and  Bhatinda.  In  1879  the  Patiala  State  sent  a con- 
tingent of  1,100  men  to  the  Afghan  War.  The  Maharaja  was 
exempted  from  the  presentation  of  nazars  in  Darbar,  in 
recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by  his  troops  on  this 
occasion.  He  was  the  first  chief  to  organize  a corps  of  Imperial 
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Service  troops,  and  served  with  one  regiment  of  these  in  the 
Tirah  expedition  of  1897.  Maharaja  Rajindar  Singh  died  in 
1900,  and  a third  Council  of  Regency  was  formed.  The 
present  Maharaja,  Bhupindar  Singh,  was  born  in  1891.  He 
is  now  being  educated  at  the  Aitchison  College,  Lahore.  He 
ranks  first  amongst  the  chiefs  of  the  Punjab,  and  is  entitled 
to  a salute  of  17  guns. 

In  1900  it  was  decided  by  the  Government  of  India  to 
appoint  a Political  Agent  for  Patiala,  and  the  other  two  Phul- 
kian  States  of  Jlnd  and  Nabha  were  included  in  the  Agency, 
to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  State  of  Bahawalpur.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  Agency  are  at  Patiala. 

The  Siva  temples  at  Kalait,  in  the  Narwana  tahstl^  contain 
some  old  carvings  supposed  to  date  from  the  eleventh  century. 
Of  PiNjAUR,  it  has  been  remarked  that  no  place  south  of 
the  Jhelum  has  more  traces  of  antiquity.  The  date  of  the 
sculptured  temples  of  BhTma  Devi  and  Baijnath  has  not  been 
determined.  The  walls  of  the  houses,  &c.,  in  the  village 
are  full  of  fragments  of  sculptures.  The  gardens,  which  are 
attributed  to  Fidai  Khan,  the  foster-brother  of  Aurangzeb, 
were  modelled  on  the  Shalamar  gardens  at  Lahore,  and  are 
surrounded  by  a wall  originally  made  of  the  debris  of  ancient 
buildings,  but  the  fragments  of  sculpture  built  into  it  are  much 
damaged.  At  Sunam  are  the  remains  of  one  of  the  oldest 
mosques  in  India.  At  Sirhind,  Malik  Bahlol  Lodi  assumed 
the  title  of  Sultan  in  1451,  and  his  daughter  was  buried  here 
in  1497,  in  a tomb  still  existing.  The  oldest  buildings  in  the 
place  are  two  fine  double-domed  tombs,  traditionally  known 
as  those  of  the  Master  and  the  Disciple.  The  date  is  uncertain, 
but  the  style  indicates  the  fourteenth  century.  Shah  Zaman, 
the  refugee  monarch  of  Kabul,  was  buried  in  an  old  graveyard 
of  great  sanctity  near  the  town.  The  first  certain  mention 
of  Sirhind  is  in  connexion  with  events  which  occurred  in  1360, 
but  the  place  has  been  confused  by  historians  with  Bhatinda 
or  Tabarhind,  a much  older  place.  The  fort  at  Sirhind  was 
originally  named  Firozpur,  probably  after  Firoz  Shah.  The 
tomb  of  Ibrahim  Shah  at  Narnaul,  erected  by  his  grandson, 
the  emperor  Sher  Shah  (1540-5),  with  its  massive  proportions, 
deeply  recessed  doorways,  and  exquisite  carvings,  is  a fine 
example  of  the  Pathan  style.  Bhatinda  was  a place  of  great 
importance  in  the  pre-Mughal  days,  but  the  date  of  the  fort, 
which  is  a conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape  for  miles  round, 
is  unknown.  At  Patiala  and  at  Bahadurgarh,  near  Patiala,  are 
fine  forts  built  by  chiefs  of  Patiala. 
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The  State  contains  14  towns  and  3,580  villages.  Its  popu-  The 
lation  at  the  last  three  enumerations  was  : (1881)  1,467,433,  People- 
(1891)  1,583,521,  and  (1901)  1,596,692.  The  small  increase  in 
the  last  decade  was  due  to  the  famines  of  1897  and  1900,  which 
caused  much  emigration  from  the  Mohindargarh  7iizd?nat. 

The  State  is  divided  into  the  five  nizdmats,  or  administrative 
districts,  of  KaRxMGarh,  Pinjaur,  Amargarh,  Anahadgarh, 
and  Mohindargarh.  The  head-quarters  of  these  are  at 
Bhawanigarh,  Basi,  BarnMa,  Rajpura,  and  Kanaud  respec- 
tively. The  towns  are  Patiala,  the  capital,  Narnaul,  Basi, 
Govindgarh  or  Bhatinda,'  Samana,  Sunam,  Mohindargarh 
or  Kanaud,  Sanaur,  Bhadaur,  Barnala,  Banur,  Pail, 
SiRHiND,  and  Hadiaya.  ' 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  statistics  of  population 
in  1901  : — 
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Note. — The  figures  for  the  areas  of  nisamats  are  taken  from  revenue  returns. 
The  total  State  area  is  that  given  in  the  Census  Report. 


Hindus  form  55  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  Sikhs,  though 
Patiala  is  the  leading  Sikh  State  of  the  Punjab,  only  22  per  cent., 
slightly  less  than  Muhammadans.  Jains,  less  than  3,000  in 
number,  are  mostly  found  in  the  Mohindargarh  tiizdmat.  The 
density,  though  higher  than  the  Provincial  average  for  British 
Districts,  is  lower  than  the  average  of  the  Districts  and 
States  situated  in  the  Indo-Gangetic  plain  west.  It  is  lowest 
in  the  Anahadgarh  nizdttiat.,  where  less  than  14  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  is  cultivated.  There  is  not,  however,  much  room 
for  extension  of  cultivation,  as  the  cultivable  tracts  are  fully 
populated.  Punjabi  is  the  language  of  88  per  cent,  of  the 
population. 

Nearly  every  caste  in  the  Punjab  is  represented  in  Patiala,  Castes 
but  the  Jats  or  Jats,  who  comprise  30  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion,  are  by  far  its  strongest  element.  Other  cultivating  castes 
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are  the  Rajputs,  AhTrs  (in  Mohindargarh),  Gujars,  Arains, 
and  Kambohs.  Brahmans  and  Fakirs  number  nearly  8 per 
cent,  of  the  population ; and  artisan  and  menial  castes,  such  as 
the  Chamars,  Chuhras,  Tarkhans,  &c.,  comprise  most  of  the 
residue.  Of  the  whole  population,  62  per  cent,  are  dependent 
on  agriculture  ; and  the  State  has  no  important  industries,  other 
than  those  carried  on  in  villages  to  meet  the  ordinary  wants 
of  an  agricultural  population. 

In  1901  the  State  contained  122  native  Christians.  The 
principal  missionary  agency  is  that  of  the  American  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  established  in  1892,  when 
Maharaja  Rajindar  Singh  permitted  Dr.  Scott,  a medical 
missionary  of  that  Church,  to  establish  a mission  at  Patiala 
town,  granting  him  a valuable  site  for  its  buildings.  The  only 
other  society  working  among  the  native  Christians  is  the 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  established  at  Patiala 
in  1890.  In  the  village  of  Rampur  Katani  (Pail  tahsll)  an 
Anglo-vernacular  primary  school,  started  by  the  Ludhiana 
American  Mission,  teaches  22  Jat  and  Muhammadan  boys. 
There  is  also  a small  mission  school  at  Basi,  where  twelve  or 
thirteen  sweeper  boys  are  taught. 

Agricultural  conditions  are  as  diversified  as  the  territory 
is  scattered.  In  the  Pinjaur  tahsil  they  resemble  those  of  the 
surrounding  Simla  Hill  States,  and  in  the  Mohindargarh  nizdmat 
those  of  Rajputana.  Elsewhere  the  State  consists  of  level 
plains  with  varying  characteristics.  The  Rajpura,  Banur,  and 
Ghanaur  tahstls  of  the  Pinjaur  nizdmat,  the  Patiala  and  part 
of  the  Bhawanigarh  tahsil  of  the  Karmgarh  nizdmat,  and  the 
Fatehgarh  (Sirhind)  and  Sahibgarh  (Pail)  tahsils  of  the  Amargarh 
nizdmat  lie  in  the  Pawadh,  a naturally  fertile  tract  of  rich  loam. 
Sirhind  and  Pail  are  both  protected  by  wells,  and,  though  not 
irrigated  by  canals,  are  the  richest  in  the  State  from  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view.  The  Narwana  tahsil  lies  in  the  Bangar, 
a plateau  or  upland  in  which  the  spring-level  is  too  low  for 
wells  to  be  profitably  sunk.  The  remaining  parts  of  these 
three  nizdmats,  and  the  whole  of  Anahadgarh,  lie  in  the  Jangal, 
a tract  naturally  fertile,  but  unproductive  owing  to  the  absence 
of  rain  and  the  depth  of  the  spring-level  until  irrigated  by  the 
Sirhind  Canal.  The  Jangal  consists  of  a great  plain  of  soft 
loam  covered  with  shifting  sandhills,  with  a few  wells  on  the 
borders  of  the  Pawadh ; but  agriculturally  it  is  in  a transition 
stage,  as  the  canal  permits  of  intensive  cultivation. 

The  bhaiydchdrd  is  the  general  form  of  tenure,  except  in 
Mohindargarh,  where  the  pattiddri  form  is  prevalent. 
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The  principal  agricultural  statistics  derived  from  the  most  Chief 


recent  revenue  records  are  given  below 


Nizamai. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Karmgarh 

B3.^8 

368 

386 

Pinjaur . 

784 

467 

143 

217 

Amargarh 

858 

672 

243 

128 

Anahadgarh  . 

1,836 

1,661 

96 

Mohindargarh 

57.5 

445 

38 

49 

Total 

51887 

4.583 

1.257 

876 

ai^ricul- 
tural  sta- 
tistics and 
principal 
crops. 


The  principal  food-grains  cultivated  are  gram  (area  in  1903-4, 

660  square  miles),  barley  and  gram  mixed  (587),  wheat  (432), 
bdjra  (367),  joivdr  (362),  wheat  and  gram  mixed  (284),  and 
maize  (239).  Mustard  covered  286  square  miles,  chari  {jowdr 
grown  for  fodder)  238,  and  cotton  72.  In  the  hill  tract 
(Pinjaur  tahsJl)  potatoes,  ginger,  turmeric,  and  rice  are  the  most 
valuable  crops,  and  Indian  corn  is  largely  grown  for  food.  In 
the  Sirhind  and  Pail  tahslls  sugar-cane  is  the  most  paying 
crop.  It  is  also  grown  in  parts  of  the  Patiala,  Amargarh,  and 
Bhawanigarh  tahslls.  Cotton  is  grown  generally  in  all  but  the 
sandy  tracts  of  the  south-west,  and  it  forms  the  staple  crop  in 
Narwana.  Tobacco  is  an  important  crop  in  the  Pawadh  tract. 

Rice  is  grown  in  the  three  tahslls  of  the  Pinjaur  nizdmat  which 
lie  in  the  Pawadh.  Wheat  is  the  staple  crop  in  the  north- 
western half,  barley  and  gram,  separately  or  mixed,  in  the  south 
and  west,  and  millet  in  the  Mohindargarh  nizdmat.  In  the 
latter  millet  is  an  autumn  crop,  dependent  on  the  monsoon 
rains.  In  the  rest  of  the  State  the  spring  harvest  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  autumn  harvest,  and  its  importance  increases 
as  canal  irrigation  is  developed. 

Cash  rents  are  very  rare.  The  landlord’s  share  of  the  produce  Rents, 
varies  from  one-fifth  to  one-half,  and  one-third  may  be  taken 

prices. 

as  the  average  rate.  Land  irrigated  from  wells  usually  pays 
a higher  rate  than  other  land,  except  in  the  dry  tracts  to  the 
west  and  south,  where  the  soil  is  inferior  and  the  expense 
of  working  wells  heavy.  The  highest  rates  are  paid  in  the  sub- 
montane country  to  the  north  and  east  of  Patiala.  The  wages 
of  unskilled  labour  when  paid  in  cash,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  towns  and  more  rarely  in  the  villages,  vary  from  3 annas 
a day  in  outlying  tracts  to  6 annas  in  the  capital.  A reaper 
earns  from  6 to  12  annas  a day,  and  a carpenter  from  8 to  12 
annas  or  even  R.  i in  the  hills.  Prices  have  risen  about  12  per 
cent,  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
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Few  State  loans  to  cultivators  were  made  prior  to  the  revision 
of  the  settlement  which  began  in  1901  and  is  still  proceeding, 
and  very  high  rates  of  interest  were  charged.  During  the  three 
years  ending  1906,  a total  of  nearly  Rs.  80,000  was  advanced. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  loans  for  the  construction  of  wells 
and  the  purchase  of  bullocks  is  just  under  4^  per  cent.,  while 
loans  for  the  purchase  of  seed  are  given  free  of  interest. 

The  cattle  of  the  Jangal  in  the  south-west  and  of  Mohindar- 
garh  are  fine  up-standing  animals,  but  the  cows  are  poor  milkers, 
and  cattle-breeding  hardly  exists.  Ponies  of  a fair  class  are 
raised  in  the  Bangar,  in  the  Narwana  tahsll ; and  there  is  a State 
stud  at  Patiala,  established  in  1890,  with  5 horse,  i pony,  and 
3 donkey  stallions,  and  25  brood-mares. 

Fairs  are  held  twice  a year  at  Karauta  and  Dharson,  both 
in  the  Mohindargarh  nizdmat^  at  which  about  20,000  cattle 
change  hands  yearly.  Cattle  fairs  were  also  started  in  1903-4 
at  Bhatinda,  Barnala,  Mansa,  Boha,  Dhamtansahib,  Sunam, 
Patiala,  Rajpura,  Dhuri,  Sirhind,  and  Kanaud. 

Of  the  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1903-4,  1,257  square 
miles,  or  27  per  cent.,  were  classed  as  irrigated.  Of  this  area, 
342  square  miles,  or  27  per  cent.,  were  irrigated  from  wells, 
and  the  rest  from  canals.  The  State  contains  12,696  wells 
in  use,  besides  unbricked  wells,  lever  wells,  and  water-lifts. 
Patiala  owns  84  per  cent,  of  the  share  (36  per  cent.)  of 
the  Sirhind  Canal  possessed  by  the  Phulkian  States.  The 
Hissar  branch  of  the  Western  Jumna  Canal,  which  irrigated 
85  square  miles  in  1903-4,  also  secures  against  famine  a large 
part  of  the  Narwana  tahsll ; and  in  the  tahslls  of  Banur  and 
Ghanaur  a small  inundation  canal  from  the  Ghaggar,  which 
irrigated  14  square  miles  in  1903-4,  serves  a number  of  villages. 
Wells  are  mainly  confined  to  the  Pawadh  and  the  part  of  the 
Jangal  which  adjoins  it.  Wells  are  also  used  in  the  Mohindar- 
garh ?iizdmat,  but  the  water  in  some  is  brackish  and  only 
beneficial  after  rain.  Jats  generally  use  the  bucket  and  Arains 
the  Persian  wheel  on  a masonry  well,  but  some  of  the  Arains 
and  Kambohs  in  the  Banur  tahsll  use  the  dingli  or  lift. 

In  the  hill  thdnas  of  Pinjaur,  Dharmpur,  and  Srinagar,  in 
the  Pinjaur  Dun  and  SiwMikS,  the  State  possesses  valuable 
forests,  in  which  considerable  quantities  of  chll  {Piniis  longi- 
folia),  pine,  oak,  deodar^  and  bamboo  are  found.  The  first 
and  second-class  forests  have  an  area  of  109  square  miles,  with 
171  square  miles  of  grass  lands.  It  also  possesses  several 
‘reserves’  {blrs)  aggregating  12,000  acres  in  the  plains. 
The  forests  are  controlled  by  a Conservator,  who  has  two 
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assistants  in  the  hills  and  one  in  the  plains.  Avenues  of 
s/ils/mm  {Dalbergia  Sissoo)  are  planted  along  the  canal  banks, 
and  of  kikar  (Acacia  arabica)  along  the  roads.  The  forest 
revenue  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  51,000. 

Kankar  is  found  at  many  places.  Slate,  limestone,  and  Minerals, 
sandstone  occur  in  the  Pinjaur  hills,  and  in  the  detached  hills 
of  the  Mohindargarh  nizaniat.  Saltpetre  is  manufactured 
in  the  Rajpura,  Ghanaur,  Banur,  Narwana,  and  Narnaul 
tahsils,  and  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  Bangar.  Copper  and 
lead  ores  are  found  near  Solon  ; and  mica  and  copper  and  iron 
ores  in  the  Mohindargarh  nizdmat. 

Manufactures,  other  than  the  ordinary  village  industries,  Arts  and 

are  virtually  confined  to  the  towns.  Cotton  fabrics  are  made 

_ ^ . ._  . tures. 

at  Sunam,  and  silk  at  Patiala.  Gold  lace  is  manufactured  at 
Patiala,  and  susl  at  PatiMa  and  Basi,  the  latter  being  of  fine 
quality.  At  Samana  and  Narnaul  legs  for  beds  are  turned, 
and  at  Pail  carved  doorways  are  made.  Ironware  is  also 
produced  at  four  villages.  Brass  and  bell-metal  are  worked  at 
Patiala  and  Bhadaur,  and  at  Kanaud  (Mohindargarh),  where 
ironware  is  also  manufactured.  The  only  steam  cotton- 
ginning factory  in  the  State  is  at  Narwana.  A workshop  is 
situated  at  Patiala.  The  number  of  factory  hands  in  1903-4 
was  80. 

The  State  exports  grain  in  large  quantities,  principally  wheat.  Commerce 
gram,  rapeseed,  millet,  and  pulses,  with  ghi,  cotton,  yarn,  trade, 
red  pepper,  saltpetre,  and  lime.  It  imports  raw  and  refined 
sugar  and  rice  from  the  United  Provinces,  piece-goods  from 
Delhi  and  Bombay,  and  various  other  manufactures.  The 
principal  grain  marts  are  at  Patiala,  Narnaul,  Basi,  Barnala, 

Bhatinda,  and  Narwana  ; but  grain  is  also  exported  to  the 
adjoining  British  Districts  and  to  Nabha. 

The  North-Western  Railway  traverses  the  north  of  the  State  Means  of 
through  Rajpura  and  Sirhind,  and  the  Rajpura-Bhatinda  branch 
passes  through  its  centre,  with  stations  at  the  capital,  Dhuri 
Junction,  Barnala,  and  Bhatinda.  The  latter  line  is  owned  by 
the  State,  but  worked  by  the  North-Western  Railway.  The 
Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal  Railway,  with  stations  at  Dhuri  and 
Sunam,  also  serves  this  part  of  the  State.  The  Southern 
Punjab  Railway  passes  along  the  southern  border,  with  a 
station  at  Narwana  in  the  Karmgarh  nizdmat.  A mono-rail 
tramway,  opened  in  February,  1907,  connects  Basi  with  the 
railway  at  Sirhind.  There  are  185  miles  of  metalled  roads, 
all  in  the  plains,  and  about  194  miles  (113  in  the  plains 
and  81  in  the  hills)  of  unmetalled  roads  in  the  State.  Of  the 
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former,  the  principal  connects  Patiala  with  Sunam  (43  miles), 
one  branch  leading  to  Sangrur,  the  capital  of  Jind  State,  and 
another  to  Samana.  The  others  are  mainly  feeder-roads  to 
the  railways.  There  are  avenues  of  trees  along  142  miles  of 
road. 

The  postal  arrangements  of  the  State  are  governed  by  the 
convention  of  1884,  as  modified  in  1900,  which  established 
a mutual  exchange  of  all  postal  articles  between  the  British 
Post  Office  and  the  State  post.  The  ordinary  British  stamps, 
surcharged  ‘Patiala  State,’  are  used.  Under  an  agreement 
concluded  in  1872,  a telegraph  line  from  Ambala  to  Patiala 
was  constructed  by  Government  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
which  takes  all  the  receipts  and  pays  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  line. 

The  earliest  and  most  terrible  of  the  still-remembered 
famines  was  the  chdllsa  of  Samvat  1840  (a.  D.  1783),  which 
depopulated  huge  tracts  in  the  Southern  Punjab.  In  1812 
and  1833  the  State  again  suffered.  The  famine  of  1 860-1 
was  the  first  in  which  relief  was  systematically  organized 
by  the  State.  Relief  works  were  opened;  over  11,000  tons 
of  grain  were  distributed,  and  3f  lakhs  of  revenue  was 
remitted.  The  famine  of  1897  cost  the  State  nearly  2 lakhs 
in  relief  works  alone.  Three  years  later  came  the  great 
famine  of  1900.  It  was  a fodder  famine  as  well  as  a grain 
famine,  and  cattle  died  in  large  numbers.  Relief  measures 
were  organized  on  the  lines  laid  down  for  the  British  Districts 
of  the  Province.  Nearly  4 lakhs  was  spent  on  relief  works 
and  gratuitous  relief.  Two  lakhs  of  revenue  was  remitted 
and  2\  lakhs  was  suspended. 

The  Political  Agent  for  the  Phulkian  States  and  Bahawal- 
pur  resides  at  Patiala.  He  is  the  representative  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  is  the  channel  of  communication 
in  most  matters  between  the  State  authorities  on  the  one  hand 
and  British  officials  or  other  States  on  the  other.  He  has 
no  control  over  the  State  courts,  but  he  hears  appeals  from  the 
orders  of  certain  of  the  District  Magistrates,  &c.,  of  British 
Districts,  in  their  capacity  as  Railway  Magistrates  for  the 
various  railways  which  pass  through  PatiMa  territory. 

During  the  minority  of  the  Maharaja,  his  functions  are  exer- 
cised by  a Council  of  Regency  consisting  of  three  members. 
There  are  four  departments  of  State  : the  finance  department 
{^Dltvan-i-Mdl)  under  the  Dlwan,  who  deals  with  all  matters 
of  revenue  and  finance,  the  foreign  department  {Munshi 
Khdna)  under  the  Mir  Munshi,  the  judicial  department  (Sadr 
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Adalat)  under  the  AdalatT,  and  the  military  department 
{Bakhshi  Khd7ia)  under  the  Bakhshi  or  commander-in-chief. 

The  Chief  Court  was  created  by  Maharaja  Rajindar  Singh,  to 
hear  appeals  from  the  orders  of  the  finance,  foreign,  and 
judicial  ministers.  There  is  no  regular  legislative  department. 
Regulations  are  drafted  in  the  department  concerned  and 
submitted  for  sanction  to  the  Ijlds-i-Khds^  or  court  of  the 
Maharaja.  Under  the  present  arrangements  the  power  of 
sanction  rests  with  the  Council  of  Regency,  the  members  of 
which  possess  the  power  of  initiation.  For  general  adminis- 
trative purposes  the  State  is  divided  into  five  nizdmats^  each 
being  under  a ndzim^  who  exercises  executive  powers  and  has 
subordinate  to  him  two  or  three  naib  (deputy)  ndzims  in  each 
7iizdmat^  and  a tahsilddr  in  each  tahsil. 

The  lowest  court  of  original  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  revenue  Civil  and 
cases  is  that  of  the  tahsilddr^  from  whose  decisions  appeals  lie  , 
to  the  ndzmi.  The  next  higher  court  is  that  of  the  naib-ndzim^ 
who  exercises  criminal  and  civil  powers,  and  from  whose  deci- 
sions appeals  also  lie  to  the  ndzim.  The  ndzim  is  a Sessions 
judge,  with  power  to  pass  sentences  of  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  fourteen  years,  as  well  as  an  appellate  court  in 
criminal,  civil,  and  revenue  cases.  From  his  decisions  appeals 
lie  in  criminal  and  civil  cases  to  the  Sadr  Addlat^  and  in 
revenue  cases  to  the  Dlwan,  with  a second  appeal  to  the  Chief 
Court,  and  a third  to  the  Ijlds-i-Khds  : both  the  last-mentioned 
courts  also  exercise  revisional  jurisdiction  in  all  cases.  All 
sentences  of  death  or  transportation  for  life  require  the 
confirmation  of  the  Maharaja,  or,  during  his  minority,  of 
the  Council  of  Regency. 

Special  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  is  also  exercised 
by  the  following  officials.  The  Mir  MunshI,  or  foreign 
minister,  has  the  powers  of  a Sessions  Judge  with  respect 
to  cases  in  which  one  or  both  parties  are  not  subjects  of  the 
State  : cases  under  the  Telegraph  and  Railway  Acts  are  decided 
by  a special  magistrate,  from  whose  decision  an  appeal  lies 
to  the  Mir  MunshI ; certain  canal  and  forest  officers  exercise 
magisterial  powers  in  respect  of  offences  concerning  those 
departments ; and  the  Inspector-General  exercises  similar 
powers  in  respect  of  cases  in  which  the  police  are  concerned. 

Turing  the  settlement  operations  the  settlement  officers  are 
also  invested  with  power  to  decide  revenue  cases,  and  from 
their  decisions  appeals  lie  to  the  Settlement  Commissioner. 

At  the  capital  there  are  a magistrate  and  a civil  judge,  from 
whose  decisions  appeals  lie  to  the  Mudwin  Adalat. 
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The  Sikh  Jats  are  addicted  to  crimes  of  violence,  illicit 
distillation,  and  traffic  in  women,  the  Hindu  jMs  and  the  Raj- 
puts to  cattle-theft,  and  the  Chuhras  to  theft  and  house-breaking, 
while  the  criminal  tribes — Sansis,  Baurias,  Balochs,  and  Minas — 
are  notorious  for  theft,  robbery,  and  burglary. 

In  1902  a few  panchayats  were  established  in  the  Narwana 
and  Govindgarh  tahslls  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  a civil 
nature.  The  experiment  has  proved  successful,  and  there  are 
now  76  of  these  rural  courts  scattered  about  the  State.  Up  to 
the  end  of  1906,  they  had  disposed  of  more  than  45,000  cases, 
the  value  of  the  claims  dealt  with  being  considerably  over 
60  lakhs.  The  parties  have  the  right  to  challenge  the  deci- 
sion of  the  pa?ichdyat  in  the  ordinary  courts,  but  up  to  the 
present  less  than  2 per  cent,  of  the  decisions  in  disputed  cases 
have  been  challenged  in  this  manner. 

The  chief  of  the  feudatories  are  the  Sardars  of  Bhadaur,  who 
between  them  enjoy  a jdglr  of  over  Rs.  70,000  per  annum. 
Like  the  ruling  family,  they  are  descendants  of  Phtil ; but  in 
1855  the  claim  of  Patiala  to  regard  the  Bhadaur  chiefs  as 
feudatories  of  her  own  was  disallowed  by  Government,  and 
their  villages  were  brought  under  British  jurisdiction.  Three 
years  later  the  supremacy  over  Bhadaur  was  ceded  to  the 
Maharaja  as  a small  portion  of  the  reward  for  his  loyalty  in 
1857.  The  tenure  of  the  jdglr  is  subject  to  much  the  same 
incidents  in  respect  of  lapse  and  commutation  as  similar 
assignments  in  the  British  portion  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  territory. 
There  are  at  present  six  sharers  in  the  jdglr,  while  the  widows 
of  deceased  members  of  the  family  whose  shares  have  lapsed 
to  the  State  receive  maintenance  allowances  amounting  to 
Rs.  8,699. 

The  numerous  jaglrdars  of  the  Khamanon  villages  receive 
between  them  over  Rs.  90,000  a year  from  the  State,  and  are 
entitled,  in  addition,  to  various  dues  from  the  villagers.  Ever 
since  1815  Patiala  had  been  held  responsible  for  the  general 
administration  of  this  estate,  though  the  British  Government 
reserved  its  rights  to  escheats  and  military  service.  In  1847 
the  question  of  bringing  the  villages  entirely  under  British 
jurisdiction  was  mooted.  The  negotiations  were  prolonged 
until  after  the  Mutiny,  when,  in  1 860,  Government  transferred 
its  rights  in  the  estate  to  Patiala  in  return  for  a nazardna  of 
Rs.  1,76,360.  The  jdglrddrs  are  exempted  from  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts,  and  are  entitled  to  have 
their  appeals  heard  by  the  foreign  minister.  The  jdglrddrs  of 
Pail  constitute  the  only  remaining  group  of  assignees  of  any 
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importance.  Their amount  in  all  to  over  Rs.  18,000,  and 
are  subject  to  the  usual  incidents  of  lapse  and  commutation. 

The  main  area  of  the  State  corresponds  roughly  to  the  old  Land 
IMughal  sarkdr  of  Sirhind,  and  was  subject  to  Akbar’s  fiscal 
reforms.  Formerly  the  State  used  to  collect  nearly  all  its 
revenue  in  kind,  taking  generally  one-third  of  the  produce  as 
its  share,  calculated  either  by  actual  division  or  by  a rough 
and  ready  appraisement.  In  1862  a cash  assessment  was  first 
made.  It  resulted  in  a total  demand  of  about  30-9  lakhs, 
reduced  three  years  later  to  29-4  lakhs.  Afterwards  summary 
assessments  were  made  every  ten  years,  until  in  1901  a regular 
settlement  was  undertaken,  a British  officer  being  appointed 
Settlement  Commissioner.  The  present  demand  is  41-5  lakhs 
or,  including  cesses  and  other  dues,  44-8  lakhs,  of  which 
4*7  lakhs  are  assigned,  leaving  a balance  of  40  lakhs  realizable 
by  the  State.  The  revenue  rates  on  unirrigated  land  vary  from 
a minimum  of  R.  0-6-4  in  parts  of  Mohindargarh  to  a maximum 
of  Rs.  5-1 1-3  in  the  Bet  circle  of  the  Sirhind  tahsll,  and  on 
irrigated  land  from  1 2 annas  in  Pail  to  Rs.  9-9-6  in  the  Dhaya 
circle  of  Sirhind.  There  are  wide  variations  from  circle  to 
circle  in  the  average  rates.  The  average  ‘ dry  ’ rate  in  one  of 
the  Mohindargarh  circles  is  ten  annas,  while  in  the  Bet  of 
Sirhind  it  is  Rs.  3-14-6.  Similarly,  the  average  ‘wet’  rate 
in  the  Sunam  tahsll  is  R.  i— 13-4,  and  in  the  Dhaya  of  Sirhind 

Rs.  5-1 1-3. 

The  collections  of  land  revenue  alone  and  of  total  revenue 
are  shown  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 


1880- 1. 

00 

0 

1 

IQOO-I. 

1903-4. 

Land  revenue 

Total  revenue 

32,68 

40,92 

32,71 

53,16 

33,^7 

65,34 

34,63 

66,75 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue,  other  than  land  revenue, 
and  the  amounts  derived  from  each  in  1903-4,  are:  public 
works,  including  irrigation  and  railways  (14-1  lakhs),  excise 
(2-2  lakhs),  octroi  (1-9  lakhs),  stamps  (1-7  lakhs),  and  pro- 
vincial rates  (1*4  lakhs);  while  the  main  heads  of  expenditure 
are  public  works  (i4'4  lakhs),  army  (9-1  lakhs),  civil  list 
(4-5  lakhs),  police  (4-2  lakhs),  land  revenue  administration 
(4  lakhs),  general  administration  (3  lakhs),  religious  and 
charitable  endowments  (1-9  lakhs),  and  medical  (t-8  lakhs). 

The  right  of  coinage  was  conferred  on  Raja  Amar  Singh  by  Currency. 
Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  in  1767.  No  copper  coin  was  ever 
minted,  and  only  on  one  occasion,  in  the  reign  of  Maharaja 
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Narindar  Singh,  were  8-anna  and  4-anna  pieces  struck  ; but 
rupees  and  gold  coins  or  ashrafis  were  coined  at  intervals  up 
to  1895,  when  the  mint  was  closed  for  ordinary  coinage.  Up  to 
the  last  the  coins  bore  the  legend  that  they  were  struck  under 
the  authority  of  Ahmad  Shah,  and  the  coinage  of  each  chief 
bore  a distinguishing  device,  generally  a representation  of  some 
kind  of  weapon.  The  Patiala  rupee  was  known  as  the  Rdjd 
shdhi  rupee.  It  was  rather  lighter  than  the  British  rupee,  but 
contained  the  same  amount  of  silver.  Rupees  known  as 
Ndnak  shdhi  rupees,  which  are  used  in  connexion  with  re- 
ligious ceremonies  at  the  Dasahra  and  Dlwali  festivals,  are 
still  coined,  with  the  inscription — 

Degh^  tegh  o fateh  nusrat  be  darang. 

Ydft  az  Ndnak  Guru  Gobind  Singh. 

Prior  to  1874,  the  distillation,  the  sale,  and  even  the  use  of 
liquor  were  prohibited.  The  present  arrangement  is  that  no 
distillation  is  allowed  except  at  the  central  distillery  at  Patiala. 
The  distiller  there  pays  a still-head  duty  of  Rs.  4 per  gallon. 
The  licences  for  retail  sale  are  auctioned,  except  in  the  case 
of  European  liquor,  the  vendors  of  which  pay  Rs.  200  or  Rs. 
100  per  annum  according  as  their  sales  do  or  do  not  exceed 
2,000  bottles.  The  State  is  privileged  to  receive  a number  of 
chests  of  Malwa  opium  every  year  at  a reduced  duty  of  Rs.  280 
per  chest  of  140^  lb.  The  number  is  fixed  annually  by  the 
Government  of  the  Punjab,  and  varies  from  74  to  80.  For 
anything  over  and  above  this  amount,  the  full  duty  of  Rs.  725 
per  chest  is  paid.  The  duty  paid  on  the  Malwa  opium  im- 
ported has,  since  1891,  been  refunded  to  the  State,  with  the 
object  of  securing  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  State  officials 
in  the  suppression  of  smuggling.  Import  of  opium  into  British 
territory  from  the  Mohindargarh  nizdmat  is  prohibited.  The 
importers  of  opium  into  Patiala  pay  a duty  of  R.  i per  seer  to 
the  State.  Licences  for  the  retail  sale  of  opium  and  hemp 
drugs  are  sold  by  auction.  Wholesale  licences  for  the  sale  of 
liquor,  opium,  and  drugs  are  issued  on  payment  of  small 
fixed  fees. 

Patiala  town  was  constituted  a municipality  in  1904  and 
Narnaul  in  1906. 

The  Public  Works  department  was  reorganized  in  1903 
under  a Superintending  Engineer,  who  is  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  one  of  the  members  of  Council  of  the  Regency.  An 
extensive  programme  of  public  works  has  been  framed,  the 
total  cost  of  which  will  be  85  lakhs;  and  a considerable  portion 
of  it  has  been  carried  out  at  a cost  of  25  lakhs  during  the 
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three  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  reorganization  of  the 
department.  Public  offices,  fahst/s,  police  stations,  schools, 
dispensaries,  markets,  and  barracks  have  been  erected.  The 
darbdr  chamber  in  Patiala  Fort  has  been  remodelled  and 
reroofed,  and  is  now  a magnificent  hall.  A large  Central 
jail  has  been  constructed  at  Patiala,  and  a number  of  new 
roads  have  been  made.  Among  buildings  erected  during 
the  last  few  years  by  private  subscription  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Victoria  Memorial  Poorhouse  at  Patiala,  which 
cost  Rs.  80,000,  and  the  Victoria  Girls’  School,  which  cost 
half  that  sum. 

In  1903-4  the  regular  police  force  consisted  of  1,973  of  all  Police, 
ranks.  The  village  watchmen-  numbered  2,775.  There 
42  police  stations,  3 outposts,  and  17  road-posts.  The  force 
is  under  the  control  of  an  Inspector-General.  District  Super- 
intendents are  appointed  for  each  nizdmat  with  inspectors 
under  them,  while  each  police  station  is  in  charge  of  a 
thdfiadar.  The  State  contains  two  jails,  the  Central  jail  at  the 
capital  and  the  other  at  Mohindargarh,  which  hold  1,100  and 
50  prisoners  respectively.  The  Imperial  Service  contingent 
maintained  by  the  State  consists  of  a regiment  of  cavalry  and 
two  battalions  of  infantry.  The  local  troops  consist  of  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  two  battalions  of  infantry,  and  a battery 
of  artillery  with  eight  guns.  The  State  possesses  altogether 
fifty  serviceable  guns.  The  total  strength  of  the  State  army — 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men — is  3,429. 

Patiala  is  the  most  backward  of  the  larger  States  of  the  Education. 
Punjab  in  point  of  education.  The  percentage  of  literate 
persons  is  only  2*4  (4-2  males  and  o-i  females)  as  compared 
with  2*7,  the  average  for  the  States  of  the  Province.  The  per- 
centage of  literate  females  doubled  between  1891  and  1901, 
but  that  of  literate  males  declined  from  5-3  to  4*2.  The 
number  of  pupils  under  instruction  was  6,479  1 880-1, 

6,187  in  1890-1,  6,058  in  1900-1,  and  6,090  in  1903-4.  In  the 
last  year  the  State  possessed  an  Arts  college,  21  secondary  and 
89  primary  (public)  schools,  and  3 advanced  and  129  elementary 
(private)  schools,  with  538  girls  in  the  public  and  123  in  the 
private  schools.  The  expenditure  on  education  was  Rs.  83,303. 

The  Director  of  Public  Instruction  is  in  charge  of  education, 
and  under  him  are  two  inspectors. 

The  State  possesses  34  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  of  which  Hospitals 
10  contain  accommodation  for  165  in-patients.  In  1902-4^^^^^^" 
the  number  of  cases  treated  was  198,527,  of  whom  2,483 
were  in-patients,  and  10,957  operations  were  performed.  The 
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expenditure  was  Rs.  87,076,  wholly  met  from  State  funds.  The 
administration  is  usually  controlled  by  an  officer  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Service,  who  is  medical  adviser  to  the  Maharaja,  with 
nine  Assistant  Surgeons.  The  Sadr  and  Lady  Dufferin  Hos- 
pitals at  the  capital  are  fine  buildings,  well  equipped,  and  a 
training  school  for  midwives  and  nurses  was  opened  in  1906. 

Vaccination  is  controlled  by  an  inspector  of  vaccination  and 
registration  of  vital  statistics,  under  whom  are  a supervisor  and 
thirty  vaccinators.  In  1903-4  the  number  of  persons  successfully 
vaccinated  was  43,782,  or  27  per  1,000  of  the  population. 
Vaccination  is  nowhere  compulsory. 

The  Bhadaur  villages  in  the  Anahadgarh  tahsll  were  surveyed 
and  mapped  by  the  revenue  staff  in  1854-5,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Mohindargarh  tahsll  in  1858,  while  they  were  still  British 
territory.  In  1877-9  ^ revenue  survey  of  the  whole  State, 
except  the  Pinjaur  tahsll^  was  carried  out ; but  maps  were  not 
made  except  for  the  Mohindargarh  and  Anahadgarh  nizdmats^ 
and  for  a few  scattered  villages  elsewhere.  During  the  present 
settlement,  the  whole  of  the  State  is  being  resurveyed,  and  the 
maps  will  be  complete  in  1907. 

The  first  trigonometrical  survey  was  made  in  1847-9,  and 
maps  were  published  on  the  i-inch  and  2-inch  scales ; but  the 
Pinjaur  tahsll  was  not  surveyed  until  1886-92,  when  2-inch 
maps  were  published.  A 4-inch  map  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  States 
was  published  in  1863,  and  in  the  revised  edition  of  1897  the 
Pinjaur  tahsll  was  included.  The  i-inch  maps  prepared  in 
1847-9  were  revised  in  1886-92. 

[H.  A.  Rose,  Phulkidn  States  Gazetteer  (in  the  press)  ; 
L.  H.  Griffin,  The  Rajas  of  the  Pu?ijab  (second  edition,  1873)  1 
Khalifa  Muhammad  Hasan,  Tdrlkh-i-Patidla  (1877);  also  the 
various  Histories  of  the  Sikhs.] 

Karmgarh. — A nizdmat  or  administrative  district  of  the 
Patiala  State,  Punjab,  lying  between  29°  23' and  30°  zf  N.  and 
75°  40'  and  76°  36'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,834  square  miles.  It 
had  a population  in  1901  of  500,635,  compared  with  500,225 
in  1891,  dwelling  in  four  towns — Patiala,  Samana,  Sunam, 
and  Sanaur — and  665  villages.  The  head-quarters  are  at 
Bhawanigarh  or  Dhodan,  a village  in  the  Bhawanigarh  tahsll. 
The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  9-5  lakhs. 
The  nizd7nat  consists  of  a fairly  compact  area  in  the  south-east 
of  the  main  portion  of  the  State,  and  is  divided  into  four  tahslls, 
Patiala,  Bhawanigarh,  Sunam,  and  Narwana,  of  which 
the  first  three  lie  in  that  order  from  east  to  west,  partly  in  the 
Pawadh  and  partly  in  the  Jangal  tract,  on  the  north  of  the 
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Ghaggar  river,  while  the  fourth  tahsll^  Narwana,  lies  on  its 
south  bank  in  the  Bangar. 

Patiala  Tahsil  (or  Chaurasi). — North-eastern  tahstl  of  the 
Karmgarh  ?iizd7nat,  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  lying  between  30°  8" 
and  30°  27'  N.  and  76°  17'  and  76°  36'  E.,  with  an  area  of 
273  square  miles.  The  population  was  121,224  iQoi?  com- 
pared with  128,221  in  1891.  It  contains  two  towns,  Patiala 
(population,  53,545),  the  head-quarters,  and  Sanaur  (8,530) ; 
and  197  villages.  The  tahsil  lies  wholly  within  the  Pawadh. 
The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  2*1  lakhs. 

Narwana. — Southern  tahsil  of  the  Karmgarh  nizdmat, 
Patiala  State,  Punjab,  lying  between  29°  23'  and  29°  51'  N. 
and  75°  58'  and  76°  27'  E.,  in  the  Bangar  south  of  the 
Ghaggar  river,  with  an  area  of  575  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  1901  was  117,604,  compared  with  108,913  in  1891. 
It  contains  133  villages,  of  which  Narwana  is  the  head- 
quarters. The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4 
to  1-8  lakhs. 

Bhawanigarh  (or  Dhodan). — North-w^estern  tahsil  of  the 
Karmgarh  nizdinat^  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  lying  between  29°  48' 
and  30°  24'  N.  and  75°  57'  and  76°  18'  E.,  with  an  area  of  499 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  140,309,  compared 
with  140,607  in  1891.  It  contains  one  town,  Samana  (popu- 
lation, 10,209),  and  213  villages.  The  head-quarters  are  at 
the  village  of  Bhawanigarh  or  Dhodan.  The  land  revenue  and 
cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  3 lakhs. 

Sunam  Tahsil. — Westernmost  tahstl  of  the  Karmgarh 
fiizdinat,  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  lying  between  29°  44^^  and 
30°  14'  N.  and  75°  40^  and  76°  12''  E.,  with  an  area  of  486 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  121,498,  compared 
with  122,484  in  1891.  It  contains  the  town  of  Sunam  (popu- 
lation, 10,069),  head-quarters,  and  122  villages.  The  land 
revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  2-5  lakhs. 

Pinjaur  Nizamat. — A nizdinat  or  administrative  district  of 
the  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  lying  between  30°  4'  and  31°  ii''  N. 
and  76°  29'  and  77°  22'  E.,  with  an  area  of  784  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1901  was  212,866,  compared  with  226,379 
in  1891,  dwelling  in  one  town,  Banur,  and  1,588  villages. 
The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  6*5 
lakhs.  The  nizdinat  forms  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  State, 
and  is  divided  into  four  tahsils,  Rajpura,  Banur,  Pinjaur, 
and  Ghanaur.  Of  these,  the  first  lies  in  the  Himalayan  area, 
and  the  other  three  in  the  Pawadh.  The  country  is  scarred  by 
torrent-beds,  and  is  characterized  by  a peculiar  subsoil  which 
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makes  irrigation  from  wells  difficult.  The  head-quarters  are  at 
Rajpura.  Pinjaur  is  a place  of  some  antiquity. 

Rajpura. — Head-quarters  tahsil  of  the  Pinjaur  nizdmat^ 
Patiala  State,  Punjab,  lying  between  30°  22'  and  30°  36'  N. 
and  76°  33'  and  76°  49'  E.,  with  an  area  of  141  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1901  was  55,117,  compared  with  59,607  in 
1 891.  The  tahsil  contains  146  villages,  of  which  Rajpura  is 
the  head-quarters.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in 
1903-4  to  1-9  lakhs. 

Pinjaur  Tahsil.  — North-eastern  tahsil  of  the  Pinjaur 
nizdmat^  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  lying  between  30°  41'  and 
31°  ii'  N.  and  76°  50'  and  77°  22'  E.,  with  an  area  of  294 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  55,731,  compared 
with  56,745  in  1891.  The  tahsil  contains  1,136  villages,  of 
which  Pinjaur  is  the  head-quarters.  The  land  revenue  and 
cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  84,000. 

Banur  Tahsil. — North-eastern  tahsil  of  the  Pinjaur  nizdmat^ 
Patiala  State,  Punjab,  lying  between  30°  23'  and  30°  39'  N.  and 
76°  40'  and  77°  E.,  with  an  area  of  163  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1901  was  56,674,  compared  with  60,185  in  1891. 
The  tahsil  contains  the  town  of  Banur  (population,  5,610), 
the  head-quarters,  and  135  villages.  The  land  revenue  and 
cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  1-7  lakhs. 

Ghanaur. — Southern  tahsil  of  the  Pinjaur  nizdmat^  Patiala 
State,  Punjab,  lying  between  30°  4'  and  30°  29^^  N.  and  76°  29' 
and  76°  50'  E.,  with  an  area  of  186  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1901  was  45,344,  compared  with  49,842  in  1891. 
The  tahsil  contains  1 7 1 villages,  of  which  Ghanaur  is  the  head- 
quarters. The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4 
to  2 lakhs. 

Amargarh  Nizamat. — A nizdmat  or  administrative  district 
of  the  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  lying  between  30°  17'  and  30°  59' 
N.  and  75°  39'  and  76°  42^  E.,  with  an  area  of  858  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  365,448,  compared  with 
361,610  in  1891.  The  nizdmat  contains  three  towns,  Basi, 
the  head-quarters.  Pail,  and  Sirhind  ; and  605  villages.  The 
land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  9-1  lakhs. 
The  nizdmat  comprises  several  distinct  portions,  and  is  divided 
into  three  tahslls.  Of  these,  Fatehgarh  lies  in  the  north-east 
of  the  State  round  the  old  Mughal  provincial  capital  of  Sirhind, 
and  Sahibgarh  or  Pail  forms  a wedge  of  territory  in  the  British 
District  of  Ludhiana.  The  third  tahsil^  Amargarh,  lies  south 
of  Pail  between  Maler  Kotla  on  the  west  and  Nabha  on  the  east. 
This  tahsil  lies  in  the  Jangal,  the  two  former  in  the  Pawadh. 
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Fatehgarh  Tahsil  (or  Sirhind). — Head-quarters  tahsil  of 
the  Amargarh  nizdmat,  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  lying  between 
30“  33'  and  30°  59'  N.  and  76°  17'  and  76°  42'  E.,  with  an 
area  of  243  square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was 
126,589,  compared  with  130,741  in  1891.  The  tahsil  contains 
the  towns  of  Basi  (population,  13,738)  and  Sirhind  or 
Fatehgarh  (5,415),  the  head-quarters;  and  247  villages.  The 
land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  2*7  lakhs. 

Amargarh  Tahsil.  — South-western  tahsil  of  the  Amargarh 
nizdmat,  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  lying  between  30°  17'  and  30°  37' 
N,  and  75°  39'  and  76°  12'  E.,  with  an  area  of  337  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1901  was  123,468,  compared  with  118,329 
in  1891.  The  tahsil  contains  16 1 villages,  the  head-quarters 
being  at  Dhuri,  the  junction  of  the  Rajpura-Bhatinda  and 
Ludhiana-Jakhal  Railways.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses 
amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  3-4  lakhs. 

Sahibgarh  (or  Pail). — Northern  tahsil  of  the  Amargarh 
nizdmat,  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  lying  between  30°  23'  and 
30°  56'  N.  and  75°  59'  and  76°  35'  E.,  with  an  area  of  278 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  115,391,  compared 
with  112,540  in  1891.  The  tahsil  contains  the  town  of  Pail 
or  Sahibgarh  (population,  5,515),  the  head-quarters,  and  197 
villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to 
3*1  lakhs. 

Anahadgarh  Nizamat. — A nizdmat  or  administrative  dis- 
trict of  the  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  lying  between  29°  33'  and 
30°  34'  N.  and  74°  41'  and  75°  50'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,836 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  377,367,  compared 
with  347,395  in  1891.  It  contains  four  towns,  Govindgarh, 
Bhadaur,  Barnala  or  Anahadgarh,  the  head-quarters,  and 
Hadiaya  ; and  454  villages.  It  is  interspersed  with  detached 
pieces  of  British  territory,  the  principal  being  the  Mahraj 
pargana  of  Ferozepore  District,  and  forms  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  State.  It  lies  wholly  in  the  Jangal  tract,  and  is 
divided  into  three  tahslls,  Anahadgarh,  Govindgarh,  and 
Bhikhi.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4 
to  7-2  lakhs. 

Anahadgarh  Tahsil  (or  Barnala). — Head-quarters  tahsil 
of  the  Anahadgarh  nizdmat^  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  lying  between 
30°  9'  and  30°  34'  N.  and  75°  14'  and  75°  44''  E.,  with  an  area 
of  346  square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  105,989, 
compared  with  104,449  in  1891.  The  tahsil  contains  the  three 
towns  of  Barnala  or  Anahadgarh  (population,  6,905),  the 
head-quarters,  Hadiaya  (5,414),  and  Bhadaur  (7,710);  and 
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86  villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in 
1903-4  to  1-8  lakhs. 

Bhikhi. — Southern  tahsll  of  the  Anahadgarh  nizdmat^  Patiala 
State,  Punjab,  lying  between  29°  45'  and  30°  14''  N.  and  75° 
15'  and  75°  50'  E.,  with  an  area  of  622  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1901  was  128,965,  compared  with  119,354 
in  1891.  The  tahsll  contains  172  villages,  of  which  Bhikhi  is 
the  head-quarters.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted 
in  1903-4  to  2*7  lakhs. 

Govindgarh  (or  Bhatinda). — Western  tahsll  of  the  Anahad- 
garh nizdmat^  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  lying  between  29°  33'  and 
30°  30'  N.  and  74°  41'  and  75°  31'  E.,  with  an  area  of  868 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  142,413,  compared 
with  123,592  in  1891.  The  tahsll  contains  the  town  of 
Bhatinda  (population,  13,185),  the  head-quarters,  and  196 
villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4 
to  2*7  lakhs. 

Mohindargarh  Nizamat  (or  Kanaud). — A nizdmat  or 
administrative  district  of  the  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  lying  be- 
tween 27°  18'  and  28°  28''  N.  and  75°  56'  and  76°  18'  E.,  with 
an  area  of  575  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Dadri  tahsll  of  the  Jmd  State  ; on  the  west  and  south  by 
Jaipur  State  territory ; and  on  the  east  by  the  State  of  Alwar 
and  the  Bawal  nizdmat  of  Nabha.  The  population  in  1901 
was  140,376,  compared  with  147,912  in  1891.  The  nizdmat 
contains  the  towns  of  Narnaul  and  Mohindargarh  or  Kanaud, 
the  head-quarters,  and  268  villages.  The  land  revenue  and 
cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  3-9  lakhs.  Situated  in  the 
extreme  south-east  of  the  Province,  it  is  geographically  part  of 
the  Rajputana  desert,  and  forms  a long  narrow  strip  of  territory 
lying  north  by  south.  It  is  partially  watered  by  three  streams  : 
the  Dohan,  which  rises  in  the  Jaipur  hills,  traverses  the  whole 
length  of  the  nizdmat^  and  passes  into  Jlnd  territory  to  the 
north  ; the  Krishnawati,  which  also  rises  in  Jaipur  and  flows 
past  Narnaul  town  into  Nabha  territory  in  the  east ; and  the 
Gohli.  It  is  divided  into  two  tahslls,  Mohindargarh,  or 
Kanaud,  and  Narnaul. 

Mohindargarh  Tahsil  (or  Kanaud).— Head-quarters  tahsll 
of  the  Mohindargarh  nizdmat^  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  lying  be- 
tween 28°  6'  and  28°  28^  N.  and  75°  56'  and  76°  18^  E.,  with  an 
area  of  299  square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  55,246, 
compared  with  59,867  in  1891.  The  tahsil  contains  the  town  of 
Kanaud  (population,  9,984), the  head-quarters,  and  in  villages. 
The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  1-5  lakhs. 
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Narnaul  Tahsil. — Southern  tahsll  of  the  Mohindargarh 
nizamat,  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  lying  between  27°  18'  and  28° 
8'  N.  and  75°  58'  and  76°  17'  E.,  with  an  area  of  277  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  85,130,  compared  with 
88,045  ip  1891.  The  tahsil  contains  the  town  of  Narnaul 
(population,  19,489),  the  head-quarters,  and  157  villages.  The 
land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  2-3  lakhs. 

Banur  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsil  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Pinjaur  ?iizd?nat,  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  situated  in 
30°  34'  N.  and  76°  47'  E.,  10  miles  north-east  of  Rajpura. 
Population  (1901),  5,610,  compared  with  6,671  in  1881,  a de- 
crease due  to  its  distance  from  the  railway  and  an  unhealthy 
climate.  The  ruins  that*  surround  it  testify  to  its  former  im- 
portance. Its  ancient  name  is  said  to  have  been  Pushpa  or 
Popa  Nagri  or  Pushpawati,  ‘ the  city  of  flowers  ’ ; and  it  was 
once  famous  for  the  scent  distilled  from  its  chambeli  gardens, 
an  industry  which  has  all  but  disappeared,  Pflrst  mentioned 
in  Babar’s  memoirs,  it  became  a mahdl  of  the  government  of 
Sirhind  under  Akbar.  It  was  wrested  from  the  Mughal  empire 
by  the  Singhpuria  Sikhs  and  Amar  Singh,  Raja  of  Patiala,  after 
the  fall  of  Sirhind  in  1763  ; and  eventually  it  came  into  the 
exclusive  possession  of  PatiMa.  It  was  defended  by  the  old 
imperial  fort  of  Zulmgarh  and  one  of  more  recent  date.  The 
tomb  of  Malik  Sulaiman,  father  of  the  Saiyid  ruler  Khizr 
Khan,  is  shown  in  the  town.  Banur  has  now  no  trade  worth 
mention,  but  contains  a vernacular  middle  school  and  a dis- 
pensary. 

Barnala  (or  Anahadgarh). — Head-quarters  of  the  Anahad- 
garh  tahsil  and  nizdmat,  PatiMa  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  32° 
23'  N.  and  75°  37'  E.,  52  miles  west  of  Patiala,  on  the  Rajpura- 
Bhatinda  branch  of  the  North-Western  Railway.  Population 
(1901),  6,905.  Rebuilt  in  1722  by  Ala  Singh,  Raja  of  Patiala, 
it  remained  the  capital  of  the  State  until  the  foundation  of  the 
town  of  Patiala  in  1763,  and  the  hearths  of  its  founder  are  still 
revered  by  the  people.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a circle,  and 
surrounded  by  a wall  of  masonry,  within  which  is  a fort.  Lying 
in  the  centre  of  the  Jangal  tract,  it  is  a mart  for  the  export 
of  grain,  and  the  State  has  constructed  a large  market  to 
foster  its  development.  The  town  has  a dispensary,  an  Anglo- 
vernacular  middle  school,  and  a police  station. 

Basi. — Head-quarters  of  the  Amargarh  7iizdmat,  PatiMa 
State,  Punjab,  situated  in  30°  42'  N.  and  76°  28^  E.,  6 miles 
north  of  Sirhind.  Population  (1901),  13,738.  Known  in 
Mughal  times  as  Basti  Malik  Haidar,  the  capital  of  the  nizd- 
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mat  was  established  here,  as  Sirhind  itself  was  held  accursed 
by  the  Sikhs.  It  is  a flourishing  mart  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and  has  a considerable  manufacture  of  country  cloth. 
It  is  said  to  export  Rs.  10,000  worth  of  pepper  annually.  The 
town  is  now  connected  with  the  North-Western  Railway  at 
Sirhind  by  a mono-rail  tramway,  5 miles  in  length,  which 
was  opened  in  February,  1907.  The  town  has  a vernacular 
middle  school  and  a police  station. 

Bhadaur. — Town  in  the  Anahadgarh  nizdmat  and  tahsil^ 
Patiala  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  30°  28'  N.  and  75°  23'  E., 
16  miles  west  of  Barnala.  Population  (1901),  7,710.  Founded 
in  1718  by  Sirdar  Dunna  Singh,  brother  of  Raja  Ala  Singh  of 
Patiala,  it  has  since  remained  the  residence  of  the  chiefs  of 
Bhadaur.  It  is  a flourishing  town,  with  a small  manufacture 
of  brass-ware. 

Bhatinda  Town  (also  known  as  Govindgarh).  — Head- 
quarters of  the  Govindgarh  tahszl,  Anahadgarh  nizdmat^  Patiala 
State,  Punjab,  situated  in  30°  13'  N.  and  75°  E.  Population 
(1901),  13,185.  The  history  of  Bhatinda  is  obscure.  In  the 
pre-Muhammadan  period  it  was  called  Vikramagarh,  and  it 
appears  in  the  early  Muhammadan  historians  as  Batrinda, 
often  incorrectly  transposed  into  Tabarhind.  The  Hindu 
chronicles  of  Kashmir  describe  it  as  JaipMs  capital,  and  say 
that  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  captured  it.  Tradition  ascribes  its 
foundation  to  one  Bhati  Rao,  who  also  founded  Bhatner  in 
the  Bikaner  State ; and  it  undoubtedly  formed  part  of  the 
territory  held  by  the  Bhati  chief  Hemhel,  from  whom  the 
Phulkian  houses  of  Patiala,  Jlnd,  and  Nabha  claim  descent. 
In  the  early  Muhammadan  period  the  country  round  formed  an 
important  fief  of  the  Delhi  empire,  and  under  Altamsh  was  a 
crown  province.  For  a long  period,  however,  it  fell  into  decay, 
probably  owing  to  the  drying  up  of  the  Ghaggar  and  other 
streams  which  watered  its  territory.  About  1754  it  was  con- 
quered by  Maharaja  Ala  Singh  of  Patiala,  and  has  since  been 
held  by  that  State.  Bhatinda  is  now  a thriving  town,  lying  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  grain-producing  tract  called  the  Jangal, 
and  has  a large  grain  mart.  It  is  also  an  important  railway 
junction,  at  which  the  Southern  Punjab,  Jodhpur-Bikaner,  Raj- 
putana-Malwa,  and  branches  of  the  North-Western  Railways 
meet.  It  imports  sugar,  rice,  and  cotton-seed,  exporting  wheat, 
gram,  and  oilseeds.  The  great  fort,  about  118  feet  high,  which 
dominates  the  town,  is  conspicuous  for  many  miles  round, 
and  has  thirty-six  bastions.  The  town  possesses  a high  school, 
a hospital,  and  numerous  railway  and  canal  offices. 
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Chail.— Sanitarium  and  summer  residence  of  the  Maharaja 
of  Patiala,  in  the  Pinjaur  tahsll  and  ?iizd?}iat^  Patiala  State, 
Punjab,  situated  in  30°  58'  N.  and  77°  15'  E.,  19  miles  (26 
by  road)  south  of  Simla,  at  an  elevation  of  7,394  feet  above 
sea-level.  It  was  originally  a possession  of  the  Keonthal  State, 
from  which  it  was  wrested  by  the  Gurkhas  in  1814.  After 
the  Gurkha  War  the  British  Government  transferred  it,  with 
other  portions  of  the  Keonthal  and  Baghat  States,  to  PatiMa 
in  1815.  The  station  contains  the  handsome  villa  of  tlie 
Maharaja,  the  guesthouse  (generally  known  as  the  Dharmsala), 
and  the  Political  Agent’s  hoiise  and  offices.  Water-works  ha/e 
been  constructed.  The  population  at  the  Census  of  March, 
1901,  was  only  20,  but  during  the  summer  months  it  rises  to 
about  1,000. 

Ghuram  (yKuhram^  or  Ramgarh). — Ancient  town  in  the 
Ghanaur  tahsll,  Pinjaur  nizdmat,  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  situated 
in  30°  Y N.  and  76°  33'  E.,  26  miles  south  of  Rajpura.  Popu- 
lation (1901),  798.  Tradition  avers  that  it  was  the  abode  of 
the  maternal  grandfather- of  Rmua  Chandra,  king  of  Ajodhya. 
In  historical  times  Kuhram  is  first  mentioned  as  surrendering 
to  Muhammad  of  Ghor  in  1192.  It  remained  a fief  of  Delhi 
during  the  early  period  of  the  Muhammadan  empire,  but  fell 
into  decay.  Extensive  ruins  mark  its  former  greatness. 

Hadiaya. — ^Town  in  the  nizdmat  and  tahsll  of  Anahadgarh, 
Patiala  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  30°  19'  N.  and  75°  34'  E., 
4 miles  south  of  Barnala.  Population  (1901),  5,414,  compared 
with  6,834  in  1881,  a decrease  due  to  the  rising  importance  of 
Barnala.  It  has  a small  trade  in  grain,  and  some  manufacture 
of  iron  and  carts.  The  town  has  a police  post. 

Kalait. — Village  in  the  Narwana  tahsll,  Karmgarh  nizdmat, 
Patiala  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  21°  49'  N.  and  76°  19'  E., 
13  miles  south-west  of  Kaithal  on  the  Narwana-Kaithal  branch 
of  the  Southern  Punjab  Railway.  Population  (1901),  3,490. 
I'he  place  is  famous  for  four  ancient  temples  ascribed  to  Raja 
Salbahan,  and  for  a tank,  called  Kapal  ManT’s  tlrath,  which  is 
held  sacred  by  Hindus.  The  temples,  which  are  adorned  with 
sculptures,  are  supposed  to  date  from  the  eleventh  century. 

Kanaud  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  Mohindargarh  nizd- 
mat and  tahsll,  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  28°  16'  N.  and 
76°  13^  E.,  24  miles  south  of  Dari.  Population  (1901),  9,984. 
Kanaud  was  founded  by  Malik  Mahdud  Khan,  a servant 
of  Babar,  and  first  peopled,  it  is  said,  by  Brahmans  of  the 
Kanaudia  sdsan  or  group,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  It 
remained  a pargana  of  the  sarkdr  of  Narnaul  under  the 
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Mughal  emperors,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  conquered  by  the  Thakur  of  Jaipur,  who  was  in 
turn  expelled  by  Nawab  Najaf  Kuli  Khan,  the  great  minister 
of  Shah  Alam.  On  his  death  his  widow  maintained  her  inde- 
pendence in  the  fortress,  but  in  1792  Sindhia’s  general  De 
Boigne  sent  a force  against  it  under  Perron.  Ismail  Beg  per- 
suaded its  mistress  to  resist,  and  marched  to  her  relief,  but  she 
was  killed  in  the  battle  which  ensued  under  the  walls  of 
Kanaud,  and  Ismail  Beg  surrendered  to  Perron.  Kanaud 
then  became  the  principal  stronghold  of  Appa  Khande  Rao, 
Sindhia’s  feudatory,  who  held  the  Rewari  territory,  and  even- 
tually became  a possession  of  the  British,  by  whom  it  was 
granted  to  the  Nawab  of  Jhajjar.  By  the  sanad  of  January  4, 
1861,  the  British  Government  granted  parganas  Kanaud  and 
Kuddhuana  to  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  with  all  rights  pertain- 
ing thereto,  in  lieu  of  19-4  lakhs.  The  town  has  an  Anglo- 
vernacular  middle  school,  a dispensary,  and  a police  station. 
The  fort  of  Kanaud,  known  as  Mohindargarh,  contains  the 
head-quarters  offices  of  the  Mohindargarh  7iizdniat  and  tahsiL 

Mohindargarh  Fort. — The  fort  at  Kanaud  in  Patiala 
State,  Punjab,  was  so  named  in  1861  by  Maharaja  Narindar 
Singh,  in  honour  of  his  son  Mohindar  Singh.  The  fort  con- 
tains the  public  offices  of  the  Mohindargarh  niza7nat  and 
tahsi!,  and  the  treasury,  jail,  &c. 

Narnaul  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsll  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Mohindargarh  nizdmat^  Patiala  State,  Punjab, 
situated  in  28°  1'  N.  and  76°  10’'  E.,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chhalak  Nadi,  37  miles  from  Rewari,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  the  Rewari-Phulera  branch  of  the  Rajputana- 
Malwa  Railway.  It  is,  next  to  Patiala,  the  most  important 
town  in  the  State,  having  a population  (1901)  of  19,489. 
The  town  is  undoubtedly  of  some  antiquity.  Tradition  assigns 
its  foundation  to  Raja  Launkarn,  after  whose  wife  Nar  Laun 
it  was  named ; but  in  the  Mahabharata  the  country  south  of 
Delhi  is  called  Narrashtra,  whence  more  probably  is  derived 
Narnaul.  By  the  Muhammadan  historians  it  is  first  men- 
tioned as  assigned  by  Altamsh  as  a fief  to  his  Malik,  Saif- 
ud-dln,  and  in  141 1 it  was  in  the  possession  of  Ikllm  Khan  and 
Bahadur  Nahir,  and  plundered  by  Khizr  Khan.  It  claims  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  Sher  Shah,  and  Ibrahim  Khan,  his  grand- 
father, died  here,  his  tomb  still  existing  in  the  town.  Sher 
Shah’s  vassal,  Haji  Khan,  was  expelled  from  Narnaul  by  the 
redoubtable  Tardi  Beg  on  the  restoration  of  Humayun  ; and, 
in  the  reign  of  Akbar,  Shah  Kuli  Mahram  adorned  the  town 
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Avith  buildings  and  large  tanks.  Under  Aurangzeb,  in  1672, 
Narnaul  was  the  centre  of  a remarkable  religious  revolt.  A 
body  of  Satnamis,  a sect  who  considered  themselves  immortal, 
attacked  the  town,  took  it,  and  established  a rude  government. 
They  were  eventually  suppressed  with  great  slaughter.  When 
the  IMughal  power  decayed,  Narnaul  became  an  apanage  of 
Jaipur.  In  1795  taken  by  Appa  Khande  Rao  and 

George  Thomas  from  Lakwa  Dada,  an  officer  of  De  Boigne, 
and  was  afterwards  given  to  Murtaza  Khan  Bahraich.  In  re- 
ward for  his  service  in  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  Maharaja  Narindar 
Singh  of  Patiala  obtained  the  i/dka  of  Narnaul,  valued  at 
2 lakhs  annually.  The  modern  town  has  a considerable  trade 
in  cotton,  g/il,  wool,  and  other  products.  It  has  also  some 
manufactures,  lime  and  carts  being  tho  chief.  It  possesses  a 
grain-market,  an  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school,  a dispensary, 
and  a police  station.  Narnaul  was  constituted  a municipality 
in  1906. 

Pail  Town  (or  Sahibgarh). — Head-quarters  of  the  Sahib- 
garh  tahsil^  Amargarh  nizdmat^  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  situated  in 
30°  43'  N.  and  76°  7'  E.,  34  miles  north-west  of  PatiMa  town. 
Population  (1901),  5,515.  The  town  is  of  some  antiquity,  and 
tradition  says  that  700  years  ago  some  Hindu  Khattrls  of  the 
Seoni  section  settled  here  at  the  suggestion  of  Shah  Hasan,  a 
Muhammadan  fakir.  In  digging  its  foundations  they  found  a 
fdel.,  or  ornament  worn  by  women  on  the  feet,  whence  its  name. 
In  1236  the  rebellious  Malik,  Ala-ud-dln  Jani,  was  killed  at 
Nakawan  in  the  district  of  Pail  by  the  partisans  of  the  Sultan 
Raziya,  daughter  of  Altamsh.  In  the  time  of  Akbar  the  dis- 
trict was  a pargana  of  Sirhind.  The  town  is  an  important 
religious  centre,  famous  for  its  tank,  the  Ganga  Sagar,  and  a 
temple  of  Mahadeo,  called  the  Dasnam  ka  Akhara.  It  also 
possesses  some  fine  buildings,  and  its  position  on  an  elevated 
site  gives  it  an  imposing  appearance.  Its  trade  is  inconsider- 
able, but  country  carts  and  carved  doorways  are  made  in  some 
numbers.  The  town  contains  a high  school  and  a dispensary. 

Patiala  Town. — Capital  of  the  Patiala  State,  Punjab, 
situated  in  30°  20'  N.  and  76°  28'  E.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Patiala  stream,  34  miles  west  of  the  Ambala  cantonment, 
and  on  the  Rajpura-Bhatinda  branch  of  the  North-Western 
Railway.  It  is  also  connected  with  Nabha  and  Sangrur  by 
metalled  roads.  Population  (1901),  53,545. 

After  the  fall  of  Sirhind  in  1763,  Raja  Ala  Singh  built  a 
masonry  fort  on  the  site  of  Patiala,  then  a petty  village,  from 
the  custom  dues  collected  at  Sirhind.  The  inhabitants  of 
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Sirhind  migrated  in  large  numbers  to  Patiala,  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  capital  of  the  chiefs  of  the  State.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a considerable  local  trade,  many  articles  of  luxury 
being  manufactured  in  it.  It  contains  a State  workshop.  The 
old  palace  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  which  is  not  un- 
picturesque,  the  bazars  being  wide  and  straight,  though  the 
side  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  The  environs  of  the 
town  are,  however,  beautifully  laid  out  with  gardens  and  shady 
roads,  among  which  are  the  numerous  public  buildings  and 
residences  of  the  Maharaja  and  his  oibcials.  Of  the  former, 
the  Mohindar  College,  the  Rajindar  Victoria  Diamond  Jubilee 
Library,  the  Rajindar  Hospital,  the  Baradari  or  royal  residence, 
the  Moti  Bagh,  or  ‘pearl  garden,^  and  the  Victoria  Memorial 
Poorhouse  deserve  mention.  The  sanitation  of  the  town  is 
efficient ; but  owing  to  its  low-lying  situation  it  is  subject  to 
heavy  floods,  which  occasionally  do  much  damage  to  its  build- 
ings, and  cause  malarial  fevers  in  the  autumn  months.  A 
municipality  has  recently  been  established.  The  town  contains 
the  Sadr  and  Lady  Dufferin  Hospitals,  and  the  Lady  Curzon 
Training  School  for  midwives  and  nurses,  opened  in  1906. 
The  Victoria  Girls’  School  was  opened  in  the  same  year. 

Pinjatir  Village. — Head-quarters  of  the  Pinjaur  tahsil  and 
nizamat^  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  30°  48'  N.  and 
76°  59'  E.,  3 miles  from  Kalka  on  the  Simla  road,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Koshallia  and  Jhajhra,  two  tributaries  of  the 
Ghaggar.  Population  (1901),  812.  The  name  is  a corruption 
of  Panchapura,  and  the  place  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
being  mentioned  by  Abu  Rihan  in  1030.  In  1254  it  formed 
part  of  the  territory  of  Sirmur,  which  was  ravaged  by  Nasir-ud- 
dln  Mahmud,  king  of  Delhi.  It  was  the  fief  of  Fidai  Khan, 
foster-brother  of  Alamgir,  and  the  Raja  of  Sirmur  recovered  it 
in  1675  from  the  son  of  its  former  holder,  a Hindu.  Fidai 
Khan  laid  out  the  beautiful  gardens,  which  still  remain. 
Wrested  from  the  Muhammadans  by  a Hindu  official  who 
made  himself  master  of  Mani  Majra,  it  was  taken  by  Patiala  in 
1769  after  a desperate  siege,  in  which  the  attacking  force, 
though  reinforced  from  Hindur,  Kahlur,  and  Sirmur,  suffered 
severely.  There  are  extensive  Hindu  remains  and  fragments 
of  an  ancient  Sanskrit  inscription  in  the  village.  Bourquin, 
Sindhia’s  partisan  leader,  dismantled  the  fort  about  1793.  The 
village  has  a dispensary  and  a police  station,  and  is  famous 
for  its  sacred  tank,  Dharamandal  or  Dharachettra. 

Samana. — Town  in  the  Bhawanigarh  iahsi/,  Karmgarh 
nizdmat^  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  30°  9'  N.  and 
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76°  15'  E.,  17  miles  south-west  of  Patiala  town,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a metalled  road.  Population  (1901),  10,209. 
It  is  a well-built  town,  with  many  handsome  houses.  Samana 
is  a place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  tradition  ascribes  its 
foundation  to  the  fugitives  of  the  Samanid  dynasty  of  Persia, 
on  the  site  of  a still  older  Naranjan  Khera  or  Ratangarh.  Fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Muhammadan  historians  as  a fief 
of  Delhi,  it  surrendered,  with  Sarsuti,  Kuhram,  and  Hansi, 
to  Muhammad  of  Ghor  after  his  defeat  of  PrithwT  Raj  in 
1192,  and  became  an  apanage  of  Kutb-ud-din  Aibak.  Under 
jNIuhammad  bin  Tughlak  we  read  that  the  tribes  round 
Samana,  driven  to  despair  by  his  exactions,  fled  to  the  woods. 
But  under  the  beneficent  rule  of  Firoz  Shah  III  the  tract 
recovered  its  prosperity,  and  became  the  scene  of  important 
events  in  subsequent  reigns.  Under  Jahangir  it  possessed  a 
thriving  colony  of  weavers  who  supplied  the  emperor  with  fine 
cloth,  and  whose  descendants  still  own  part  of  the  town  b 
Banda  Bairagi  sacked  the  place  in  1708.  It  has  now  few 
manufactures,  but  contains  an  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school, 
a police  station,  and  a dispensary. 

Sanaur. — Town  in  the  PatiMa  tahsil^  Karmgarh  nhdmat, 
Patiala  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  30°  18'  N.  and  76°  31'  E., 
4 miles  south-east  of  Patiala  town.  Population  (1901),  8,580. 
It  is  a place  of  some  antiquity ; and  in  the  reign  of  Babar, 
Malik  BahTud-din,  the  Khokhar,  became  the  chief  of  Sanaur 
with  84  circumjacent  villages,  whence  the  pargana  was  known 
as  the  Chaurasi.  In  1748  it  was  conquered  by  Ala  Singh, 
Raja  of  Patiala,  who  founded  his  new  capital  of  Patiala  in  its 
neighbourhood.  It  has  a considerable  trade  in  agricultural 
produce,  but  is  decaying  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  Patiala.  The 
town  has  an  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school  and  a police 
station. 

Sirhind  Town  (Sahrind). — Town  in  the  Fatehgarh  or 
Sirhind  tahsll^  Amargarh  nizdmat,  Patiala  State,  Punjab, 
situated  in  30°  38'  N.  and  76°  27'  E.,  on  the  North-Western 
Railway.  A mono-rail  tramway,  opened  in  February,  1907, 
runs  from  the  railway  station  to  Basi,  5 miles  distant.  Popu- 
lation (1901),  5,415.  The  spelling  Sirhind  is  modern  and  due 
to  a fanciful  derivation  from  sir-Hind,  the  ‘head  of  India,’ 
due  to  its  strategic  position.  Sahrind  is  said  to  mean  the  ‘ lion 

^ As  early  as  1621  the  East  India  Company  sent  factors  to  Samana,  to 
purchase  calicoes  known  by  the  name  of  ‘ semianoes,’  at  the  price  of  from 
Rs.  2\  to  Rs,  4^  per  piece.  W.  Foster,  The  Early  E'actories  in  India 
(1906;. 
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forest/  but  one  tradition  assigns  its  foundation  to  Sahir  Rao,  a 
ruler  of  Lahore,  i66th  in  descent  from  Krishna ; and  Firishta 
implies  that  it  was  the  eastern  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Jaipal, 
the  Brahman  king  of  Ohind,  but  it  has  been  confused  by 
historians  with  Bhatinda  or  Tabarhind.  It  became  a fief  of 
Delhi  after  the  Muhammadan  conquest.  Refounded  in  the 
reign  of  Firoz  Shah  III  at  the  behest  of  the  Saiyid  Jalal-ud-dln 
of  Bokhto,  the  Ilr  or  spiritual  guide  of  that  king,  it  became  in 
1361  the  capital  of  a new  district,  formed  by  dividing  the  old 
fief  (sMM)  of  Samana.  Firoz  Shah  dug  a canal  from  the 
Sutlej,  and  this  is  now  said  to  be  the  channel  which  flows  past 
the  town.  Sirhind  continued  to  be  an  important  stronghold 
of  the  Delhi  empire.  In  1415  Khizr  Khan,  the  first  Saiyid 
ruler  of  Delhi,  nominated  his  son,  the  Malik-ush-Shark,  Malik 
Mubarak,  governor  of  Firozpur  and  Sirhind,  wdth  Malik  Sadhu 
Nadira  as  his  deputy.  In  1416  the  latter  was  murdered  by 
Tughan  Rais  and  other  Turks,  but  Zirak  Khan,  the  governor 
of  Samana,  suppressed  the  revolt  in  the  following  year.  In 
1420  Khizr  Khan  defeated  the  insurgent  Sarang  Khan  at 
Sirhind,  then  under  the  governorship  of  Malik  Sultan  Shah 
Lodi,  and  it  was  here  that  Malik  Bahlol  Lodi  assumed  the  title 
of  Sultan  in  1451.  Under  the  Mughal  sovereigns  Sirhind  w^as 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  the  empire,  and  is  said  to 
have  contained  360  mosques,  tombs,  sarais,  and  wells.  Its 
ruins  commence  about  a mile  from  the  railway  station,  and 
extend  for  several  miles.  In  1704  Bazid  Khan,  governor 
of  Sirhind,  bricked  up  alive  in  the  town  Fateh  Singh  and 
Zorawar  Singh,  sons  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh,  whence  the  place 
is  to  this  day  held  accursed  by  the  Sikhs.  In  1708  Banda 
Bairagi  sacked  Sirhind  and  killed  Bazid  Khan.  Ahmad  Shah 
Durrani  appointed  Zain  Khan  Subahddr  of  Sirhind  in  1761; 
but  in  December,  1763,  the  Sikhs  attacked  the  place  and  killed 
Zain  Khan  at  Manhera,  a village  close  by,  and  the  adjacent 
country  fell  into  the  hands  of  Raja  Ala  Singh.  The  oldest 
buildings  are  two  fine  double-domed  tombs,  traditionally 
known  as  those  of  the  Master  and  the  Disciple,  belonging  pro- 
bably to  the  fourteenth  century.  The  tomb  of  Bahlol  Lodi’s 
daughter,  who  died  in  1497,  also  exists.  Shah  Zaman  of 
Kabul  was  buried  in  a graveyard  of  great  sanctity  near  the 
town.  The  town  contains  an  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school 
and  a police  post. 

Sunam  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  tahsll  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Karmgarh  ?tizdmat,  Patiala  State,  Punjab,  situated 
in  30°  8'  N,  and  75°  52'  E.,  43  miles  south-west  of  Patiala 
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town,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a metalled  road,  on  the 
Ludhiana-Jakhal  branch  of  the  North-W^estern  Railway.  Popu- 
lation (1901),  10,069.  town  has  little  local  trade,  but  the 

construction  of  the  railway  will  probably  revive  the  decaying 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  for  which  it  used  to  be  famous. 

Though  now  of  little  importance,  Sunam  played  a great  part  in 
the  history  of  the  Punjab  after  the  Muhammadan  invasions, 
and  AlberOni  mentions  it  as  famous  before  that  period.  The 
ancient  town,  called  Surajpur,  stood  near  the  Surajkund,  or 
‘ pool  of  the  Sun,’  and  traces  of  it  still  remain.  Firoz  Shah 
brought  a canal  to  the  town.  In  1398  Timur  attacked  it,  and, 
though  it  appears  again  ^ as  a dependency  of  Sirhind  under 
Akbar,  it  never  regained  its  old  importance.  The  modern  town 
lies  on  the  site  of  the  fort  of  Sunam  about  a mile  away.  The 
town  has  an  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school,  a police  station, 
and  dispensary. 

Jind  State. — One  of  the  Phiilkian  States,  Punjab.  The  Boun- 
State  has  a total  area  of '1,332^  square  miles,  and  comprises 
three  distinct  tracts,  corresponding  to  its  three  tahsils  of  and  hill 
Sangrur,  Jind,  and  Dadri.  The  first,  in  which  lies  Sangrur,  and  river 
the  present  capital  of  the  State,  is  interspersed  among  the 
territories  of  the  other  Phiilkian  States,  Patiala  and  Nabha ; 
the  Jind  tahsll^  to  the  south-east  of  Sangrur,  is  almost 

entirely  surrounded  by  the  British  Districts  of  Karnal,  Delhi, 
and  Rohtak ; while  on  the  south  of  it,  and  separated  from 
it  by  Rohtak  District,  lies  the  tahsll  of  Dadri.  Sangrur  lies  in 
the  great  natural  tract  known  as  the  Jangal;  Jind  is  in  the 
Bangar  and  includes  a part  of  Kurukshetra,  the  sacred  land 
of  the  Hindus ; and  Dadri  lies  partly  in  the  Bagar,  the  desert 
on  the  Rajputana  border,  and  partly  in  Hariana.  No  great 
river  traverses  the  State;  but  the  Choya  torrent  passes  through 
Sangrur,  and  a still  smaller  stream,  the  JhambuwMi,  and  the 
Ghaggar  river  also  enter  that  tahsll.  In  Dadri  a few  villages 
are  fertilized  by  the  Dohan,  a seasonal  torrent  which  rises  in 
Jaipur  State  and  loses  itself  in  Rohtak  District.  With  the 
exception  of  some  low  hills,  outliers  of  the  Aravalli  system,  in 
the  Dadri  tahsll,  the  State  consists  of  level  plains  whose 
monotony  is  broken  only  in  Sangrur  by  shifting  sandhills. 

The  flora  corresponds  (as  regards  the  older  parts  of  the  Flora  and 
State)  with  that  of  Karnal  and  Rohtak;  in  the  territories  of 

^ These  figures  do  not  agree  with  the  area  given  in  Table  III  of  the 
article  on  the  Punjab,  and  in  the  population  table  on  p.  316  of  this  article, 
which  is  the  area  as  returned  in  1901,  the  year  of  the  latest  Census.  They  are 
taken  from  later  returns. 
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Climate 

and 

rainfall. 


History. 


Gurgaon  it  is  identical  with  the  adjoining  tracts  of  North- 
Eastern  Rajputana.  The  fauna  is  much  the  same  as  in  the 
Patiala  plains. 

Owing  to  the  scattered  character  of  the  State,  the  climate 
is  not  uniform.  The  Jlnd  tahsll  is  moist  and  unhealthy ; 
Dadri  is  dry,  sandy,  and  healthy ; and  Sangrur  possesses  the 
same  characteristics  in  a less  degree.  The  rainfall  is  heaviest 
in  Sangrur,  where  it  averages  17  inches  a year,  while  Jind 
receives  about  12  inches.  DMri  has  the  lowest  rainfall, 
10  inches,  and  is  the  tract  most  subject  to  drought,  the  two 
other  tahslls  being  now  protected  against  famine  by  canals. 

The  history  of  Jlnd  as  a separate  State  dates  from  1763,  in 
which  year  the  confederate  Sikhs  captured  Sirhind  town  from 
the  governor  to  whom  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  had  entrusted  it, 
and  partitioned  the  old  Mughal  province.  The  Raja  of  Jlnd 
is  descended  from  Sukh  Chain,  a grandson  of  Phul,  the 
ancestor  of  all  the  Phulkian  families,  who  had  previously 
been  a mere  rural  notable.  On  Sukh  Chain’s  death  in  1751 
BalanwMi,  which  he  had  founded,  fell  to  Alam  Singh  his 
eldest  son,  Badrukhan  to  his  second  son  Gajpat  Singh,  and 
Dyalpura  to  Bulaki.  On  Alam  Singh’s  death  in  1754 
Balanwali  also  passed  to  Gajpat  Singh,  who  was  the  most 
adventurous  of  the  three  brothers,  and  in  1755  conquered 
the  impehal  larganas  of  Jlnd  and  Safidon  and  overran  Panipat 
and  Karnal,  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  them.  In 
1766  Gajpat  Singh  made  Jind  town  his  capital.  Nevertheless 
he  remained  a vassal  of  the  Delhi  empire  and  continued  to 
pay  tribute,  obtaining  in  return  in  1772  an  imperial  farmdn 
which  gave  him  the  title  of  Raja.  In  1774,  in  consequence 
of  a quarrel  with  the  Raja  of  Nabha,  he  attacked  Amloh, 
Bhadson,  and  Sangrur,  which  were  in  the  Nabha  territories ; 
and  though  he  was  compelled  by  the  Raja  of  Patiala  to 
relinquish  the  first  two  places,  he  succeeded  in  retaining  the 
last,  which  has  ever  since  remained  part  of  the  Jlnd  State.  In 
the  next  year,  the  Delhi  government  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  Jind ; but  the  Phulkian  chiefs  combined  to  resist  the 
attack,  which  was  repulsed.  Gajpat  Singh  built  a fort  at  Jind 
in  1775,  soon  after  this  joined  the  Raja  of  Patiala  in  an 
invasion  of  Rohtak ; but  the  Mughal  power  was  strong  enough 
to  compel  them  to  give  up  most  of  their  conquests,  though 
Jmd  retained  Panjgirain.  Again,  in  1870,  the  allies  marched 
on  Meerut,  but  were  defeated,  and  Gajpat  Singh  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Muhammadan  general,  his  release  being 
secured  only  by  payment  of  a heavy  ransom.  He  died  in 
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1789,  and  was  succeeded  by  two  sons — Bhag  Singh,  who 
inherited  the  title  of  Raja  with  the  territories  of  Jind  and 
Safidon ; and  Bhup  Singh,  who  obtained  Badrukhan. 

Raja  Bhag  Singh  shrewdly  held  aloof  from  the  combination 
against  the  British ; and  when  Sindhia’s  power  in  Northern 
India  was  ultimately  broken.  Lord  Lake  rewarded  him  by 
confirming  his  title  in  the  Gohana  estates  which  had  previously 
been  farmed  to  him  by  the  Marathas.  He  afterwards  accom- 
panied Lord  Lake  as  far  as  th-e  Beas  in  his  pursuit  of  Jaswant 
Rao  Holkar,  and  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Maharaja  Ranjit 
Singh,  who  was  the  son  of  his  sister  Raj  Kaur,  to  dissuade  him 
from  assisting  the  fugitive, prince.  The  mission  was  successful. 
Holkar  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Punjab,  and  Bhag  Singh 
received  as  his  reward  the  pargana  of  Bawana  to  the  south- 
west of  Panipat.  The  history  of  Ranjit  Singh’s  interference  in 
the  Phulkian  States  has  been  given  in  the  article  on  Patiala. 
From  Ranjit  Singh,  Raja  Bhag  Singh  received  territory,  now 
included  in  Ludhiana  District,  comprising  Jandala,  Raikot, 
Bassian,  and  Jagraon.  He  died  in  1819  after  ruling  thirty-six 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fateh  Singh,  who  died 
in  1822.  Troublous  times  followed,  and  Sangat  Singh,  who 
succeeded  his  father  Fateh  Singh,  was  obliged  for  a period  to 
desert  his  capital.  He  died  childless  in  1834;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  succession  was  finally  settled  in  1837,  when  Sarup 
Singh  of  Bazidpur,  a second  cousin  of  the  deceased  Raja,  was 
recognized  as  chief  of  all  the  territory  that  had  been  held  by 
his  great-grandfather,  Gajpat  Singh,  through  whom  he  derived 
his  title.  The  territory  to  which  he  thus  succeeded  consisted 
of  Jind  proper  and  nine  other  parganas^  containing  322  villages, 
with  a revenue  of  Rs.  2,36,000,  while  the  acquisitions  of  the 
chiefs  subsequent  to  Gajpat  Singh,  comprising  territory  yielding 
Rs.  1,82,000,  were  resumed  by  the  British  Government. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Sikh  War  the  Raja  of  Jind 
was  in  close  alliance  with  PatiMa  against  Raja  Deoindar  Singh 
of  Nabha.  His  attitude  to  the  British  Government,  however, 
was  anything  but  friendly  in  1845,  until  a timely  fine  recalled 
him  to  his  allegiance.  In  the  first  Sikh  War  his  conduct  was 
exemplary,  and  he  furnished  both  troops  and  supplies,  receiving 
in  reward  a grant  of  land  of  the  annual  value  of  Rs.  3,000, 
while  the  fine  of  the  previous  year  was  remitted.  Another 
grant,  yielding  Rs.  1,000,  was  shortly  afterwards  added,  in 
consideration  of  the  abolition  of  the  State  transit  dues.  In 
1847  the  Raja  received  a sanad  by  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment engaged  never  to  demand  from  him  or  his  successors 
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tribute  or  revenue,  or  commutation  in  lieu  of  troops ; the  Raja 
on  his  part  promised  to  aid  the  British  with  all  his  resources  in 
case  of  war,  to  maintain  the  military  roads,  and  to  suppress  saS, 
slave-dealing,  and  infanticide  in  his  territories.  When  the 
second  Sikh  War  broke  out.  Raja  Sarup  Singh  offered  to  lead 
his  troops  in  person  to  join  the  army  at  Lahore.  In  the  crisis 
of  1857  he  rendered  most  valuable  assistance.  He  occupied 
the  cantonment  of  Karnal  with  800  men,  and  held  the  ferry 
over  the  Jumna  at  Baghpat,  20  miles  north  of  Delhi,  thus 
enabling  the  Meerut  force  to  join  Sir  H.  Barnard’s  column. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Alipur,  but  at  the  end  of  June 
was  compelled  to  pay  a flying  visit  to  Jlnd,  as  the  rebels  of 
Hansi,  Rohtak,  and  Hissar  had  induced  some  of  his  villages 
to  revolt.  He  returned  to  Delhi  on  September  9,  and  his  con- 
tingent took  a prominent  part  in  the  final  assault  on  the  city. 
He  was  further  active  throughout  in  sending  supplies  to  the 
besieging  force,  and  in  keeping  open  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation and  preserving  order  in  the  districts  adjoining  his  State. 
After  the  fall  of  Delhi  he  sent  200  men  with  General  Van 
Cortlandt  to  Hansi,  and  no  more  with  Colonel  R.  Lawrence 
to  Jhajjar,  while  250  remained  to  garrison  Rohtak.  These 
splendid  services  received  a fitting  reward  in  the  grant  of  the 
Dadri  territory,  covering  nearly  600  square  miles,  forfeited  for 
disloyalty  by  the  Nawab  of  BahMurgarh.  This  territory  now 
yields  a revenue  of  over  2 lakhs.  He  also  received  13  villages, 
assessed  at  Rs.  1,38,000,  in  the  Kularan  pargana,  close  to 
Sangrur,  where  the  Raja  now  has  his  capital,  and  a house  at 
Delhi,  valued  at  Rs.  6,000.  His  salute  was  raised  to  eleven 
guns ; and,  like  the  other  Phulkian  chiefs,  he  received  a sanad 
granting  him  the  power  of  adoption  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
natural  heirs,  and  legalizing  the  appointment  of  a successor  by 
the  two  other  Phulkian  chiefs,  in  concert  with  the  Political 
Agent,  in  the  event  of  the  Raja  dying  without  male  issue 
and  without  adopting  a successor. 

Raja  Sarup  Singh  died  in  1864.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  RaghubTr  Singh,  who  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  his 
father.  Immediately  after  his  installation  he  was  called  upon 
to  put  down  a serious  insurrection  in  the  newly-acquired 
territory  of  Dadri.  The  people  objected  to  the  new  revenue 
assessment,  which  had  been  based  upon  the  British  system, 
though  the  rates  were  much  heavier  than  those  prevailing  in 
the  neighbouring  British  Districts.  Fifty  villages  broke  out 
in  open  revolt,  but  Raja  Raghubir  Singh  lost  no  time  in  hurry- 
ing to  the  scene  of  the  disturbances  with  about  2,000  men  of 
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all  arms.  The  village  of  Charki,  where  the  ringleaders  of  the 
rebellion  had  entrenched  themselves,  was  carried  by  assault, 
and  within  six  weeks  of  the  outbreak  the  country  was  again 
perfectly  quiet.  The  Raja  rendered  prompt  assistance  to  the 
British  Government  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ktika  outbreak 
in  1872  ; and  when  the  second  Afghan  War  broke  out  in  1878, 
the  British  Government  accepted  his  offer  of  a contingent, 
which  rendered  useful  service  on  the  line  of  communications. 

As  a reward  the  honorary  title  of  Raja-i-Rajgan  was  conferred 
on  the  Raja  of  Jmd  in  perpetuity.  An  offer  of  assistance  in 
the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882  was  declined,  with  a suitable 
recognition  of  the  Raja’s,  loyalty.  Raja  Raghublr  Singh  was 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  prosperity,  material 
and  otherwise,  of  his  people.  He  rebuilt  the  town  of  Sangrur, 
modelling  it  largely  on  Jsiipur,  and  made  many  improvements 
at  Jlnd,  Dadri,  and  Safidon.  It  is  largely  owing  to  his  efforts 
that  jTnd  is  to-day  the  first  of  the  Phulklan  States  as  regards 
artistic  manufactures.  He  died  in  1887,  leaving  a grandson, 

Ranbir  Singh,  to  succeed  him.  Raja  Ranbir  Singh  was  only 
eight  years  old  at  his  accession,  and  a Gouncil  of  Regency  was 
appointed  to  carry  on  the  administration  until  he  attained 
majority.  Full  powers  were  given  him  in  November,  1899,  in 
a darbdr  held  at  Sangrur. 

The  southern  portion  of  Kurukshetra  lies  within  the  Archaeo- 
boundaries  of  the  State,  but  the  antiquities  of  the  tract  have 
never  been  properly  explored.  There  are  several  old  buildings 
and  tanks,  especially  in  and  around  Safidon,  for  which  an 
antiquity  is  claimed  coeval  with  the  events  of  the  Mahabharata. 

The  State  contains  7 towns  and  439  villages,  and  its  popu-  The 
lation  at  the  last  three  enumerations  was:  (1881)  249,862, 

(1891)  284,560,  and  (1901)  282,003.  The  decrease  of  2 per 
cent,  during  the  last  decade  was  due  to  famine,  which  caused 
considerable  emigration  from  Dadri.  It  is  divided  into  two 
7iizdmats  or  administrative  districts  : Sangrur,  which  comprises 
the  tahsll  of  that  name  ; and  JInd,  divided  into  the  two  tahsils 
of  Jmd  and  Dadri.  Their  head-quarters  are  at  Sangrur  and 
Jlnd  respectively.  The  principal  towns  are  Sangrur,  the 
modern  capital,  JInd,  the  former  capital,  Safidon,  Dadri, 
and  Kaliana. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  chief  statistics  of 
population  in  1901. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  population  are  Hindus,  only 
10*6  per  cent,  being  Sikhs,  though  the  State  is  one  of  the 
principal  Sikh  States  in  the  Punjab.  The  remainder  are 
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Muhammadans  (nearly  14  per  cent.),  with  a few  Jains  in  the 
Dadri  tahsil.  The  majority  of  the  people  speak  Bangru,  or 
its  kindred  dialects  of  Bagri  and  Ahirwati,  Punjabi  being 
only  spoken  in  the  Sangriir  tahsil. 


'Tahsil. 

Area  in  square 

miles. 

Number  of 

Population. 

Population  per 

square  mile. 

Percentage  of 

variation  in 

population  be- 

tween 1891 
and  1901. 

Number  of 

persons  able 

to  read  and 

write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

.Sangrur  . 

242 

2 

95 

64,681 

267 

-t-  8.6 

3)142 

Jind 

464 

2 

163 

124)954 

269 

-H  0.9 

2,679 

Dadri 

562 

3 

181 

92,368 

164 

- 8.7 

2,008 

State  total 

1,268 

7 

439 

282,003 

222 

— 0.9 

7,829 

Note. — The  figures  for  the  areas  of  tahstls  are  taken  from  revenue  returns.  The 
total  area  of  the  State  is  that  given  in  the  Census  Report. 
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More  than  33  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Jats,  the  Sidhu 
tribe,  to  which  the  ruling  family  belongs,  being  strong  in 
Sangrur  and  the  Sheoran  in  Dadri.  Rajputs  and  Ahirs  also 
form  important  castes  in  DMri.  The  latter  are  exclusively 
Hindus.  About  66  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  dependent 
on  agriculture.  A branch  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Mission  is  established  at  Sangrur ; and  80  Christians,  mostly 
members  of  the  railway  community  at  Jmd,  were  enumerated 
in  the  State  in  1901. 

Dadri  tahsil  is  almost  devoid  of  irrigation,  and  its  conditions 
therefore  differ  completely  from  those  of  Sangrur  and  Jmd. 
Of  these,  Sangrur  is  now  commanded  by  the  Sirhind  Canal, 
and  its  agricultural  system  has  in  consequence  undergone 
great  changes,  being  now  superior  to  that  of  Jind.  Formerly 
an  arid  tract  with  sparse  cultivation,  its  virgin  soil  has  been 
rendered  cultivable  by  the  canal.  Jmd  is  irrigated  from  the 
Hansi  branch  of  the  older  Western  Jumna  Canal,  and  its  soil 
suffers  both  from  excess  of  moisture  and  from  exhaustion. 
Dadri  is  an  arid,  sandy  tract,  exposed  to  violent  dust-storms 
in  the  hot  season,  and  the  sowing  of  either  harvest  depends 
entirely  on  the  seasonal  rains. 

The  State  is  mostly  held  by  communities  of  small  peasant 
proprietors,  though  large  estates  cover  about  400  square  miles. 
The  table  on  the  next  page  gives  the  main  statistics  of  culti- 
vation in  1903-4,  areas  being  in  square  miles. 

In  Sangrur  and  Jind  the  principal  harvest  is  the  spring  crop, 
in  which  wheat  and  barley  and  gram,  mixed  with  mustard,  are 
grown,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane  (and  in  Sangrur  maize)  being 
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cultivated  for  the  autumn  harvest.  In  Dadri  wheat  is  rarely 
sown  except  on  lands  irrigated  from  wells,  and  the  main  har- 
vest is  in  the  autumn,  when  millet  is  the  staple  crop.  Pulses 
are  sown  with  millet,  which  is  also  grown  to  some  extent  in 
Jlnd.  Gram  is  the  staple  spring  crop. 


Tahsll. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrig;ated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Sangrur  .... 

252 

203 

71 

3.^ 

Jind  .... 

489 

386 

77 

38 

Dadri  .... 

59^ 

238 

14 

39 

Total 

D332 

« 

oc 

162 

I I 2 

In  the  Jind  tahsll  rent  is  taken  either  in  cash  or  by  division 
of  produce.  Cash  rents  vary  from  Rs.  1-3-3  1-9-3  ^^r 

unirrigated  land,  while  for  irrigated  land  Rs.  4-12-9  is  paid 
on  cotton  and  double  that  amount  on  sugar-cane.  Where  the 
less  valuable  irrigated  crops  are  grown,  rent  is  paid  in  kind, 
the  landlord  taking  one-fourth  of  the  produce.  In  the  Dadri 
tahsll^  kind  rents  are  very  rare.  From  R.  0-12-9  to  Rs.  3 per 
acre  is  paid  for  unirrigated  land,  and  Rs.  4 or  Rs.  5 for  land 
watered  from  wells.  In  the  Sangrur  tahsll  rent  is  taken  by 
division  of  crops.  The  rates  are  the  same  as  in  the  Jind  tahsll. 
The  extension  of  railways  has  tended  to  equalize  the  prices 
of  grain  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

Apart  from  the  extension  of  canals,  the  State  has  since  1891 
advanced  Rs.  8,000  for  the  construction  of  wells  for  irrigation 
and  drinking  purposes,  and  nearly  Rs.  16,000  more  has  been 
provided  from  village  funds.  There  is  a State  bank  in  each 
tahsll.,  by  which  advances  are  made  at  half  the  ordinary  rates 
of  interest.  The  cultivated  area  increased  by  4-5  per  cent, 
between  1881  and  1901,  but  there  is  little  room  for  further 
extension. 

Dadri,  which  lies  close  to  Hariana,  is  the  main  cattle-breed- 
ing tract,  the  animals  resembling  the  famous  Hariana  breed. 
Camels  are  also  reared  by  the  Rahbarls  in  this  tahsll,  and 
used  both  for  ploughing  and  carrying,  as  well  as  for  riding.  A 
good  type  of  milch-buffalo  is  found  in  Jind.  The  State  main- 
tains three  Reserves  in  which  grazing  is  allowed  on  payment. 

The  State  owns  7-6  per  cent,  of  the  Sirhind  Canal.  Of  the 
total  area  cultivated  in  1903-4,  162  square  miles,  or  more  than 
13  per  cent.,  were  classed  as  irrigated.  Of  this  area,  37  square 
miles  were  irrigated  from  wells,  12 1 from  canals,  and  4 from 
streams.  There  are  2,292  masonry  wells  in  use,  besides  289 
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unbricked  wells,  lever  wells,  and  water-lifts.  Wells  are  virtually 
confined  to  Sangrur  and  Dadri,  as  the  cost  of  making  them 
is  prohibitive  in  the  Jind  iahsiL  The  bucket  and  rope  are 
commonly  used,  but  a few  Persian  wheels  are  found  in  one 
part  of  the  State.  In  1903-4,  27  square  miles  were  irrigated 
from  the  Sirhind  Canal  and  4 from  the  Ghaggar  river  and  other 
streams  in  Sangrur,  while  in  the  Jmd  tahsll  the  Western  Jumna 
Canal  irrigated  60  square  miles.  The  Hansi  and  Butana 
branches  of  the  Western  Jumna  Canal  were  managed  by  the 
British  Government  prior  to  1888.  In  that  year,  however,  an 
agreement  was  made  by  which  the  State  took  over  distributaries 
irrigating  60,000  acres  on  payment  of  Rs.  1,20,000,  less  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  &c.,  giving  a net  amount  of  about 
Rs.  1,05,500  a year  payable  to  Government.  The  State  is  also 
allowed  to  irrigate  10,000  acres  free  of  water  rate,  if  there 
is  a sufficient  supply  of  water  in  the  canal.  The  Bhiwani 
branch,  still  under  British  management,  irrigates  about  2,300 
acres  in  this  tahsll^  for  which  the  State  pays  the  water  rates  fixed 
for  British  villages,  plus  50  per  cent,  in  lieu  of  owner’s  rate. 

The  only  forests  are  the  three  Reserves  already  mentioned. 
These  are  called  btrs  and  have  an  area  of  2,623  acres.  While 
yielding  an  income  of  over  Rs.  2,000  in  normal  years,  they  also 
form  valuable  fodder  reserves  for  the  cattle  in  time  of  famine. 

The  State  contains  no  mines  or  minerals,  with  the  exception 
of  stone  and  kankar  quarries  and  saltpetre,  the  last  of  which 
yields  a revenue  of  nearly  Rs.  15,000.  Stone  is  quarried  in 
the  Dadri  tahsll^  but  most  of  it  is  used  locally. 

The  only  industries  of  any  importance  are  the  manufacture 
of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  leathern  and  wood-work,  country 
cloth,  and  rude  pottery.  The  towns  of  Sangrur  and  Dadri  are 
noted  for  their  leathern  goods,  shoes,  harness,  and  well-gear ; 
and  in  the  former  good  furniture  of  English  pattern  is  made. 
In  the  Sangrur  tahsll  embroidery  is  done  by  women  for  local 
sale  and  some  of  it  is  exported.  There  is  some  turnery  at 
Dadri.  The  only  factory  is  a cotton-ginning  and  pressing 
steam  factory  at  Jind  town,  which  in  1903-4  gave  employment 
to  120  persons. 

Large  quantities  of  grain  are  exported  through  Sangrur, 
Jind,  and  Dadri.  Other  exports  are  cotton,  ghl^  and  oilseeds, 
while  the  chief  imports  are  refined  sugar  and  cotton  cloth. 

The  Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal  Railway  was  opened  in  1901, 
the  State  finding  four-fifths  of  the  capital  for  its  construction. 
It  connects  Sangrur,  the  capital,  with  Dhuri  Junction  on  the 
Rajpura-Bhatinda  branch  of  the  North-Western  Railway  and 
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with  Jakhal  Junction  on  the  Southern  Punjab  Railway,  and  is 
managed  by  the  North-Western  Railway  in  return  for  55  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  earnings.  The  Southern  Punjab  Railway 
has  three  stations  in  the  Jind  tahsll,  and  the  Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway  two  in  Dadri.  Sangrur  is  also  connected  by  metalled 
roads  with  Dhuri  and  Patiala,  and  with  Jlnd  by  a partially 
metalled  road.  The  State  contains  42  miles  of  metalled 
roads  and  19 1 miles  of  unmetalled  roads.  The  postal  and 
telegraphic  arrangements  are  similar  to  those  in  Patiala. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Punjab,  the  State  suffered  Famine, 
from  the  famines  of  1783,  1803,  1812,  1824,  and  1833.  That 
of  1 860-1  also  affected  the  State,  especially  the  DMri  tahsll,  and 
half  a year’s  revenue  was  remitted,  advances  for  the  purchase 
of  cattle  and  seed  being  also  given.  In  1869-70  a fodder 
famine  caused  great  losses  of  cattle,  and  a fifth  of  the  revenue 
was  remitted  in  the  Jind  tahszl^  advances  being  also  made  in 
Dadri.  In  1877-8  the  scarcity  was  more  severe  and  was  met 
by  loans  from  the  State  banks.  In  1883-4  a fodder  famine 
again  caused  great  loss  of  cattle,  and  revenue  was  largely 
suspended.  In  1896  famine  reappeared,  and  Rs.  27,500  was 
allotted  for  relief  works,  7,000  maunds  of  grain  were  distributed 
as  advances  for  seed,  and  Rs.  3,000  spent  in  charitable  relief ; 
and  though  the  scarcity  w^as  intensified  in  1897,  the  losses  were 
not  severe.  In  1899  the  crops  failed  again  before  the  people 
had  had  time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  preceding 
famine.  Two  months  after  the  opening  of  relief  works  in 
October,  1899,  it  was  resolved  to  concentrate  the  famine- 
stricken  people  on  the  Ludhiana-Dhuri- Jakhal  Railway.  The 
highest  daily  average  (1,260)  w^as  reached  in  March,  1900. 

Works  were  not  closed  until  December,  1900,  and  the  total 
expenditure  on  them  exceeded  Rs.  40,000.  Poorhouses  were 
also  opened  and  relief  given  privately  at  a cost  of  nearly 
Rs.  23,000,  excluding  the  expenditure  on  additional  dispensaries 
and  the  relief  of  immigrants.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  famine, 

Rs.  1,58,000  was  advanced  to  the  people  for  the  purchase 
of  cattle  and  seed,  bringing  up  the  total  expenditure  incurred 
by  the  State  to  Rs.  2,27,000. 

The  Agent  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab  for  Adminis- 
Jind  is  the  Political  Agent  for  the  Phulkian  States  and  Baha-  tration. 
walpur,  who  resides  at  Patiala.  The  administration  of  the  State 
is  divided  between  four  departments.  Foreign  affairs  and 
education  are  controlled  by  the  foreign  minister.  The  Dlwan 
controls  finance,  excise,  and  revenue  ; the  Bakhshi  Khana  under 
the  commander-in-chief  is  responsible  for  the  army  and  the 
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police,  and  the  Adalatl  or  minister  of  justice  for  civil  and 
criminal  justice.  The  heads  of  these  departments  sitting 
together  form  a State  Council  known  as  the  Sadr  A/d,  to  which 
each  of  the  ministers  individually  is  subordinate.  The  Council 
again  is  controlled  by  the  Raja.  The  accountant-general’s 
office  was  established  in  1899.  For  administrative  purposes 
the  State  is  divided  into  two  nizdmats  and  three  tahslls.  Each 
iahsil  is  further  subdivided  into  police  circles,  the  Sangrur  tahsll 
containing  three,  Jind  and  Dadri  two  each.  Each  nizdmat 
is  administered  by  a ndzim^  under  whom  is  a tahsllddr  in 
each  tahsll. 

In  each  nizdmat  the  ndzim  and  tahsilddrs  exercise  judicial 
powers,  and  in  1899  a subdivisional  magistrate  was  appointed 
in  the  Dadri  tahsll.  The  ndzim  corresponds  roughly  to  a Dis- 
trict Magistrate,  and  from  his  decisions  appeals  lie  to  the  Sadr 
Addlat,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  AdffiatT.  Further  appeals 
lie  to  the  Sadr  Aid,  which  is  subordinate  to  the  Ijlds-i-Klids, 
or  court  of  the  Raja.  All  these  courts  exercise  both  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction.  The  Indian  Penal  Code  and  Criminal 
Procedure  Code  are  in  force  in  the  State,  with  certain 
modifications. 

The  principal  feudatory  is  the  Sardar  of  Badrukhan,  the 
representative  of  the  junior  branch  of  the  ruling  family.  The 
jdgir  is  worth  Rs.  8,843  annum,  and  is  subject  to  the 
usual  incidents  of  lapse  and  commutation.  The  Raja  of 
Nabha  is  a member  of  this  family. 

In  the  time  of  Raja  Gajpat  Singh  the  State  consisted  only  of 
the  four  parga?ias  of  Jmd,  Safidon,  Sangrur,  and  Balanwali, 
with  a revenue  of  about  3 lakhs.  Before  the  settlements  made 
by  Raja  Sarup  Singh,  a fluctuating  system  of  assessment  was  in 
vogue,  including  batai,  kankut,  and  cash  rates  fixed  on  the 
nature  of  crops.  The  settlements  were  made  in  different  years 
for  each  tahsll.  Between  1857  and  1866  a summary  settle- 
ment of  the  Sangrur  and  Jmd  tahslls  was  conducted,  resulting 
in  a total  demand  of  3-2  lakhs.  Shortly  after  this  a regular 
settlement  of  the  whole  State  was  made,  which  produced  a 
fixed  revenue  of  5-9  lakhs.  In  both  of  these  settlements  the 
batai  system  was  partly  continued.  Two  regular  settlements 
followed,  when  cash  rates  were  introduced  throughout.  The 
assessment  of  the  fourth  settlement  was  6-2  lakhs.  Revenue 
rates  on  unirrigated  land  vary  from  a minimum  of  R.  0-4-1 
in  Dadri  to  a maximum  of  Rs.  1-12-10  in  Sangrur,  and  on 
irrigated  land  from  a minimum  of  R.  0-6-1  in  Dadri  to  a 
maximum  of  Rs.  2—5-9  Sangrur. 
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The  collections  of  land  revenue  alone  and  of  total  revenue 
(including  cesses)  are  shown  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 
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Apart  from  land  revenue,  the  principal  sources  of  revenue, 
with  the  amounts  derived  from  each  in  1903-4,  are  as  follows  : 
canals  (2-5  lakhs),  railways  (i'2  lakhs),  and  stamps  (o-6  lakh). 

The  principal  heads  of  expenditure  are  army  (2*7  lakhs),  canals 
(i-2  lakhs),  public  works  (0-9  lakh),  police  (0-5  lakh),  and 
miscellaneous  (8-8  lakhs).* 

The  income  derived  from  excise  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  29,000.  Miscel- 
Liquor  is  distilled  on  preijiises  which  belong  to  the  State,  under  laneous 
the  supervision  of  State  officials,  and  still-head  duties  are  levied 
of  Rs.  2-8-0  per  proof  gallon  and  Rs.  2 per  gallon  of  25°  under 
proof.  The  arrangement  regarding  the  import  of  Malwa  opium 
is  similar  to  that  which  obtains  in  the  case  of  Patiala,  but  the 
quantity  allowed  to  Jind  at  the  lower  rate  never  exceeds  19 
chests.  The  duty  paid  on  this  opium  is  refunded  to  the  State, 
with  the  object  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  ofifcials 
in  the  suppression  of  smuggling.  The  import  of  opium 
from  Dadri  into  British  territory  is  prohibited.  The  contracts 
for  the  retail  sale  of  opium,  drugs,  and  liquor  are  auctioned, 
and  wholesale  licences  are  granted  on  payment  of  a fixed  fee. 

The  excise  arrangements  are  under  the  control  of  a Super- 
intendent, who  is  subordinate  to  the  Diwan. 

The  mint  is  controlled  by  the  State  treasurer,  but,  as  in  Cunency. 
the  case  of  Patiala,  coins  are  struck  only  on  special  occasions, 
and  these  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  current  coinage.  The 
Jind  rupee  bears  an  inscription  similar  to  that  on  the  Patiala 
rupee,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  struck  under  the  authority  of 
Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  k The  value  of  the  coin  is  about 
12  annas.  Gold  coins  are  also  struck. 

The  towns  of  Sangrur,  jTnd,  Safidon,  and  Dadri  have  Municipal, 
been  constituted  municipalities. 

The  expenditure  on  public  works  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  90,854  ; public 
and  the  principal  buildings  erected  by  the  department  since  works. 
1900  are  the  Ranbir  College,  the  RanbTr  Ganj,  the  Record 
Office,  and  the  Female  Hospital,  all  at  Sangrur. 

The  State  army  consists  of  a battalion  of  Imperial  Service  Army, 
infantry,  600  strong,  with  all  necessary  transport ; and  a 

^ See  p.  295. 
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local  force  of  220  cavalry,  560  infantry,  80  artillery,  and  16 
serviceable  guns. 

The  police  force  had,  in  1903-4,  a total  strength  of  405  of 
all  ranks,  and  the  village  watchmen  numbered  523.  The  police 
force  is  controlled  by  an  Inspector-General,  under  whom  there 
is  a Superintendent  for  each  of  the  three  fahslls,  and  a deputy- 
inspector  for  each  of  the  seven  police  stations.  The  principal 
jail  is  at  Sangrur.  It  has  accommodation  for  320  prisoners, 
and  is  managed  by  a ddroga  under  the  supervision  of  the 
AdalatT.  The  chief  jail  industries  are  printing,  weaving,  book- 
binding, and  the  making  of  darts  (cotton  carpets),  paper, 
webbing,  and  rope. 

In  1901  the  proportion  of  literate  persons  was  2-8  per  cent. 
(5  males  and  0-2  females).  The  number  of  pupils  under  in- 
struction was  602  in  1890-1,  791  in  1900-1,  and  730  in  1903-4. 
In  the  last  year  the  State  had  4 secondary  and  7 primary 
and  special  (public)  schools,  and  15  elementary  (private)  schools, 
with  3 girls  in  the  private  schools.  The  eleven  institutions 
classed  as  public  were  all  managed  by  the  Educational  depart- 
ment of  the  State.  The  existing  system  dates  from  1889,  wTen 
the  old  State  schools  at  Sangrur,  Jmd,  Dadri,  and  Safidon  were 
remodelled,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Punjab  Educational  department.  In  1894  the  school  at 
Sangrur  was  raised  to  the  status  of  a high  school,  and  in  1902 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  College  was  completed  at  that  town.  The 
expenditure  of  the  State  on  education  was  Rs.  9,300  in  1892-3 
and  Rs.  10,400  in  1903-4. 

The  State  contains  3 hospitals  and  6 dispensaries,  with 
accommodation  for  64  in-patients.  In  1903-4  the  number  of 
cases  treated  was  29,129,  of  whom  166  were  in-patients,  and  867 
operations  were  performed.  The  expenditure  was  Rs.  17,815. 
The  medical  department  is  in  charge  of  the  State  Medical 
officer. 

Vaccination,  which  is  compulsory  throughout  the  State,  is 
carried  out  by  a staff  of  four  vaccinators  under  an  inspector. 
In  1903-4  the  number  of  vaccinations  performed  was  4,752, 
representing  16-9  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

Revenue  survey  maps  were  prepared  for  each  tahsil  at  the 
first  settlement.  They  were  revised  during  the  second  and 
third  settlements,  and  during  the  fourth  settlement  a fresh 
survey  of  Jmd  and  Sangru  was  made  and  new  maps  were  pre- 
pared. For  the  Jmd  tahsil^  a map  on  the  4-inch  scale  was 
made.  The  first  trigonometrical  survey  w^as  made  between 
1847  and  1849,  and  maps  were  published  on  the  i-inch  and 
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2-inch  scales.  A 4-inch  map  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  States  was 
published  in  1863,  and  a revised  edition  of  it  in  1897.  The 
i-inch  maps  prepared  in  1847-9  were  revised  in  1886-92. 

[H.  A.  Rose,  ThuIIzicm  States  Gazetteer  (in  the  press)  ; 
T.  H.  Griffin,  The  Rajas  of  the  Punjab  (second  edition,  1873).] 

Sangrur  Nizamat. — Head-quarters  ?iizamat  or  adminis- 
trative district  and  tahsil  of  Jind  State,  Punjab,  lying  between 
30°  6'  and  30^^  21'  N.  and  75°  48'  and  76°  2 E.,  with  an  area 
of  252  square  miles.  It  comprises  several  scattered  pieces  of 
territory,  of  which  the  principal  fargana,  Sangrur,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  west  by  Patiala  and  Nabha,  and  on  the  east 
and  south  by  Patiala.  It  also  includes  the  ilakas  of  Kularan, 
Balanwali,  and  Bazidpur,  which  are  broken  up  into  six  de- 
tached areas.  The  population  in  1901  was  64,681,  compared 
with  59,521  in  1891.  ,The  nizamat  contains  two  towns, 
Sangrur,  the  head-quarters  and  capital  of  the  State  (popu- 
lation, 11,852),  and  Balanwali  (2,298)  : and  95  villages.  The 
land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  2-2  lakhs.  It 
lies  in  the  great  natural  tract  known  as  the  Jangal. 

Jind  Nizamat. — South-eastern  nizamat  or  administrative 
district  of  Jind  State,  Punjab,  lying  between  28°  24'  and 
29°  28'  N.  and  75°  55''  and  76°  48'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,080 
square  miles.  It  comprises  the  two  tahsils  of  Jind  and  Dadri. 
The  population  in  1901  was  217,322,  compared  with  225,039 
in  1891.  The  nizamat  contains  five  towns,  Jind,  the  head- 
quarters, SafIdon,  Dadri,  Kaliana,  and  Baund  ; and  344 
villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4 
to  4*7  lakhs. 

Jind  Tahsil. — Northern  tahsil  of  the  Jind  nizamat  and 
State,  Punjab,  lying  between  29°  2'  and  29°  28'  N.  and  76^  15' 
and  76°  48'  E.,  with  an  area  of  489  square  miles.  It  forms 
a compact  triangle,  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  British 
Districts  of  Karnal,  Delhi,  Rohtak,  and  Hissar,  while  on  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Narwana  tahsil  of  Patiala.  It 
lies  entirely  in  the  natural  tract  known  as  the  Bangar,  and 
includes  a part  of  the  Nardak  or  Kurukshetra,  the  sacred  land 
of  the  Hindus.  The  population  in  1901  was  124,954,  com- 
pared with  123,898  in  1891.  The  tahsil  contains  two  towns, 
JInd  (population,  8,047),  l^e  head-quarters,  and  SafIdon 
(4,832)  ; and  163  villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses 
amounted  in  1903-4  to  2-3  lakhs. 

Dadri  Tahsil. — Southern  tahsil  of  the  Jind  ?iizdmat  and 
State,  Punjab,  lying  between  28°  24'  and  28°  48'  N.  and  75°  55' 
and  76°  30'  E.,  with  an  area  of  591  square  miles.  It  forms 
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a compact  block  of  territory,  30  miles  long  by  23  broad,  south 
of  the  Jind  iahsil,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  British 
iahsil  of  Rohtak.  It  is  bordered  on  the  south  and  west  by 
Dujana  State,  the  Bawal  nizdmat  of  Nabha,  the  Mohindargarh 
nizdmat  of  Patiala,  and  the  Loharu  State,  while  on  the  west 
lies  the  British  District  of  Hissar,  and  on  the  east  that  of 
Rohtak.  It  lies  partly  in  Hariana,  and  partly  in  the  Bangar, 
a tract  of  sandy  soil,  interspersed  with  shifting  sandhills,  and 
has  a hot,  dry  climate,  being  exposed  to  violent  sand-storms 
from  the  Bikaner  desert  in  the  hot  season.  The  population  in 
1901  was  92,368,  compared  with  101,141  in  1891.  The  tahsll 
contains  three  towns,  Dadri  (population,  7,009),  the  head- 
quarters, Kaliana  (2,714),  and  Baund  (3,735);  and  181 
villages.  The  decrease  in  population  is  due  to  emigration 
caused  by  the  famines  of  1896-7  and  1899-1900.  The  land 
revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  2*4  lakhs. 

Dadri  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsll  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Jind  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  28°  35'  N.  and 
76°  20  E.,  87  miles  south-west  of  Delhi,  and  60  south  of 
Jind  town,  on  the  Rewari-Bhatinda  branch  of  the  Rajputana- 
Malwa  Railway.  Population  (1901),  7,009.  The  town,  which 
derives  its  name  from  dddar  ■=  ‘ frog,’  lies  in  a depression.  It 
is  said  to  be  an  ancient  place,  but  its  history  is  unknown.  In 
1857  it  was  governed  by  Nawab  Bahadur  Jang,  a relative  of 
the  Nawab  of  Jhajjar,  and  was  confiscated  for  his  disloyalty. 
It  was  then  conferred  on  the  Raja  of  Jind  as  a reward  for  his 
services  in  the  Mutiny.  A tank,  the  Someshwara,  and  other 
buildings  constructed  by  Sita  Ram,  treasurer  of  the  emperor 
Muhammad  Shah,  are  its  only  antiquities.  The  municipality 
has  an  income  of  Rs.  11,400,  chiefly  from  octroi.  Trade  was 
ruined  by  the  exactions  of  the  Jhajjar  Nawabs,  and  competition 
with  Bhiwani  has  prevented  its  recovery.  The  town  is  noted 
for  its  leathern  goods,  and  there  is  some  turnery. 

Jind  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  Jind  nizdmat  and  tahsll^ 
Jind  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  29°  20'  N.  and  76°  19''  E.,  on 
the  Southern  Punjab  Railway,  60  miles  south-east  of  Sangrur, 
the  modern  capital,  and  25  miles  north-west  of  Rohtak. 
Population  (1901),  8,047.  If  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
State  to  which  it  gave  its  name,  and  the  Rajas  of  Jind  are 
still  installed  here.  It  lies  in  the  holy  tract  of  Kurukshetra ; 
and  tradition  ascribes  its  foundation  to  the  Pandavas,  who 
built  a temple  here  to  Jainti  Devi,  the  ‘ goddess  of  victory,’ 
round  which  sprang  up  the  town  Jaintapuri,  since  corrupted 
into  Jind.  Of  little  importance  in  the  Muhammadan  period, 
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it  was  seized  by  Gajpat  Singh,  the  first  Raja  of  Jind,  in 
1755.  Rahim  Dad  Khan  was  sent  by  the  Delhi  government 
in  1775  recover  it,  but  was  defeated  and  killed.  His 
tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Safidon  Gate,  and  trophies 
of  the  victory  are  preserved  in  the  town.  It  contains  many 
^ancient  temples,  and  several  places  of  pilgrimage.  The  fort 
of  Fatehgarh,  part  of  which  is  now  used  as  a jail,  was  built 
by  Raja  Gajpat  Singh.  The  municipality  has  an  income  of 
Rs.  7,210,  chiefly  from  octroi;  and  there  is  a considerable 
local  trade. 

Kaliana  (or  Chal-Kalyaha). — Town  in  the  Dadri  taJisil  of 
Jind  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  28°  33'  N.  and  76°  16'  E., 
5 miles  east  of  Dadri  town.  Population  (1901),  2,714.  It  was 
the  capital  of  Kalyan  of  the  Chal  tribe,  a Raja  who  in 
1325  rebelled  against  p\laf  Khan,  son  of  Ghiyas-ud-din 
Tughlak,  king  of  Delhi,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
Saiyid  Hidayatullah  Khan,  who  also  fell  and  whose  tomb 
still  exists. 

Safidon. — Town  in  the  Jind  State  and  tahsil,  Punjab, 
situated  in  29°  21'  N.  and  76°  42'  E.,  24  miles  east  of  Jind 
town.  Population  (1901),  4,832.  Legend  ascribes  its  foundation 
to  the  destruction  of  the  serpents  isarpa  damana^  whence 
Safidon)  by  Janamejaya,  the  son  of  Raja  Parlkshit,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  father.  It  lies  in  the  holy  tract  of 
Kurukshetra,  and  the  remains  to  the  south  of  the  modern 
town  testify  to  its  former  splendour.  The  Nagchhetra  tank 
recalls  the  holocaust  of  the  Nags  or  snakes.  The  municipality 
has  an  income  of  Rs.  2,300  a year,  chiefly  derived  from 
octroi ; and  there  is  a fair  local  trade. 

Sangrur  Town. — Modern  capital  of  the  Jind  State,  Punjab, 
situated  in  30°  15'  N.  and  75°  59'  E.,  48  miles  south  of 
Ludhiana,  on  the  Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal  Railway.  Popula- 
tion (1901),  11,852.  Founded  about  300  years  ago,  it 
remained  a mere  village  until  Raja  Sangat  Singh  in  1827 
transferred  his  capital  from  Jind,  which  he  considered  as  being 
too  far  from  Patiala  and  Nabha.  Raja  Raghubir  Singh,  the 
successor  of  Sarup  Singh,  adorned  it  with  many  public  offices 
and  other  buildings.  It  is  administered  as  a municipality, 
with  an  income  of  about  Rs.  3,900,  chiefly  derived  from 
octroi,  and  has  a considerable  local  trade.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  leathern  goods  and  furniture.  It  contains 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  College,  completed  in  1902,  a high 
school,  the  Victoria  Golden  Jubilee  Hospital,  and  a Zanana 
hospital. 
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Nabha  State. — One  of  the  Phulkian  States,  Punjab.  Its 
total  area  is  966  ^ square  miles ; and  it  consists  of  two  distinct 
parts,  of  which  the  larger  lies  between  30°  S''  and  30°  42^^  N. 
and  74°  50^  and  76°  24'  E.,  while  the  second,  which  forms 
the  nizamat  of  Bawal,  lies  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  the 
Punjab  and  is  distinct  in  all  respects  from  the  rest  of  the  State. 
The  main  portion  comprises  twelve  separate  pieces  of  territory, 
scattered  among  the  other  two  Phulkian  States  of  Patiala  and 
Jind,  and  contiguous  with  the  British  Districts  of  Ferozepore 
and  Ludhiana  and  the  State  of  Maler  Kotla  on  the  north,  and 
the  District  of  Faridkot  on  the  west.  This  portion  is  divided 
into  two  administrative  districts  or  nizdmats,  which  correspond 
with  its  natural  divisions,  the  Amloh  nizamat  lying  in  the  fertile 
tract  called  the  Pawadh,  and  the  Phul  nizamat  in  the  vast  arid 
tract  called  the  Jangal  or  waste.  Bawal  is  geographically  a 
part  of  the  Rajputana  desert.  The  State  contains  no  important 
streams ; and  the  level  plain  over  which  its  territories  are 
scattered  is  broken,  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  only  by  the 
shifting  sandhills  of  Phul  and  the  low  rocky  eminences,  outliers 
of  the  Aravalli  system,  which  stud  the  south  of  Bawal. 

The  flora  of  Phul  and  Amloh  is  that  of  the  Central  Punjab, 
approaching  in  the  south-west  that  of  the  desert.  In  Bawal 
it  is  the  same  as  in  the  neighbouring  States  of  Rajputana. 
The  fauna  is  the  same  as  in  the  Patiala  plains  and  in  Jlnd. 
Statistics  are  not  available,  but  the  rainfall  is  heaviest  in  Amloh 
and  lightest  in  Bawal.  The  climate  of  Bawal  and  Phul  is  dry, 
hot,  and  healthy.  Amloh,  with  its  soil  of  rich  loam  and  high 
water-level,  is  the  least  salubrious  part  of  the  State. 

The  earlier  history  of  Nabha  is  that  of  the  Phulkian 
States,  till  it  became  a separate  State  in  1763.  After  the 
capture  of  the  town  of  Sirhind  by  the  confederate  Sikhs 
in  that  year,  the  greater  part  of  the  old  imperial  province  of 
the  same  name  was  divided  among  the  Phulkian  houses, 
and  the  country  round  Amloh  fell  to  Hamir  Singh,  then  chief 
of  Nabha,  who  thus  became  its  Raja.  In  1774,  however, 
Gajpat  Singh,  Raja  of  Jlnd,  wrested  Sangrur  from  his  hands, 
and  also  took  Amloh  and  Bhadson.  The  two  last  places 
were  restored  to  the  Raja  of  Nabha  on  the  intervention  of 
Patiala,  but  Sangrur  has  ever  since  remained  a part  of  the 
Jind  State.  In  1776  the  Phulkian  Rajas  combined  to  resist 

^ These  figures  do  not  agree  with  the  area  given  in  Table  III  of  the 
article  on  the  Punjab  and  in  the  population  table  on  p.  329  of  this  article, 
which  is  the  area  returned  in  1901,  the  year  of  the  latest  Census.  They  are 
taken  from  more  recent  returns. 
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the  attack  of  the  Muhammadan  governor  of  Hansi,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  Delhi  government  to  attack  Jind,  and  after 
his  defeat  Rori  fell  to  Hamir  Singh  as  his  share  of  the  con- 
quests. In  1783  Hamir  Singh  was  succeeded  by  his  minor 
son  Jaswant  Singh,  the  Rani  Desu,  one  of  his  widows,  acting 
as  regent  till  1790.  She  recovered  most  of  the  territory  which 
had  been  seized  by  Jind;  and  after  the  death  of  Gajpat  Singh 
in  1789  the  feud  between  the  two  powers  was  forgotten,  while 
in  1798  a common  danger  compelled  them  to  unite  with  the 
other  Sikh  chiefs  and  prepare  to  resist  the  invasion  of  Shah 
Zaman  Durrani.  While  so  engaged  at  Lahore,  intelligence 
reached  the  Phulkian  Rajas  that  the  adventurer  George 
Thomas  was  besieging  J’lnd,  and  they  hurried  back  to  its 
relief.  In  the  fighting  that  ensued  the  Sikhs  were  utterly 
defeated,  and  accused  the  Nabha  chief  of  lukewarmness  in 
the  common  cause ; and  it  is  certain  that  he  took  no  part 
in  the  struggle.  In  1801,  however,  Nabha  was  included  in 
the  treaty  with  General  Perron,  by  which,  in  return  for  the 
expulsion  of  Thomas  from  their  territories,  the  Cis-Sutlej  chiefs 
agreed  to  submit  to  the  Marathas.  In  1804  Jaswant  Singh 
entered  into  friendly  relations  with  Lord  Lake  ; and  when 
Holkar  halted  at  Nabha  in  1805,  on  his  way  to  Lahore,  the 
Raja  held  to  his  engagement  with  the  British  and  refused  him 
assistance.  War,  however,  soon  after  broke  out  between  the 
Rani  of  Patiala  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Rajas  of  Nabha  and 
Jind  on  the  other.  Jaswant  Singh  was  defeated  and  joined 
the  Raja  of  Jind  in  invoking  the  aid  of  Ranjit  Singh,  who  in 
1806  crossed  the  Sutlej  and  halted  at  Nabha.  Here  he  did 
little  to  reconcile  the  contending  powers,  but  proceeded  to  dis- 
member the  Muhammadan  State  of  Maler  Kotla,  assigning  to 
Jaswant  Singh  portions  of  the  Kot  Basia,  Talwandi,  and 
Jagraon  dependencies  of  that  State,  with  part  of  Ghumgrana. 
In  1807-8  Ranjit  Singh  again  made  expeditions  into  the 
Cis-Sutlej  States,  and  in  1808  Jaswant  Singh  received  from 
him  the  principality  of  Khanna. 

But  in  spite  of  the  grants  thus  made,  the  policy  of  Ranjit 
Singh  excited  the  deep  distrust  of  the  chiefs,  who  in  1809 
threw  themselves  upon  the  protection  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  Ranjit  Singh  desisted  from  all  further  attempts  to 
extend  his  dominions  south  of  the  Sutlej.  Jaswant  Singh’s 
ability  had  raised  the  State  at  this  period  to  a high  pitch  of 
prosperity.  It  was  well  cultivated  and  the  total  revenue 
amounted  to  1-5  lakhs.  He  was,  however,  involved  in  constant 
disputes  with  Patiala  concerning  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
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States,  and  his  last  years  were  embittered  by  the  rebellions  of 
his  son,  who  predeceased  him.  On  his  death  in  1840  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  son,  Deoindar  Singh,  a timid 
and  vacillating  man,  who  during  the  first  Sikh  War  in  1845 
sympathized  with  the  Sikh  invaders,  his  conduct  in  regard  to 
carriage  and  supplies  required  from  him  in  accordance  with 
treaty  being  dilatory  and  suspicious  in  the  extreme.  After  the 
battles  of  Mudki  and  Ferozeshah,  however,  supplies  were  sent 
in  abundance,  and  when  the  final  victory  of  Sobraon  was  gained 
the  whole  resources  of  the  State  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  British  Government.  An  official  investigation  was  made 
into  the  conduct  of  the  chief,  with  the  result  that  he  was  de- 
posed, but  received  a pension  of  Rs.  50,000  a year.  Nearly 
a fourth  of  the  territory  was  also  confiscated,  a part  of  it  being 
bestowed  upon  the  Patiala  and  Faridkot  States  in  reward  for 
their  loyalty.  His  eldest  son,  Bharpur  Singh,  was  placed  in 
power  in  1847.  At  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  in  1857  this  chief 
showed  distinguished  loyalty,  and  was  rewarded  by  a grant  of 
the  territory  which  forms  the  present  Bawal  nizdmat^  then 
worth  Rs.  1,06,000  per  annum,  on  the  usual  condition  of 
political  and  military  service  at  any  time  of  general  danger. 
In  addition,  the  sanad  of  i860  conferred  on  the  Nabha  Raja 
privileges  similar  to  those  conferred  at  the  same  time  on  the 
chiefs  of  Patiala  and  jTnd.  Bharpur  Singh  died  in  1863,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Bhagwan  Singh,  who  died  with- 
out issue  in  1871.  By  the  sanad  granted  in  i860,  it  was 
provided  that,  in  a case  of  failure  of  male  heirs  to  any  one 
of  the  three  Phulkian  houses,  a successor  should  be  chosen 
from  among  the  descendants  of  Phul  by  the  two  chiefs  and 
the  representative  of  the  British  Government ; and  Hira 
Singh,  the  present  Raja,  was  accordingly  selected.  He  was 
born  about  1843.  The  Raja  is  entitled  to  a salute  of  15  guns, 
including  4 personal  to  the  present  chief. 

The  The  State  contains  4 towns  and  488  villages.  Its  popula- 

people.  tion  at  the  last  three  enumerations  was  : (1881)  261,824, 
(1891)  282,756,  and  (1901)  297,949.  It  is  divided  into  three 
nizdmafs,  Amloh  and  Bawal,  with  their  head-quarters  at  the 
town  from  which  each  is  named,  and  Phul  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Dhanaula.  Nabha  is  the  capital  of  the  State. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  chief  statistics  of 
population  in  1901. 

More  than  54  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Hindus,  only 
26  per  cent,  being  Sikhs,  though  Nabha  ranks  as  one  of  the 
principal  Sikh  States  of  the  Punjab.  The  Sikhs  are  mainly 
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Jats  by  tribe,  and  are  found  mostly  in  the  Phul  nizdmat,  a 
tract  which  came  under  the  influence  of  the  great  Sikh  Gurus. 
Amloh  contains  a number  of  Sikhs  of  the  Sultani  sect,  but  the 
Jats  of  Bawal  are  for  the  most  part  orthodox  Hindus,  that  tract 
lying  closer  to  the  great  centres  of  Hinduism.  The  speech  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  is  Punjabi,  which  is  returned  by 
three-fourths  of  them,  but  Hindustani  is  spoken  in  the  Bawal 
nizdmat  and  by  the  educated  classes  generally. 


Ntzamai. 

1 

Area  in  square 
miles. 

Number  of 

Population. 

Population  per 

square  mile. 

Percentage  of 

variation  in 

population  be- 

tween i8gi 
and  1901. 

Number  of 

persons  able 

to  read  and 

write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Amloh 

291 

1 

228 

1 15,078 

395*2 

+ 1*5 

5,358 

Phiil  . 

.S94 

2 

96 

II  1,441 

282-9 

+ 10-7 

5,476 

Bawal 

281 

I 

164 

7G430 

254-2 

+ 4-7 

1,576 

State  total 

928 

4 

488 

297,949 

321 

+ 5*4 

I 2,410 

Note.— The  figures  for  the  areas  of  nizamats  are  taken  from  revenue  returns.  The 
total  State  area  is  that  given  in  the  Census  Report. 


The  Jats  or  Jats  of  all  religions  exceed  31  per  cent,  of  the  Castes  and 
population,  the  Sidhu  tribe,  to  which  the  ruling  family  belongs, 
being  especially  important.  The  Rajputs  and  Ahirs  also  form 
considerable  elements,  but  the  latter  are  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  Bawal  nizdtnat.  About  58  per  cent,  of  the  total 
are  supported  by  agriculture.  In  1901  only  one  native  Christian 
was  enumerated  in  the  State,  wTich  contains  no  mission. 

The  Bawal  nizdmat  differs  as  much  from  the  rest  of  the  General 
State  in  agricultural  conditions  as  it  does  in  climate  and  other 
characteristics,  and  Amloh  and  Phul  also  differ  from  one  conditions, 
another,  but  less  widely.  Amloh,  owing  to  its  damp  climate, 
is  naturally  very  fertile  and  well  wooded.  The  soil  is  a rich 
loam,  generally  free  from  sand,  and  the  spring-level  is  near  the 
surface.  The  introduction  of  canal-irrigation  has  intensified 
the  natural  tendency  of  this  tract  to  become  water-logged  in 
seasons  of  heavy  rainfall.  Phul  is,  with  the  exception  of  one 
small  tract,  in  somewhat  marked  contrast.  The  soil  is  sandy 
and  the  spring-level  far  below  the  surface.  Consequently 
water  was  scarce  until  the  introduction  of  canal-irrigation 
rendered  a great  extension  of  cultivation  possible.  Though 
sandy  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  its  power  of  absorbing  moisture 
prevents  water-logging.  Naturally  less  well  wooded  than 
Amloh,  the  Phul  nizdmat  w’as  formerly  covered  with  scrub, 
wTich  is  now  being  cleared  as  cultivation  extends ; and  indeed 
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the  whole  tract  is  undergoing  an  agricultural  revolution  as  the 
canals  are  developed.  The  Bawal  nizdmat^  with  its  dry  hot 
climate,  is  singularly  destitute  of  streams,  tanks,  and  trees,  and 
depends  for  its  cultivation  on  a scanty  and  precarious  rainfall. 

The  main  agricultural  statistics  for  1903-4  a.re  given  below, 
in  square  miles  : — 


Nizamat. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrig;ated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Amloh 

291 

186 

76 

70 

Phul  . 

394 

360 

85 

16 

Bawal 

281 

247 

23 

21 

Total 

966 

793 

184 

107 

Gram  (190  square  miles),  wheat  (97),  pulses  (94),  bdjra  (74), 
and  barley  (62)  were  the  principal  food-crops  in  1903-4.  The 
area  under  sugar-cane  and  cotton  was  5 and  12  square  miles 
respectively.  The  State  anticipated  the  Government  of  the 
Punjab  in  imposing  restrictions  on  the  alienation  of  agri- 
cultural land  to  non-agricultural  classes. 

Cattle  are  not  raised  in  large  numbers,  though  there  is  some 
cattle-breeding  in  the  Jangal.  The  fairs  at  Phul  and  Jaito  are 
important  centres  for  the  sale  of  cattle  raised  in  the  Southern 
Punjab.  The  latter  is  held  in  March  and  is  attended  by  about 
25,000  people,  and  the  former  by  5,000.  Fairs  are  also  held 
at  Amloh  and  Nabha  ; and  at  Mahasar  in  the  Bawal  nizd??mt 
a large  fair  takes  place  twice  a year,  at  which  animals  worth 
Rs.  1,50,000  change  hands.  P'ew  horses  are  now  raised  in  the 
State,  though  the  Jangal  used  to  be  famous  for  a powerful 
breed.  Goats  are  more  prized  than  sheep,  as  they  supply 
milk ; they  are  mostly  reared  in  Bawal.  Camels  are  kept  by 
the  people  for  ploughing  and  the  transport  of  grain  in  both 
Phul  and  Bawal,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  country. 

The  State  owns  3-168  per  cent,  of  the  Sirhind  Canal,  and 
the  Abohar  and  Bhatinda  branches  irrigate  a large  part  of  the 
Phul  nizd7?iat^  while  the  Kotla  branch  supplies  the  rest  of  that 
nizdmat,  and  another  irrigates  a part  of  Amloh.  The  area 
irrigated  varies  inversely  with  the  rainfall,  the  highest  figures 
ever  reached  being  17,052  acres  in  Phul  and  7,110  acres  in 
Amloh.  In  Amloh  the  spring-level  is  high  and  well-irrigation 
is  common,  26  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  being  irrigated 
in  this  way.  In  Phul,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spring-level  is 
very  low,  and  only  2 per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  is  irrigated 
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from  wells.  In  Bawal,  where  there  are  no  canals,  7 per  cent, 
of  the  cultivated  area  is  irrigated  from  wells.  In  1903  the 
total  number  of  wells  in  the  State  was  4,723,  of  which  3,385 
were  in  Amloh.  About  73  per  cent,  of  the  wells  in  Amloh  are 
worked  by  means  of  the  Persian  wheel,  which  is  unknown  in 
the  other  nizdmats. 

Stone  is  quarried  in  the  Kanti  and  Behali  hills  in  the  Bawal  Mines  and 
?iizdmat.  Kankar  is  found  in  several  places  throughout  the 
State,  and  saltpetre  in  a few  scattered  villages  in  the  ?iizdmats 
of  Phul  and  Amloh. 

The  chief  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  silver  and  gold  Arts  and 
ornaments,  and  brass  utensils  for  local  needs.  Earthen  vessels 
and  clay  toys  are  exported  to  the  neighbouring  tracts.  Lace 
or  go  fa  is  manufactured  at  Nabha  and  exported.  Amloh  has 
some  reputation  for  its  fabrics  known  as  gabrun  and  susl^  and 
of  late  the  manufacture  of  iron  goods  has  been  carried  on  with 
success.  Harts,  or  cotton  carpets,  are  woven  at  Amloh  and 
Nabha.  The  capital  possesses  a cotton-ginning  factory  and 
a steam  cotton-press,  and  Jaito  a steam  oil-mill,  which  employ 
1 1 5,  40,  and  22  persons  respectively. 

The  State  exports  grain  in  large  quantities.  To  facilitate  Commerce, 
this  export  markets  have  been  established  at  a number  of 
places,  that  at  Jaito  being  the  largest.  Cotton  is  also  exported, 
chiefly  to  Ambala. 

Railway  communications  are  good.  The  State  is  traversed  Means  of 
by  the  main  line  and  by  the  Rajpura-Bhatinda,  Ludhiana- 
Dhuri-Jakhal,  and  Ferozepore-Bhatinda  branches  of  the  North- 
A\Tstern  Railway,  while  the  Rajputana-Malwa  Railway  crosses 
the  Bawal  tiiztwiaf.  The  State  contains  88  miles  of  metalled 
and  35  miles  of  unmetalled  roads.  Of  the  former,  the 
principal  connects  Nabha  town  with  Patiala  (18  miles),  with 
Kotla  (18  miles),  and  with  Khanna  (24  miles). 

The  postal  arrangements  of  the  State  are  governed  by  the  Postal 

convention  of  188c;,  which  established  a mutual  exchange  of 

. . „ - ments. 

all  postal  articles  between  the  British  Post  Office  and  the 
State  post.  The  ordinary  British  stamps,  surcharged  ‘Nabha 
State’  and  ‘Nabha  State  service,’  are  supplied  to  the  State  at 
cost  price.  The  Postal  department  is  controlled  by  a post- 
master-general. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  State  must  have  suffered  from  the  Famine, 
famines  which  affected  the  adjoining  tracts  of  Patiala  and  Jlnd, 
but  the  records  afford  no  information  except  in  regard  to  the 
scarcity  of  1899-1900.  Even  in  regard  to  that,  few  statistics 
are  available.  The  distress,  except  in  parts  of  Bawal,  was  not 
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very  severe,  and  it  was  largely  to  meet  the  needs  of  famine- 
stricken  refugees  from  Bikaner  and  Hissar  that  measures  of 
relief  were  undertaken.  The  maximum  number  of  persons 
employed  on  works  was  about  3,000,  and  of  persons  in  receipt 
of  charitable  relief  about  2,000. 

There  is  one  Political  Agent  for  the  three  Phulkian  States 
and  Bahawalpur,  with  head-quarters  at  Patiala.  The  Raja 
himself  controls  the  administration.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
council  of  three  members,  the  Ijlds-i-dlia^  which  also  acts  as 
a court  of  appeal  from  the  orders  of  the  heads  of  departments 
as  well  as  from  those  of  courts  of  justice.  The  principal 
departmental  officers  are  the  Mir  Munshi,  or  foreign  minister, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  duties  indicated  by  his  title,  controls 
the  postal,  canal,  and  education  departments ; the  Bakhshi  or 
commander-in-chief,  who  is  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  army  and  police  departments  ; the  Hakim-i-adalat-i-sadr 
or  head  of  the  judicial  department,  who  also  possesses  im- 
portant powers  as  a court  of  appeal  in  civil  and  criminal  cases ; 
and  the  Dlwan-i-mal  sadr,  whose  special  charge  is  revenue  and 
finance,  and  who  controls  the  ndzins  in  their  capacity  as 
revenue  officers.  Each  of  the  three  nizdmats  is  subdivided 
into  thdnas  or  police  circles,  which  correspond  generally  to  the 
old  parganas.  The  nizdmats  are  also  iahsl/s,  each  being 
administered  by  a ndzini^  under  whom  is  a tahstlddr. 

The  principal  court  of  original  criminal  jurisdiction  in  each 
nizdmat  is  that  of  the  ndzini^  who  can  award  sentences  of 
imprisonment  up  to  three  years.  Subordinate  to  the  ndzim 
are  the  naib-ndzims  and  the  tahsilddrs,  whose  jurisdiction  is 
limited  to  cases  of  trespass.  Appeals  from  the  orders  of  the 
ndzims  lie  to  the  Addlat  sadr^  which  in  its  original  jurisdiction 
can  inflict  sentences  of  imprisonment  up  to  five  years,  and 
from  the  Addlat  sadr  to  the  Ijlds-i-dlia  of  three  judges.  The 
highest  court  is  the  Ijlds-i-Khds^  in  which  the  Raja  presides,  and 
which  alone  can  inflict  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law.  No 
regular  appeal  lies  to  this  court,  but  the  Raja  exercises  full 
powers  of  revision  over  the  proceedings  of  the  lower  courts. 
Civil  suits  of  a value  not  exceeding  Rs.  1,000  are  disposed  of 
by  a Munsif  in  each  nizdmat^  from  whose  decisions  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  ndzim.  The  ndzim  himself  disposes  of  all  suits  of 
a value  exceeding  Rs.  1,000.  The  Addlat  sadr  hears  appeals 
from  his  orders,  and  the  Ijlds-i-dlia  from  those  of  the  Addlat 
sadr.  In  revenue  cases,  appeals  from  the  orders  of  the  tahsil- 
ddrs  lie  to  the  ndzim,  and  further  appeals  in  revenue  executive 
cases  to  the  Dlwan,  and  in  other  cases  to  the  Addlat  sadr. 
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A third  appeal  is  allowed  to  the  Ijlds-i-dlia  from  decisions  of 
the  Addlat  sadr.  A city  magistrate,  with  the  powers  of  a ?idzim, 
disposes  of  civil  and  criminal  work  in  the  capital.  The  Indian 
Penal  Code  and  Procedure  Codes  are  in  force,  with  certain 
modifications. 

The  land  revenue  alone  and  the  total  revenue  of  the  State  Finance, 
are  shown  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 


1880-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land  revenue 

Total  revenue 

6,50 

11,69 

7,60 

12,36 

8,82 

i4>7i 

Apart  from  land  revenue,  the  principal  items  in  1903-4  were 
cesses  (Rs.  61,000),  irrigation  (i*3  lakhs),  and  excise  (Rs. 

51.000) .  The  expenditijre  included  public  works  (3-8  lakhs), 
army  (1-9  lakhs),  police  (Rs.  86,000),  and  education  (Rs. 

10.000) .  The  mint,  which  dates  from  a period  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  British  rule  in  the  Punjab,  is  still  used,  but 
only  on  very  special  occasions,  such  as  the  accession  of  a Raja. 

The  Nabha  rupee  is  worth  15  annas. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Akbar’s  land  revenue  assessments  Land 
were  ever  applied  to  the  country  which  is  now  comprised  in  the  revenue 
main  portion  of  the  State.  Bawal,  however,  was  a pargana  of 
the  sarkdr  of  Rewarl.  The  ancient  system  of  levying  the 
revenue  in  kind  was  in  force  in  Nabha  State  up  to  i860,  when 
a cash  assessment  was  introduced  in  all  the  parganas  except 
that  of  Lohat  Baddi,  in  which  it  was  not  introduced  till  1875. 

The  first  assessments  were  summary  in  character,  but  in  1873 
the  present  Raja  directed  a regular  settlement  of  the  Amloh 
nizdmat  to  be  carried  out.  This  work  was  completed  in  1878, 
the  settlement  operations  being  conducted  according  to  the 
British  Revenue  Law  of  1848  and  the  rules  thereunder,  and 
the  assessment  was  fixed  for  a period  of  twenty  years.  In  1888 
the  settlement  of  the  Bawal  nizdmat  was  taken  in  hand  and 
completed  in  1892,  that  of  the  Phul  nizdmat  being  com- 
menced in  1891  and  reaching  its  conclusion  in  1901.  These 
two  latter  settlements  were  conducted  on  the  lines  of  the 
Punjab  Revenue  Law  of  1887,  the  land  being  measured  and 
the  record-of-rights  prepared  as  in  a British  District.  The  land 
revenue  demand  under  the  new  settlements  amounted  in 
1905-6  to  8-8  lakhs.  The  revenue  rates  for  unirrigated  land 
vary  from  a minimum  of  R.  0-8-5  in  Phul  to  a maximum  of 
Rs.  2-10  for  the  best  land  in  the  same  tahslL  For  irrigated 
land,  they  vary  from  Rs.  2-2  in  Bawal  to  Rs.  6-13-6  in  Phul. 
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Rent  is  paid  either  in  cash  or  in  kind.  The  share  of  the 
produce  varies  from  one-quarter  to  one-half,  and  this  system  is 
common  in  Phul  and  Amloh.  Cash  rents  are  the  rule  in 
Bawal,  ranging  from  1 2 annas  to  nearly  Rs.  7 per  acre  on  un- 
irrigated land,  and  from  Rs.  '5  to  Rs.  1 7-8  on  irrigated  land. 

The  lease  of  the  State  distillery  at  Nabha  is  sold  by  auction, 
and  the  contractor  arranges  for  the  retail  sale  through  his 
agents,  who  are  not  allowed  to  charge  more  than  a certain 
price  for  each  kind  of  liquor.  The  poppy  is  not  grown  in 
Nabha,  but  raw  opium  is  imported  from  Malwa  and  the  Hill 
States,  and  prepared  for  the  market  after  importation.  The 
Phul  preparations  are  well-known  and  command  a large  sale. 
Hemp  drugs  are  imported  from  Hoshiarpur,  but  their  export 
is  prohibited.  The  licences  for  the  retail  vend  of  both  are 
auctioned.  The  State  receives  an  allotment  of  35  chests  of 
Malwa  opium  per  annum,  each  chest  containing  1-25  cwt.  The 
State  pays  a special  duty  of  Rs.  280  per  chest  for  this  opium, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  duty  of  Rs.  275;  but  it  is  credited  back 
to  the  State  by  Government,  with  a view  to  secure  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  State  officials  in  the  suppression  of  smug- 
gling. The  import  of  opium  into  British  territory  from  the 
Bawal  nizdmat  is  forbidden. 

Nabha  is  the  only  town  in  the  State  that  is  administered  as 
a municipality,  but  octroi  is  levied  in  the  markets  established 
at  Jaito,  Phul,  and  Bahadur  Singhwala. 

The  Public  Works  department  is  in  charge  of  the  Afsar-i- 
Tamlrdt^  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  Dlwan.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  mentioned  in  the  article  on 
Nabha  Town. 

The  army  consists  of  a battalion  of  Imperial  Service  in- 
fantry, and  a local  force  of  150  cavalry,  70  infantry,  and  40 
artillerymen  with  10  serviceable  guns. 

The  total  strength  of  the  police  force  is  838  officers  and 
men,  and  the  executive  head  of  the  force  is  styled  Colonel  of 
Police.  The  department  is  under  the  control  of  the  Bakhshi. 
There  are,  in  addition,  533  village  watchmen.  The  principal 
jail  is  at  Nabha.  It  is  managed  by  a ddroga  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  city  magistrate,  and  has  accommodation  for  500 
prisoners.  The  jail  industries  include  carpet- weaving  and 
paper-making.  The  jail  at  Bawal  has  accommodation  for  100 
prisoners. 

The  State  contains  thirteen  public  schools,  all  managed  by  a 
committee  of  officials.  The  system  dates  from  1880,  when  the 
school  at  Nabha  was  raised  to  the  middle  standard.  In  1885 
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its  students  first  appeared  in  the  Punjab  University  examina- 
tion ; in  1888  it  was  raised  to  the  status  of  a high  school ; and 
in  1893  to  that  of  a college,  to  be  reduced  again  five  years  later 
to  that  of  a high  school  owing  to  lack  of  funds.  Bawal  has  a 
middle  school,  and  at  Chotian  an  Anglo-vernacular  school  is 
maintained,  to  which  only  sons  of  Sikhs  are  admitted,  with  the 
Raja’s  permission.  The  total  expenditure  on  education  in 
1903-4  was  Rs.  10,000.  In  1901  the  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation able  to  read  and  write  was  4-2  (7*4  males  and  o*i 
females),  being  higher  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Province. 

The  total  number  of  persons  under  instruction  rose  from  396 
in  1891  to  635  in  1903—4. 

There  are  8 dispensaries  in  the  State,  in  addition  to  the  Medical, 
hospital  at  the  capital,  which  contains  accommodation  for  5 
in-patients.  In  1903-4  tlje  number  of  cases  treated  was  68,673, 
of  whom  1,914  were  in-patients,  and  1,791  operations  were 
performed.  In  the  same  year,  525  persons  were  successfully 
vaccinated,  or  1-76  per  1,000  of  the  population.  The  vac- 
cination staff  consists  of  a superintendent  and  three  vaccinators, 
one  for  each  nizdmat^  first  appointed  in  1882.  Vaccination  is 
nowhere  compulsory.  The  total  expenditure  on  medical  relief 
in  1903-4  was  Rs.  9,600. 

The  first  trigonometrical  survey  was  made  between  1847  and  Survey. 
1849,  maps  were  published  on  the  i-inch  and  2-inch 
scales.  A 4-inch  map  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  States  was  published 
in  1863,  and  a revised  edition  in  1897.  The  i-inch  maps 
prepared  in  1847-9  were  revised  in  1886-92.  There  are  no 
revenue  survey  maps. 

[H.  A.  Rose,  PhTdkidn  States  Gazetteer  (in  the  press) ; 

L.  H.  Griffin,  The  Rajas  of  the  Punjab  (second  edition,  1873).] 

Amloh. — A nizdmat  or  administrative  district  of  the  Nabha 
State,  Punjab,  lying  between  30°  15'  and  30°  41'  N.  and  75°  57' 
and  76°  24^^  E.,  with  an  area  of  291  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1901  was  115,078,  compared  with  113,364  in  1891. 

It  contains  the  town  of  Nabha  (population,  18,468),  the  capital 
of  the  State,  and  228  villages.  The  head-quarters  are  at  the 
large  village  of  Amloh.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted 
in  1903-4  to  3-3  lakhs.  The  nizd77iat  lies  wholly  in  the  great 
natural  tract  called  the  Pawadh,  the  soil  of  which  is  a rich  loam 
and  exceedingly  fertile.  The  tract  is  well-wooded ; but  as  the 
water-level  is  near  the  surface,  malarial  fever  and  other  diseases 
are  common,  an  evil  said  to  have  been  intensified  by  the 
irrigation  from  the  Sirhind  Canal.  It  is  divided  into  the  three 
police  circles  of  Amloh,  Bhadson,  and  Nabha. 
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Ph-Ql  Nizamat. — A nizdniat  or  administrative  district  of 
the  Nabha  State,  Punjab,  lying  between  30°  8'  and  30°  39'  N. 
and  74°  50'  and  75°  50'  E.,  with  an  area  of  394  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1901  was  111,441,  compared  with  101,245 
in  1891.  It  contains  two  towns,  Phul  (population,  4,964),  the 
head-quarters,  and  Dhanaula  (7,443) ; and  96  villages.  The 
land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  4*3  lakhs. 
The  7iizdmai  includes  five  separate  areas  interspersed  with  the 
territories  of  Faridkot,  Patiala,  and  Jmd  States,  and  with  the 
British  Districts  of  Ferozepore  and  Ludhiana.  Its  main  block 
is  the  territory  round  the  towns  of  Phul  and  Dhanaula,  which 
has  an  area  of  289  square  miles,  Jaito  and  Lohat  Baddi 
parganas  comprising  most  of  the  rest.  It  is  divided  into 
the  five  police  circles  of  Dyalpur,  Phul,  Dhanaula,  Jaito,  and 
Lohat  Baddi.  The  nizamat  lies  wholly  in  the  great  natural 
tract  known  as  the  Jangal,  which  is  dry  and  healthy,  possessing 
a sandy  soil  of  considerable  fertility  where  water  is  available. 
The  spring-level  is  too  far  below  the  surface  for  well-irrgation, 
but  the  nizamat  is  now  commanded  by  the  Sirhind  Canal. 

Bawal  Nizamat. — A tiizd^nat  or  administrative  district  of 
the  Nabha  State,  Punjab,  lying  between  28°  and  28°  25^  N.  and 
76°  15'  and  76°  45'  E.,  with  an  area  of  281  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1901  was  71,430,  compared  with  68,147  in  1891.  It 
contains  one  town,  Bawal  (population,  5,379),  the  head- 
quarters, and  164  villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses 
amounted  in  1903-4  to  2*2  lakhs.  The  nizd77iat  consists  of 
three  separate  pieces  of  territory  : Bawal  proper,  Kanti-Kalina, 
and  the  isolated  village  of  Mukandpur  Basi.  Bawal  proper 
lies  south  of  Rewari,  a tahsil  of  the  British  District  of  Gurgaon, 
and  forms  a wedge  jutting  southwards  into  the  Alwar  and 
Jaipur  States  of  Rajputana.  It  is  separated  by  the  Rewari 
tahsil  from  the  pargana  of  Kanti-Kalina,  21  miles  long  by  9^ 
broad,  lying  parallel  to  the  Narnaul  nizd7nat  of  the  Patiala 
State.  The  whole  nizdmat  is  geographically  a part  of  the 
Rajputana  desert,  being  an  arid,  rainless  tract,  singularly  des- 
titute of  trees,  streams,  and  tanks,  though  the  Sawi,  a seasonal 
torrent  which  rises  in  the  Jaipur  hills,  passes  through  the  south- 
ern edge  of  the  Bawal  pargana.  It  is  divided  into  the  two 
police  circles  of  Bawal  Kanti  and  Chauki  Deb-Kalan. 

Bawal  Town.  — Head-quarters  of  the  nizdmat  of  the  same 
name  in  Nabha  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  28°  4'  N.  and 
36'  E.,  10  miles  south  of  Rewari.  Population  (1901), 
5,739.  Founded  in  1205  by  Rao  Miswala,  Chauhan  Rajput  of 
Alwar,  it  eventually  came  under  the  Nawabs  of  Jhajjar  and 
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then  passed  to  Nabha.  It  has  since  greatly  developed, 
though  its  trade  suffers  from  competition  with  Rewari.  It 
contains  several  old  buildings,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is 
a mosque  built  in  1560  and  still  in  good  repair.  It  possesses 
a police  station,  an  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school,  and  a 
dispensary. 

Dhanaula. — Town  in  the  Phul  nizdmat  of  Nabha  State, 
Punjab,  situated  in  30°  17'  N.  and  75°  38'  E.,  40  miles  west  of 
Nabha  town.  Population  (1901),  7,443.  Founded  in  1718,  the 
town  was  the  capital  of  the  State  until  Raja  Hamir  Singh  made 
Nabha  his  residence  in  1755.  It  has  no  trade,  but  possesses 
a police  station,  a primary  school,  and  a dispensary. 

Jaito  . — Town  in  the  Ph‘ul  nhdmat  of  Nabha  State,  Punjab, 
situated  in  30°  26'  N.  and  74°  56'  E.,  on  the  Ferozepore-Bhatinda 
branch  of  the  North-Western  Railway,  40  miles  east  of 
Ferozepore.  Population  (1901),  6,815.  Jaito  possesses  a large 
grain  market,  and  an  important  cattle  fair  is  held  here  in  the 
month  of  February.  It  has  a police  station,  a dispensary,  and 
a primary  school. 

Nabha  Town, — Capital  of  the  Nabha  State,  Punjab, 
situated  in  30°  23'  N.  and  76°  10'  E.,  on  the  Rajpura-Bhatinda 
branch  of  the  North-Western  Railway.  Population  (1901), 
18,468.  Founded  on  the  site  of  two  older  villages  in  1755  by 
Hamir  Singh,  chief  and  afterwards  Raja  of  Nabha,  it  has 
since  been  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a mud  wall  containing  six  gates.  In  the  heart  of  the  town  is 
a fort,  with  a masonry  rampart  and  four  towers.  One  part  of 
the  fort  is  kept  private,  while  the  rest  is  used  for  state  offices. 
The  marble  monuments  of  former  Rajas  are  situated  in  the 
Sham  Bagh  inside  the  town.  The  palaces  of  the  Raja  and  the 
heir-apparent  are  in  the  Pukhta  Garden  outside  the  town,  while 
Elgin  House,  a spacious  building,  reserved  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  distinguished  visitors,  stands  in  the  Mubarak  Garden 
close  by.  The  cantonment  and  the  jail,  which  has  accommo- 
dation for  500  prisoners,  lie  outside  the  town.  The  principal 
exports  are  grain,  oilseeds,  and  raw  and  ginned  cotton  ; the 
principal  imports  are  sugar  and  cloth.  The  town  is  adminis- 
tered as  a municipality;  the  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  19,000, 
chiefly  derived  from  octroi,  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  22,200. 
It  contains  a high  school  and  a hospital,  called  the  Lansdowne 
Hospital. 

Phul  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  Phul  nizd7nat  of  Nabha 
State,  Punjab,  situated  in  30°  20'  N.  and  75°  18'  E.  Popu- 
lation (1901),  4,964.  The  town  was  founded  by  Chaudhri 
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Phul,  the  ancestor  of  the  Phulkian  houses,  who  in  1627  left 
Mahraj  and  founded  a village,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name, 
5 miles  east  of  that  place.  It  contains  a vernacular  middle 
school,  a police  station,  and  a dispensary.  Rampur,  a station 
on  the  Raj pura-Bhatinda  branch  of  the  North-Western  Railway, 
3 miles  from  Phul,  possesses  a large  grain  market ; and  Chotian, 
a large  village  2 miles  distant,  has  an  Anglo-vernacular  middle 
school  for  Sikhs. 

Bahawalpur  State. — Native  State  under  the  political  con- 
trol of  the  Government  of  the  Punjab,  lying  in  the  extreme 
south-west  of  the  Province,  between  2 7°  42' and  30*^  25'  N.  and 
69°  31^  and  74°  E.,  with  an  area  of  15,918^  square  miles. 

On  the  north-east  it  adjoins  Ferozepore  District;  and  on  the 
north-west  the  Sutlej  separates  it  from  Montgomery  and  Multan 
Districts,  and,  after  its  junction  with  the  Chenab,  from 
Muzaffargarh  District.  The  Indus  then  divides  it  from  the 
Punjab  District  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  and  the  Upper  Sind 
Frontier  District  in  Sind,  the  latter  also  adjoining  it  on  the 
south.  On  the  south-east  it  is  bordered  by  the  Rajputana 
States  of  Jaisalmer  and  Bikaner.  Its  length  from  north-east  to 
south-west  is  about  300  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  40  miles. 
Devoid  of  hills  and  streams,  except  the  pools  and  back-waters 
of  the  three  great  rivers,  it  is  divided  lengthwise  into  three 
great  strips.  Of  these,  the  first  is  a part  of  the  Great  Indian 
Desert,  known  as  the  Rohi  or  Cholistan ; the  central  tract  is 
chiefly  desert,  not  capable  of  cultivation,  identical  with  the 
Bar  or  Pat  uplands  of  the  western  Punjab ; and  the  third,  a 
fertile  alluvial  tract  in  the  river  valley,  is  called  the  Sind.  The 
desert  is  separated  from  the  central  tract  by  the  depression 
known  as  the  Hakra,  which  must  at  one  time  have  carried  the 
waters  of  a large  river.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether 
this  river  was  the  Sutlej,  the  Ghaggar,  or  the  Jumna. 

The  State  lies  entirely  in  the  alluvium.  The  Cholistan  is 
a deep  mass  of  sand  in  which  wells  fail  to  reach  a substratum 
of  clay,  and  which  is  at  some  places  overlaid  with  deposits  of 
amorphous  sulphate  of  lime,  while  its  surface  is  a succession  of 
sand-dunes,  rising  in  places  to  a height  of  500  feet,  and  covered 
with  the  vegetation  peculiar  to  sandy  tracts.  The  central 
upland  is  a stiff  clay  mixed  with  sand,  and  the  riverain  tract 
is  a micaceous  soil  with  alternating  layers  of  light  bluish  silt. 

The  flora  of  the  State  is  as  varied  as  its  natural  divisions. 


^ These  figures  do  not  agree  with  the  area  given  in  Table  III  of  the  article 
on  the  Punjab,  and  on  p.  341  of  this  article,  which  is  the  area  returned  in 
1901,  the  year  of  the  latest  Census.  They  represent  a more  recent  survey. 
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The  scenery  of  the  fertile  riverain  with  its  countless  palms  is 
almost  Egyptian  in  character,  and  the  lotus  abounds  in  the 
pools  by  the  river.  In  the  uplands  and  the  Sind  tamarisk 
jungles  stretch  for  miles  ; and  in  the  Rohi  there  are  stretches 
of  khar  {Caroxylon  Griffithii),  from  which  the  State  derives 
an  annual  income  of  more  than  Rs.  30,000  a year. 

Wolves  are  found  in  the  Sind  and  Rohi,  and  the  wild  ass  Fauna, 
occurs  in  the  latter.  Hog  and  hog  deer  abound  in  the  Sind, 
and  antelope,  chinkdra^  or  ‘ravine  deer,’  and  nilgai  in  the  upland. 

Fish  are  common  in  the  rivers,  and  the  State  derives  a small 
income  from  the  fisheries  which  are  leased  to  the  Jhabel,  Mor, 
and  Kehal,  three  indigenous  tribes  of  almost  amphibious 
habits. 

‘ In  Bahawalpur,’  says  a local  proverb,  ‘ rain  changes  into  Climate, 
storms  of  wind.’  In  July  and  August  showers  fall  occasionally, 
but  the  annual  rainfall  rarely  exceeds  5 inches.  This  deficiency  perature. 
of  rain  causes  a climate  abnormally  hot  in  spite  of  its  extra- 
tropical  latitude  ; and  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  middle  or 
end  of  June  the  mean  shade  temperature  is  103°,  the  air  is  dry 
and  the  wind  fiery,  so  that  the  growth  of  vegetation  is  im- 
perceptible. During  the  monsoon  clouds  soften  the  tempera- 
ture, and  with  only  an  inch  of  rain  the  country  becomes  fresh 
and  green.  After  November  the  mean  temperature  falls  to  60° 
or  65°  with  frosty  nights.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy, 
except  in  the  Sind  during  the  autumn.  The  water  is  bad  in 
some  places,  and  it  is  to  this  cause  that  the  frequency  of  stone 
and  scurvy  is  attributed.  Spleen-disease  is  common. 

Floods  are  said  to  be  less  frequent  than  they  were  before  the 
great  Punjab  canals  were  made.  The  flood  of  1871,  which 
covered  some  1,300  square  miles  of  the  lowlands,  threw  large 
areas  out  of  cultivation  for  a whole  year. 

The  Abbasi  Uaudputras,  from  whom  the  ruling  family  History, 
of  Bahawalpur  has  sprung,  claim  descent  from  the  Abbasid 
Khalifs  of  Egypt.  The  tribe  originally  came  from  Sind,  and 
assumed  independence  during  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Durrani  empire,  the  mint  at  Bahawalpur  being  opened  in  1802 
by  Nawab  Muhammad  Bahawal  Khan  II  with  the  permission 
of  Shah  Mahmud  of  Kabul.  On  the  rise  of  Ranjit  Singh,  the 
Nawab,  Muhammad  Bahawal  Khan  III,  made  several  applica- 
tions to  the  British  Government  for  an  engagement  of  pro- 
tection. These,  however,  were  declined,  although  the  Treaty 
of  Fahore  in  1809,  whereby  Ranjit  Singh  was  confined  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  in  reality  effected  his  object.  The 
first  treaty  with  Bahawalpur  was  in  1833,  negotiated  the  year 
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after  the  treaty  with  Ranjit  Singh  for  regulating  traffic  on  the 
Indus.  It  secured  the  independence  of  the  Nawab  within  his 
own  territories,  and  opened  up  the  traffic  on  the  Indus  and 
Sutlej.  The  political  relations  of  Bahawalpur  with  the  para- 
mount power,  as  at  present  existing,  are  regulated  by  a treaty 
made  in  October,  1838,  when  arrangements  were  in  progress 
for  the  restoration  of  Shah  Shuja  to  the  Kabul  throne. 

During  the  first  Afghan  War,  the  Nawab  rendered  assistance 
both  in  facilitating  the  passage  of  troops  and  in  furnishing 
supplies;  and  in  1847-8  he  co-operated  actively  with  Sir 
Herbert  Edwardes  in  the  expedition  against  Multan.  For 
these  services  he  was  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  the  districts  of 
Sabzalkot  and  Bhung,  together  with  a life-pension  of  a lakh. 
On  his  death  a dispute  arose  regarding  the  succession.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  third  son,  whom  he  had  nominated  for 
the  throne  in  supersession  of  his  eldest  son.  The  new  ruler 
was,  however,  deposed  by  his  elder  brother,  and  obtained 
asylum  in  British  territory,  with  a pension  from  the  Bahawalpur 
revenues ; he  broke  his  promise  to  abandon  his  claims,  and 
was  confined  in  the  Lahore  fort,  where  he  died  in  1862.  In 
1863  and  1866  insurrections  broke  out  against  the  Nawab, 
caused  by  cruelty  and  misgovernment.  The  Nawab  success- 
fully crushed  the  rebellions;  but  in  March,  1866,  he  died 
suddenly,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Nawab  Sadik  Muhammad  Khan  IV, 
a boy  of  four.  After  several  endeavours  to  arrange  for  the 
administration  of  the  country  without  active  interference  on 
the  part  of  Government,  it  was  found  necessary,  on  account  of 
disorganization  and  disaffection,  to  place  the  principality  in 
British  hands  during  his  minority.  The  Nawab  attained  his 
majority  in  1879,  and  was  invested  with  full  powers,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  a council  of  six  members.  During 
the  Afghan  campaigns  (1878-80)  the  Nawab  placed  the  entire 
resources  of  his  State  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Government, 
and  a contingent  of  his  troops  was  employed  in  keeping  open 
communications,  and  in  guarding  the  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  frontier. 
On  his  death  in  1899  he  was  succeeded  by  Muhammad 
Bahawal  Khan  V,  the  present  Nawab  who  attained  his 
majority  in  1901,  and  was  invested  with  full  powers  in  1903. 
The  Nawab  of  Bahawalpur  is  entitled  to  a salute  of  17  guns. 

Archaeo-  The  principal  archaeological  remains  are  described  in  the 

logy. 

^ Nawab  Muhammad  Bahawal  Khan  V died  at  sea  in  February,  1907, 
while  returning  from  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  His  son,  who  succeeds  as 
Nawab,  Haji  Sadik  Muhammad  Khan  V,  Abbasi,  is  only  two  years  of  age. 
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articles  on  Bijnot,  Marot,  Pattan  Munara,  Sarwahi,  Sui 
Vehar,  and  Uch. 

The  State  contains  10  towns  and  r,oo8  villages.  The  popu-  The 
lation  at  the  three  last  enumerations  was  : (1881)  573,494, 
(1891)  650,042,  and  {1901)  720,877.  It  is  divided  into  the 
three  ?iizdmats  or  administrative  subdivisions  of  Bahawalpur, 
Minchinabad,  and  Khanpur,  which  derive  their  names  from 
their  head-quarters.  The  chief  towns  are  Bahawalpur,  the 
modern  capital  of  the  State,  Ahmadpur  (East),  Khanpur, 
Uch,  Ahmadpur  (West),  and  Khairpur. 

The  following  table  gives  the  chief  statistics  of  population 
in  1901  : — 


Nizdmat. 

Area  in  square 
miles. 

Number  of 

Population. 

Population  per 
square  mile. 

Percentage  of 
variation  in 
population  be- 
tween i8gi  and 

1901. 

Number  of 

persons  able 

to  read  and 

write. 

Towns. 

/ <r 

Villages. 

Minchinabad  . 
Bahawalpur 
Khanpur  . 

State  total 

.P528 

7,079 

5,311 

2 

4 

4 

' 556 
268 
184 

180,901 

260,696 

279,280 

51.2 

36.8 

52.6 

+ 8*96 
\ + 11-5 

4,205 

16, 104 

15,000 

10 

1,008 

720,877 

48-0 

+ 10.9 

20,309 

Note. — The  figfures  for  the  areas  of  nizdmats  are  taken  from  revenue  returns.  The 
total  State  area  is  that  given  in  the  Census  Report.  Since  1901,  551  square  miles  have 
been  transferred  from  Khanpur  to  Bahawalpur,  and  the  population  given  in  the  table 
is,  in  the  case  of  each  nisdmat.,  the  population  in  1901  of  the  territory  now  comprised 
in  that  nizdmat. 

About  83  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  Muhammadans.  As 
9,88 r square  miles  of  the  State  are  desert,  the  density  of  popu- 
lation appears  low  as  compared  with  the  Provincial  average  of 
185,  but  the  Sind  tract  is  somewhat  thickly  populated  and  has 
gained  considerably  by  migration  from  the  Punjab.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  people  speak  the  dialect  of  Western  Punjabi 
known  locally  as  MultanI  or  Bahawalpur!.  This  is  spoken  all 
along  the  river  from  Khairpur  to  Ahmadpur  West  and  south- 
wards to  the  Cholistan.  Punjabi,  also  called  Jatki  (the  Jat 
speech),  and  Ubhechar  or  Eastern,  extends  from  Khairpur  to 
the  north-east  border,  while  west  of  Ahmadpur  West  and 
round  Kot  Sabzal  and  Fatehpur  Machka  Sind!  and  Bahawal- 
pur! are  spoken.  In  the  Cholistan  the  MarwarPRath!  dialect 
of  Rajasthan!  prevails. 

The  most  important  of  the  landowning  tribes  are  the  Jats,  Castes  an 
who  number  192,000  and  comprise  26  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion,  Rajputs  (107,000),  and  Balochs  (65,000).  Other  agri- 
cultural tribes  are  the  Arains  (38,000),  Daudputras  (19,000), 
Khokhars  (17,000),  Pathans  (11,000),  and  Kharrals  (6,000). 
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The  only  commercial  class,  the  Aroras,  number  66,000.  Of 
the  menials,  the  most  important  are  the  Machhis  (fishermen, 
23,000),  Kumhars  (potters,  11,000),  Mallahs  (boatmen,  10,000), 
Julahas  (weavers,  9,000),  Mochls  (shoemakers,  10,000),  Jhin- 
w^ars  (water-carriers,  8,000),  and  Tarkhans  (carpenters,  8,000). 
Saiyids  number  11,000  and  Shaikhs  14,000.  The  native 
Christians  number  only  6.  About  58  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation are  dependent  on  agriculture. 

The  three  natural  tracts  have  already  been  described.  The 
Rohi  or  Cholistan,  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  a depres- 
sion called  the  Hakra,  is  pure  desert,  in  wTich  crops  depend 
wholly  on  the  scanty  rainfall,  and  the  vegetation  is  sparse. 
Unbricked  wells  are  sunk,  but  their  excavation  in  the  sandy 
soil  is  a perilous  task,  as  the  water-level  is  80  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  second  tract  runs  parallel  to  the  Rohi.  Its  soil 
is  a stiff  clay  mixed  with  sand,  and  though  cultivation  depends 
chiefly  on  the  rainfall,  wells  are  also  worked.  The  third  and 
richest  tract  in  the  State  is  the  Sind  or  alluvial  strip  along  the 
rivers.  Every  year  its  soil  is  enriched  by  floods,  which  leave  a 
deposit  of  rich  silt,  and  the  land  yields  fine  crops  with  little 
labour.  The  supply  of  water  to  the  Sind  is  supplemented  by 
a system  of  inundation  canals  and  by  wells.  Large  areas  have 
been  brought  under  cultivation  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the  system  of  inundation  canals. 
Half  a million  acres  of  State  land,  which  now  brings  in  a revenue 
of  3 lakhs,  have  been  leased  to  cultivators,  the  leases  in  most 
cases  containing  the  promise  of  proprietary  rights  after  a period 
of  years.  There  is  abundance  of  room  for  the  extension  of 
colonization  in  the  Khanpur  nizdmat. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  statistics  of  cultivation 
in  1903—4,  areas  being  in  square  miles  : — 


Nizdmat. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Bahawalpur 

1P19 

417 

370 

580 

Minchinabad 

3vS28 

515 

419 

1,200 

Khanpur  . 

5,311 

519 

572 

1,427 

Total 

15,918 

1,451 

1,361 

3,207 

The  crops  which  covered  the  largest  area  in  1903-4  were 
wheat  (607  square  miles),  rice  (183),  spiked  millet  (90),  great 
millet  (85),  and  gram  (82). 

Although  rules  sanctioning  advances  were  passed  in  1879, 
they  were  not  made  to  any  useful  extent  by  the  State  till  1900, 
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when  Rs.  7,20,000  was  advanced  to  cultivators  for  the  sinking  a^icul- 
of  1,280  new  wells  and  the  repair  of  159  old  ones.  Up  to  1904 
about  8 lakhs  had  been  thus  advanced. 

The  commonest  domestic  animals  are  the  bullock  and  the  Cattle, 
buffalo.  There  is  also  a large  number  of  camels  in  the  State, 
many  of  which  are  employed  in  the  Imperial  Service  Camel 
Corps. 

Of  the  total  area  cultivated  in  1903-4,  1,361  square  miles,  Irrigation, 
or  nearly  94  per  cent.,  were  irrigated.  Of  this  area,  204  square 
miles  were  irrigated  from  both  wells  and  canals,  14  from  wells 
alone,  993  from  canals,  and -150  by  inundation  from  the  rivers. 

In  that  year  the  State  contained  17,220  masonry  wells,  besides 
2,420  unbricked  wells.  The  State  has  a vast  system  of  inun- 
dation canals  which  take  off  from  the  rivers,  especially  from 
the  Sutlej. 

Cash  rents  are  very  rare.  Kind  rents  vary  from  one-fifth  on  Rents  and 
unirrigated  lands  to  one-half  on  some  of  the  canal-irrigated  and 
inundated  lands  in  parts  ^ of  the  Khanpur  and  Bahawalpur 
nizdmats.  The  rent  of  canal-irrigated  land  in  these  two 
nizdmats  rules  higher  than  in  Minchinabad,  where  the  tenant 
is  responsible  for  the  cost  of  canal  clearance.  Throughout  the 
State,  landlords  realize  in  addition  to  the  rent  a number  of 
dues  of  varying  amounts.  The  occupancy  tenant  of  the  British 
Punjab  is  unknown  in  Bahawalpur.  Cash  wages  have  risen 
very  largely  in  the  last  few  years,  but  except  in  towns  the 
wages  of  labour  are  generally  paid  in  kind. 

The  forests  comprise  an  area  of  412  square  miles;  but  of  Forests, 
this  a large  area  is  merely  treeless  waste,  which  is  being 
gradually  colonized  by  settlers  from  British  Districts  and  other 
States,  as  well  as  by  the  people  of  Bahawalpur  itself.  During 
the  minority  of  the  late  Naw^ab  extensive  plantations  were 
established,  and  these  now  yield  a large  income.  The  forests, 
plantations,  and  gardens  realized  an  income  of  Rs.  1,60,000  in 
1903-4.  The  chief  forest  officer  is  the  Mohiamim  jangldt^ 
and  the  department  is  controlled  by  the  Mushir-bala. 

Kankar  abounds  in  several  places,  especially  in  the  McLeod-  Mineral?, 
ganj  ildka  of  the  Minchinabad  tahsil.  Saltpetre  is  also  made 
from  saline  earth  in  several  villages  in  the  Minchinabad  and 
Khairpur  tahsils. 

The  only  arts  of  any  importance  are  the  manufacture  of  silk  Arts  and 
lungis  (ornamental  turbans)  and  sufis  (silk  cloth).  Metal  cups 
are  made  at  Bahawalpur  and  Khanpur  towns,  while  a very 
lucrative  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  impure  carbonate  of 
soda,  which  is  exported  in  large  quantities,  especially  from  the 
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Bahawalpur  tahsil.  Ahmadpur  East  and  Khairpur  are  noted 
for  their  porcelain  vessels  and  shoes,  and  the  latter  also  for  its 
painted  cloth  of  various  kinds.  The  last  decade  has  witnessed 
considerable  industrial  development  on  modern  lines.  Nine 
rice-husking  mills  have  been  established — one  at  Bahawalpur, 
three  at  Khanpur,  two  at  Allahabad,  and  one  each  at  Sadik- 
abad,  Kot  Samaba,  and  Naushahra.  Cotton-ginning  is  also 
carried  on  in  the  mills  at  Bahawalpur  and  Kot  Samaba,  and  in 
one  of  the  Khanpur  mills. 

The  trade  of  the  State  is  free,  all  transit  dues  having  been 
abolished  under  treaty  with  the  British  Government.  The 
principal  exports  are  wheat,  gram,  indigo,  dates,  mangoes  and 
other  fruit,  wool,  saltpetre,  and  the  manufactured  articles 
mentioned  above.  Cloth  and  gur  (unrefined  sugar)  are  the 
chief  imports. 

The  Lahore-Karachi  branch  of  the  North-Western  State 
Railway  enters  the  State  at  the  centre  of  its  north-w^est  border 
by  the  Adamwahan  bridge  across  the  Sutlej,  and  leaves  it  at 
Walhar  in  the  extreme  south-west,  with  a length  of  148  miles 
within  the  State.  This  line  is  joined  at  Samasata  by  the 
Southern  Punjab  Railway,  which  enters  the  State  near  M^Leod- 
ganj  Road,  156  miles  from  Samasata,  and  has  a branch  to 
Ferozepore.  There  are  624  miles  of  unmetalled  and  about 
40  miles  of  metalled  roads. 

The  postal  arrangements  are  peculiar.  In  return  for  an 
annual  payment  of  Rs.  6,000,  they  are  undertaken  by  the 
British  Post  Office.  Official  letters  are  conveyed  free  wuthin 
the  State,  and  the  Postal  department  supplies  free  of  charge 
service  stamps  to  the  value  of  Rs.  1,300  annually  for  purposes 
of  official  correspondence  outside  the  State.  These  arrange- 
ments have  been  in  force  since  1878. 

Famine  in  Rajputana  always  causes  a stream  of  immigration 
into  Bahawalpur,  and  in  recent  years  the  State  has  invariably 
made  a point  of  providing  work  for  the  refugees.  In  1899  the 
number  of  immigrants  was  40,000.  The  able-bodied  were 
employed  on  the  canals,  and  many  of  the  others  were  admitted 
into  the  poorhouses.  The  total  cost  to  the  State  of  the  relief 
measures  was  2*5  lakhs. 

The  direct  functions  of  administration  are  exercised  by  the 
Nawab,  who  is  assisted  by  a council  of  eleven  members,  com- 
prising the  Mushlr-i-ala  or  WazTr  (who  is  the  president  of  the 
council),  the  foreign  minister,  the  revenue  minister,  the  chief 
judge,  the  finance  minister,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
State  forces,  the  minister  of  public  works,  the  minister  of  the 
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Nawab’s  household,  the  private  secretary,  the  general  secretary, 
and  the  minister  of  irrigation.  The  Political  Agent  for  the 
Phiilkian  States  and  Bahawalpur  resides  at  Patiala. 

Each  nizLimai  is  divided  into  three  tahsils.  The  nine  tdhslls 
are  Minchinabad,  Nahr  Sadiklyah,  Khairpur,  Bahawalpur, 
Ahmadpur,  Allahabad,  Khanpur,  Naushahra,  and  Ahmadpur 
I>amma.  Each  nizd??iat  is  in  charge  of  a ndzwi,  and  each 
tahsil  of  a tahsllddr  and  a ?iaib-tahsilddr. 

The  Mushir-i-Mal  or  revenue  minister  exercises  general 
revenue  control  in  the  State.  The  ndzifns,  tahsi/ddrs,  and 
naib-tahsilddrs  are  subordinate  to  him  in  all  matters  connected 
with  his  functions.  The  State  canals  are  in  charge  of  a 
special  minister. 

Bills  are  introduced  into  council  by  the  member  in  charge  of 
the  department  concerned,  and,  after  approval  by  the  council, 
are  submitted  to  the  Is^’awab  for  his  final  assent.  A large 
number  of  the  Acts  in  force  in  British  India  have  been 
adopted,  including  the  Penal  Code  and  the  Procedure  Codes. 

The  principal  court  is  the  Sadr  Addlat^  established  in  1870. 
It  consists  of  a single  judge  called  the  chief  judge,  under  whom 
are  three  district  judges  and  five  first-class  and  three  second- 
class  Munsifs.  The  district  judges  hear  suits  up  to  Rs.  10,000 
in  value,  and  also  exercise  the  powers  of  district  magistrates 
with  enhanced  jurisdiction  under  sections  30  and  34  of  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  first-class  Munsifs  exercise 
the  powers  of  first-class,  and  the  second-class  Munsifs  those  of 
second-class  magistrates  and  Munsifs  in  British  territory.  The 
judicial  department  is  also  in  charge  of  registration,  the  chief 
judge  being  chief  registrar,  the  district  judges  registrars,  and 
the  Munsifs  sub-registrars.  Pleaders  are  not  admitted  to 
practise  in  the  State  courts.  The  commonest  forms  of  crime 
are  cattle-theft  and  the  abduction  of  women. 

Prior  to  1886  the  State  issued  two  rupees,  the  Bahdivalpuri^ 
worth  12  annas,  and  the  Ahnadpuri^  worth  10  annas  in  British 
currency.  It  also  coined  gold  mohars,  Rs.  16  to  Rs.  52  in 
value.  It  still  coins  a copper  nikka  paisa  (or  small  pice),  2\ 
of  which  equal  the  British  quarter  anna.  British  coin  is  now 
current  throughout  the  State. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  of  the  State  in  recent 
years,  in  thousands  of  rupees  ; — 


State  sub- 
divisions 
and  staff. 


I^egisla- 

tion. 


Civil  and 

criminal 

justice. 


Currency. 


Finance. 


1880-1. 

i8go-i. 

1 900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land  revenue 

Total  revenue 

9^45 

14,43 

10,65 

16,39 

13,65 

22,94 

14,35 

26,93 
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Apart  from  land  revenue,  the  principal  receipts  in  1903-4 
were  forests  (i*6  lakhs),  and  stamps  (Rs.  98,000).  The  expen- 
diture was  chiefly : on  the  Nawab’s  court  and  household 
(i2-8  lakhs),  public  works  (3  lakhs),  army  (2-2  lakhs),  police 
(1-5  lakhs),  pension  (i*i  lakhs),  and  revenue  administration 
(i*i  lakhs).  There  was  a reserve  balance  in  the  State  treasury 
at  the  end  of  the  year  of  nearly  26  lakhs. 

Prior  to  1886  the  land  revenue  was  mostly  collected  in  kind, 
by  division  {batai)  of  the  produce,  the  State  taking  one-fourth, 
one-third,  or  even  two-fifths.  In  1868  this  system  was 
abolished,  and  fixed  assessments  were  imposed  on  each  kind  of 
crop.  These  rates  were  reduced  in  1871—2,  owing  to  a fall  in 
prices.  The  summary  settlements  were  completed  in  1877, 
resulting  in  a revenue  demand  of  9-5  lakhs.  The  assessments 
were  revised  in  1889—91,  and  the  revenue  was  raised  to 
11*3  lakhs.  A further  revision  is  now  in  progress.  In  the 
Bahawalpur  and  Khanpur  nizdmats^  where  the  reassessment 
was  completed  in  1905,  the  increase  amounts  to  3-4  lakhs. 
Members  of  the  Daudputra  tribe,  to  which  the  Nawab  belongs, 
hold  revenue  grants  of  the  annual  value  of  Rs.  74,000  on 
feudal  conditions  which  are  now  obsolete.  The  revenue  rates 
on  cultivated  lands  vary  from  8 annas  per  acre  (unirrigated)  to 
Rs.  5 per  acre  for  gardens.  The  income  from  the  grazing  tax 
{tirni)  in  1903-4  was  1.3  lakhs. 

The  Excise  department  is  controlled  by  the  Mushlr-i-MM. 
The  contract  for  the  manufacture  and  vend  of  country  spirits 
is  sold  by  auction  annually,  and  in  1903-4  the  State  realized 
Rs.  25,000.  The  contractor  arranges  for  the  retail  sale  of  the 
liquor,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  department.  The  system 
in  regard  to  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  opium  and  drugs  is 

similar.  Rs.  34,000  was  realized  for  the  contract  in  1903-4, 

The  import  of  opium  from  Bahawalpur  into  the  British  Pun- 
jab is  prohibited.  The  State  receives  an  allotment  of 
15  chests  of  MMwa  opium  per  annum,  each  chest  containing 
1*25  cwt.  The  State  pays  a special  duty  of  Rs.  280  per  chest, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  duty  of  Rs.  725;  but  the  duty  so 

paid  is  refunded  with  a view  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 

the  State  officials  in  the  suppression  of  smuggling.  By  the 
agreement  of  1879,  the  Nawab  is  bound  to  prohibit  and 
prevent  the  manufacture  of  salt  within  the  State,  and  in  return 
receives  a subsidy  of  Rs.  80,000  per  annum  from  the  British 
Government. 

The  State  contains  sixteen  municipalities,  the  committees 
being  composed  of  nominated  official  and  non-official  members. 
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P3ach  is  under  the  Mushir-i-ala  as  ex  officio  president,  and  the 
Bahawalpur  committee  has  one  official  vice-president,  who  also 
supervises  the  outlying  municipalities.  In  1903-4  the  muni- 
cipalities had  an  income,  chiefly  derived  from  octroi,  of 
Rs.  88,000,  and  an  expenditure  of  Rs.  82,000.  Octroi  is  levied 
on  the  principles  in  force  in  British  territory. 

The  Public  Works  department  is  under  the  control  of  the  Public 
]\lushlr-i-tam!rat,  who  has  a seat  on  the  council.  The  prin- 
cipal  works  that  have  been  carried  out  by  the  department  are 
the  palace  at  Ahmadpur,  and  the  palace  at  Bahawalpur,  each 
of  which  cost  7 lakhs.  A new  palace  at  Bahawalpur  is  in  course 
of  construction,  on  which  nearly  a lakh  had  been  spent  up  to 
the  end  of  March,  1904.*  The  total  expenditure  on  public 
works  in  1903-4  was  2 lakhs. 

In  1888  the  State  organized  a force  of  cavalry  (two  troops)  Army, 
and  450  infantry  as  Impenal  Service  troops;  but  in  1900  this 
force  was  disbanded,  and  an  Imperial  Service  Silladar  Camel 
Transport  Corps  raised  instead.  This  consists  of  355  men  and 
1,144  camels.  There  is  also  an  Imperial  Service  (Camel) 

Mounted  Rifle  Company,  with  169  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  men.  The  State  further  maintains  the  Nizam 
Infantry  Regiment  (492  strong),  an  orderly  troop  (103  strong), 
and  an  Imperial  Service  Reserve  Company  of  80  men.  There 
are  13  serviceable  guns.  The  military  expenditure  is  about 
2 lakhs  annually. 

The  police  force  in  1904-5  consisted  of  539  officers  and  Police  and 
men,  including  47  camel-riders  and  34  trackers,  under 
Superintendent,  controlled  by  the  MushTr-i-ala.  A training 
school  was  opened  at  Bahawalpur  in  1904.  Each  tahsil  is 
divided  into  several  police  circles  {thdnas),  under  a deputy- 
inspector.  There  are  in  all  30  circles,  with  15  outposts.  The 
expenditure  on  police  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  56,000.  The  village 
watchmen  number  873.  There  is  a Central  jail  at  Bahawalpur 
in  charge  of  a Superintendent,  who  is  under  the  Mushir-i-ala. 

It  contains  17  wards,  with  accommodation  for  2,000  prisoners. 

Female  prisoners  are  kept  in  a separate  ward,  and  life-prisoners 
in  separate  cells.  The  jail  manufactures  include  darts,  carpets, 
blankets,  and  paper. 

Bahawalpur  stands  thirty-first  among  the  Districts  and  States  Education, 
of  the  Punjab  in  regard  to  the  literacy  of  the  population,  of 
whom  2-8  per  cent.  (5-1  males  and  o-i  females)  could  read  and 
write  in  1901.  Higher  education  is  confined  to  Bahawalpur, 
the  capital.  The  State  contains  a college,  called  the  Sadik 
Egerton  College,  and  a high  school,  both  at  Bahawalpur, 
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7 Anglo-vernacular  middle  schools^  32  primary  schools,  and 
6 Muhammadan  theological  schools.  There  is  also  a Church 
Mission  school  at  Bahawalpur,  to  which  the  Nawab  gives  a 
grant-in-aid.  Public  schools  are  supervised  by  an  Inspector. 
The  total  expenditure  on  education  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  33,000. 

The  State  possesses  two  hospitals  at  Bahawalpur,  and  six 
outlying  dispensaries.  The  two  hospitals  contain  accommoda- 
tion for  36  in-patients.  In  1904  the  number  of  cases  treated 
was  27,232,  of  whom  403  were  in-patients,  and  3,591  operations 
were  performed.  The  expenditure  of  the  Medical  department 
(including  vaccination)  in  the  same  year  was  Rs.  29,000.  The 
department  is  in  charge  of  the  State  Medical  officer.  The 
number  of  successful  vaccinations  in  1903-4  amounted  to 
21*9  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

A revenue  survey  of  the  entire  inhabited  area  of  the  State 
was  made  in  1869-74.  The  maps  were  revised  in  1880, 
and  are  now  again  under  revision,  those  for  the  Khanpur  and 
Bahawalpur  nizdtnats  having  been  completed  in  1904.  A 
4-inch  survey  of  the  riverain  tracts  and  a 2-inch  survey  of  the 
desert  portion  were  carried  out  in  1869-74,  the  result  being 
published  on  the  i-inch  scale  in  1876. 

\State  Gazetteer  (in  press) ; Shahamat  All,  History  of 
Bahawalpur  (1848).] 

Bahawalpur  Tahsil. — Head-quarters  tahsll  of  the  nizdmat 
and  State  of  Bahawalpur,  Punjab,  lying  south  of  the  Sutlej, 
between  27°  52'  and  29°  33'  N.  and  71°  19'  and  72°  36'  E., 
with  an  area  of  3,617  square  miles.  The  population  in  1901 
was  91,954,  compared  with  90,031  in  1891.  It  contains  the 
town  of  Bahawalpur  (population,  18,546),  its  head-quarters 
and  the  capital  of  the  State  ; and  107  villages.  The  tahsll 
is  traversed  by  the  Hakra  depression,  south  of  which  lies  the 
desert.  The  north  lies  in  the  Sutlej  riverain,  and  between 
this  and  the  Hakra  are  the  central  uplands.  The  land  revenue 
and  cesses  amounted  in  1905-6  to  one  lakh. 

Ahmadpur  Tahsil  (or  Ahmadpur  East).  — Tahsll  in  the 
Bahawalpur  nizdmat  and  State,  Punjab,  lying  south  and  west 
of  the  Sutlej  and  Panjnad,  between  27°  46'  and  29^  26^  N. 
and  70°  54'  and  71°  31^  E.,  with  an  area  of  2,107  square  miles.* 
The  population  in  1901  was  111,225,  compared  with  93,515 
in  1891.  It  contains  the  towns  of  Ahmadpur  East  (popu- 
lation, 9,928),  the  head-quarters,  and  Uch  (7,583);  and 
102  villages.  It  is  traversed  by  the  depression  known  as 
the  Hakra,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  an  old  bed  of 
the  Sutlej.  South  of  this  stretches  the  desert  of  the  Cholistan, 
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with  sand-dunes  rising  in  places  to  a height  of  500  feet.  To 
the  north  lie  the  central  uplands,  and  beyond  them  the  alluvial 
lowlands  along  the  Sutlej  and  Panjnad.  The  land  revenue 
and  cesses  amounted  in  1905-6  to  2*2  lakhs. 

Allahabad  Tahsil. — Tahstl  in  the  Bahawalpur  nizdmat 
State,  Punjab,  lying  south  of  the  Panjnad,  between  27°  42' and 
29°  12^  N.  and  70°  38'  and  71°  5'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,355 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  57,517,  compared 
with  54,950  in  1891.  It  contains  the  town  of  Allahabad 
(population,  2,868),  the  head-quarters,  and  the  two  other 
municipalities  of  Khan  Bela  and  Jaunpur ; and  65  villages. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Hakra,  south  of  which  lies  the  desert. 
The  portion  of  the  tahsil  which  lies  in  the  lowlands  along 
the  river  is  the  most  fertile,  and  also  the  most  unhealthy,  in 
the  State.  Between  this  and  the  Hakra  lie  the  central  up- 
lands. The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1905-6 
to  2 lakhs. 

Minchinabad  Tahsil. — Head-quarters  tahsil  of  the  nhdmat 
of  the  same  name,  Bahawalpur  State,  Punjab,  lying  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  between  29°  53'  and  30°  25''  N.  and 
73°  2'  and  73°  58'  E.,  with  an  area  of  603  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1901  was  72,272,  compared  with  68,070  in  1891. 
It  contains  the  town  of  Minchinabad  (population,  2,558), 
the  head-quarters,  and  235  villages.  The  tahsil  lies  for  the 
most  part  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Sutlej  valley.  The  land 
revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1905-6  to  2*1  lakhs. 

Nahr  Sadikiyah  (or  Cholistan). — Tahsil  in  the  Minchin- 
abad nhdmat^  Bahawalpur  State,  Punjab,  lying  between  29°  29' 
and  30°  18'  N.  and  73°  7'  and  74°  i'  E.,  with  an  area  of 
625  square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  26,758,  com- 
pared with  23,215  in  1891.  It  contains  r27  villages.  The 
tahsil  is  called  after  the  Sadikiyah  canal,  which  runs  through 
it  from  end  to  end,  and  wall,  when  completed,  have  a total 
length  of  120  miles.  The  tahsil^  which  has  only  recently  been 
formed  out  of  a portion  of  the  Minchinabad  tahsil^  will  have 
its  head-quarters  at  the  new  town  of  Sadikganj,  near  the 
M^Leodganj  Road  junction  of  the  main  line  and  the  Feroze- 
pore-lSHLeodganj  Road  branch  of  the  Southern  Punjab  Rail- 
way. The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1905-6  to 
Rs.  41,000. 

Khairpur  Tahsil. — Tahsil  in  the  Minchinabad  nizdmat^ 
Bahawalpur  State,  Punjab,  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej, 
between  28°  49'  and  30°  N.  and  72°  7'  and  73°  18'  E.,  wdth 
an  area  of  2,300  square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was 
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81,871,  compared  with  74,732  in  1891.  It  contains  the  towns 
of  Khairpur  (population,  5,013),  the  head-quarters,  and  Hasil- 
pur,  which  was  created  a municipality  in  1902;  and  199  villages. 
The  Hakra  depression  passes  through  the  southern  portion 
of  the  tahsil^  the  remainder  of  which  is  divided  between  the 
central  uplands  and  the  riverain  tract  along  the  Sutlej.  The 
land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1905-6  to  2*2  lakhs. 

Khanpur  Tahsil. — Head-quarters  tahsll  of  the  Khanpur 
nizdmat^  Bahawalpur  State,  Punjab,  lying  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Indus,  between  27°  43'  and  29°  4'  N.  and  70°  27'  and 
70°  53'  E.,  with  an  area  of  2,415  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1901  was  120,810,  compared  with  115,112  in  1891. 
It  contains  the  towns  of  Khanpur  (population,  8,611),  the 
head-quarters,  Garhi  Ikhtiar  Khan  (4,939),  and  Ghauspur, 
which  was  created  a municipality  in  1903“;  and  52  villages. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Hakra  depression,  south  of  which  lies 
the  desert.  To  the  north  lie  the  central  tract  of  barren  soil 
and  the  fertile  lowlands  along  the  Indus.  The  tahsll  is  famous 
for  its  date-palms,  and  is,  after  Allahabad,  the  most  fertile  in 
the  State.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1905-6 
to  1*8  lakhs. 

Naushahra  Tahsil  (or  Sadikabad). — Tahsll  in  the  Khan- 
pur nizdmat^  Bahawalpur  State,  Punjab,  lying  between  27°  56' 
and  28°  54'  N.  and  70°  7'  and  70°  36^  E.,  with  an  area  of 
1,690  square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  80,735,  com- 
pared with  66,584  in  1891.  It  contains  the  town  of  Naushahra 
(population,  4,475),  the  head-quarters,  and  71  villages.  The 
Hakra,  which  traverses  the  southern  part  of  the  tahsll^  sepa- 
rates the  central  tract  from  the  desert.  Along  the  Indus  lie 
fertile  lowlands.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in 
1905-6  to  2 lakhs. 

Ahmadpur  Lamma  Tahsil. — Tahsll  in  the  Khanpur  nizd- 
mat^  Bahawalpur  State,  Punjab,  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indus,  between  27°  53'  and  28°  45'  N.  and  69°  31'  and 
70°  20'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,206  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1901  was  77,735,  compared  with  63,833  in  1891. 
It  contains  the  town  of  Ahmadpur  West  (population,  5,343), 
the  head-quarters,  and  Sabzal  Kot,  which  has  recently  been  con- 
stituted a municipality ; and  66  villages.  The  portion  of  the 
tahsll  which  lies  in  the  Indus  lowlands  is  damp  and  unhealthy. 
The  southern  portion  lies  in  the  desert.  The  land  revenue 
and  cesses  amounted  in  1905-6  to  i«i  lakhs. 

Ahmadpur  East  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  Ahmadpur 
tahsll^  Bahawalpur  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  29°  8^  N.  and 
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71°  16'  E.^  20  miles  south-west  of  Bahawalpur  town  on  the 
North-\\"estern  Railway.  Population  (1901),  9,938.  Founded 
in  1748  by  a Daudputra  chieftain^  it  was  given  in  dower  to 
Nawab  Bahawal  Khan  II  of  Bahawalpur  in  1782.  I’he  town 
possesses  an  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school,  a theological 
school,  and  a dispensary.  Its  trade,  chiefly  in  carbonate  of 
soda,  is  considerable,  and  it  manufactures  shoes  and  earthen- 
ware on  a large  scale  for  export.  The  town  is  administered 
as  a municipality,  with  an  income  in  1903-4  of  Rs.  12,100, 
chiefly  derived  from  octroi. 

Ahmadpur  West  Town  i^Ahmadpur  Lamma).  — Head- 
quarters of  the  Ahmadpur  Lamma  tahsll^  Bahawalpur  State, 
Punjab,  situated  in  28°  N.  and  70°  7'  E.,  4 miles  north- 
west of  Sadikabad  on  the  North-Western  Railway.  Population 
(1901),  5,343.  It  was  founded  by  Ahmad  Khan  of  the 
Daudputra  tribe,  which  ‘ruled  Bahawalpur,  about  1800,  and 
was  originally  the  capital  of  a separate  principality  annexed 
to  that  State  in  1806.  The  town  possesses  an  Arabic  school 
and  some  Muhammadan  buildings  of  interest.  It  is  adminis- 
tered as  a municipality,  with  an  income  in  1903-4  of  Rs.  4,300, 
chiefly  from  octroi.  It  is  noted  for  its  mango  gardens. 

Allahabad  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsil  of  the 
same  name  in  Bahawalpur  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  28°  57^  N. 
and  70°  53'  E.,  56  miles  south-west  of  Bahawalpur  town. 
Population  (1901),  2,868.  It  was  founded  about  1730  by 
Nawab  Sadik  Muhammad  Khan  I of  Bahawalpur.  The  town 
contains  a rice-husking  mill  and  has  a large  trade  in  rice  and 
dates,  and  is  administered  as  a municipality,  with  an  income 
in  1903-4  of  Rs.  3,100,  chiefly  from  octroi. 

Bahawalpur  Town. — Capital  of  the  Bahawalpur  State, 
Punjab,  and  head-quarters  of  the  Bahawalpur  nizdrnat  and 
tahsil^  situated  in  29°  24'  N.  and  71°  47'  E.,  on  the  North- 
Western  Railway,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Indus,  65  miles 
south  of  Multan.  Population  {1901),  18,546.  Founded  in 
1748  by  Nawab  Bahawal  Khan  I,  it  replaced  Derawar  as 
the  capital  of  the  State.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a mud 
wall  4 miles  in  circuit.  The  palace  built  by  Nawab  Sir  Sadik 
Muhammad  Khan  IV  in  1882  is  a vast  square  pile,  with  towers 
at  each  corner.  The  reception  hall  in  the  centre  is  60  feet 
long  and  56  high,  the  vestibule  being  120  feet  high.  The 
palace  contains  underground  apartments,  where  the  thermo- 
meter remains  at  about  70°,  while  it  rises  to  100°  and  even 
110°  in  the  upper  rooms.  From  the  roof  an  extensive  view 
is  gained  over  the  vast  desert  of  Bikaner,  which  stretches  away 
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waterless  for  loo  miles.  Five  miles  from  Bahawalpur,  the 
North-Western  Railway  crosses  the  Sutlej  by  the  magnificent 
iron-girder  Empress  Bridge,  opened  in  1878,  4,258  feet  in  length, 
consisting  of  16  spans,  each  250  feet  long.  The  guesthouse 
or  Nur  Mahal,  built  in  1875  at  a cost  of  12  lakhs,  is  a hand- 
some building  in  the  Italian  style.  The  town  possesses  the 
Sadik  Egerton  College,  the  high  school  of  the  same  name,  an 
Anglo-vernacular  middle  school  and  a theological  school,  an 
orphanage,  and  two  hospitals,  one  of  which  is  the  Jubilee 
Hospital  for  females,  opened  in  1898.  It  has  a considerable 
trade  and  some  flourishing  industries,  and  contains  a rice-husk- 
ing mill,  to  which  is  attached  a cotton-ginning  factory.  The 
municipality  was  constituted  in  1874.  In  1903-4  the  income 
was  Rs.  32,500,  chiefly  from  octroi.  The  cantonment  contains 
the  lines  of  the  Nizam  regiment  and  the  Imperial  Service 
Camel  Corps. 

Bijnot  ( Winjhrot). — Ancient  fort  in  the  Bahawalpur  State, 
Punjab,  situated  in  28°  5'  N.  and  71°  45'  E.  According  to 
tradition,  it  was  erected  by  Raja  Wanjho  or  Bija  Bhatia,  and 
demolished  by  Shahab-ud-dln  Ghori  in  1175,  its  first  mention 
in  history.  Another  tradition  preserved  by  Colonel  Tod  assigns 
its  foundation  to  Tunno,  father  of  Bija  Rai  (the  Bija  of  the 
former  legend)  and  grandfather  of  Deoraj,  the  founder  of 
Derawar.  It  was  included  in  a fief  of  the  Delhi  empire  under 
Altamsh,  and  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  Sicbah  of 
Multan. 

Garhi  Ikhtiar  Khan. — Town  in  the  Khanpur  tahsil  of 
Bahawalpur  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  28^40'  N.  and  70°  39''E., 
84  miles  south-west  of  Bahawalpur  town.  Population  (1901), 
4,939.  Founded  by  a governor  of  the  Kalhora  rulers  of  Sind, 
it  was  originally  named  Garhi  Shadi  Khan  after  him,  but  in 
1753  a Daudputra  chief  wrested  it  from  the  Kalhoras.  In 
1806  Nawab  Bahawal  Khan  II  of  Bahawalpur  annexed  it,  and 
founded  Khanpur  in  its  vicinity.  It  has  a considerable  trade  in 
dates,  large  groves  of  palm-trees  surrounding  the  town,  and 
formerly  had  a great  reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  arms.  It 
is  administered  as  a municipality,  with  an  income  in  1903—4 
of  Rs.  1,150,  chiefly  from  octroi. 

Khairpur  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsil  of  the  same 
name  in  Bahawalpur  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  29°  35'  N.  and 
72°  18'  E.,  38  miles  north-east  of  Bahawalpur  town  on  the 
Southern  Punjab  Railway.  Population  (1901),  5,013.  It  is 
a decaying  town,  as  the  sand  from  the  desert  of  Cholistan  has 
for  years  been  encroaching  on  it,  but  contains  a school  and 
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a dispensary.  The  municipality  had  an  income  in  1903-4  of 
Rs.  6,200,  chiefly  from  octroi. 

Khanpur  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  7iizdmat  and  tahsil 
of  the  same  name  in  Bahawalpur  State,  Punjab,  situated  in 
28°  39'  N.  and  70°  41''  E.,  on  the  North-Western  Railway, 
63  miles  south-west  of  Bahawalpur  town.  Population  (1901), 
8,611.  Founded  in  1806  by  Nawab  Bahawal  Khan  II  as  a 
counterpoise  to  Garhi  Ikhtiar  Khan,  which  lies  6 miles  to  the 
west,  the  town  is  now  the  chief  centre  of  the  trade  in  agricultural 
produce  in  the  State,  and  contains  three  steam  rice-husking 
mills,  in  one  of  which  cotton-ginning  is  carried  on  as  well.  It 
possesses  a middle  school  and  a dispensary.  The  municipality 
had  an  income  in  1903-4  of  Rs.  12,800,  chiefly  from  octroi. 

Marot. — Ancient  fort  in  the  Khairpur  iahsll  of  Bahawalpur 
State,  Punjab,  situated  in  29°  10'  N.  and  72°  28'  E.,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Hakra  depression.  It  was  probably  erected 
by  Mahrut,  king  of  Chitor,  an  opponent  of  Chach,  the  Brahman 
usurper  of  the  throne  of  Sind.  It  was  a place  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  early  Muhammadan  period,  lying  on  the  direct 
road  from  Multan  to  Delhi  via  Sarsuti  (Sirsa).  It  was  wrested 
by  the  Nawab  of  Bahawalpur  from  Jaisalmer  in  1749. 

Minchinabad  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsil  and 
7iizd?7iat  of  the  same  name  in  Bahawalpur  State,  Punjab,  situ- 
ated in  30°  10'  N.  and  73°  34'  E.,  on  the  Southern  Punjab 
Railway,  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  State.  Population 
(1901),  2,558.  It  was  named  after  the  late  Colonel  Charles 
Minchin,  Political  Agent  in  Bahawalpur,  1866-76.  The  town 
contains  a dispensary,  has  a large  manufacture  of  saltpetre,  and 
is  a great  centre  of  the  export  trade  in  grain.  The  municipality 
had  an  income  in  1903—4  of  Rs.  6,100,  chiefly  from  octroi. 

Naushahra  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsil  of  the 
same  name  in  Bahawalpur  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  28°  25'  N. 
and  70°  19'  E.,  109  miles  south-west  of  Bahawalpur  town. 
Population  (1901),  4,475.  The  town  contains  a rice-husking 
mill,  founded  in  1901,  and  a dispensary.  The  municipality 
had  an  income  in  1903-4  of  Rs.  3,700,  chiefly  from  octroi. 

Pattan  Munara. — Ancient  ruin  in  the  Naushahra  tahsil  of 
Bahawalpur  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  28°  15^  N.  and  70°  22'  E., 
5 miles  east  of  Rahlrnyar  Khan.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  remains  of  four  towers  surrounding  the  central 
tower  of  a Buddhist  monastery  still  existed  here,  but  only  the 
lower  storey  of  the  central  tower  now  remains.  Tradition  avers 
that  it  had  three  storeys,  and  that  the  extensive  mounds  around 
it  are  the  ruins  of  a city  which  was  over  100  square  miles  in 
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extent.  It  is  possible  that  the  ruins  mark  the  site  of  the  capital 
of  Mousicanus,  who,  after  a brief  submission  to  Alexander, 
revolted  and  was  crucified  in  325  b.c.  The  name  Mousicanus 
probably  conceals  the  name  of  the  tribe  or  territory  ruled  by  the 
chieftain,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  survives  either  in 
the  tribal  name  of  the  Magsi  or  Magassi  Balochs  or  in  that  of 
the  Machkas.  Another  theory  identifies  the  capital  with  Aror 
in  Sind.  A Sanskrit  inscription,  now  lost,  is  said  to  have 
recorded  the  existence  of  an  ancient  monastery.  The  town 
was  refounded  by  the  Sumras  in  the  tenth  century,  but  it  is 
now  a desolate  ruin. 

Sarwahi  (Seorai,  Skvrae). — Ancient  site  in  the  Ahmadpur 
Lamma  tahsil  of  Bahawalpur  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  28°  lo'N. 
and  70°  2'  E.,  8 miles  north-east  of  Kot  Sabzal.  It  was 
identified  by  Sir  A.  Cunningham  with  the  Sodrai  or  Sogdoi  of 
the  Greek  historians.  It  was  one  of  the  six  forts  repaired  by 
Rai  Sahasi  of  Sind  in  the  sixth  century,  and  was  destroyed 
by  Shah  Husain  Arghun  in  1525.  It  is  still  a place  of  consider- 
able sanctity  to  Muhammadans. 

Sui  Vehar.— Site  of  a ruined  Buddhist  tower,  in  the 
Bahawalpur  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  29°  i8'N.  and  71°  34'  E., 
6 miles  from  Samasata  station  on  the  North-Western  Railway. 
An  inscription  found  here  is  dated  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
Kanishka’s  reign. 

\ Journal^  Asiatic  Society^  Bengal^  vol.  xxxix,  pp.  65-70; 
Indian  Antiquary^  vol.  x,  pp.  324-31]. 

Uch  ( Uchh  — ‘ high  place  ’). — Town  in  the  Ahmadpur  tahsil 
of  the  Bahawalpur  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  29°  14°  N. 
and  71°  4'  E.,  38  miles  south-east  of  Bahawalpur  town,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Sutlej  opposite  its  confluence  with  the 
Chenab.  Population  (1901),  7,583.  The  municipality  had 
an  income  in  1903-4  of  Rs.  2,000,  chiefly  from  octroi. 

Archaeologically  and  historically  Uch  is  a place  of  great 
interest.  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  identified  it  with  the 
city  which  Alexander  the  Great  built  near  the  meeting  of  the 
Punjab  rivers.  He  believed  that  it  is  also  the  town  mentioned 
by  Rashid-ud-dln  as  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  principalities 
of  Sind  under  Ayand,  the  son  of  Kafand.  This  identification 
is,  however,  far  from  certain.  Uch  was  in  the  twelfth  century 
known  as  Deogarh,  ‘ the  gods’  stronghold  ’ ; and  its  ruler  Deo 
Singh  fled  to  Marwar,  when  the  great  Muhammadan  mis- 
sionary and  saint  Saiyid  Jalal-ud-dm  Bukhari  came  to  the 
place,  converted  Sundarpuri,  Deo  Singh’s  daughter,  to  Islam, 
and  bade  her  build  a fort  called  uchha  or  uchh  (‘  high  ’).  Since 
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then  it  has  been  known  to  Muhammadans  as  Uch-i-Sharlf  or 
‘ Uch  the  Sacred.’  In  spite  of  its  undoubted  antiquity,  Uch  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  earlier  Muhammadan  historians  under 
that  name.  Raverty,  however,  identified  it  with  the  town  of 
Bhatiah  near  Multan,  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  the 
Ghazni vid  period  as  taken  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  in  1006. 
Subsequently  recaptured  by  Muhammad  of  Ghor,  it  became 
the  chief  city  of  Upper  Sind  under  Nasir-ud-dm  Kubacha,  and 
was  burnt  by  Jalal-ud-dln  Khwarizmi  in  1223.  It  was  after- 
wards taken  by  Altamsh.  Uch  was  a great  centre  of  Muham- 
madan learning ; for  in  1227  we  find  Minhaj-ud-din,  the 
Persian  historian,  made  chief  of  the  Firozi  college  there. 

Changes  in  the  courses  of  the  rivers  gradually  robbed  it  of  its 
strategic  importance  ; and  after  many  vicissitudes  it  was  per- 
manently annexed  to  the  Mughal  empire  under  Akbar,  being 
included  by  Abul  Fazl  ^mong  the  separate  districts  of  the 
Subah  of  Multan.  Uch  is  now  a group  of  three  villages,  built 
on  as  many  mounds,  the  debris  of  successive  cities.  It  is  still 
a place  of  great  religious  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  Muham- 
madans, and  contains  countless  shrines,  in  charge  of  the 
Bokhari  and  Gilani  Makhdums,  who  are  descended  from  its 
original  founders.  Sir  A.  Cunningham  compiled  an  interest- 
ing but  unreliable  account  of  Alexander’s  operations  in  the 
country  round  Uch. 

[A.  Cunningham,  Ancient  Geography  of  India ^ pp.  242-8.  ] 

Sirmur  (or  Nahan). — Hill  State  in  the  Punjab,  under  the  Boun- 
political  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Delhi  Division,  paries, con- 

7 • • 1 1 TT-  -1  1 o / 1 o / TVT  1 figuration, 

lying  amid  the  Himalayas,  between  30  20  and  31  5 N.  and  and  hill 
77°  5'  and  77°  55'  E.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jumna  and  ^Rer 
south  of  Simla.  It  has  an  area  of  1,198  square  miles,  and  its 
greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  50  miles,  and  its  extreme 
width  from  north  to  south  43  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Jubbal  and  Balsan  States;  on  the  east  by  the 
Dehra  Dun  District  of  the  United  Provinces ; on  the  south 
by  Ambala  District  and  the  Kalsia  State  of  the  Punjab  ; and 
on  the  west  by  territory  of  the  Patiala  State  and  Keonthal. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Kiarda  Dun  or  valley  which  forms 
its  south-eastern  part,  the  whole  State  is  hilly.  Its  southern 
border  runs  along  the  crest  of  the  Outer  Siwaliks.  Parallel 
with  these  lies  the  Dharthi  range ; and  the  intervening  valley  is 
traversed  by  the  Markanda  river  which  flows  west,  and  by  the 
Bata  which  flows  east.  North-east  of  the  Dharthi  range  lies 
the  valley  of  the  Jalal,  a tributary  of  the  Giri,  which  traverses 
the  State  in  a winding  course  from  north-west  to  south-east. 
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dividing  it  into  two  natural  divisions,  the  cis-Giri  on  the  south- 
west and  the  trans-Giri  on  the  north-east.  In  the  centre  of  the 
northern  border  rises  the  Chaur  peak  (11,982  feet),  from 
which  radiate  several  spurs,  those  on  the  west  and  south  filling 
the  whole  trans-Giri  tract  with  their  outliers.  These  extend 
far  to  the  south-east,  rising  to  8,800  feet  at  HarTpur,  8,233  feet 
at  Gurwana,  and  6,691  feet  at  Guma.  On  the  north-east  the 
Tons,  a tributary  of  the  Jumna,  forms  the  boundary,  separat- 
ing Sirmur  from  Dehra  Dun.  Thus,  the  slope  of  the  country 
is  from  north  to  south,  the  confluence  of  the  Giri  with  the 
Jumna  being  only  1,500  feet  above  sea-level ; and  the  whole, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  drains  into  the  latter  river. 

The  greater  part  of  the  State  lies  on  rocks  of  Tertiary  age, 
with  beds  belonging  to  the  Carbonaceous  system  (Krol  and 
Blaini  groups)  on  the  north  and  north-east.  The  Lower  Ter- 
tiary rocks  are  particularly  well  developed ; and  the  Sirmur 
series,  which  includes  the  Sabathu,  Dagshai,  and  Kasauli 
groups,  takes  its  name  from  the  State.  The  Upper  Tertiary, 
or  Siwalik  series,  is  largely  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nahan,  where  the  lower  beds  consist  of  a great  mass  of  sand- 
stones, the  Nahan  group  ; these  are  overlain  by  sandstones 
and  conglomerates  (middle  and  upper  Siwalik)  containing  a 
rich  mammalian  fauna  of  pliocene  age  h 

The  lower  valleys  of  the  Jumna,  Tons,  and  Giri  have  a true 
Siwalik  flora,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Duns  and  tarai  east 
of  the  Jumna.  The  Chaur  mountain  has  a remarkably  alpine 
vegetation  at  the  higher  levels — more  so,  for  example,  than  the 
ranges  intervening  between  it  and  the  main  ridge  of  the  Inner 
Himalaya  in  Bashahr. 

Tigers  are  occasionally,  and  elephants  rarely,  met  with  in 
the  Dun.  Bears  abound  in  the  hills,  and  sdmbar,  chital^  hog 
deer,  and  musk  deer  are  plentiful,  but  wild  dogs  have  much 
diminished  the  game  in  the  Dun  and  low  hills.  The  fishing 
in  the  Giri  is  famous. 

The  climate  in  the  Dun  is  feverish  in  the  rainy  season  and 
autumn,  but  otherwise  the  country  is  healthy  and  the  hills  enjoy 
a temperate  climate.  In  the  trans-Giri  tract  snow  falls  every 
winter,  but  it  is  rarely  seen  elsewhere.  After  December  it  is 
highly  beneficial  to  the  crops.  The  annual  rainfall  varies  from 
59  inches  at  Paonta  to  65  inches  at  Pachhad,  but  generally 
more  rain  falls  trans-Giri  than  in  the  west  and  south. 

The  early  history  of  Sirmur  is  almost  a blank.  Tradition 

* Medlicott,  ‘ Geological  Structure  of  the  Southern  Portions  of  the  Hima- 
layas,’ &c.,  Memoirs,  Geological  Survey  of  India,  vol.  iii,  part  ii. 
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says  that  its  ancient  capital  was  Sirmur,  now  a mere  hamlet 
surrounded  by  extensive  ruins,  in  the  Kiarda  Dun,  whose  king 
was  of  Surajbansi  or  Solar  race.  Once,  the  legend  runs, 
a woman  boasted  to  the  Raja  of  her  acrobatic  skill,  and  he 
challenged  her  to  cross  and  recross  the  Giri  river  on  a rope, 
promising  her  half  his  kingdom  if  she  succeeded.  The  woman 
crossed  in  safety  ; but  as  she  was  returning,  a courtier,  to  save 
the  kingdom  from  dismemberment,  cut  the  rope,  and  the 
woman  perished  in  the  stream.  For  this  act  of  treachery  a 
flood  swept  away  Sirmur,  and  the  Raja  perished  with  all  his 
kin,  leaving  the  realm  without  a ruler.  But  by  chance  a prince 
of  Jaisalmer  shortly  after  visited  Hard  war  as  a pilgrim,  and 
was  there  invited  by  one  ^of  the  minstrels  of  the  kingdom  to 
assume  its  sovereignty.  He  accordingly  sent  a force  under  his 
son,  the  Rawal  or  prince  Sobha,  who  put  down  the  disorders 
which  had  arisen  in  the  State,  and  became  the  first  Raja  of 
Sirmur,  under  the  title  of  Subhans  Parkash,  a title  which  the 
Rajas  have  ever  since  adopted.  Rajban  became  the  capital  of 
the  new  king  in  1095.  The  eighth  Raja  conquered  Ratesh, 
now  a part  of  the  Keonthal  State,  about  1150  ; and  his  successor 
subdued  Jubbal,  Balsan,  Kumharsain,  Ghond,  Kot,  and  Theog, 
thus  extending  his  dominions  almost  to  the  Sutlej.  For  many 
years  these  territories  remained  feudatories  of  the  State ; but 
its  capital  was  at  Kalsi,  in  Dehra  Dun,  and  the  Rajas’  hold 
over  their  northern  fiefs  appears  to  have  been  weak  until  in  the 
fourteenth  century  Bir  Parkash  fortified  Hath-Koti,  on  the 
confines  of  Jubbal,  Rawain,  and  Sahri,  the  last  of  which 
became  the  capital  of  the  State  for  a time.  Eventually  in  1621 
Karm  Parkash  founded  Nahan,  the  modern  capital.  His 
successor  Mandhata  was  called  upon  to  aid  Khalll-ullah,  the 
general  of  the  emperor  Shah  Jahan,  in  his  invasion  of  Garhwal, 
and  his  successor  Sobhag  Parkash  received  a grant  of  Kotaha 
in  reward  for  this  service.  Under  Aurangzeb  this  Raja  again 
joined  in  operations  against  Garhwal.  His  administration  was 
marked  by  a great  development  of  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  State,  and  the  tract  of  Kolagarh  was  also  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  emperor.  Budh  Parkash,  the  next  ruler,  recovered 
Pinjaur  for  Aurangzeb’s  foster-brother.  Raja  Mit  Parkash  gave 
an  asylum  to  the  Sikh  Guru,  Gobind  Singh,  permitting  him 
to  fortify  Paonta  in  the  Kiarda  Dun ; and  it  was  at  Bhangani 
in  the  Dun  that  the  Guru  defeated  the  Rajas  of  Kahlur  and 
Garhwal  in  1688.  But  in  1750  Kirat  Parkash,  after  defeating 
the  Raja  of  Garhwal,  captured  Naraingarh,  Morni,  Pinjaur, 
and  other  territories  from  the  Sikhs,  and  concluded  an  alliance 
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with  Amar  Singh,  Raja  of  Patiala,  whom  he  aided  in  suppress- 
ing his  rebellious  WazTr  ; and  he  also  fought  in  alliance  with 
the  Raja  of  Kahlur  when  Ghulam  Kadir  Khan,  Rohilla, 
invaded  that  State.  He  supported  the  Raja  of  Garhwal  in  his 
resistance  to  the  Gurkha  invasion,  and,  though  deserted  by  his 
ally,  was  able  to  compel  the  Gurkhas  to  agree  to  the  Ganges  as 
the  boundary  of  their  dominions.  His  son  Dharm  Parkash 
repulsed  the  encroachments  of  the  chief  of  Nalagarh  and  an 
invasion  by  the  Raja  of  Garhwal,  only  to  fall  fighting  in  single 
combat  with  Raja  Sansar  Chand  of  Kangra,  who  had  invaded 
Kahlur,  in  1793.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Karm 
Parkash,  a weak  ruler,  whose  misconduct  caused  a serious  revolt. 
To  suppress  this  he  rashly  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Gurkhas,  who 
promptly  seized  their  opportunity  and  invaded  Sirmur,  expelled 
Ratn  Parkash,  whom  the  rebels  had  placed  on  the  throne,  and 
then  refused  to  restore  Karm  Paskash.  Fortunately  his  queen, 
a princess  of  Goler  and  a lady  of  courage  and  resource,  took 
matters  into  her  own  hands  and  invoked  British  aid.  Her 
appeal  coincided  with  the  declaration  of  war  against  Nepal, 
and  a force  was  sent  to  expel  the  Gurkhas  from  Sirmur.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  Gurkha  War  the  British  Government 
placed  Fateh  Parkash,  the  minor  son  of  Karm  Parkash,  on  the 
throne,  annexing  all  the  territories  east  of  the  Jumna  with 
Kotaha  and  the  Kiarda  Dun.  The  Dun  was,  however,  restored 
to  the  State  in  1833  on  payment  of  Rs.  50,000.  During  the 
first  Afghan  War  the  Raja  aided  Government  with  a loan,  and 
in  the  first  Sikh  War  a Sirmur  contingent  fought  at  Hari-ka- 
pattan.  Under  Raja  Sir  Shamsher  Parkash,  G.C.S. I.  (1856-98), 
the  State  progressed  rapidly.  Begdr  (forced  labour)  was 
abolished,  roads  were  made,  revenue  and  forest  settlements 
carried  out,  a foundry,  dispensaries,  post  and  telegraph  offices 
established.  In  1857  the  Raja  rendered  valuable  services,  and 
in  1880  during  the  second  Afghan  War  he  sent  a contingent 
to  the  North-West  frontier.  The  Sirmur  Sappers  and  Miners 
under  his  second  son  Major  Bir  Bikram  Singh,  C.I.E.,  accom- 
panied the  Tirah  expedition  in  1897.  The  present  Raja  (Sir 
Surindar  Bikram  Parkash,  K.C.S.I.)  has  remodelled  the  courts 
of  the  State.  He  has  been  a Member  of  the  Supreme  Legis- 
lative Council  of  India.  The  Raja  of  Sirmur  is  entitled  to 
a salute  of  1 1 guns. 

The  only  town  is  Nahan,  the  capital.  There  are  973  vil- 
lages, or  groups  of  hamlets,  and  the  population  of  the  State 
at  the  three  enumerations  was:  (1881)  112,371,  (1891) 
124,134,  and  (1901)  135,626.  It  rose  by  9-3  per  cent,  during 
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the  last  decade,  the  rate  of  increase  being  greatest  in  the 
Paonta  tahsil.  Anciently  divided  into  bhojs,  which  were  grouped 
into  twelve  waztris^  it  is  now  divided  into  four  tahslls : Nahan, 

Rainka,  Paonta,  and  Pachhad.  More  than  95  per  cent,  of  the 
people  are  Hindus.  By  far  the  most  numerous  caste  is  that  of 
the  agricultural  Kanets,  who  form  more  than  30  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  Western  Pahari  is  the  language  of  78  per  cent, 
of  the  population. 

In  1895  American  Presbyterian  Mission  of  Ludhiana  Christian 
sent  evangelists  to  commence  mission  work  in  the  State, 
ordained  missionaries  being  also  posted  to  Nahan  from  time  to 
time.  In  1902  mission  work  was,  with  the  Raja’s  assent,  made 
over  to  the  Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission  Society,  which  now 
has  two  missionaries  posted  at  Nahan.  The  only  Christians 
in  the  State  are  immigrants. 

The  Kiarda  Dun  differs  greatly  from  the  rest  of  the  State  in  General 
its  agricultural  conditions.  Formerly  a wilderness  of  swamp 
and  forest,  constituting  a bulwark  against  aggression  from  the  ditions. 
plains,  it  was  colonized  by  .The  late  Raja  with  cultivators  from 
the  submontane  districts  and  is  now  one  of  the  richest  tracts  in 
the  State.  It  is  a fertile  alluvial  plain,  naturally  well  watered 
by  numerous  streams,  and  receiving  a regular  and  sufficient 
rainfall.  Its  principal  products  are  wheat  and  gram  in  the 
spring,  and  rice,  maize,  sugar-cane,  ginger,  and  turmeric  in 
the  autumn.  The  hill  tracts  generally  are  less  rich  agricul- 
turally, though  poppy,  ginger,  tobacco,  and  turmeric  are  grown 
extensively.  The  forest  products  are  also  a source  of  consider- 
able wealth  to  the  people.  The  prevalent  form  of  tenure  may 
be  described  as  ryotwdri^  village  communities  like  those  of  the 
plains  being  unknown,  but  the  ancient  bhoj  still  exists  in  name. 

The  area  for  wffiich  particulars  are  on  record  is  1,108  square 
miles,  of  which  388  square  miles,  or  35  per  cent.,  are  forest, 

10  per  cent,  are  not  available  for  cultivation,  42  per  cent,  are 
cultivable  waste  other  than  fallows,  and  4 per  cent,  are  current 
fallows.  The  net  area  cropped  in  1904  was  130  square  miles. 

The  staple  food-grains  of  the  State  are  wheat,  rice,  gram, 
maize,  chulai^  and  mandud.  The  State  is  absolutely  secure 
against  famine. 

As  already  noted,  the  main  feature  in  the  agricultural  Improve- 
development  has  been  the  colonization  of  the  Kiarda  Dun  in 
the  Paonta  tahsil^  the  cultivated  area  of  which  rose  from  11,253  tural  prac- 
acres  in  1878  to  27,505  acres  in  1904.  Sugar-cane  cultivation 
was  introduced  into  the  Dun  by  the  late  Raja,  and  he  also 
established  the  well-known  Nahan  foundry. 
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The  cattle,  as  elsewhere  in  the  hills,  are  small  but  hardy. 
The  trans-Giri  cows  are  by  far  the  best.  Buffaloes  have  been 
imported  of  recent  years,  but  are  only  kept  by  the  well-to-do 
and  by  the  Gujar  immigrants  from  Jammu,  who  form  a separate 
community  and  often  own  large  herds.  Goats  are  kept  both 
for  food  and  the  hair,  which  is  exported,  and  sheep  for  the  sake 
of  the  wool  and  for  sale,  those  of  the  khddu  kind  being  the 
best  and  fetching  high  prices.  Ponies  are  bred  only  in  the  Dun, 
and  the  State  keeps  a pony  and  a donkey  stallion  at  Paonta. 

The  State  contains  no  irrigation  wells  or  canals,  but  a scheme 
for  taking  a small  canal  out  of  the  Giri  river  to  irrigate  the 
Dun  is  in  contemplation.  Springs  and  torrents,  however, 
afford  ample  means  of  irrigation,  especially  in  the  Rainka  and 
Pachhad  tahsJls,  in  which  over  one-third  of  the  area  is  irrigated. 
The  streams  are  diverted  into  kuhls  or  watercourses. 

The  State  forests  are  valuable.  Along  the  western  face  of 
the  Chaur  range  runs  a compact  belt  of  forest  20  miles  long 
by  I to  5 wide,  mostly  of  oak,  but  also  stocked  in  parts  with 
fir,  spruce,  birch,  and  yew.  Deodar  occurs  pure  in  12  blocks, 
and  occasionally  blue  pine.  Below  this  belt  oak  and  pine 
(E.  longifolia)  occur  in  places.  Another  but  narrow  belt  of 
oak,  23  miles  long,  covers  the  slopes  of  the  Chandpur,  Maro- 
lani,  and  Harlpur  ranges  below  7,000  feet.  The  ridges  between 
the  Giri  river  and  the  Dharthi  range  are  covered  with  scrub 
jungle,  interspersed  with  pine,  and,  on  the  lower  slopes,  are 
sub-tropical  in  character.  The  lower  hills,  including  the 
Kiarda  Dun  and  the  northern  face  of  the  Outer  Siwaliks,  have 
an  area  of  176  square  miles,  of  which  104  square  miles  are 
stocked  with  sal,  pure  or  mixed,  67  with  tropical  species,  and 
3 with  pine.  The  Forest  department  is  controlled  by  a Con- 
servator, under  whom  is  a considerable  staff  of  officials,  mostly 
trained  foresters.  The  State  is  divided  into  two  forest  divisions, 
the  Rajgarh  or  upper  and  the  Nahan  or  lower,  each  with  five 
ranges.  In  the  former  division  the  forests  are  classed  as  pro- 
tected, in  the  latter  as  ‘ reserved,’  many  of  those  in  the  Dun 
being  absolutely  closed.  Nearly  all  have  been  demarcated. 
The  forest  revenue  in  1904  was  Rs.  80,000. 

Iron  is  found  in  several  places,  but  none  of  the  mines  is 
worked,  and  iron  for  the  foundry  is  imported.  Lead,  copper, 
alum,  and  ochre  are  also  known  to  exist,  but  only  the  last  is 
mined  at  two  places.  Gold  is  found  in  minute  quantities  in 
the  Run,  Bata,  and  other  streams.  Slate  quarries  are  worked 
in  the  Pachhad  and  Rainka  tahslls. 

The  only  important  industry  is  the  foundry  at  Nahan,  which 
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belongs  to  the  State.  Started  in  1867,  magnetic  iron,  obtained  mann- 
from  the  Chheta  mine  in  the  Rainka  tahsJl,  was  at  first  smelted;  factures. 
but  the  wrought  iron  produced  could  not  compete  with  English 
mild  steel,  and  the  foundry  was  accordingly  utilized  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar-cane  crushing  mills,  which  found  a ready 
market  throughout  the  Punjab  and  United  Provinces.  The 
foundry  employs  600  men,  and  its  capacity  is  75  tons  per  week. 

Much  modern  machinery  has  been  erected.  Persian  carpets, 
floorcloths,  and  mats  are  made  in  the  State  jail.  The  only 
other  industries  are  the  making  of  wooden  vessels,  churns, 
blankets,  &c.,  in  the  hills,  and  of  coarse  cotton  cloth.  Some 
cane  furniture  is  also  made. ' 

There  is  a considerable  export  of  agricultural  and  forest  Commerce 
produce.  Wheat,  maize,  and  gram  are  sent  from  the  Kiarda  trade. 
Dun  to  Dehra  Dun  and  Ambala,  the  hill  produce  going  mostly 
to  Simla  and  the  neighbouring  cantonments.  Timber  is  also 
exported  via  the  Jumna.  Cloth,  utensils,  sugar,  salt,  drugs, 
and  articles  of  European  and  Indian  manufacture  are  imported. 

In  bad  years  the  Nahan  tahsil  has  also  to  import  grain  from 
the  plains. 

A good  road  leads  from  Barara  on  the  North-Western  Rail-  Roads, 
way  to  Nahan,  the  capital  of  the  State,  which  is  also  connected 
with  the  Rampur  ferry  on  the  Jumna  by  a good  road.  There 
are  82  miles  of  cart-roads  in  the  State  and,  for  a hilly  country, 
communications  are  good. 

The  administration  is  closely  modelled  on  that  of  the  Punjab,  Adminis- 
the  Raja  personally  exercising  administrative  control  over  the  tration. 
departments,  divided  into  administrative,  judicial,  military, 
police,  accounts,  public  works,  medical,  forests  (including  tea 
and  other  estates),  jail,  and  foundry.  Most  of  the  principles 
*of  British  law  are  observed,  and  almost  all  the  Indian  Acts 
applicable  to  the  Punjab  have  been  adopted. 

The  State  is  divided  into  four  tahsils.  These  are  Nahan,  state  sub- 
comprising the  old  Dharthi  and  Khol  wazlris  \ Pachhad,  the 
, , -r,  • 1 • • and  staff, 

western  tract,  in  which  is  the  Sam  range  ; Ramka,  comprising 

the  hilly  country  to  the  east ; and  Paonga,  which  contains  the 
Kiarda  Diin.  Each  tahsil  is  under  a tahsilddr. 

The  highest  court  is  that  of  the  Council,  which  consists  of  civil  and 
the  Raja  as  president,  and  five  members  nominated  by  him.  criminal 
The  court  of  the  Raja  sitting  alone  is  known  as  the  Ijlds-i-Khds. 

This  exercises  full  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and 
appeals  from  it  lie  to  the  Council,  but  sentences  of  death 
require  the  confirmation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Delhi.  Below 
it  are  the  courts  of  the  district  judge  and  district  magistrate. 
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Subordinate  to  the  former  are  the  Munsif  at  Nahan  (exercising 
second-class  criminal  powers)  and  the  tahsllddrs^  who  try  petty 
cases  up  to  Rs.  15  in  value.  The  district  magistrate  is  also 
collector  and  registrar,  and  the  tahsllddrs  are  subordinate  to  him 
in  all  but  their  civil  judicial  functions.  There  is  also  an  hono- 
rary magistrate.  Serious  offences  are  rare.  Cattle-lifting  occurs 
in  the  tracts  bordering  on  British  territory,  and  matrimonial 
offences  are  common. 

The  Imperial  Service  corps  of  Sirmur  Sappers  and  Miners, 
197  strong,  raised  in  1889,  served  with  distinction  under  Major 
Bir  Bikram  Singh,  C.I.E.,  in  the  Tirah  expedition,  1897.  It 
was  also  employed  in  constructing  the  Khushalgarh-Kohat-Thal 
Railway  in  190 1-2.  The  State  maintains  cavalry  (31  strong), 
and  a regiment  of  infantry  (235  strong),  and  possesses  two 
serviceable  guns. 

Prior  to  1813  the  revenue  was  levied  in  both  cash  and  kind. 
The  area  was  not  measured,  but  the  amount  of  land  which 
could  be  sown  with  a given  quantity  of  seed  formed  a unit,  and 
each  unit  paid  a rupee  in  cash  or  two  maunds  (local  weight) 
of  grain.  During  the  reign  of  Raja  Fateh  Parkash,  a cash 
assessment  was  imposed  on  all  but  the  fertile  khol  tracts 
of  Harlpur  and  Nahan,  which  continued  to  pay  in  kind.  The 
State  share  was  deemed  to  be  a sixth  of  the  gross  produce, 
with  an  additional  cess  on  each  unit.  In  1845  the  levy  of 
revenue  in  kind  was  discontinued  in  these  two  tracts.  Under 
Raja  Sir  Shamsher  Parkash  the  State  was  regularly  surveyed 
and  settled  in  1878,  in  spite  of  some  opposition  in  the  Rainka 
tahsll^  where  the  people  feared  that  the  iron  measuring  chains 
would  destroy  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  1887  a second 
regular  settlement  was  effected,  but  the  whole  area  was  not  re- 
surveyed. It  resulted  in  an  enhancement  of  50  per  cent,  in 
the  revenue,  due  to  increased  irrigation,  the  rise  in  prices,  and 
the  colonization  of  the  Dun. 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  State  is  about  Rs.  6,00,000,  mainly 
derived  from  land  revenue,  forests,  and  tea  estates.  It  receives 
Rs.  13,734  ^ from  Government  as  compensation  for  the 
abolition  of  transit  dues. 

The  district  board  consists  of  21  members,  of  whom  7 are 
nominated  and  14  elected.  It  had  in  1904  an  income  of 
Rs.  45,000,  mainly  derived  from  a local  rate.  The  town  of 
Nahan  is  administered  by  a municipal  committee,  consisting 
of  9 members,  6 elected  and  3 nominated,  and  a paid  president. 
It  had  an  income  of  Rs.  15,247  in  1903,  chiefly  derived  from 
octroi. 
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The  police,  who  number  129,  are  under  an  assistant  district  Police  and 
superintendent  directly  responsible  to  the  Raja.  The  State 
contains  4 police  stations,  with  4 outposts.  The  jail  at  Nahan 
has  accommodation  for  100  prisoners. 

Sirmur  stands  twenty-third  among  the  Districts  and  States  of  Education, 
the  Punjab  in  regard  to  the  literacy  of  its  population,  of  whom 
4-3  per  cent.  (6-1  males  and  0-3  females)  could  read  and  write 
in  1901.  Secondary  education  is  confined  to  Nahan  town. 

The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  was  280  in  1890-1, 

284  in  1900-1,  and  381  in  1903-4.  In  the  last  year  there  were 
one  secondary  and  4 primary  public  schools,  and  5 elementary 
private  schools,  with  35  girl  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

The  State  possesses  two  hospitals  at  Nahan,  and  six  dis-  Medical, 
pensaries,  besides  the  jail  and  military  dispensaries.  These 
contain  accommodation  for  76  in-patients.  In  1903-4  the  num- 
ber of  cases  treated  was  49,008,  of  whom  754  were  in-patients, 
and  374  operations  were  performed.  The  expenditure  was 
Rs.  22,823,  greater  part  of  which  was  met  from  State 
funds.  Vaccination  in  Sirmur  is  performed  by  Government 
vaccinators  and  by  State  officials  in  Nahan  town. 

[State  Gazetteer  (in  the  press).] 

Chaur. — Peak  in  Sirmur  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  30°  52' N. 
and  77°  32'  E.,  and  forming  the  highest  summit  among  the 
mountains  which  occupy  the  sub-Himffiayan  tract,  with  an 
elevation  of  11,982  feet  above  the  sea.  From  its  peculiar 
shape  and  great  height  it  forms  a conspicuous  object  in  the 
landscape  for  many  miles  around,  being  easily  recognized 
among  the  smaller  ridges  on  every  side.  The  Chaur  presents 
a striking  appearance  from  the  plains  of  Sirhind ; and  the  view 
from  its  summit  embraces  the  vast  lowland  tract  on  the  south, 
and  a wide  panorama  of  the  snowy  range  to  the  northward. 

Though  below  the  IJmit  of  perpetual  snow,  drifts  remain  in  the 
shady  chasms  on  its  flanks  throughout  the  summer  months.  A 
dense  forest  of  deodars  and  other  conifers  clothes  the  northern 
and  north-eastern  declivities ; and  rhododendrons,  ferns,  and 
gentian  grow  in  patches  on  the  detritus  of  its  granite  slopes. 

There  is  an  observatory  on  the  mountain,  11,200  feet  above 
sea-level. 

Nahan. — Capital  of  the  Sirmur  State,  Punjab,  situated  in 
30°  33''  N.  and  77°  20'  E.,  on  a picturesque  range  of  the  Outer 
Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  of  3,207  feet.  Population  (1901), 

6^256.  Founded  in  1621  by  Raja  Karm  Parkash,  it  has  since 
been  the  residence  of  the  Rajas  and  the  capital  of  the  State. 

West  of  the  old  town,  in  which  is  the  Raja’s  palace,  lies  the 
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Shamsher  cantonment  for  the  State  troops,  while  to  the  east  is 
a. small  grassy  plain  surrounded  by  houses  and  public  buildings. 
The  town  is  administered  by  a municipal  board,  and  possesses 
a school,  a civil  and  a military  hospital,  a jail,  a police  station, 
and  other  offices.  On  a spur  east  of  the  town  lies  the  Shamsher 
Villa,  built  in  the  Italian  style  by  Raja  Sir  Shamsher  Parkash, 
G.C.S.L,  in  i88i.  The  iron  foundry  employs  600  men. 

Loharu  State. — Native  State  in  the  Punjab,  under  the 
political  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Delhi  Division, 
lying  between  28°  21'  and  28°  45'  N.  and  75°  40' and  75°  57'  E., 
with  an  area  of  222  square  miles.  Population  (1901),  15,229. 
The  State  contains  the  town  of  Loharu,  its  capital  (popu- 
lation, 2,175),  and  56  villages.  It  consists  of  a sandy  plain, 
interspersed  with  sandhills.  The  founder  was  Ahmad  Bakhsh 
Khan,  a Mughal,  who  was  employed  by  the  Raja  of  Alwar  in 
negotiations  with  Lord  Lake  in  1803.  In  recognition  of  his 
services,  he  received  Loharu  in  perpetuity  from  the  Raja,  and 
the  pargana  of  Llrozpur,  now  in  Gurgaon  District,  from  Lord 
Lake  on  condition  of  fidelity  and  military  service.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Shams-ud-din  Khan,  who  was 
executed  at  Delhi  for  compassing  the  murder  of  Mr.  Eraser, 
the  Resident,  in  1835.  The  Llrozpur  pargana  was  then  confis- 
cated, but  the  Loharu  estate  was  made  over  to  Amln-ud-din 
Khan  and  Zia-ud-dln  Khan,  the  two  brothers  of  Shams-ud-din. 
The  two  chiefs  remained  in  Delhi  during  the  siege  in  1857, 
and  after  its  fall  were  placed  under  surveillance,  but  were 
eventually  released  and  restored  to  their  position.  Ala-ud-dTn, 
who  succeeded  his  father  Amln-ud-din  in  1869,  received  the 
title  of  Nawab,  together  with  a sanad  of  adoption.  The  present 
Nawab,  Sir  Amir-ud-dTn  Ahmad  Khan,  K.C.I.E.,  had  for  some 
years  managed  the  State  on  behalf  of  his  father,  Ala-ud-dln, 
and  succeeded  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1884.  Lrom  1893 
to  1903  its  management  was  in  the  hands  of  his  younger 
brother,  as  the  Nawab  had  been  appointed  Superintendent  of 
the  Mffier  Kotla  State.  Nawab  Sir  Amlr-ud-dln  Ahmad  Khan 
enjoys  a salute  of  9 guns,  granted  as  a personal  distinction  on 
January  i,  1903.  The  revenue  of  the  State  from  all  sources 
amounts  to  Rs.  66,000,  but  the  finances  were  adversely  affected 
by  the  famines  of  1889  and  1901.  The  State  receives  an 
allotment  of  one  chest  of  1-25  cwt.  of  Malwa  opium  annually, 
for  which  it  pays  duty  at  the  reduced  rate  of  Rs.  280.  This 
is  refunded,  with  a view  to  securing  the  co-operation  of  the 
State  officials  in  the  suppression  of  smuggling.  The  import 
of  opium  from  Loharu  into  British  territory  is  prohibited. 
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Loharu  Town. — Capital  of  the  Loharu  State,  Punjab, 
situated  in  28°  24' N.  and  75°  52' E.,  52  miles  south  of  Hissar. 
Population  (1901),  2,175.  The  town  once  contained  a mint  of 
the  Jaipur  State,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Lohars  or 
blacksmiths  employed  therein.  It  is  a straggling  village  rather 
than  a town,  but  contains  the  residence  of  the  Nawab  of 
Loharu,  the  State  offices,  a hospital,  a jail,  postal  and  telegraph 
offices,  &c. 

Dujana  State. — Native  State  in  the  Punjab,  under  the 
political  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Delhi  Division. 
The  territory  comprises  three  detached  areas,  lying  between 
28°  39'  and  28°  42^  N.  and  76°  37'  and  76°  43'  E.,  its  main 
portion  being  south-west  of  Rohtak  District.  The  area  is 
100  square  miles,  the  population  (1901)  24,174;  and  it  contains 
one  town,  Dujana  (population,  5,545),  the  capital,  and  30  vil- 
lages. It  is  a level  plain  interspersed  with  sandhills  and  devoid 
of  streams  or  canals,  wells  being  the  only  means  of  irrigation. 
The  founder  of  the  State  was  a Yusufzai  Pathan  soldier  of 
fortune  in  the  Peshwa’s  service,  who  eventually  obtained  em- 
ployment under  Lord  Lake,  and  in  1806  received  a grant  of 
the  Nahar  and  Bahu  parganas  with  an  extensive  tract  in 
Hariana.  The  latter,  however,  he  was  unable  to  hold,  and  in 
1809  he  exchanged  it  for  the  small  area  around  Dujana,  which 
lies  24  miles  north-east  of  the  Nahar  tahsJl.  Nawab  Hasan 
All  behaved  well  in  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  The  present  Nawab, 
Mumtaz  All,  succeeded  in  1882.  The  State  is  divided  into  two 
tahsi/s,  Dujana  and  Nahar,  each  forming  a police  circle.  There 
is  also  a police  post  at  Bahu  in  the  Nahar  tahsll.  The  chief 
official  under  the  Nawab  is  the  Diwan,  who  has  a small  staff, 
while  a tahsilddr  is  in  charge  of  Nahar.  The  import  of  opium 
from  Nahar  into  British  territory  is  prohibited.  There  is  an 
Anglo-vernacular  middle  school  at  Dujana,  and  the  State  has 
two  medical  officers  at  Dujana  and  Nahar.  The  land  revenue, 
as  assessed  in  1889,  amounts  to  Rs.  77,170. 

Dujana  Town. — Capital  of  the  Dujana  State,  Punjab, 
situated  in  28°  41'  N.  and  76°  38'  E.,  37  miles  west  of  Delhi. 
Population  (1901),  5,545.  Founded  by  a saint,  Durjan  Shah, 
from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  it  afterwards  became  the 
residence  of  a branch  of  the  Yusufzai  Pathans  of  Jhajjar,  from 
whom  Abdus  Samand  Khan,  the  first  Nawab  of  Dujana,  was 
descended. 

Pataudi  State. — Native  State  in  the  Punjab,  under  the 
political  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Delhi  Division, 
lying  between  28°  14' and  28°  22' N.  and  76°  42' and  76°  52'  E., 
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in  the  midst  of  the  British  District  of  Gurgaon.  Its  area  is 
52  square  miles;  population  (1901),  21,933;  and  it  contains 
one  town,  Pataudi,  the  capital  (population,  4,171),  and  40 
villages.  It  consists  of  a level  plain,  badly  watered,  except  in  a 
few  villages  to  which  floods  give  occasional  irrigation.  The 
ruling  family  of  Pataudi  is  descended  from  a saintly  Afghan 
family,  which  settled  originally  near  Samana  in  Patiala.  A de- 
scendant, Talab  Faiz  Khan,  who  was  closely  connected  with 
the  Jhajjar  family  by  marriage,  was  in  the  Maratha  service  and 
received  the  fief  of  Rohtak.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Marathas 
in  1803  he  was  employed  under  Lord  Lake,  who  in  1806 
granted  him  the  Pataudi  territory  in  perpetuity.  In  1826 
he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Bharatpur.  His  son,  Akbar  All, 
behaved  loyally  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  The  present 
Nawab  was  born  in  1863  and  succeeded  in  1898.  The  ad- 
ministration is  carried  on  by  a nazim^  who  exercises  judicial 
functions  and  superintends  the  revenue  administration,  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  a tahsllddr  with  a staff  of  eleven  sub- 
ordinates. The  State  maintains  a small  force  of  horsemen 
as  the  Nawab’s  personal  escort,  and  33  infantrymen  who  are 
employed  on  guard  duties.  It  also  supports  a dispensary 
and  a primary  school  at  Pataudi,  and  4 village  schools.  The 
total  land  revenue,  as  settled  in  1891,  amounts  to  Rs.  76,631. 
The  excise  administration  is  leased  to  the  British  Government 
for  Rs.  650  per  annum. 

Pataudi  Town. — Capital  of  the  Pataudi  State,  Punjab, 
situated  in  28°  20'  N.  and  76°  48'  E.  Population  (1901), 
4,171.  It  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Jalal-ud-dln  Khiljl, 
by  Pata,  a Mewatl,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name.  The  town 
is  19  miles  south-west  of  Gurgaon,  and  2J  miles  from  Jatauli 
station  on  the  Rajputana-Malwa  Railway.  It  contains  the 
residence  of  the  Nawab  of  Pataudi  and  the  public  offices  of 
the  State. 

Kalsia. — Native  State  in  the  Punjab,  under  the  political 
control  of  the  Commissioner,  Delhi  Division.  It  comprises 
twenty  detached  pieces  of  territory  in  Ambffia  and  Ferozepore 
Districts,  lying  mainly  between  30°  12'  and  30°  25'  N.  and 
77°  21' and  77°35'E.  The  present  Sardffi  of  the  State,  Ranjit 
Singh,  is  a descendant  of  Sardar  Gurbakhsh  Singh,  a Jat  of 
Kalsia  near  Lahore,  who  joined  the  Kroria  misl  or  confederacy 
of  the  Sikhs.  His  son  Jodh  Singh,  a man  of  ability  and 
prowess,  effected  considerable  conquests  on  both  sides  of  the 
Sutlej,  but  eventually  the  family  lost  all  those  north  of  the 
river.  When  the  Cis-Sutlej  States  came  under  British  protec- 
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tion,  Sardcir  Jodh  Singh,  after  some  hesitation,  followed  the 
general  example.  The  State  has  an  area  of  168  square  miles, 
and  a population  (1901)  of  67,181.  It  is  divided  into  two 
tahslis,  Chhachhrauli  and  Easi,  with  the  isolated  snh-tahsil 
of  Chirak,  in  Ferozepore  District.  It  contains  two  towns, 
Chhachhrauli  (population,  5,520)  and  Basi  (4,641),  and 
181  villages.  In  1903-4  the  revenue  amounted  to  1-9  lakhs, 
of  which  1*2  lakhs  was  land  revenue.  The  State  was  regularly 
settled  in  1891.  It  had  suffered  considerably  from  over- 
assessment, and  its  people  had  been  impoverished.  The 
excise  administration  is  leased  to  the  British  Government  for 
Rs.  6,000  per  annum. 

Basi. — Head-quarters  of  the  Basi  tahsil  of  the  Kalsia  State, 
Punjab,  situated  in  30°  35'  N.  and  76°  54'  E.  Population 
(1901),  4,641.  The  income  of  the  municipality,  wholly  de- 
rived from  octroi,  was  Rs.  2,604  ir^  ^9^3~4i  the  expenditure 
only  Rs.  158.  The  town  has  a vernacular  middle  school  and 
a dispensary.  : 

Chhachhrauli. — Capital  of  the  Kalsia  State,  Punjab,  situ- 
ated in  30°  15'  N.  and  77°25'E.  Population  (1901),  5,520. 
The  income  of  the  municipality,  wholly  derived  from  octroi, 
was  Rs.  2,769  in  1903-4,  and  the  expenditure  Rs.  1,170. 
The  town  possesses  an  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school  and 
a dispensary. 

Simla  Hill  States. — A collection  of  Native  States  in  the 
Punjab,  surrounding  the  sanitarium  of  Simla,  and  extending 
between  30°  46'  and  32°  5'  N.,  and  76°  28'  and  79°  14'  E. 
They  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  high  wall  of  the  Hima- 
layas ; on  the  north-west  by  the  mountains  of  Spiti  and  Kulu 
belonging  to  the  District  of  Kangra,  and  lower  down  by  the 
Sutlej,  separating  them  from  the  State  of  Suket  and  Kangra 
proper ; on  the  south-west  by  the  plains  of  Ambala  ; and  on 
the  south-east  by  Dehra  Dun  and  the  Native  State  of  Tehri. 
They  are  controlled  by  the  Superintendent,  Simla  Hill  States, 
in  subordination  to  the  Punjab  Government.  Table  III 
appended  to  the  article  on  the  Punjab  gives  some  of  the 
leading  statistics  regarding  them. 

The  mountains  here  form  a continuous  series  of  ranges, 
ascending  from  the  low  hills  which  bound  the  plains  of  Ambala 
to  the  great  central  chain  of  the  Western  Himalayas.  This 
central  chain  terminates  a few  miles  south  of  the  Sutlej  in 
Bashahr,  the  most  northern  of  the  States.  The  same  State  is 
broken  on  its  northern  frontier  by  spurs  from  the  snowy  hills 
which  separate  it  from  Spiti,  and  on  the  east  by  similar  spurs 
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from  the  range  shutting  it  off  from  Chinese  Tartary.  Starting  | 
from  the  termination  of  the  Central  Himalayas,  a transverse 
range,  the  last  to  the  south  of  the  Sutlej,  runs  south-west  ; 
throughout  the  length  of  the  Simla  States,  forming  the  water-  ^ I 
shed  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna.  A few  miles  north- 
east of  Simla,  it  divides  into  two  main  branches,  one  following 
the  line  of  the  Sutlej  in  a north-west  direction,  and  the  other, 
on  which  Simla  lies,  continuing  south-west,  until,  at  a few 
miles  north  of  Sabathu,  it  meets  at  right  angles  the  mountains 
of  the  Outer  or  sub-Himalayan  system,  which  have  a direction 
parallel  to  the  Central  Himalayas,  i.e.  from  north-west  to 
south-east.  South  and  east  of  Simla,  the  hills  lying  between 
the  Sutlej  and  the  Tons,  the  principal  feeder  of  the  Jumna, 
centre  in  the  great  Chaur  peak,  11,982  feet  high,  itself  the  j 
termination  of  a minor  chain  that  branches  off  southwards 
from  the  main  Simla  range.  The  mountain  system  (excluding 
Bashahr)  may  be  thus  mapped  out  roughly  into  three  portions  : 
the  Chaur  peak,  and  the  spurs  radiating  from  it,  occupying 
the  south-east  corner ; the  Simla  range,  extending  from  the 
Central  Himalayas  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sabathu ; and  the  ] 
mountains  of  the  sub-Himalayan  series,  running  from  north-  | 
west  to  south-east,  and  forming  the  boundary  of  the  Ambala  J 
plains.  The  last-mentioned  group  ma,y  be  subdivided  into  the  | 
sub-Himalayas  proper,  and  an  outer  range,  corresponding  to 
the  Siwalik  hills  of  Hoshiarpur  on  the  one  side  and  of  the 
Gangetic  Doab  on  the  other.  The  sub-Himalayan  and  the 
Siwalik  ranges  form  parallel  lines,  having  between  them  an 
open  space  of  varying  width,  known  as  the  Kiarda  Dun, 
a broad  and  well-cultivated  valley.  The  Dun  in  Nalagarh  is  ; 
open  and  richly  cultivated,  like  the  corresponding  Kiarda  Dun 
in  Sirmur  and  Jaswan  Dun  in  Hoshiarpur. 

The  wilder  parts  of  Bashahr  beyond  the  Sutlej  are  thus 
described  by  Sir  H.  Davies  : — 

‘ Immediately  to  the  south  of  Spiti  and  Lahul  is  the  district 
of  Kanawar,  which  forms  the  largest  subdivision  of  the  Bashahr 
principality,  and  consists  of  a series  of  rocky  and  precipitous 
ravines,  descending  rapidly  to  the  bed  of  the  Sutlej.  The 
district  is  about  70  miles  long,  by  40  and  20  broad  at  its 
northern  and  southern  extremities  respectively.  In  middle 
Kanawar  the  cultivated  spots  have  an  average  elevation  of 
7,000  feet.  The  climate  is  genial,  being  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  periodical  rains  of  India ; and  the  winters  are  compara- 
tively mild.  Upper  Kanawar  more  resembles  the  alpine  region 
of  Tibet.  Grain  and  fuel  are  produced  abundantly  ; the  poppy 
also  flourishes.  The  Kanawaris  are  probably  of  Indian  race. 
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though  in  manners  and  religion  they  partially  assimilate  to  the 
d'ibetans.  The  people  of  the  north  are  active  traders,  pro- 
ceeding to  Leh  for  charas,  and  to  Gardokh  for  shawl-wool, 
giving  in  exchange  money,  clothes,  and  spices.  The  mountain 
paths  are  scarcely  practicable  for  laden  mules,  and  merchandise 
is  carried  chiefly  on  the  backs  of  sheep  and  goats.’ 

The  principal  rivers  by  which  the  drainage  of  these  hills  is 
effected  are  the  Sutlej,  the  Pabar,  the  Giri  or  Giri  Ganga,  the 
Gambhar,  and  the  Sirsa.  The  Sutlej  enters  Bashahr  State 
from  Chinese  territory  by  a pass  between  two  peaks,  the 
northern  of  which  is  22,183  above  sea-level,  and  flows 
south-west  through  Bashahr,  receiving  the  drainage  from  the 
Central  Himalayas  on  the  one  side  and  from  the  Spiti  hills  on 
the  other,  till  it  reaches  the  border  of  Kulu,  a few  miles  above 
the  town  of  Rampur.  From  this  point  it  forms  the  boundary 
of  the  Simla  States,  until,  shortly  before  reaching  the  border  of 
Kangra  proper,  it  turns  southwards,  and  passes  through  the 
State  of  Bilaspur,  which  i it  divides  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions.  It  is  crossed  by  bridges  at  Wangtu,  and  at  Lauri 
below  Kotgarh.  In  Bilaspur  small  boats  are  employed  on  the 
river ; elsewhere  inflated  skins  are  used  to  effect  a passage. 
The  river  is  not  fordable  at  any  point.  Its  principal  feeders  in 
Bashahr  are  the  Baspa  from  the  south,  and  the  Spiti  from  the 
north.  The  Pabar,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  feeders  of 
the  Tons,  and  therefore  of  the  Jumna,  rises  in  the  State  of 
Bashahr,  having  feeders  on  the  southern  slopes  of  both  the 
Central  Himalayas  and  the  transverse  Simla  range.  It  flows 
southwards  into  Garhwal.  The  Giri,  or  Giri  Ganga,  rises  in 
the  hills  north  of  the  Chaur,  and,  collecting  the  drainage  of  the 
whole  tract  between  that  mountain  and  the  Simla  range,  flows 
south-west  until,  meeting  the  line  of  the  Outer  Himalayas,  it 
turns  sharply  to  the  south-east,  and  enters  the  State  of  Sirmur. 
Its  principal  feeder  is  the  Ashmi,  or  Assan  river,  which  rises 
near  Mahasu,  in  the  Simla  range,  and,  after  receiving  a con- 
siderable contribution  from  the  eastern  face  of  the  hill  upon 
which  Simla  station  stands,  joins  the  Giri  just  at  the  point 
where  that  river  turns  south-east.  The  Gambhar  rises  in  the 
Dagshai  hill,  and,  running  north-west  past  Sabathu,  receives 
the  Blaini  and  several  other  streams  which  rise  in  the  hills  to 
the  south  of  Simla  station,  and,  still  continuing  its  course 
north-west,  empties  itself  into  the  Sutlej  about  8 miles  below 
the  town  of  Bilaspur.  The  Sirsa  collects  the  drainage  of  the 
Dun  of  Nalagarh.  Of  these  streams,  the  Pabar  and  Giri 
Ganga  are  of  considerable  volume.  Except  the  Sirsa,  all  are 
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perennial,  retaining  a small  supply  of  water  even  in  the  winter 
months,  and  swelling  to  formidable  torrents  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  Pabar  is  fed  from  perennial  snow.  Further 
information  regarding  the  Simla  Hill  States  will  be  found 
in  the  separate  articles  on  each.  Opium  made  in  the  Hill 
States  is  imported  into  the  Punjab  on  payment  of  a duty 
of  Rs.  2 per  seer. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Hill  States  possess  full  powers,  except  that 
sentences  of  death  passed  by  them  require  the  confirmation 
of  the  Superintendent,  Hill  States,  who  is  also  the  Deputy- 
Commissioner  of  Simla  District.  In  thirteen  of  the  twenty- 
eight  States,  owing  to  the  minority  or  incapacity  of  the  chiefs, 
the  administration  is  not  at  present  in  their  hands.  In  Bija, 
Kunihar,  Madhan,  and  Mailog  it  is  carried  on  by  councils  of 
State  officials ; in  Dhadi  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a relative  of  the 
chief,  and  in  Tharoch  in  those  of  the  Wazir ; Bilaspur,  Jubbal, 
Bashahr,  Kumharsain,  and  Kanethi  are  administered  by  native 
officials  of  the  British  service,  deputed  by  Government,  who 
are  styled  managers ; in  Baghal  the  council  consists  of  a brother 
of  the  late  chief  and  an  official  deputed  by  Government ; and 
in  Kuthar  the  manager  is  a member  of  the  ruling  family  of 
Suket.  In  all  these  cases,  the  authority  in  charge  of  the 
administration  exercises  in  practice  the  powers  of  the  chief. 

Jubbal  (Jtla/). — One  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  Punjab, 
lying  between  30°  46' and  31°  8' N.  and  77°  27^  and  77°  50' E., 
with  an  area  of  288  square  miles.  Population  (1901),  21,172. 
Jubbal  was  originally  tributary  to  Sirmur,  but  after  the  Gurkha 
War  it  became  independent.  The  Rana  misgoverned  the 
State,  and  in  1832  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, but  soon,  however,  repented,  and  in  1840  the  State  was 
restored  to  him.  His  grandson,  Padam  Chand,  ruled  the 
State  with  ability  from  1877  till  his  death  in  1898,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Gyan  Chand,  the  present  Rana,  who  is  a minor. 
The  State  is  now  under  the  management  of  a British 
official.  The  ruling  family  is  by  caste  Rathor  Rajput.  The 
State  contains  84  villages,  including  Deorha,  its  capital,  and 
has  an  estimated  revenue  of  nearly  Rs.  1,52,000.  The  chief 
products  are  grain,  tobacco,  and  opium. 

Deorha. — Capital  of  Jubbal  State,  Punjab,  and  residence 
of  the  Rana,  situated  in  31°  7'  N.  and  77°  44"^  E.,  on  a tributary 
of  the  river  Pabar,  in  a deep  valley,  terraced  for  the  careful 
cultivation  of  rice  and  other  crops.  Population  (1901),  250. 
The  RanTs  residence  is  built  in  partially  Chinese  style,  the 
lower  portion  consisting  of  masonry,  while  the  upper  half  is 
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ringed  round  with  wooden  galleries  capped  by  overhanging 
eaves.  The  palace  is  remarkable  for  the  enormous  masses 
of  deodar  timber  used  in  its  construction.  Elevation  above 
sea-level,  6,550  feet. 

Rawain  (or  Raingarh). — A petty  State  feudatory  to  the 
Jubbal  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  31°  7'  N.  and  77°  48'  E.,  and 
comprising  about  7 square  miles  of  territory  round  the  fort 
of  Raingarh,  which  crowns  an  isolated  hill  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Pabar,  here  crossed  by  a wooden  bridge.  Popu- 
lation (1901),  823.  The  Thakurs  come  from  the  same  stock 
as  the  Jubbal  family.  The  State  was  originally  a fief  of  Tehri, 
but  the  eastern  portion  was  overrun  by  the  Bashahrls  some 
time  previous  to  the  Gurkha  .invasion.  After  the  Gurkha  War 
the  State  was  partitioned  between  the  British,  the  Raja  of 
Garhwal,  and  Rana  Runa-  of  Rawain.  The  portion  retained 
by  the  British  was  in  1830  given  toj.  Keonthal,  in  exchange 
for  land  taken  up  for  the  station  of  Simla.  A small  commu- 
nity of  Brahmans  holds  thfe  surrounding  valley,  and  has  charge 
of  two  temples  of  Tibetan  architecture.  The  elevation  of 
the  fort  above  sea-level  is  5,408  feet.  The  revenue  is  about 
Rs.  3,000,  of  which  Rs.  1,250  is  derived  from  the  forests, 
which  are  leased  to  Government.  The  present  Thakur,  Kedar 
Singh,  succeeded  in  1904.  He  has  full  powers,  but  sentences 
of  death  require  confirmation  by  the  Superintendent,  Hill 
States,  Simla. 

Dhadi. — A petty  State  feudatory  to  the  Jubbal  State,  Punjab, 
with  an  area  of  25  square  miles.  Its  capital  is  situated  in 
31°  8'  N.  and  77°  48'  E.  Formerly  a dependency  of  Tharoch 
and  then  of  Bashahr,  Dhadi  was  annexed  to  Rawain  in  the 
time  of  the  Gurkha  supremacy,  but  in  1896  was  declared 
feudatory  to  Jubbal.  The  population  in  1901  was  247,  and 
the  revenue  is  about  Rs.  1,400.  The  present  Thakur,  Dharm 
Singh,  is  a Hindu  Rajput,  during  whose  minority  the  admin- 
istration is  conducted  by  one  of  his  relatives,  who  has  full 
powers,  except  that  sentences  of  death  require  confirmation 
by  the  Superintendent,  Hill  States,  Simla. 

Tharoch. — One  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  Punjab,  lying 
between  30°  55'  and  31°  3'  N.  and  77°  37'  and  77°  51'  E., 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tons.  It  has  an  area  of  67  square  miles, 
and  the  population  in  1901  was  4,411.  Tharoch  formerly 
formed  part  of  Sirmur  State.  When  it  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the  British,  Thakur  Karm  Singh  was  the  nominal  chief ; but, 
on  account  of  his  great  age  and  infirmities,  his  brother  Jhobu 
conducted  the  administration.  In  1819  a sanad  was  bestowed 
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on  Jhobu,  conferring  the  State  on  him  and  his  heirs  after 
his  brother’s  death.  This  sanad  was  confirmed  in  1843  by 
another  granted  to  Thakur  Ranjit  Singh,  in  which  claims 
for  forced  labour  {begdr)  were  commuted  for  a payment  of 
Rs.  288.  The  present  chief  is  Thakur  Surat  Singh,  during 
whose  minority  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
WazTr.  The  revenue  is  estimated  at  Rs.  40,000. 

Balsan  (or  Ghodna). — One  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  Pun- 
jab, lying  between  30°  58'  and  31°  7'  N.  and  77°  24'  and 
77°  35'  E.,  with  an  area  of  51  square  miles.  Population  (1901), 
6,704.  The  State  lies  30  miles  east  of  Simla,  beyond  the  Giri 
river.  It  is  fertile  and  contains  fine  forests  of  deodar.  The 
chief,  Rana  Bir  Singh,  is  a Rajput  who  traces  his  descent  from 
the  Sirmur  dynasty,  to  which  the  State  was  tributary  before 
1805.  The  State  is  well  administered  on  old-fashioned  lines 
by  the  Rana.  The  revenue  is  Rs.  9,000,  out  of  which  a 
tribute  of  Rs.  1,080  is  paid  to  the  British  Government  in 
lieu  of  thirty  labourers. 

Bashahr. — One  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  Punjab,  lying 
between  31°  6'  and  32°  5'  N.  and  77°  32'  and  79°  4'  E.,  with 
an  area  of  3,820  square  miles.  Population  (1901),  80,582. 
Number  of  villages,  70.  Between  1803  and  1815  Bashahr 
was  held  in  subjection  by  the  conquering  Gurkhas.  On  the 
overthrow  of  the  Gurkha  power  in  1815,  the  British  Govern- 
ment confirmed  the  Raja  of  Bashahr,  by  a sanad.,  in  possession 
of  all  his  territories,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a tribute  of 
Rs.  22,500.  In  1847  tribute  was  reduced  to  Rs.  5,910, 
as  compensation  for  the  abolition  of  transit  duties.  The  pre- 
sent Raja,  Shamsher  Singh,  who  is  a Rajput  tracing  back 
his  descent  for  120  generations,  succeeded  in  1850.  He 
is  of  weak  intellect ; and,  since  the  death  of  his  only  son  in 
1898,  the  State  has  been  managed  by  an  official  deputed  by 
Government.  The  Raja  is  required  to  furnish  troops  in  aid 
of  the  British  Government  in  time  of  war,  and  labour  for 
the  construction  of  roads  in  the  Bashahr  territory.  The 
revenue  of  the  State  is  about  Rs.  85,000,  the  chief  sources 
being  land  and  forests.  The  forests  are  leased  to  the  British 
Government  for  Rs.  10,000  per  annum. 

Kanawar. — The  upper  or  north-eastern  subdivision  of 
Bashahr  State,  Punjab,  consisting  in  great  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Sutlej.  It  lies  between  31°  7' and  32°  5^  N.  and 
77°  48' and  79°  4'  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Spiti,  on 
the  east  by  Chinese  territory,  on  the  south  by  Bashahr  proper 
and  Tehrl,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Kochi  subdivision  of 
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Bashahr.  The  estimated  area  is  1,730  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1901  was  17,741. 

Kanawar  is  a rugged  country,  50  miles  in  length  by  40  in 
breadth,  through  whose  ridges  winds  the  deeply  cleft  valley  of 
the  Sutlej.  The  precipitous  banks  of  the  main  river  afford 
little  room  for  cultivation,  but  the  valleys  of  its  tributaries  are 
assiduously  tilled  by  the  mountaineers.  Until  about  forty-five 
years  ago,  grapes  yielded  an  abundant  vintage,  being  manu- 
factured into  raisin  wine  and  strong  spirit.  Vine  disease 
subsequently  reduced  the  vintage  to  a quarter  of  what  it  once 
was,  but  has  recently  subsided.  The  population  consists  of  a 
mixed  Tibetan  and  Hindu  race,  the  Turanian  element  prepon- 
derating in  the  north,  while  the  southern  region  is  inhabited 
by  persons  of  Aryan  type.  Alone  among  the  neighbouring 
hill  tribes,  the  Kanawaris  successfully  resisted  the  Gurkha 
invasion,  and  so  completely  baffled  the  enemy  by  breaking 
down  bridges,  that  the  Gurkhas  entered  into  a convention  by 
which,  in  return  for  a tribute  of  Rs.  11,250,  they  agreed  to 
leave  the  valley  unmolested.  Polyandry  exists  in  its  fullest 
form  throughout  Kanawar.  Religion,  broadly  speaking,  follows 
race.  The  northern  villages  profess  Buddhism  of  the  Tibetan 
model ; in  the  south  Hinduism  prevails,  while  the  middle 
region  shades  off  gradually  from  one  faith  into  the  other. 
The  language  varies,  like  the  religion,  from  Tibetan  in  the 
north  to  neo-Sanskritic  dialects  on  the  Indian  side.  The  chief 
villages  in  the  valley  are  Sangnam  and  Kanum. 

Chini. — Head-quarters  of  Kanawar  (Chini  tahsil)^  Bashahr 
State,  Punjab,  situated  in  3i°3i'N.  and  78°i9'E.,  about  a 
mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  in  a slight  depression 
on  the  southern  slope  of  a lofty  mountain,  at  an  elevation  of 
1,500  feet  above  the  river  and  9,085  above  sea-level.  It  is 
naturally  irrigated  by  a large  number  of  little  rills,  and  sur- 
rounded with  vineyards,  whose  grapes,  dried  into  raisins,  form 
a principal  article  of  food  for  the  people.  Large  dogs,  specially 
trained  for  the  purpose,  deter  the  bears  from  plundering  the 
vines.  Chini  was  the  favourite  hill  residence  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie.  The  Moravian  Mission  has  a station  here,  and  the 
place  contains  a handsome  tahsil  building. 

Rampur  Town. — Capital  of  the  Bashahr  State,  Punjab, 
situated  in  31°  27'  N.  and  77°  40'  E.  Population  (1901),  1,157. 
It  stands  at  the  base  of  a lofty  mountain,  overhanging  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sutlej,  138  feet  above  the  stream,  and  3,300  feet 
above  sea-level.  Cliffs  surround  the  town  and  confine  the  air, 
so  that  during  summer  the  radiation  from  the  rocks  renders 
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the  heat  intolerable.  The  houses  rise  in  tiers,  and  many  of  i ' 
them  being  built  of  stone  suffered  seriously  from  the  earthquake  i i 

of  1905.  The  town  is  famous  for  its  fine  shawls,  the  well-known  i 

Rampur  chadars.  The  Raja’s  palace,  at  the  north-east  corner  i 
of  the  town,  consists  of  several  buildings  with  carved  wooden 
balconies  exhibiting  traces  of  Chinese  style.  The  Gurkhas  did 
much  damage  to  the  town  and  its  trade  during  the  period  of 
their  supremacy,  but  it  has  recovered  under  British  protection. 

The  Raja  resides  at  Rampur  during  the  winter,  and  retires 
to  the  cooler  station  of  Sarahan  for  the  hottest  months. 

Shipki  Pass. — A pass  in  Tibet  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Hindustan-Tibet  road,  situated  in  31°  49'  N.  and  78°  44'  E. 
Strictly  speaking,  Shipki  is  a large  Tartar  village,  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  Tibet,  which  is  reached  from  the  Kanawar 
valley,  Bashahr  State,  Punjab,  by  two  routes,  one  leading 
through  the  gorge  by  which  the  Sutlej  enters  India,  the  other 
over  the  Kang-wa-La  or  pass,  15,000  feet  in  height. 

Kanethi. — A petty  State  feudatory  to  the  Bashahr  State, 
Punjab,  lying  in  two  portions  between  31°  9'  and  31°  18'  N.  and 
77°  32'  and  7 7°  40'  E.  The  area  is  19  square  miles,  the  popu- 
lation (1901)  2,575,  and  the  revenue  Rs.  4,000,  about  half  of 
which  is  derived  from  forests.  The  present  Thakur  is  Amog 
Chand,  a Hindu  Rajput,  related  to  the  Rana  of  Kumharsain. 

His  territory  is  bounded  by  Kumharsain,  Bashahr,  and  the 
Kot  Khai  pargana  of  Simla  District.  The  State  has  suffered 
much  from  misgovernment,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  take 
it  under  direct  management.  The  Thakur,  who  is  a minor,  is 
being  educated  at  the  Aitchison  College ; and  during  his 
minority  the  administration  is  conducted  by  an  official  deputed 
by  Government,  who  exercises  full  powers,  except  that  sentences 
of  death  require  the  confirmation  of  the  Superintendent,  Hill 
States,  Simla.  The  State  pays  a tribute  of  Rs.  900  to  Bashahr. 

Delath. — A petty  State  feudatory  to  the  Bashahr  State, 
Punjab,  the  capital  of  which  lies  in  3i°2o'N.  and  77°  36'  E. 

The  area  is  42  square  miles,  the  population  (1901)  1,489,  and 
the  revenue  about  Rs.  550.  The  present  Thakur  is  Narindar 
Singh,  a Hindu  Rajput.  He  has  full  powers,  but  sentences  of 
death  require  the  confirmation  of  the  Superintendent,  Hill 
States,  Simla.  The  tribute  paid  to  Bashahr  is  Rs.  150. 

Kumharsain. — One  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  Punjab,  lying 
between  31° 6' and  3i°2o'N.  and  77°  22' and  77°35'E.,  with 
an  area  of  90  square  miles.  Population  (1901),  11,735. 
Kumharsain  village,  the  capital,  lies  40  miles  east  of  Simla  on 
the  Hindustan-Tibet  road.  Formerly  a feudatory  of  Bashahr, 
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the  State  was  declared  independent  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Gurkhas  in  1815.  On  the  other  hand,  it  then  lost  its  own  tribu- 
tary States,  Bharauli  and  Madhan.  The  present  chief,  Rana 
Hira  Singh,  is  of  weak  intellect,  and  the  State  was  managed 
by  a council  for  some  years,  but  the  results  were  unsatisfactory 
and  a manager  was  appointed.  In  1893  ^^e  land  revenue  was 
assessed  at  Rs.  16,500.  The  total  revenue  is  Rs.  25,000,  out 
of  which  Rs.  2,000  is  paid  as  tribute.  Narkanda(Nag  Kanda), 
9,016  feet  above  sea-level,  a favourite  resort  for  residents  in 
Simla,  lies  in  this  State. 

Darkoti. — One  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  Punjab,  situated  in 
31°  7'  N.  and  77°  38^  E.,  with  an  area  of  8 square  miles.  The 
population  (1901)  is  518,  and  the  revenue  Rs.  800.  The 
present  chief,  Rana  Ram  SaVn  Singh,  born  in  1843,  succeeded 
in  1883. 

Sangri. — One  of  the*  Simla  Hill  States,  Punjab,  lying 
between  31°  16' and  3i°22'N.  and  77°  22' and  77°  28' E.,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Su|;lej,  with  an  area  of  16  square  miles. 
Population  (1901),  2,774.  Formerly  a dependency  of  Kulu,  it 
was  seized  by  the  Gurkhas  in  1803  and  restored  to  the  Kulu 
Raja  in  1815  by  the  British.  In  1840  Raja  Ajit  Singh  of 
Kulu  took  refuge  in  Sangri  from  the  Sikhs,  and  Kulu  was 
lost  to  his  branch  of  the  family,  which  retained  Sangri  under 
British  protection.  The  present  chief,  Rai  Hira  Singh,  suc- 
ceeded in  1876.  The  State  has  a revenue  of  Rs.  2,400. 

Bhajji.  — One  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  Punjab,  lying  between 
31°  7' and  31“  17^  N.  and  77°  2'  and  77°  23'  E.,  with  an  area  of 
96  square  miles.  Population  (1901),  13,309.  The  State  lies 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  and  culminates  in  the  Shall 
peak,  9,623  feet  above  sea-level.  The  Ranas  of  Bhajji  are 
Rajputs  who  came  from  Kangra  and  conquered  the  State  many 
years  ago.  It  was  overrun  by  the  Gurkhas  between  1803  and 
1815,  but  on  their  expulsion  in  the  latter  year  the  Rana  was 
confirmed  in  his  possessions  by  the  British  Government.  The 
present  chief,  Rana  Durga  Singh,  succeeded  in  1875.  The 
State  has'  a revenue  of  Rs.  23,000,  out  of  which  Rs.  1,440  is 
paid  as  tribute.  Its  principal  product  is  opium  of  exceptional 
purity.  Seoni,  the  capital,  lies  on  the  Sutlej,  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  sulphur  hot  springs  and  a suspension  bridge  across 
the  river. 

Keonthal  {Kiunthal). — One  of  the  Simla  Hill  States, 
Punjab,  lying  between  30°  55'  and  31°  13'  N.  and  77°  10'  and 
77°  25''  E.  The  main  block  of  territory  adjoins  Simla  station. 
It  has  an  area  of  116  square  miles,  divided  into  22  villages, 
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and  the  population  in  1901  was  22,499.  The  revenue  in  1903 
was  estimated  at  Rs.  66,000.  The  principal  products  are 
opium  and  grain.  The  present  Raja  is  Bijai  Sen,  a Rajput  by 
caste,  who  succeeded  his  father  Balbir  Sen  in  1901.  The 
chief  of  Keonthal  was  formerly  styled  Rana,  but  was  raised  by 
the  British  Government  to  the  higher  rank  of  Raja  in  1857. 
After  the  Gurkha  War  a portion  of  the  territory  of  Keonthal, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Gurkhas,  was  sold  to  the 
Maharaja  of  Patiala.  In  consideration  of  this,  no  tribute  is 
paid  by  the  Keonthal  Raja  for  the  remainder  of  his  State, 
which  was  restored  to  him  by  sanad  in  1815,  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Gurkhas  from  the  country.  The  Raja  holds  another 
sanad,  dated  September,  1815,  conferring  on  the  Keonthal 
chief  and  his  heirs  for  ever  paramount  authority  over  the 
petty  states  of  Theog,  Koti,  Ghund,  and  Madhan,  the  chiefs  of 
which,  with  their  descendants,  are  bound  to  regard  the  chief  of 
Keonthal  as  their  liege,  and  to  pay  him  tribute.  Ratesh  also 
is  a fief  of  Keonthal.  A third  sanad  was  granted  to  the  Raja, 
conferring  Punnar  on  him  and  his  heirs.  It  is  dated  1823, 
though  the  transfer  was  authorized  in  1816.  The  reasons 
given  for  this  measure  were  the  isolated  position  of  Punnar, 
the  turbulent  character  of  its  inhabitants,  the  indisposition  of 
Government  to  extend  its  territories  in  the  hills,  and  a desire 
to  benefit  Keonthal. 

Theog. — A fief  of  the  Keonthal  State,  Punjab,  lying  between 
31°  4' and  31°  9^  N.  and  77°  21'' and  77°3i'E.,  with  an  area 
of  144  square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  5,654,  and 
the  revenue  is  about  Rs.  5,000.  A tribute  of  Rs.  500  is 
paid  to  the  Keonthal  State.  The  present  chief,  Tika  Sham- 
sher  Chand,  exercises  full  powers,  but  sentences  of  death 
require  the  confirmation  of  the  Superintendent,  Simla  Hill 
States. 

Koti. — A fief  of  the  Keonthal  State,  Punjab,  lying  between 
31°  T and  31°  i T N.  and  77°  13'  and  77°  21^  E.,  with  an  area 
of  50  square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  w^as  7,959,  and 
the  revenue  is  about  Rs.  25,000.  A tribute  of  Rs.  500  is  paid 
to  the  Keonthal  State.  The  present  chief,  Rana  Raghubir 
Chand,  exercises  full  powers,  but  sentences  of  death  require 
the  confirmation  of  the  Superintendent,  Simla  Hill  States. 

Ghund. — A fief  of  the  Keonthal  State,  Punjab,  lying  between 
31°  2' and  31°  6' N.  and  77°  2 7' and  77°33''E.,  with  an  area  of 
28  square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  1,927,  and  the 
revenue  is  about  Rs.  2,000.  A tribute  of  Rs.  250  is  paid  to 
the  Keonthal  State.  The  present  chief,  Thakur  Bishan  Singh, 
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exercises  full  powers,  but  sentences  of  death  require  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Superintendent,  Simla  Hill  States. 

Madhan. — A hef  of  the  Keonthal  State,  Punjab,  lying 
between  31°  6'  and  31°  12' N.  and  77°  21'  and  77°  26' E.,  with 
an  area  of  9 square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  3,704, 
and  the  revenue  is  about  Rs.  3,000.  A tribute  of  Rs.  250  is 
paid  to  the  Keonthal  State.  The  present  chief,  Thakur  RandhTr 
Chand,  is  a minor ; and  the  State  is  administered  by  a council, 
which  exercises  full  powers,  but  sentences  of  death  require  the 
confirmation  of  the  Superintendent,  Simla  Hill  States. 

Ratesh. — A fief  of  the  Keonthal  State,  Punjab,  situated  in 
31°  3'  N.  and  77°  25'  E.,  with  an  area  of  12  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1901  was.  449,  and  the  revenue  is  about 
Rs.  625.  The  present  chief,  Thakur  Hira  Singh,  exercises 
full  powers,  but  sentences  of  death  require  the  confirmation 
of  the  Superintendent,  Simla  Hill  States. 

Baghal. — One  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  Punjab,  lying 
between  31°  5^  and  31°  19'  N.  and  76°  52'  and  77°  5'  E.,  with 
an  area  of  124  square  miles.  Population  (1901),  25,720.  The 
capital  of  the  State  is  Arki,  20  miles  north-west  of  Simla.  The 
Ranas  of  Baghal  claimed  descent  from  the  Ponwar  Rajas  of 
Rajputana.  Little  is  known  of  its  early  history,  but  between 
1803  and  1815  the  State  was  overrun  by  the  Gurkhas.  After 
their  expulsion  the  British  Government  reinstated  the  Rana. 
In  1875  the  chief,  Kishan  Singh,  was  rewarded  with  the  title 
of  Raja  for  his  services.  The  present  Raja,  Bikram  Singh, 
succeeded  in  1904  at  the  age  of  twelve.  During  his  minority 
the  administration  is  conducted  by  a council,  consisting  of  the 
brother  of  the  late  Raja  and  an  official  deputed  by  Govern- 
ment. The  revenue  is  Rs.  50,000,  out  of  which  a tribute  of 
Rs.  3,600  is  paid. 

Bilaspur  State  (or  Kahlur). — One  of  the  Simla  Hill  States, 
Punjab,  lying  between  31°  12'  and  31°  35^  N.  and  76°  28'  and 
76°  58'  E.,  with  an  area  of  448  square  miles,  and  a population 
(1901)  of  90,873.  The  State  contains  one  town  and  421 
villages.  The  Gurkhas,  who  had  overrun  the  country  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  driven  out  by  the 
British  in  1815,  and  the  Raja  reinstated  in  his  possessions.  In 
1847-8,  when  the  Punjab  was  conquered,  the  Raja  was  con- 
firmed in  his  possession  of  the  State,  including  part  of  a tract 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  which  he  had  previously  held 
on  payment  of  tribute  to  the  Sikhs.  The  British  Government 
waived  its  right  to  tribute,  but  required  the  Raja  to  abolish 
transit  duties  in  his  dominions.  About  1865  the  pargana  of 
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Bassi  Bachertu  was  given  up  to  the  Raja,  on  condition  of 
an  annual  payment  of  Rs.  8,000  to  the  British  Government. 
In  acknowledgement  of  his  services  during  the  Mutiny,  the 
Raja  received  a dress  of  honour  of  the  value  of  Rs.  5,000, 
and  a salute  of  7 guns,  since  increased  to  ii.  Bije  Chand,  the 
present  Raja,  succeeded  in  1889;  but  in  1903-4  he  was  de- 
prived, for  a time,  of  his  powers  as  a ruling  chief,  and  the 
State  is  now  managed  by  a British  official.  The  military  force 
of  the  State  consists  ojf  ii  cavalry,  187  infantry  (including 
gunners  and  police),  and  2 field  guns.  The  revenue  is  about 
Rs.  1,57,000;  and  the  principal  products  are  grain,  opium, 
tobacco,  and  ginger. 

Bilaspur  Town. — Capital  of  the  Kahlur  or  Bilaspur  State, 
Punjab,  and  residence  of  the  Raja,  situated  in  31°  19'  N.  and 
76°  50'  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  1,465  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Population  (1901),  3,192.  The  place  suffered  much  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  depredations 
of  the  Gurkhas.  It  now  contains  a number  of  well-built  stone 
houses,  a bazar,  the  neat  but  unpretentious  palace  of  the 
Raja,  a dispensary,  and  a school.  A ferry  across  the  Sutlej, 
2 miles  above  the  town,  forms  the  chief  communication  with 
the  Punjab  proper. 

Dhami. — One  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  Punjab,  lying 
between  31°  7'  and  31°  13'  N.  and  77°  3'  and  77°  ii'  E., 
16  miles  west  of  Simla,  with  an  area  of  26  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation (1901),  4,505.  When  India  was  invaded  by  Muhammad 
of  Ghor  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  founder  of  this  State  fled 
from  Rajpura  in  Ambala  District  and  conquered  its  territory. 
Formerly  a feudatory  of  Bilaspur,  it  became  independent  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  Gurkhas  in  1815.  The  present  chief,  Rana 
Hira  Singh,  succeeded  in  1895.  The  State  has  a revenue  of 
Rs.  15,000,  out  of  which  Rs.  720  is  paid  as  tribute,  half  the 
tribute  having  been  remitted  for  the  life  of  the  present  Rana. 

Mangal. — One  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  Punjab,  lying 
between  31°  iS^  and  31°  22'  N.  and  76°  55'  and  77°  1'  E.,  with 
an  area  of  12  square  miles.  Population  (1901),  1,227.  The 
chiefs  are  Rajputs  of  the  Atri  tribe,  and  the  family  originally 
came  from  Marwar.  The  State  was  an  ancient  dependency  of 
Bilaspur,  but  was  declared  independent  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Gurkhas  in  1815.  Its  principal  products  are  grain  and 
opium,  and  it  has  a revenue  of  Rs.  900,  out  of  which  Rs.  72 
is  paid  as  tribute.  The  present  chief,  Rana  Tilok  Singh,  was 
born  in  1851,  and  succeeded  in  1892. 

Nalagarh  (also  called  Hindur). — One  of  the  Simla  Hill 
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States,  Punjab,  lying  between  30°  54'  and  31°  14'  N.  and 
76°  39'  and  76°  56'  E.,  with  an  area  of  256  square  miles. 
Population  (1901),  52,551.  The  country  was  overrun  by  the 
Gurkhas  for  some  years  prior  to  1815,  when  they  were  driven 
out  by  the  British,  and  the  Raja  was  confirmed  in  possession. 
The  present  Raja  is  Isri  Singh,  a Rajput.  The  revenue  is 
about  Rs.  1,30,000,  out  of  which  Rs.  5,000  is  paid  as  tribute. 
The  principal  products  are  opium,  wheat,  barley,  and  maize. 

Bija  [Beja). — One  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  Punjab,  lying 
between  30°  53'  and  30°  55'' N.  and  76°  59'  and  77°  1'  E.,  with 
an  area  of  4 square  miles.  Population  (1901),  1,131.  The 
present  chief,  Thakur  PCiran  Chand,  is  a minor,  and  the 
administration  is  conducted  , by  a council.  The  State  has 
a revenue  of  Rs.  500,  out  of  which  Rs.  124  is  paid  as  tribute. 

Kunihar. — One  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  Punjab,  lying 
between  31°  3'  and  31°  7'‘N.  and  76°  59'  and  77°  3'  E.,  about 
15  miles  west  of  Simla  station,  with  an  area  of  80  square  miles. 
Population  (1901),  2,168.  It  was  founded  by  a family  of 
Raghubansi  Rajputs  from  Aknur  in  Jammu.  The  present  chief, 
Thakur  Hardeo  Singh,  is  a minor,  and  the  administration  is 
conducted  by  a council.  , The  revenue  is  Rs.  4,000,  out  of 
which  Rs.  180  is  paid  as  tribute. 

Mailog  [Mahlog). — One  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  Punjab, 
lying  between  30°  52'  and  31°  5'  N.  and  76°  5 2' and  76°  58'  E., 
with  an  area  of  43  square  miles.  Population  (1901),  8,968. 
Patta,  its  capital,  lies  30  miles  south-west  of  Simla  station,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Kasauli  hill.  The  chiefs  of  Mailog  came  from 
Ajodhya.  The  State  used  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Mughal 
emperors  through  Bilaspur,  and  with  that  State  was  occupied 
by  the  Gurkhas  between  1805  and  1815.  In  the  latter  year,  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Gurkhas,  the  Thakur  received  a sanad  from 
the  British  Government  confirming  him  in  the  possession  of  the 
State.  Thakur  Raghunath  Chand  succeeded  in  1880  and 
received  the  title  of  Rana  in  1898.  On  his  death  in  1902  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  minor  son,  Thakur  Durga  Chand,  and 
the  State  is  now  administered  by  a council  of  four  members. 
The  State  has  a revenue  of  Rs.  20,000,  out  of  which 
Rs.  1,440  is  paid  as  tribute. 

Kuthar. — One  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  Punjab,  lying 
between  30°  55'  and  31°  i'  N.  and  76°  57''  and  77°  T E.,  west 
of  Sabathu,  with  an  area  of  20  square  miles.  Population  (1901), 
4,195.  It  was  founded  forty-seven  generations  ago  by  a Rajput 
of  Rajaori  in  Jammu,  who  had  fled  from  the  Muhammadan 
invaders.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Gurkhas  in  1815,  the 
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chief  was  reinstated  by  the  British.  The  present  chief,  Rana 
Jagjit  Chand,  who  succeeded  in  1896,  is  a minor,  and  the 
State  is  managed  by  Mian  Shatrujit  Singh,  a member  of  the 
Suket  family.  The  revenue  of  the  State  is  Rs.  11,000,  out 
of  which  Rs.  1,000  is  paid  as  tribute. 

Baghat. — One  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  Punjab,  lying 
between  30°  50'  and  30^58'  N.  and  77°  2'  and  77°  12'  E.,with 
an  area  of  36  square  miles.  Population  (iqoi),  9,490.  The 
Ranas  of  Baghat  claim  descent  from  a Rajput  family  of  Dhara- 
nagri  in  the  Deccan.  In  1805  the  Rana,  being  in  alliance  with 
the  Bilaspur  State,  was  allowed  to  retain  his  territory  by  the 
Gurkhas,  but  in  1815  five-eighths  of  it  was  confiscated  and  made 
over  to  Patiala.  In  1839  the  State  lapsed  in  default  of  a direct 
heir;  but  in  1842  it  was  restored  to  a brother  of  the  late  Rana, 
only  to  escheat  again  in  1849.  In  i860,  however,  it  was  once 
more  restored,  and  Rana  Dalip  Singh,  C.I.E.,  succeeded  in 

1862.  He  has  proved  himself  a public-spirited  chief.  Baghat 
has  a revenue  of  Rs.  30,000.  The  sites  for  the  cantonments  of 
Kasauli  and  Solon  were  acquired  from  the  State  in  1842  and 

1863,  the  tribute  being  reduced  as  compensation.  It  was 
remitted  altogether  in  1906,  in  connexion  with  arrangements 
concluded  with  the  Rana  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  Sabathu 
cantonment. 

Kapurthala  State. — Native  State  in  the  Punjab,  under  the 
political  control  of  the  Commissioner,  Jullundur  Division,  lying 
between  31°  9'  and  31°  44'  N.  and  75°  3'  and  75°  59'  E.,  with 
an  area  of  652  ^ square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was 
314,351,  giving  an  average  density  of  499  persons  per  square 
mile.  The  State  consists  of  three  detached  pieces  of  territory, 
the  principal  of  which  is  an  irregular  strip  of  country  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Beas,  varying  in  breadth  from  7 to  20  miles, 
and  measuring  in  all  510  square  miles.  It  stretches  from  the 
borders  of  Hoshiarpur  District  on  the  north  to  the  Sutlej  on 
the  south,  while  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Jullundur  District. 
This  portion  of  the  State  lies,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Beas 
lowlands,  and  is  roughly  bisected  from  north  to  south  by  the 
White  or  Western  Bein.  ThePhagwara  tahsf/,  which  measures 
1 18  square  miles,  is  enclosed  by  Jullundur  District  on  all  sides 
except  the  north-east,  where  it  marches  with  Hoshiarpur.  The 
rest  of  the  territory  consists  of  a small  block  of  villages,  known 

^ These  figures  do  not  agree  with  the  area  given  in  Table  III  of  the  article 
on  the  Punjab,  and  in  the  table  on  p.  383  of  this  article,  which  is  the  area 
as  returned  in  1901,  the  year  of  the  latest  Census.  They  are  taken  from 
more  recent  returns.  The  density  is  taken  from  the  Census  Report  of  1901. 
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as  the  Bhunga  iVdka,  which  forms  an  island  in  the  latter  Dis- 
trict. Both  these  tracts  lie  in  the  great  plain  of  the  Doab, 
which  contains  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  Province,  and  are 
traversed  by  the  torrents  which  issue  from  the  Siwaliks,  the 
most  important  of  which,  known  as  the  Black  or  Eastern  Bein, 
passes  through  the  north  of  the  Phagwara  tahstl.  The  State  Physical 
lies  entirely  in  the  alluvium,  and  the  flora  and  fauna  resemble 
those  of  the  neighbouring  Districts.  The  climate  is  generally 
good,  except  in  the  lowlands  during  the  rainy  season.  The 
rainfall  is  heaviest  in  Bholath  and  lightest  in  the  Sultanpur 
iahsil.  The  average  is  much  the  same  as  in  Jullundur. 

The  ancestors  of  the  chief  of  Kapurthala  at  one  time  held  History, 
possessions  both  in  the  cis-  and  trans-Sutlej  and  also  in  the 
Bari  Doab.  In  the  latter  lies  the  village  of  Ahlu,  whence  the 
family  springs,  and  from  which  it  takes  the  name  of  Ahluwalia. 

The  scattered  possessions*  in  the  Bari  Doab  were  gained  by 
the  sword  in  1780,  and  were  the  first  acquisitions  made  by 
Sardar  Jassa  Singh,  the  founder  of  the  family.  Of  the  cis- 
Sutlej  possessions,  some  were  conquered  by  Sardar  Jassa 
Singh,  and  others  were  granted  to  him  by  Maharaja  Ranjit 
Singh  prior  to  September,,  1808.  By  a treaty  made  in  1809, 
the  Sardar  of  Kapurthala  pledged  himself  to  furnish  supplies 
to  British  troops  moving  through  or  cantoned  in  his  cis-Sutlej 
territory;  and  by  declaration  in  1809  he  was  bound  to  join 
the  British  standard  with  his  followers  during  war.  In  1826 
the  Sardar,  Fateh  Singh,  fled  to  his  cis-Sutlej  territory  for  the 
protection  of  the  British  Government  against  the  aggressions 
of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh.  This  was  accorded,  but  in  the 
first  Sikh  War  the  Kapurthala  troops  fought  against  the  British 
at  Allwal ; and,  in  consequence  of  these  hostilities  and  of  the 
failure  of  the  chief,  Sardar  NihM  Singh,  son  of  Sardar  Fateh 
Singh,  to  furnish  supplies  from  his  estates  south  of  the  Sutlej 
to  the  British  army,  these  estates  were  confiscated.  When 
the  Jullundur  Doab  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  British 
Government  in  1846,  the  estates  north  of  the  Sutlej  were 
maintained  in  the  independent  possession  of  the  Ahluwalia 
chieftain,  conditional  on  his  paying  a commutation  in  cash 
for  the  service  engagements  by  which  he  had  previously  been 
bound  to  Ranjit  Singh.  The  Bari  Doab  estates  have  been 
released  to  the  head  of  the  house  in  perpetuity,  the  civil  and 
police  jurisdiction  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
authorities.  In  1849  Sardar  Nihal  Singh  was  created  a Raja. 

He  died  in  September,  1852,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Randhir  Singh.  During  the  Mutiny  in  1857  the  forces  of 
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RandhTr  Singh,  who  never  hesitated  or  wavered  in  his  loyalty, 
strengthened  our  hold  upon  the  Jullundur  Doab ; and  after- 
wards, in  1858,  the  chief  led  a contingent  to  Oudh  which  did 
good  service  in  the  field.  He  was  well  rewarded  ; and  among 
other  concessions  obtained  the  grant  in  perpetuity  of  the  estates 
of  Baundl  and  Ikauna  (in  Bahraich  District)  and  Bhitaull  (in 
Bara  Banki  District)  in  Oudh,  which  have  an  area  of  700  square 
miles,  and  yield  at  present  a gross  revenue  of  about  13*5  lakhs. 
Of  this,  3*4  lakhs  is  paid  to  Government  as  land  revenue  and 
cesses.  In  these  estates  the  Raja  exercises  no  ruling  powers, 
though  in  Oudh  he  is,  to  mark  his  superiority  over  the  ordinary 
talukddrs^  addressed  as  Raja-i-Rajagan.  This  title  was  made 
applicable  to  the  Raja  in  Oudh  only,  and  not  in  the  Punjab. 
Raja  Randhir  Singh  died  in  1870,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son.  Raja  Kharrak  Singh.  The  present  Raja,  Jagatjit  Singh, 
son  of  Kharrak  Singh,  succeeded  in  September,  1877,  attaining 
his  majority  in  1890.  The  chiefs  of  Kapurthala  are  Sikhs. 
Sardar  Jassa  Singh  was  always  known  as  Jassa  Kalal ; but 
the  family  claim  descent  from  Rana  Kapur,  a semi-mythical 
member  of  the  Rajput  house  of  Jaisalmir,  who  is  said  to 
have  left  his  home  and  founded  Kapurthala  900  years  ago. 
The  Raja  has  the  right  of  adoption  and  is  entitled  to  a 
salute  of  n guns. 

Sultanpur  is  built  on  a very  ancient  site,  but  the  only  archi- 
tectural remains  of  interest  are  two  bridges  and  a sarai.  The 
sarai  and  one  of  the  bridges  are  attributed  to  Jahangir,  while 
the  other  bridge  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Aurangzeb. 
The  two  princes,  Dara  Shikoh  and  Aurangzeb,  are  said  to 
have  lived  for  some  time  in  the  sa7'ai  and  to  have  received 
instruction  there  from  Akhund  Abdul  Latif,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  place. 

The  State  contains  603  villages  and  three  towns  ; Kapur- 
thala, Sultanpur,  and  Phagwara.  There  are  five  tahsils  : 
namely,  Kapurthala,  Dhilwan,  Bholath,  Phagwara,  and 
Sultanpur,  each  with  its  head-quarters  at  the  place  from 
which  it  is  named.  The  population  at  the  last  three  enumera- 
tions has  been:  (1881)  252,617,  (1891)  299,690,  and  (1901) 

314,351- 

The  main  statistics  of  population  in  1901  are  given  in  the 
table  on  the  next  page. 

About  57  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Muhammadans, 
30  per  cent.  Hindus,  and  only  13  per  cent.  Sikhs.  The  per- 
centage of  Muhammadans  is  considerably  higher  than  in  the 
neighbouring  Districts  and  States.  In  density  of  population 
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Kapurthala  stands  first  among  the  Punjab  States  and  is  sur- 
passed by  only  five  of  the  British  Districts.  Punjabi  is  the 
language  of  practically  all  the  inhabitants.  Among  the  Muham-  Castes  and 
madans  the  most  numerous  castes  are  Arains  (51,000),  Rajputs  occupa- 

(24.000) ,  and  Jats  (14,000).  Among  Hindus,  Jats  number 
15,000,  and  Brahmans  10,000,  while  the  principal  menial 
castes  are  Chuhras  (sweepers,  21,000)  and  Chamars  (leather- 
w'orkers,  12,000).  Sikhs  are  most  numerous  among  the  Jats 

(20.000)  and  the  Kambohs  (12,000).  Nearly  68  per  cent, 
of  the  population  are  dependent  on  agriculture.  The  pro- 
portion is  higher  than  in  any  Punjab  District  in  the  plains 
except  Hissar,  and  is  slightly  above  the  average  for  the  States 
of  the  Province.  Most  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Khattrls, 
who  number  7,000.  There  is  no  Christian  mission  in  the  State. 
Christians  number  only  39. 
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Note. — The  fig^ures  for  the  areas  of  tahstls  are  taken  from  revenue  returns.  The 
total  State  area  is  that  given  in  the  Census  Report. 


The  greater  portion  of  the  Sultanpur,  Dhihvan,  and  Bholath 
tahsils  lies  in  the  lowlands  (Bet)  of  the  Beas.  Wells  are  used 
to  irrigate  the  lands  in  the  Bet,  except  in  years  of  excessive 
floods.  In  the  sandy  tracts  known  as  the  Dona  there  are 
irrigation  wells.  There  are  a few  strips  of  land  where  the  soil 
is  too  saline  for  cultivation.  The  Kapurthala  tahsz/,  as  it 
includes  only  a small  portion  of  the  Bet,  is  the  least  fertile, 
and  most  of  it  lies  in  the  Dona  tracts.  There  are  many  wells 
in  the  tahsll^  but  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  rainfall  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  area  irrigated  by  each  well  is 
small.  The  other  portions  of  the  State  are  fertile,  and  receive 
ample  irrigation  either  from  hill  torrents  or  from  wells. 

The  main  statistics  of  cultivation  in  1903-4,  in  square  miles, 
are  shown  in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

The  tenures  of  the  State  present  no  peculiarities.  A few 
villages  are  owned  by  the  Raja,  but  most  are  held  by  agri- 
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cultural  communities.  The  staple  agricultural  products,  with 
the  area  in  square  miles  under  each  in  1903-4,  are  as  follow  : 
wheat  (200),  gram  (59),  maize  (47),  cotton  (9),  and  sugar- 
cane (15). 
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The  system  of  State  advances  to  agriculturists  was  established 
in  1876  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  C.)  Rivaz,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
State,  and  the  total  amount  advanced  during  the  ten  years 
ending  1903-4  was  Rs.  2,13,000. 

The  cattle  bred  locally  are  of  an  inferior  type  and  the  best 
animals  are  imported.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the 
local  breed,  and  a number  of  Hissar  bulls  have  been  introduced. 
The  horses,  like  those  in  other  parts  of  the  Jullundur  Doab, 
are  small ; but  six  stallions,  the  property  of  the  State,  are 
located  at  convenient  centres,  with  the  object  of  improving  the 
breed.  Mule-breeding  has  recently  been  introduced,  and  the 
State  maintains  6 donkey  stallions.  A horse  and  cattle  fair  is 
held  every  year  at  Kapurthala  town. 

The  area  irrigated  in  1903-4  from  wells  was  87  square  miles  ; 
that  inundated  from  the  overflow  of  the  Beas  and  the  Western 
Bein  was  68  square  miles.  In  the  lowlands,  the  only  kharif 
crops  that  can  be  grown  are  sugar-cane  and  rice.  In  the  rahi 
harvest,  the  wheat  and  gram  are  usually  excellent.  The  floods 
from  the  hill  torrents  are  often  held  up  by  dams  and  spread 
over  the  fields  for  the  irrigation  of  sugar-cane,  rice,  &c.,  by 
means  of  small  channels.  Sometimes  the  water  is  raised  by 
means  of  jhaldrs^  worked  in  the  same  way  as  Persian  wheels. 
In  most  parts  of  the  State  the  wells  are  masonry,  but  along  the 
rivers  or  hill  torrents  unbricked  wells  are  dug  for  temporary  use, 
especially  in  seasons  of  drought.  In  a year  of  light  rainfall, 
such  as  1899-1900,  the  area  watered  by  wells  rose  as  high  as 
109  square  miles.  The  area  irrigated  by  a single  masonry 
well  varies  from  5 acres  in  the  sandy  tracts  of  the  Kapurthala 
tahsll  to  7 acres  in  the  Bet.  The  total  number  of  masonry 
wells  in  1903-4  was  9,394. 

There  are  five  ‘ reserved  ’ forests  in  the  State,  covering  an 
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area  of  about  42  square  miles.  They  are  kept  chiefly  as  game 
preserves,  and  no  revenue  is  derived  from  them.  The  grass 
growing  in  them  is  used  as  fodder  for  the  transport  mules, 

State  horses,  and  elephants. 

The  State  lies  wholly  in  the  alluvium,  and  the  only  mineral  Minerals, 
product  of  importance  is  ka?ikar^  which  merely  supplies  local 
requirements. 

Sultanpur  is  famous  for  hand-painted  cloths,  which  are  made  Arts  and 
up  into  quilts,  bed-sheets,  jdzains  (floorcloth),  curtains,  &c., 
and  in  the  form  of  jdzams,  curtains,  and  tablecloths  are  exported 
to  Europe.  Phagwara  is  noted  for  its  metal  work. 

The  State  exports  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  in  Commerce 
large  quantities.  Phagwara  has  a large  and  increasing  trade  trade, 
in  grain ; and  as  the  grain  market  is  free  from  octroi,  it  has 
attracted  a good  deal  of  the  trade  which  formerly  went  to 
Jullundur  and  Ludhiana. 

The  main  line  of  the  North-Western  Railway  passes  through  Means  of 
the  Phagwara,  Kapurthala,^  and  Dhilwan  tahsils^  but  Phagwara 
is  the  only  town  on  the  railway.  The  grand  trunk  road  runs 
parallel  to  the  railway  and  at  a short  distance  from  it.  It  is 
maintained  by  the  British  Government.  The  total  length  of 
the  metalled  roads  maintained  by  the  State  is  about  25  miles, 
and  of  unmetalled  roads  35  miles.  The  most  important 
metalled  roads  are  those  connecting  the  capital  with  the  railway 
at  Kartarpur  (7  miles)  and  at  Jullundur  (ii  miles).  The  State 
maintains  half  of  each  of  these  roads.  The  British  Post 
Office  system  extends  to  the  State,  which  has  no  concern  with 
the  postal  income  or  expenditure. 

Cash-rents  prevail,  and  they  are  flxed  according  to  the  quality  Rents, 

of  the  area  leased.  The  rates  vary  from  a minimum  of  6 annas 

- . . . _ prices. 

per  acre  for  umrrigated  land  in  the  Kapurthala  tahsil  to  a 
maximum  of  Rs.  9 per  acre  for  land  supplied  by  wells  in  the 
same  tahsil. 

Tradition  still  keeps  alive  the  memory  of  the  famines  of  Famine. 
1806  and  1865,  when  relief  measures  were  undertaken  by  the 
State.  The  famine  in  1899-1900  was  less  severe,  but  on  that 
occasion  also  the  sufferers  were  relieved  by  the  distribution  of 
grain  and  of  Rs.  1,323  in  cash,  though  it  was  not  found 
necessary  to  start  relief  works. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Jullundur  Division  is  the  Agent  Adminis- 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  for  Kapurthala.  The  Raja  has 
full  powers.  The  State  pays  Rs.  1,31,000  as  tribute  to  the 
British  Government.  The  chief  secretary  (Mus/iir-i-Azam) 
deals  with  all  papers  pertaining  to  State  affairs,  which  are  to 
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be  laid  before  the  Raja  for  orders,  and  conducts  all  corre- 
spondence with  Government.  He  is  also  associated  with  the 
two  other  officials  forming  the  State  Council  in  carrying  out 
the  central  administration  under  His  Highness’s  control. 
For  the  purpose  of  general  local  administration  the  State  is 
divided  into  five  tahsils — Kaptirthala,  Dhilwan,  Bholath, 
Phagwara,  and  Sultanpur. 

The  Indian  Penal  Code  and  the  Procedure  Codes  are  in 
force  in  the  State,  with  certain  modifications.  Legislative 
measures  are  prepared  by  the  State  Council  for  the  sanction 
of  the  Raja.  The  main  provisions  of  the  Punjab  Revenue 
Law  are  also  generally  followed  in  the  State. 

Each  tahsll  is  in  charge  of  a tahsilddr^  who  is  invested  with 
powers  to  dispose  of  rent,  revenue,  and  civil  cases  up  to  the 
limit  of  Rs.  300,  and  also  exercises  magisterial  powers  cor- 
responding to  those  of  a second-class  magistrate  in  British 
Districts.  The  appeals  in  rent  and  revenue  cases  (judicial  and 
executive  side)  against  the  orders  of  the  tahsllddrs  are  heard  by 
the  Collector,  who  also  decides  cases  (revenue  and  judicial, 
exceeding  Rs.  300.  There  is  a Revenue  Judicial  Assistant 
who  disposes  of  cases  (revenue  and  judicial)  exceeding  Rs.  300  in 
the  two  tahsils  of  Dhilwan  and  Bholath.  He  also  hears  appeals 
against  the  orders  of  the  tahsllddrs  in  these  tahsils.  Appeals 
against  the  orders  of  the  Collector  and  the  Revenue  Judicial 
Assistant  are  preferred  to  the  Mushlr-i-Mdl^  whose  orders  are 
appealed  to  the  State  Council,  which  is  the  final  appellate 
court  in  the  State.  Appeals  in  civil  and  criminal  suits  against 
the  orders  of  the  tahsllddrs  are  heard  by  the  magistrate 
exercising  the  powers  of  a District  Magistrate.  He  is  assisted 
as  a court  of  original  jurisdiction  by  an  assistant  magistrate 
having  the  powders  of  a first-class  magistrate.  Appeals  against 
the  orders  of  the  magistrate  and  assistant  magistrate  lie  in 
the  appellate  court  of  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Judge,  appeals 
from  wffiose  decisions  are  heard  by  the  State  Council.  In 
murder  cases  the  Raja  passes  sentences  of  death  or  im- 
prisonment for  life. 

The  old  system  under  which  the  revenue  was  realized  in 
kind  was  not  done  away  with  until  1865.  The  share  of  the 
State  was  two-fifths  of  the  entire  produce.  On  some  crops, 
such  as  sugar-cane,  &c.,  the  State  used  to  take  its  share  in 
money.  The  revenue  was  actually  collected  by  the  State 
officials  in  kind,  and  stored  up  in  the  State  granary  and  sold 
as  required. 

The  land  revenue  at  the  date  of  British  annexation  of  the 
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Punjab  was  5-7  lakhs.  In  1865  the  first  settlement  of  the  State 
was  completed,  and  the  demand  was  fixed  at  7 lakhs.  In  1877, 
during  the  minority  of  the  present  Raja,  the  assessment  was 
revised,  and  the  demand  raised  to  7-7  lakhs.  A further 
revision  took  place  in  1900,  when  the  revenue  was  raised  to 
8-7  lakhs.  On  this  occasion  the  work  was  carried  out  entirely 
by  the  State  officials.  During  the  settlement  of  1865,  the  first 
revenue  survey  was  undertaken.  It  was  completed  in  1868. 
The  rates  for  unirrigated  land  vary  from  8 annas  to  Rs.  4 per 
acre,  and  for  irrigated  land  from  Rs.  3 to  Rs.  9 per  acre.  The 
average  rate  for  unirrigated  land  is  Rs.  2-7,  and  for  irrigated 
land  Rs.  6-8  per  acre. 

Two  of  the  State  preserves,  with  an  area  of  2,200  acres,  have 
been  brought  under  cultivation.  Occupancy  rights  in  the 
greater  part  of  one  of  these  areas  have  been  given  to  the  cultiva- 
tors on  payment  of  a 7iazaruna  at  the  rates  of  Rs.  30,  Rs.  37-8, 
or  Rs.  45  per  acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil ; while 
the  remaining  portion  is  given  out  to  tenants-at-will  on  pay- 
ment of  a nazardna  of  Rs.  15  per  acre.  The  total  nazardna 
realized  in  1903-4  from  the  tenants  was  Rs.  76,000. 

The  following  table  show;.s  the  revenue  of  the  State  in  recent 
years,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 


1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land  revenue 

Total  revenue 

7,38 

19,08 

7,33 

21,45 

7,65 

24,38 

8,39 

27,17 

Apart  from  land  revenue,  the  main  items  of  income  in 
1903-4  were;  Oudh  estates  (10-7  lakhs),  stamps  (2-3  lakhs), 
cesses  (1-7  lakhs),  and  jdglrs  in  the  Districts  of  Lahore  and 
Amritsar  (0-4  lakh).  The  total  expenditure  in  1903-4  was 
27-8  lakhs.  The  main  items  were  : civil  service,  including 
tribute  (7-7  lakhs),  household  (6-4),  Oudh  estates  (5-4),  public 
works  (4*9),  and  army  (1-9). 

Spirit  is  distilled  by  licensed  contractors  in  the  State  dis- 
tiller)\  The  rights  of  manufacture  and  vend  are  sold  by 
public  auction.  A fixed  charge  of  Rs.  25  is  levied  from  each 
contractor  for  the  use  of  the  distillery,  and  a still-head  duty 
of  Rs.  4 per  gallon  is  imposed  on  all  spirit  removed  for  sale. 
The  receipts  in  1903-4  were  Rs.  21,000.  Malwa  opium 
is  obtained  by  the  State  from  the  British  Government  at  the 
reduced  duty  of  Rs.  280  per  chest,  up  to  a maximum  of 
8 chests  annually.  The  duty  so  paid  is  refunded,  with  the 
object  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  State  officials  in 
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the  suppression  of  smuggling.  The  opium  is  retailed  to  the 
contractors  at  the  rates  prevalent  in  the  neighbouring  British 
Districts.  Licences  for  the  sale  of  hemp  drugs  are  auctioned. 
Charas  is  imported  direct  from  the  Punjab  and  bhang  from 
the  United  Provinces.  The  profit  on  opium  and  drugs  in 
1903—4  amounted  to  Rs.  11,000. 

The  towns  of  Kapurthala  and  Phagwara  have  been  con- 
stituted municipalities.  The  nomination  of  the  members 
requires  the  sanction  of  the  Raja.  The  municipality  of  Kapur- 
thala was  established  in  1896  and  that  of  Phagwara  in  1904. 
There  is  a local  rate  committee  for  the  State,  which  was 
established  in  190 1-2,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  Mushir-i-Mdl. 
The  income  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  15,000,  derived  mainly  from 
a rate  of  Rs.  1-9  per  cent,  on  the  land  revenue.  The  expen- 
diture is  devoted  to  unmetalled  roads  and  other  works  of 
utility  for  the  villages. 

The  Public  Works  department  was  first  organized  in  i860, 
and  is  under  the  charge  of  the  State  Engineer.  The  principal 
public  works  are  the  State  offices,  infantry  and  cavalry  barracks, 
the  college,  hospitals.  Villa  Buona  Vista,  the  great  temple, 
and  the  Victoria  sarai.  The  State  offices  cost  4*9  lakhs.  A 
new  palace  is  under  construction. 

The  State  maintains  a battalion  of  Imperial  Service  Infantry 
at  a cost  of  1*2  lakhs;  and  the  local  troops  consist  of  66 
cavalry,  248  infantry,  21  gunners  with  8 serviceable  guns, 
and  a mounted  body-guard  of  20. 

The  police  force,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Inspec- 
tor-General, includes  3 inspectors,  i court  inspector,  5 deputy- 
inspectors,  15  sergeants,  and  272  constables.  The  village 
chaukiddrs  number  243.  There  are  six  police  stations,  one  in 
charge  of  an  inspector  and  five  in  charge  of  deputy-inspectors. 
Besides  the  police  stations,  there  are  fifteen  outposts.  The 
jail  at  Kapurthala  has  accommodation  for  105  prisoners.  Jail 
industries  include  carpet  and  dari  making. 

Three  per  cent,  of  the  population  (5  males  and  0*3  females) 
were  returned  as  literate  in  1901.  The  proportion  is  lower 
than  in  the  adjoining  British  Districts  and  the  States  of  Nabha 
and  Faridkot,  but  higher  than  in  Patiala  and  Jind.  The 
number  of  pupils  under  instruction  was  1,815  1 880-1,  1,762 

in  1890-1,  2,265  1900-1,  and  2,547  in  1903-4.  In  the 

last  year  there  were  27  primary  and  5 secondary  schools,  and 
a college  at  Kapurthala.  The  number  of  girls  in  the  schools 
was  205.  All  the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  except  those 
situated  in  the  capital,  are  controlled  by  the  director  of  public 
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instruction,  but  the  principal  of  the  college  is  responsible 
for  the  schools  at  the  capital.  The  course  of  instruction  is 
the  same  as  in  British  territory.  The  total  expenditure  on 
I education  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  28,000. 

The  three  hospitals  in  the  State  (the  RandhTr  Hospital,  the  Medical. 
: Victoria  Jubilee  Female  Hospital,  and  the  Military  Hospital) 

contain  accommodation  for  51  in-patients.  There  are  also 
j 4 dispensaries.  In  1903  the  number  of  cases  treated  was 
71,642,  of  whom  984  were  in-patients,  and  1,991  operations 
,,  were  performed.  The  hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  in  charge 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer.  In  1904  the  total  number  of  . 
persons  successfully  vaccinated  was  5,739,  or  18-2  per  1,000 
of  the  population.  Vaccination  is  not  compulsory. 

\Slate  Gazetteer  (in  press)';  L.  H.  Griffin,  The  Rajas  of  the 
Punjab  (second  edition,  1873).] 

Kapurthala  Tahsil. — Tahsil  of  the  Kapurthala  State, 

Punjab,  lying  between  31°  22'  and  31°  35'  N.  and  75°  and 
75°  35^  E.,  with  an  area  of  121  square  miles.  The  population 
increased  from  52,968  in  1891  to  57,314  in  1901.  It  contains 
one  town,  Kapurthala  (population,  18,519),  and  no  villages. 

The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  1-7  lakhs. 

The  tahsil  is  the  least  fertile  in  the  State.  Only  a small 
portion  of  it  lies  in  the  Beas  lowlands ; and  the  rest  consists 
of  a sandy  plain  beyond  the  reach  of  the  floods,  where  the 
cultivation  depends  on  irrigation  from  wells. 

Dhilwan  Tahsil. — Tahsil  of  the  Kapurthala  State,  lying 
between  31°  22'  and  31°  35''  N.,  and  75°  17'  and  75°  27'  E., 
with  an  area  of  no  square  miles.  The  population  increased 
from  47,044  in  1891  to  48,985  in  1901.  It  contains  103 
villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4 
to  1-8  lakhs.  The  tahsil  is  fertile  and  abounds  in  wells.  It 
lies  in  the  Beas  lowlands,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  river  inundations. 

Bholath  Tahsil. — Tahsil  of  the  Kapurthala  State,  Punjab, 
lying  between  31°  32'  and  31°  34'  N.  and  75°  26'  and  75°  56'  E., 
with  an  area  of  127  square  miles.  The  population  increased 
from  615806  in  1891  to  62,270  in  1901.  It  contains  126 
villages.  The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4 
to  1-9  lakhs.  The  tahsil  is  generally  fertile,  and  lies  for  the 
most  part  in  the  Beas  lowlands.  The  Bhunga  ildka  is 
especially  remarkable  for  salubrity  and  fertility. 

Phagwara  Tahsil. — Tahsil  of  Kapurthala  State,  Punjab, 
lying  between  31°  9'  and  31°  23'  N.  and  75°  44'  and  75°  59'  E., 
with  an  area  of  118  square  miles.  The  population  increased 
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from  63,549  in  1891  to  69,837  in  1901.  It  contains  one  town, 
Phagwara  (population,  14,108),  and  88  villages.  The  land 
revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  2«i  lakhs.  The 
tahsil,  which  lies  in  the  great  plain  of  the  Doab,  is  fertile 
everywhere.  It  is  divided  into  three  tracts  known  as  Sirwal, 
ManjkT,  and  Dhak.  The  characteristic  of  the  Sirwal  is  a soft 
blackish  sandy  soil,  containing  moisture,  and  generally  capable 
of  producing  sugar-cane  and  rice  without  inundation.  The 
Manjkl  has  a hard  red  soil,  productive  of  good  crops  with 
timely  rainfall  or  sufficient  irrigation.  The  Dhak  has  a soil 
of  fertile  blackish  clay. 

Sultanpur  Tahsil.  — Tahsil  of  the  Kapurthala  State, 
Punjab,  lying  between  31°  9'  and  31°  23'  N.  and  75°  3'  and 
75°  32'  E.,  with  an  area  of  176  square  miles.  The  population 
increased  from  73,023  in  1891  to  75,945  in  1901.  It  contains 
one  town,  Sultanpur  (population,  9,004),  and  176  villages. 
The  land  revenue  and  cesses  amounted  in  1903-4  to  2-5  lakhs. 
The  tahsil  is  the  most  fertile  in  the  State.  The  greater  portion 
of  it  lies  in  the  Beas  lowlands,  and  the  rest  consists  of  a sandy 
plain  beyond  the  reach  of  the  floods.  In  the  main  portion 
the  cultivation  depends  on  irrigation  from  wells. 

Kapurthala  Town. — Capital  of  the  Kapurthala  State, 
Punjab,  situated  in  31°  23'  N.  and  75°  25'  E.,  8 miles  east 
of  the  Beas,  and  ii  from  Jullundur.  Population  (1901), 
18,519.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  Rana  Kapur  of  the  Rajput  ruling  family  of  Jaisalmer, 
from  whom  the  present  Raja  of  Kapurthala  claims  descent. 
In  1780  it  v/as  wrested  by  Sardar  Jassa  Singh  from  the  Muham- 
madan chieftain  who  had  seized  the  town  and  its  dependent 
villages  on  the  break-up  of  the  Mughal  empire,  and  has  since 
been  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  contains  the  RajTs  palace 
and  many  other  handsome  edifices.  The  town  is  administered 
as  a municipality,  the  income  of  which  in  1903-4  was 
Rs.  13,000,  chiefly  derived  from  octroi,  and  the  expenditure 
Rs.  18,000.  It  possesses  the  Randhir  College,  a high  school, 
a girls’  school,  and  a hospital. 

Phagwara  Town. — Town  in  the  Phagwara  tahsil^  Kapur- 
thala State,  Punjab,  situated  in  31°  14'  N.  and  75°  47'  E.,  on 
the  North-Western  Railway.  Population  (1901),  14,108.  The 
town  is  growing  rapidly  in  population  and  commercial  impor- 
tance, as  the  exemption  of  its  market  from  octroi  enables  it 
to  compete  on  favourable  terms  with  neighbouring  towns  in 
British  territory.  It  is  now  the  largest  mart  in  the  Jullundur 
Doab,  and  possesses  a high  school  and  a dispensary. 
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Sultanpur  Town. — Town  in  the  Sultanpur  fahsA,  Kapiir- 
thala  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  31°  13'  N.  and  75°  12'  E., 

16  miles  south  of  Kapurthala  town.  Population  (1901),  9,004. 

Founded  in  the  eleventh  century  by  one  Sultan  Khan  Lodi, 
said  to  have  been  a general  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  it  lay  on 
the  great  highway  from  Lahore  to  Delhi,  and  was  a famous 
place  in  the  Jullundur  Doab.  It  contains  a sarai  built  by 
Jahangir,  and  two  bridges,  one  attributed  to  Jahangir  and  one 
to  Aurangzeb.  Aurangzeb  and  his  brother,  Dara  Shikoh,  were 
brought  up  here.  It  was  burnt  in  1739  by  Nadir  Shah,  and 
is  only  now  regaining  its  prosperity,  while  its  trade  in  grain 
and  cloth  is  increasing.  It  has  a middle  school  and  a dis- 
pensary. 

Mandi  State. — Native  State  in  the  Punjab,  under  the  Boun- 

political  control  of  the  Commissioner,  lullundur  Division,  _con 
^ ^ figuration, 

lying  between  31  23'  and  ‘32°  4' N.  and  76°  40' and  77°  22'  E.,  and  hill 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Beas.  It  is  bordered  on  the 
north  by  Chhota  Bangahal ; on  the  east  by  the  Nargu  range, 
which  divides  it  from  the  Kulu  valley,  and  by  the  Beas, 

Tirthan,  and  Bisna  streams.  On  the  south  it  adjoins  Suket, 
and  on  the  west  Kangra  District.  It  is  54  miles  long  and  33 
broad,  with  an  area  of  1,200  square  miles  of  mountainous 
country.  The  Beas  enters  at  the  middle  of  its  eastern  border, 
and  leaves  it  near  the  north-west  corner,  thus  dividing  it  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  northern  is  the  smaller.  This  is 
trisected  by  two  parallel  ranges,  of  which  the  higher  and 
eastern,  the  Ghoghar-kl-Dhar,  is  continued  south  of  the  Beas 
and  extends  into  the  south-west  of  the  State.  The  south- 
eastern corner,  the  Mandi  Saraj,  or  ‘ highland,’  is  formed  by 
the  western  end  of  the  Jalaurl  range. 

The  State  lies  partly  on  rocks  belonging  to  the  central  Geology. 
Himalayan  zone,  of  unknown  age,  and  partly  on  Tertiary  shales 
and  sandstones.  The  rocks  of  the  central  zone  consist  of 
slates,  conglomerates,  and  limestones,  which  have  been  referred 
to  the  infra-Blaini  and  Blaini  and  Krol  groups  of  the  Simla 
area.  The  sandstones  and  shales  of  the  sub-HimMayan  zone 
belong  to  the  Sirmtir  series,  of  Lower  Tertiary  age,  and  to  the 
Siwalik  series  (Upper  Tertiary).  The  most  important  mineral 
is  rock-salt,  which  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  Tertiary 
beds  h 

Wild  flowers,  such  as  the  anemone,  dog-violet,  and  pirn-  Flora  and 
pernel,  grow  abundantly  in  the  hills  in  March  and  April.  The 

' Medlicott,  ‘The  Sub-Himalayan  Range  between  the  Ganges  and  Ravi,’ 

Memoirs,  Geological  Survey  of  India,  vol.  iii,  pt.  ii. 
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best  timber  trees  are  the  deodar^  blue  pine,  chll  {Finns  lojtgi- 
folia),  spruce,  silver  fir,  and  box.  The  forests  abound  in 
game,  leopards,  bears  (especially  black),  hyenas,  barking- 
deer,  guralj  and  musk  deer  being  common.  Feathered  game 
is  also  abundant,  and  fish  in  the  larger  streams. 

The  autumn  months  are  unhealthy,  except  in  the  upper 
ranges,  the  lower  valley  being  malarious.  The  temperature  is 
generally  cool  even  in  summer,  except  at  Mandl,  the  capital, 
which  is  shut  in  by  hills,  and  in  the  west  of  the  State,  which  is 
only  about  2,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  rainfall  in  the 
upper  ranges  of  the  Nargu  and  Ghoghar-kl-Dhar  hills  is 
heavy. 

Mandl  formed  part  of  Suket  State  until  in  the  reign  of  Sahu 
Sen,  the  eleventh  of  the  Chandarbansi  Rajas  of  that  kingdom, 
Bahu  Sen,  his  younger  brother,  left  Suket  and  settled  at 
Manglaur  in  Kulu.  His  descendant,  Karanchan,  was  killed 
in  a battle  fought  with  the  Raja  of  Kulu,  and  his  Ram,  who 
was  pregnant,  fled  to  her  father’s  house  at  Seokot.  On  the 
way  a son  was  born  to  her  under  an  oak  {ban)  tree,  who 
succeeded  the  Rana  of  Seokot  under  the  title  of  Ban  Sen. 
Ban  Sen  enlarged  his  possessions  and  transferred  his  capital  to 
Bhin,  4 miles  above  Mandi  town,  and  his  son  Kalyan  Sen 
purchased  Batauhli  opposite  Mandl  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Beas  ; but  little  is  known  of  their  successors  until  the  time  of 
Ajbar  Sen,  who  founded  the  town  of  Mandl  in  1527.  The 
ambition  of  a later  chief,  Suraj  Sen,  brought  disaster  upon  the 
principality.  Having  attacked  Bangahal,  he  was  defeated  by 
Man  Singh,  the  Raja’s  brother-in-law,  lost  the  salt-mines  of 
Guma  and  Drang,  and  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  and 
pay  a war  indemnity ; yet  he  built  the  strong  fort  of  Kamla 
in  1625  and  the  Damdama  palace  at  Mandl.  All  his  eighteen 
sons  having  died  in  his  lifetime,  he  had  an  image  made  of 
silver  which  he  called  MMhava  Rao,  and  to  it  he  bequeathed 
his  kingdom  in  1648.  He  was  succeeded  in  1658  by  his 
brother  Shyam  Sangh,  who  built  the  temple  of  Shyami  Kali 
on  the  Tarna  ridge  in  Mandl  town.  His  successor  Gur  Sen 
brought  the  famous  image  preserved  in  the  Padal  temple  from 
Jagannath,  and  his  illegitimate  son  Jippu  reorganized  the 
revenue  of  the  State  on  a system  still  in  force.  Raja  Sidh 
Sen,  who  succeeded  in  1686,  a great  warrior  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  miraculous  powers,  conquered  Nachan,  Hath, 
and  Baled  in  1688,  and  Dhanesgarh,  Raipur,  and  Madhopur 
from  Suket  in  1690;  but  he  treacherously  murdered  Birth! 
PM,  the  Raja  of  Bangahal,  at  Mandl.  He  adorned  his  capital 
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with  a temple  of  Ganpati,  and  also  built  the  Shivapuri  temple 
at  Hatgarh  in  1705.  It  is  said  that  Guru  Gobind  Singh  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  him  at  MandT,  an  occasion  on 
which  the  Guru  blessed  him.  Sidh  Sen  is  recorded  to  have 
died  at  the  age  of  100  in  1729.  His  grandson  and  successor, 
Shamsher  Singh,  conquered  Chuborai,  Ramgarh,  Deogarh, 
Hastpur,  and  SarnI  from  Kulu.  His  son  IsrI  Sen  succeeded 
when  only  five  years  old,  and  Sansar  Chand,  the  Katoch  Raja 
of  Kangra,  seized  the  opportunity  to  invade  MandL  He  took 
Hatli  and  Chohar,  which  he  made  over  to  Suket  and  Kulu 
respectively,  and  Anantpur,  which  he  retained.  Isri  Sen 
was  kept  a prisoner  in  Kangra  fort,  and  his  ministers  paid 
tribute  to  the  conqueror.  In  1805  Sansar  Chand  attacked 
Rahliir,  and  its  Raja  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Gurkhas,  who  had 
already  overrun  the  country  from  the  Gogra  to  the  Sutlej. 
The  allies  defeated  the  Katoch  Raja  at  Mahal  Mori  in  1806; 
and  Isri  Sen,  released  from  captivity,  paid  homage  to  the 
Gurkha  Amar  Singh  and  was  restored  to  his  kingdom.  But 
in  1809  the  Sikhs,  under  Ranjit  Singh,  drove  the  Gurkhas 
back  across  the  Sutlej,  and  in  1810  Desa  Singh  Majithia  was 
appointed  ndzhn  of  all  the  Hill  States  including  Mandl.  Its 
tribute,  at  first  Rs.  30,000,  was  raised  to  a lakh  in  1815, 
reduced  again  to  Rs.  50,000  a year  or  two  later,  and  fixed  at 
Rs.  75,000,  in  addition  to  a succession  fine  of  one  lakh,  on  the 
accession  of  Zalim  Sen  in  1826.  On  the  death  of  Ranjit 
Singh  in  1839,  the  Sikh  government  determined  to  complete 
the  reduction  of  Mandl  as  a stepping-stone  to  the  projected 
conquest  of  Chinese  Tartary.  In  1840  General  Ventura  occu- 
pied Mandl,  and  Kamlagarh  capitulated  after  a siege  of  two 
months.  The  Raja,  Balbir  Singh,  was  sent  a prisoner  to 
Amritsar,  but  was  released  in  1841  by  Maharaja  Sher  Singh 
and  returned  to  Mandl.  The  oppression  of  the  Sikhs  drove 
him  into  negotiations  with  the  British ; and  after  the  battle  of 
Sobraon  his  proffered  allegiance  was  accepted,  and  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Raja  and  the  paramount  power  were  defined 
in  a sanad  dated  October  24,  1846.  By  that  date  the  Sikh 
garrisons  had  already  been  expelled  by  the  unaided  efforts  of 
the  Raja  and  his  subjects.  Balbir  Singh  died  in  1851,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  four-year-old  son,  Bije  Sen.  A Council 
of  Regency  was  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Wazir  Gusaon. 
Dissensions  among  the  members  compelled  Government  in 
1852  to  entrust  all  the  real  power  to  the  Wazir,  and  during 
the  remaining  years  of  the  Raja’s  minority  the  State  was  well 
governed.  The  training  of  the  Raja  was,  however,  neglected 
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until  too  late,  and  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1866  was 
followed  by  confusion  in  the  State.  During  the  rest  of  his 
long  reign  the  administration  was  carried  on  only  with  the 
perpetual  assistance  and  advice  of  the  British  Government. 
Bije  Sen  died  in  1902,  and  his  illegitimate  son,  Bhawani  Sen, 
was  recognized  as  his  successor.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Aitchison  College,  Lahore,  and  for  the  first  two  years  after  his 
installation  in  1903  had  the  assistance  of  an  officer  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  as  Superintendent  of  the  State.  The 
Raja  of  Mandl  is  entitled  to  a salute  of  ii  guns. 

The  Besides  Mandl  town,  its  capital,  the  State  contains  146  vil- 

people.  lages.  The  population  at  the  last  three  enumerations  was  : 

(1881)  147,017,  (1891)  166,923,  and  (1901)  174,045.  The 
State  is  divided  into  24  waztrls,  and  each  of  these  was  for- 
merly divided  into  mahrais  or  groups  of  hamlets  {graon  or 
bdsi)^  with  head-quarters  at  a garh  or  fort  in  which  the  revenue 
in  kind  was  stored.  Hindus  number  170,304,  or  about  98  per 
cent,  of  the  population;  and  there  are  3,187  Muhammadans 
and  510  Buddhists.  The  State  is  sparsely  populated.  The 
language  is  MandiMi,  but  Saraj  has  a distinct  dialect  called 
Castes  and  Paharl.  By  far  the  most  numerous  caste  is  that  of  the  Kanets, 
dras^^'  number  82,000,  and  are  essentially  agriculturists.  After 

them  come  the  Brahmans  (19,000),  Dumnas  (Dums  or  low- 
castes,  14,000),  KolTs  (14,000),  and  Chamars  (leather-workers, 
11,000).  The  Rajputs  (6,000)  form  a territorial  aristocracy 
under  the  Raja.  Of  the  total  population  84  per  cent,  live  by 
agriculture,  supplemented  by  pasture  and  rude  home  industries. 
The  industrial  castes  are  few,  and  numerically  small. 

Agricul-  The  principal  autumn  crops  are  rice,  maize,  mash  (T/iaseo/us 
radiatus),  millets,  and  potatoes ; the  principal  spring  crops  are 
wheat,  barley,  tobacco,  and  sugar-cane.  The  Raja  is  the  sole 
proprietor  of  all  the  land  in  the  State.  Lands  are  leased  to 
?ndlguzdrs  by  written  leases,  which  specify  the  revenue  and 
begdr  (if  any)  due  on  the  holding  and  its  extent,  and  stipulate 
that  an  enhanced  rate  is  to  be  paid  if  additional  land  is 
brought  under  cultivation.  On  the  other  hand,  a mdlguzdr 
can  be  ejected  only  for  disloyalty  or  failure  to  pay  rent,  and  he 
is  forbidden  to  sell  or  mortgage  his  holding,  though  he  may 
transfer  its  possession  for  a period  not  exceeding  fifteen  years. 
Under  the  mdlguzdrs  tenants  cultivate,  usually  on  payment  of 
half  the  produce. 

The  area  for  which  particulars  are  on  record  is  1,130  square 
miles,  of  which  550  square  miles,  or  48  per  cent.,  are  forests; 
1 1 2,  or  10  per  cent.,  not  available  for  cultivation  ; 68,  or  6 per 
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cent.,  cultivable  waste  other  than  fallows ; and  400  square 
miles,  or  36  per  cent.,  are  cultivated.  The  staple  food-crops 
are  rice,  maize,  pulses,  millets,  and  potatoes,  the  last  intro- 
duced some  years  ago.  Cotton  and  turmeric  are  also  grown. 

In  spring,  wheat,  barley,  and  gram  are  the  main  crops  in  the 
lowlands.  Poppy  is  grown  in  the  highlands,  and  inferior 
sugar-cane  in  the  Ballh  valley.  Mandl  opium,  like  that  made 
in  Kashmir  and  the  Simla  Hill  States,  pays  a duty  of  Rs.  2 per 
seer  on  import  into  the  Punjab.  Tea,  introduced  in  1865, 
is  now  grown  in  two  State  gardens,  which  produce  about 
60,000  lb.  per  annum. 

The  cattle,  though  small,  are  fairly  strong.  Buffaloes  are  Cattle,  &c. 
kept  only  by  the  Gujars,  who  are  mostly  immigrants  from 
Jammu,  and  by  some  landholders.  Ponies  and  mules  are 
scarce,  but  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  encourage  mule- 
breeding, and  two  Syrian' donkeys  have  been  imported  by  the 
State.  Sheep  are  generally  kept,  and  blankets  and  clothing 
made  of  the  wool,  while  ^oats  are  still  more  numerous. 

Artificial  irrigation  is 'carried  on  by  means  of  kfiA/s  (cuts)  Irrigation, 
from  the  hill  streams.  The  channels  are  made  by  private 
enterprise,  and  their  management  rests  entirely  with  the 
people. 

Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  State  is  occupied  by  forest  and  Forests, 
grazing  lands.  The  southern  hills  bordering  on  Kulu  abound 
in  deodar  and  blue  pine,  while  spruce  and  chll  trees  are  found 
on  the  lower  hills  in  the  Beas  valley.  Boxwood  and  chestnut 
occur  in  some  localities,  and  the  common  Himalayan  oak 
grows  nearly  everywhere.  The  tun  {Cedrela  Toona)  and  khirk 
(Ce/tis)  are  found  in  numbers  near  villages.  A forest  depart- 
ment is  now  being  organized.  The  revenue  from  forests  in 
1903-4  was  Rs.  15,000. 

The  Ghoghar-kl-Dhar  is  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  is  found  Mines  and 
throughout  the  Saraj  wazirl  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and  is 
collected  after  rain,  when  the  veins  are  exposed  and  the  schist 
is  soft.  Owing,  however,  to  the  lack  of  coal,  it  can  only  be 
smelted  with  charcoal,  and  the  out-turn  is  small  and  unprofit- 
able. Salt  is  worked  at  Guma  and  Drang,  being  quarried 
from  shallow  open  cuttings.  It  is  of  inferior  quality,  but  is  in 
demand  for  the  use  of  cattle,  and  a considerable  quantity 
is  exported  to  Kangra  District  and  the  neighbouring  Hill 
States.  Its  export  into  British  territory  is  permitted  under  an 
arrangement  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Raja, 
by  which  the  former  receives  two-thirds  and  the  latter  one- 
third  of  the  duty  levied  on  the  total  quantity  of  salt  sold  at 
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the  mines,  the  Raja  being  authorized  to  charge,  in  addition 
to  the  duty  of  4J  annas  per  maund,  10^  annas  as  the  price  of 
the  salt.  The  revenue  derived  by  the  State  from  this  source 
in  1903-4,  when  the  duty  was  6 annas  a maund,  amounted 
to  Rs.  96,693,  while  the  British  Government’s  share  of  the 
duty  was  Rs.  31,639. 

With  the  exception  of  the  ordinary  manufactures  of  iron- 
ware, brass  utensils,  woodwork,  dyeing,  and  weaving,  there 
are  no  industries ; and  the  trade  of  the  State  is  confined  to 
the  export  of  rice,  wheat,  potatoes,  tea,  salt,  and  ghl^  with 
timber  and  other  forest  produce.  Piece-goods,  utensils,  and 
ornaments  are  imported  largely,  with  sugar,  oil,  and  Khewra 
salt  in  small  quantities. 

The  principal  route  to  Mandi  town  is  the  road  from  Pathan- 
kot  on  the  North-Western  Railway.  This  is  metalled  from 
Pathankot  to  Baijnath  (82  miles)  in  Kangra  District,  and  the 
State  has  undertaken  to  metal  the  remaining  47  miles  in  Mandi 
territory.  The  Beas  is  crossed  at  Mandi  town  by  the  Empress 
Bridge,  built  by  the  State  in  1878  at  a cost  of  a lakh.  From 
Mandi  two  roads  lead  into  Kulu,  one,  the  summer  route,  over 
the  Bhabu  pass  (9,480  feet),  and  the  other  over  the  Dulchl 
pass.  Minor  roads,  open  all  the  year  round,  connect  Mandi 
town  with  Jullundur  (124  miles),  Doraha  (via  Rtipar,  106 
miles),  and  Simla  (via  Suket,  88  miles). 

The  Raja  is  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  State  by 
the  Wazir,  who  is  entrusted  with  very  extensive  powers,  both 
executive  and  judicial.  As  a judicial  officer,  his  decisions  are 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  Raja ; and  sentences  of  death  passed 
by  him  are  submitted  to  the  Raja  for  concurrence,  and  further 
require  confirmation  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Jullundur 
Division,  who  is  the  Political  Agent  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  for  the  State.  As  a revenue  officer,  the  Wazir 
controls  the  two  tahsildars^  whose  judicial  decisions  are  also 
subject  to  appeal  to  him.  Though  there  are  only  two  officers 
with  the  rank  of  tahsllddr^  the  State  is  divided  into  four  fahsi/s, 
Nagar-Mandl,  Chichot,  Gopalpur,  and  Harabagh,  which  com- 
prise 8,  3,  3,  and  10  of  the  old  ivaziris  respectively. 

The  total  revenue  in  1903-4  was  4-4  lakhs,  of  which  2-3 
lakhs  was  land  revenue.  Out  of  this,  a lakh  is  paid  as  tribute 
to  the  British  Government. 

The  State  is  divided  into  eight  police  circles,  each  under 
a deputy-inspector  {thdnaddr),  and  there  are  137  constables. 
The  whole  force  is  under  an  Inspector.  The  jail  at  Mandi 
town  has  accommodation  for  50  prisoners,  and  there  is  a 
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lock-up  at  each  police  station.  The  military  forces  consist 
of  2 0 cavalry  and  152  infantry,  including  gunners  and  police, 
and  2 serviceable  guns. 

Mandi  stands  low  among  the  Districts  and  States  of  the  Education. 
Punjab  as  regards  the  literacy  of  its  population,  only  2*4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  (4*6  males  and  o-i  females)  being  able  to 
read  and  write  in  1901.  The  number  of  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion was  12 1 in  1880-1,  138  in  1890—1,  201  in  1900-1,  and 
180  in  1903-4.  In  the  last  year  there  were  eight  schools. 

The  only  hospital  is  the  King  Edward  VII  Hospital  at  Mandi  Medical, 
town,  built  in  1902,  with  accommodation  for  12  in-patients.  It 
is  in  charge  of  an  Assistant  Surgeon  ; and  25,154  cases,  includ- 
ing 1,777  in-patients,  were  treated  at  it,  and  306  operations  per- 
formed in  1904.  The  expenditure  in  that  year  was  Rs.  3,615, 
all  from  State  funds.  Vaccination  is  becoming  fairly  popular, 
and  since  1902  the  State  has  entertained  a vaccinator  of 
its  own. 

\_S^ate  Gazetteer  (in  press) ; L.  H.  Griffin,  The  Rajas  of  the 
Punjab  (second  edition,  ^873).] 

Kamlagarh. — Ancient  fortress  in  Mandi  State,  Punjab, 
situated  in  31°  48'  N.  and  76°  43'  E.,  near  the  south  bank 
of  the  Beas.  It  consists  of  a line  of  detached  bastions, 
castles,  and  towers,  about  3 miles  in  length,  constructed 
partly  of  masonry  and  partly  of  the  natural  sandstone  rock. 

The  principal  stronghold  crowns  an  isolated  peak,  whose 
precipitous  sides  tower  1,500  feet  above  the  Beas,  with 
double  that  elevation  above  sea-level.  Kamlagarh  played  an 
important  part  in  the  earlier  history  of  Mandi,  and  even 
Sansar  Chand,  Raja  of  Kangra,  attacked  the  fortifications 
unsuccessfully.  Their  possession  tempted  the  Mandi  Raja 
to  revolt  against  the  Sikhs ; but  General  Ventura,  the  Sikh 
commander,  succeeded  in  carrying  them  in  1840,  in  spite 
of  the  popular  belief  in  their  impregnability. 

Mandi  Town. — Capital  of  the  Mandi  State,  Punjab,  situ- 
ated in  31°  43^  N.  and  76°  58'  E.,  on  the  Beas,  131  miles  from 
Pathankot  and  88  from  Simla.  Population  (1901),  8,144. 

Bounded  in  1527  by  Ajbar  Sen,  Raja  of  Mandi,  the  town 
contains  several  temples  and  other  buildings  of  interest. 

These  include  the  Chauntra  or  court  where  the  Chauntra 
WazTr  or  prime  minister  is  installed,  and  the  Damdama  or 
palace,  built  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Beas,  which 
passes  through  the  town,  is  spanned  by  the  handsome  iron 
Empress  Bridge,  and  the  Suket  stream,  which  joins  that  river 
below  the  town,  by  the  Fitzpatrick  Bridge.  The  town  also 
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possesses  an  Anglo-vernacular  middle  school  and  a hospital. 
It  has  a considerable  trade,  being  one  of  the  chief  marts  for 
commerce  with  Ladakh  and  Yarkand. 

Sikandra  Dhar. — Range  of  hills  in  the  Punjab,  which, 
starting  from  a point  on  the  border  of  the  Suket,  Bilaspur, 
and  Mandl  States,  runs  north-west  for  50  miles  in  the  last 
State.  It  is  pierced  by  the  Beas  about  20  miles  north-west 
of  Mandl  town.  Its  name  is  derived  from  that  of  Sikandar 
Khan  Surl,  who  is  said  to  have  established  a cantonment  on 
its  summit,  intending  to  conquer  Kangra. 

Maler  Kotla  State. — Native  State  under  the  political 
control  of  the  Commissioner,  Jullundur  Division,  Punjab, 
lying  between  30°  24'  and  30°  41'  N.  and  75°  42'  and 
75°  59'  E.,  with  an  area  of  167  square  miles.  Population 
(1901),  77,506,  giving  a density  of  478  persons  to  the  square 
mile.  It  is  bounded  by  the  District  of  Ludhiana  on  the  north 
and  by  Patiala  territory  elsewhere,  except  for  a few  miles  on 
the  western  border,  where  it  marches  with  some  Nabha  vil- 
lages. The  country  is  a level  plain,  unbroken  by  a single  hill 
or  stream,  and  varied  only  by  sand-drifts  which  occur  in  all 
directions  and  in  some  parts  assume  the  shape  of  regular 
ridges.  The  Bhatinda  branch  of  the  Sirhind  Canal  passes 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  but  the  Nawab  refuses 
to  allow  irrigation  from  it.  The  Nawabs  of  Maler  Kotla  are 
of  Afghan  descent,  and  originally  held  positions  of  trust  in  the 
Sirhind  province  under  the  Mughal  emperors.  As  the  empire 
sank  into  decay  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  local  chiefs 
gradually  became  independent.  In  1732  the  chief  of  Maler 
Kotla,  Jamal  Khan,  joined  the  commander  of  the  imperial 
troops  stationed  in  the  Jullundur  Doab  in  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Raja  Ala  Singh,  the  Sikh  chief  of  Patiala ; and 
again  in  1761,  Jamal  Khan  afforded  valuable  aid  against  his 
Sikh  neighbour  to  the  lieutenant  whom  Ahmad  Shah,  the 
Durrani  conqueror,  had  left  in  charge  of  Sirhind.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  was  a long-continued  feud  with  the  adjacent 
Sikh  States,  especially  with  Patiala.  After  the  death  of  Jamal 
Khan,  who  was  killed  in  battle,  dissensions  ensued  among  his 
sons,  Bhikan  Khan  ultimately  becoming  Nawab.  Soon  after 
Ahmad  Shah  had  left  India  for  the  last  time.  Raja  Amar 
Singh  of  Patiala  determined  to  take  revenge  on  Bhikan  Khan. 
He  attacked  him,  and  seized  some  of  his  villages,  till  at  last 
the  Maler  Kotla  chief  found  that  he  was  unable  to  resist  so 
powerful  an  enemy,  and  a treaty  was  negotiated  which  secured 
peace  for  many  years  between  these  neighbouring  States. 
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During  this  peace  the  forces  of  Maler  Kotla  on  several  occa- 
sions assisted  the  Patiala  Rajas  when  in  difficulties  ; and  in 
1787  Raja  Sahib  Singh  of  Patiala  returned  these  kindnesses 
by  aiding  Maler  Kotla  against  the  powerful  chief  of  Bhadaur, 
who  had  seized  some  of  the  Nawab’s  villages.  In  1794  a 
religious  war  was  proclaimed  against  the  Muhammadans  of 
Maler  Kotla  by  the  Bedi  Sahib  Singh,  the  lineal  descen- 
dant of  Baba  Nanak,  the  first  and  most  revered  of  the  Sikh 
Gurus.  This  man,  who  was  half-fanatic  and  half-impostor, 
inflamed  the  Sikhs  against  the  cow-killers  of  Maler  Kotla, 
and  a great  many  Sikh  Sardars  joined  him.  The  Nawab  and 
his  troops  were  defeated  in  a pitched  battle,  and  compelled  to 
flee  to  the  capital,  where  they  were  closely  besieged  by  the 
fanatical  Bedi.  Fortunately  for  the  Nawab,  his  ally  of  Patiala 
again  sent  troops  to  help  him ; and  ultimately  the  Bedi  was 
induced  to  withdraw  across  the  Sutlej  by  the  offer  of  a sum 
of  money  by  the  PatiMa  Raja. 

After  the  victory  of  Laswari,  gained  by  the  British  over 
Sindhia  in  1803,  and  the  subjugation  and  flight  of  Holkar 
in  1805,  when  the  Nawab  of  Maler  Kotla  joined  the  British 
army  with  all  his  followers,  the  British  Government  succeeded 
to  the  power  of  the  Marathas  in  the  districts  between  the 
Sutlej  and  the  Jumna;  and  in  1809  its  protection  was  for- 
mally extended  to  Mffier  Kotla  as  to  the  other  Cis-Sutlej  States, 
against  the  formidable  encroachments  of  Ranjit  Singh  of 
Lahore.  In  the  campaigns  of  1806,  1807,  and  1808,  Ranjit 
Singh  had  made  considerable  conquests  beyond  the  Sutlej  ; 
and  in  1808  he  occupied  Faridkot,  marched  on  Maler  Kotla, 
and  demanded  a ransom  of  Rs.  1,55,000  from  the  Nawab,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Metcalfe,  who 
was  then  an  envoy  in  Ranjit’s  camp.  This  led  to  the  resolute 
interference  of  the  British,  who  advanced  troops  under  Colonel 
Ochterlony,  and  at  the  same  time  (December,  1808)  addressed 
an  ultimatum  to  Ranjit  Singh,  declaring  the  Cis-Sutlej  States 
to  be  under  British  protection.  Finally,  Ranjit  Singh  sub- 
mitted ; Colonel  Ochterlony  formally  reinstated  the  Nawab 
of  MMer  Kotla  in  February,  1809;  and  in  April  of  that  year 
the  final  treaty  between  the  British  Government  and  Lahore, 
which  affirmed  the  dependence  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  States  on  the 
former,  was  signed  by  Mr.  Metcalfe  and  Ranjit  Singh. 

The  present  Nawab,  Muhammad  Ibrahim  Ali  Khan,  born 
in  1857,  succeeded  in  1877  ; but  he  has  been  insane  for 
some  years,  and  the  State  is  now  administered  by  Sahibzada 
Ahmad  Ali  Khan,  the  heir-apparent,  as  regent.  The  State 
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contains  the  town  of  Maler  Kotla,  the  capital,  and  115  vil- 
lages. The  chief  products  are  cotton,  sugar,  opium,  aniseed, 
tobacco,  garlic,  and  grain  ; and  the  estimated  gross  revenue  is 
Rs.  5,47,000.  The  Nawab  receives  compensation  from  the 
Government  of  India,  amounting  to  Rs.  2,500  per  annum,  on 
account  of  loss  of  revenue  caused  by  the  abolition  of  customs 
duties.  The  State  receives  an  allotment  of  14  to  16  chests 
of  Malwa  opium  annually,  each  chest  containing  1-25  cwt., 
at  the  reduced  duty  of  Rs.  280  per  chest.  The  duty  so  paid 
is  refunded  to  the  State,  with  a view  to  securing  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  State  officials  in  the  suppression  of  smuggling. 
The  military  force  consists  of  50  cavalry  and  439  infantry. 
This  includes  the  Imperial  Service  contingent  of  one  company 
(177  men)  of  Sappers  and  Miners.  The  State  possesses  2 ser- 
viceable guns.  The  Nawab  of  Maler  Kotla  receives  a salute 
of  II,  including  2 personal,  guns.  The  State  contains  an 
Anglo-vernacular  high  school  and  three  primary  schools. 

Maler  Kotla  Town. — Chief  town  of  Maler  Kotla  State, 
Punjab,  situated  in  30°  32'  N.  and  75°  59'  E.,  30  miles  south 
of  Ludhiana  town.  Population  (1901),  21,122.  The  town  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  Maler  and  Kotla,  which  have  lately 
been  united  by  the  construction  of  the  new  Moti  Bazar.  The 
former  was  founded  by  Sadr-ud-din,  the  founder  of  the  Maler 
Kotla  family  in  1466,  and  the  latter  by  Bayazid  Khan  in  1656. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  houses  of  the  ruling  chief, 
a large  Dlwan  Khana  (courthouse)  situated  in  Kotla,  and  the 
mausoleum  of  Sadr-ud-dln  in  Mffier.  The  cantonments  lie 
outside  the  town.  The  chief  exports  are  grain  and  Kotla  paper 
and  survey  instruments,  manufactured  in  the  town  itself ; and 
the  chief  imports  are  cotton  cloth,  salt,  and  lime.  A large 
grain  market  has  lately  been  constructed.  The  town  has 
a small  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  survey  instruments, 
employing  about  20  hands.  A cotton  press,  opened  in  1904, 
gives  employment  to  about  300  persons.  The  town  has  since 
1905  been  administered  as  a municipality.  It  contains  a 
high  school,  a hospital,  and  a military  dispensary. 

Suket. — Native  State  in  the  Punjab,  under  the  political  con- 
trol of  the  Commissioner,  Jullundur  Division,  lying  between 
31°  13'  and  31°  35'  N.  and  76°  49'  and  77°  26'  E.,  in  the 
Himffiayas,  north  of  the  Sutlej  river,  which  separates  it  from 
the  Simla  Hill  States.  It  has  an  area  of  420  square  miles,  and 
contains  two  towns  and  28  villages.  The  population  in  1901 
was  54,676,  of  whom  54,005  were  Hindus.  The  estimated 
revenue  is  i-i  lakhs,  out  of  which  Rs.  11,000  is  paid  as  tribute 
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to  the  British  Government.  Part  of  the  land  revenue  is  still 
realized  in  kind.  Suket  included  the  territory  which  now 
forms  the  Mandi  State  until  about  1330,  when  a distant  branch 
of  the  ruling  family  assumed  independence.  The  separation 
was  followed  by  frequent  wars  between  the  two  States.  The 
country  eventually  fell  under  Sikh  supremacy,  which  was 
exchanged  for  that  of  the  British  Government  by  the  Treaty  of 
Lahore  in  1846  ; and  in  that  year  full  sovereignty  was  conceded 
to  the  Raja,  Ugar  Sen,  and  his  heirs.  A sanad  conferring  the 
right  of  adoption  was  granted  in  1862.  Raja  Ugar  Sen  died  in 
1875,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Rudra  Sain,  who  was  born 
about  1828.  Raja  Rudra  Sain  was  deposed  in  1878  in  conse- 
quence of  misgovernment,  and  was  succeeded  in  1879  by 
son,  Dusht  Nikandan  Sain,  during  whose  minority  the  admin- 
istration was  carried  on  by  a native  superintendent,  assisted 
by  a council.  The  Raja  came  of  age  in  1884,  and  now  admin- 
isters the  State  himself.  He  receives  a salute  of  ii  guns. 
A small  force  of  23  cavalry  and  63  infantry  is  maintained. 

Baned. — Capital  of  the  Suket  State,  Punjab,  situated  in 
31'’  30'  N.  and  76°  56'  E.,  3,050  feet  above  sea-level.  Popu- 
lation (1901),  2,237.  The  town  is  picturesquely  situated  in 
a valley.  It  was  founded  by  Gahrur  Sen,  Raja  of  Suket,  after 
Kartarpur  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  State. 

Faridkot  State. — Native  State  in  the  Punjab,  under  the 
political  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Jullundur  Divi- 
sion, lying  between  30°  13'  and  30°  50'  N.  and  74°  31'  and 
75°  5^  E.,  in  the  south  of  Ferozepore  District,  with  an  area 
of  642  square  miles.  Population  (1901),  124,912.  It  contains 
two  towns,  Faridkot  (population,  10,405),  the  capital,  and 
Kot  Kapura  (9,519);  and  167  villages.  The  country  is 
a dead  level,  sandy  in  the  west,  but  more  fertile  to  the  east, 
where  the  Sirhind  Canal  irrigates  a large  area. 

The  ruling  family  belongs  to  the  Sidhu-Barar  clan  of  the 
Jats,  and  is  descended  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Phiilkian 
houses.  Its  occupation  of  Faridkot  and  Kot  Kapura  dates 
from  the  time  of  Akbar,  though  quarrels  with  the  surrounding 
Sikh  States  and  internal  dissensions  have  greatly  reduced  the 
patrimony.  Throughout  the  Sikh  Wars  Raja  Pahar  Singh 
loyally  assisted  the  British,  and  was  rewarded  by  a grant  of 
half  the  territory  confiscated  in  1846  from  the  Raja  of  Nabha, 
while  his  ancestral  possession  of  Kot  Kapura,  which  had  been 
wrested  from  Faridkot  in  1808,  was  restored  to  him.  During 
the  Mutiny,  his  son  Wazir  Singh,  who  succeeded  him  in  1849, 
rendered  active  assistance  to  the  British  and  was  suitably 
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rewarded.  The  present  Raja,  Brij  Indar  Singh,  is  a minor, 
and  the  administration  is  carried  on  by  a council  under  the 
presidency  of  an  Extra-Assistant  Commissioner,  whose  services 
have  been  lent  to  the  State  for  the  purpose.  The  council  is, 
during  the  minority  of  the  Raja,  the  final  court  of  appeal,  but 
sentences  of  death  require  confirmation  by  the  Commissioner. 
The  Raja  is  entitled  to  a salute  of  1 1 guns.  The  State  receives, 
at  a reduced  duty  of  Rs.  280  per  chest,  an  allotment  of 
18  chests  of  Malwa  opium  annually,  each  chest  containing 
1-25  cwt.  The  duty  so  paid  is  refunded,  with  the  object 
of  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  State  officials  in  the 
suppression  of  smuggling.  The  Imperial  Service  troops  con- 
sist of  one  company  of  Sappers,  and  the  local  troops  number 
41  cavalry,  127  infantry,  and  20  artillerymen,  with  6 service- 
able guns.  The  State  maintains  a high  school  at  Faridkot 
and  a charitable  dispensary.  The  total  revenue  amounted  in 
1905-6  to  3-6  lakhs. 

Faridkot  Town. — Capital  of  the  Faridkot  State,  Punjab, 
lying  in  30°  40'  N.  and  74°  49'  E.,  20  miles  south  of  Feroze- 
pore,  on  the  Ferozepore-Bhatinda  branch  of  the  North-Western 
Railway.  Population  (1901),  10,405.  The  fort  was  built 
about  700  years  ago  by  Raja  Mokulsi,  a Manj  Rajput,  in  the 
time  of  Bawa  Farid,  who  gave  it  his  name.  The  town  contains 
the  residence  of  the  Raja  of  Faridkot  and  the  public  offices  of 
the  State.  It  has  a considerable  trade  in  grain,  and  possesses 
a high  school  and  a charitable  dispensary. 

Kot  Kapura.— Head-quarters  of  the  Kot  Kapura  tahsll^ 
Faridkot  State,  Punjab,  situated  in  30°  35^  N.  and  74°  52'  E., 
7 miles  from  Faridkot  town,  on  the  Ferozepore-Bhatinda  branch 
of  the  North-Western  Railway,  and  also  on  the  Rajputana- 
Malwa  narrow-gauge  line  which  runs  west  from  Kot  Kapura 
to  the  terminus  at  Fazilka.  Population  (1901),  9,519.  For- 
merly a mere  village,  the  town  was  founded  by  Chaudhri 
Kapura  Singh,  who  induced  people  from  Kot  Isa  Khan,  an 
ancient  township,  now  in  Ferozepore  District,  to  settle  in  the 
place.  Kapura  Singh  incurred  the  jealousy  of  Isa  Khan,  the 
imperial  governor  of  Kot  Isa  Khan,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
him  in  1 708.  Kot  Kapura  then  became  the  capital  of  Chaudhri 
Jodh  Singh,  who  in  1766  built  a fort  near  the  town,  but  in  the 
following  year  he  fell  in  battle  with  Raja  Amar  Singh  of 
Patiffia.  It  eventually  came  under  the  control  of  Maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh,  and  was  only  restored  to  the  Faridkot  State  in 
1847.  The  town  has  a considerable  trade  in  grain  and  a fine 
market. 
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Chamba  State. — Native  State  in  the  Punjab,  under  the  Boun- 
political  control  of  the  Commissioner,  Lahore  Division,  lying 
between  32°  10'  and  33°  13'  N.  and  75°  45'  and  77°  33'  E.,  aKilT"’ 
with  an  estimated  area  of  3,216  square  miles,  and  shut  in  on 
almost  every  side  by  lofty  hill  ranges.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  and  north  by  the  territories  of  Kashmir,  and  on  the  east 
and  south  by  the  British  Districts  of  Kangra  and  Gurdaspur. 

Two  ranges  of  snowy  peaks  and  glaciers  run  through  the  State  : 
one  through  the  centre,  dividing  the  valleys  of  the  Ravi  and 
the  Chenab  ; the  other  along  the  borders  of  Ladakh  and  British 
Lahul.  To  the  west  and  south  stretch  fertile  valleys.  The 
country  is  wholly  mountainous ; and  the  principal  rivers  are 
the  Chandra  and  Ravi,  which  flow  generally  from  south-east 
to  north-west. 

Geologically,  the  State  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  Geology, 
the  North-West  Himalayas,  though  local  details  vary.  Along 
the  southern  margin  of  the  mountain  region  are  found  the 
lower  Siwalik  or  Nahan  sandstones,  and  the  upper  Siwalik 
conglomerate.  Along  tl>e  southern  margin  the  Nahan  series 
predominate.  At  the  higher  elevations  the  flora  is  that  common  Flora, 
to  the  North-West  Himalayas  generally,  but  some  Kashmir 
types  find  their  eastern  limit  in  the  western  valleys.  In  the 
Ravi  basin  and  Pangl,  Cedrus  Deodara  and  other  conifers 
abound,  and  there  is  also  a good  deal  of  mixed  forest. 

Chamba  Lahul  has  an  almost  purely  Tibetan  flora.  Chamba  Fauna, 
is  a favourite  resort  of  sportsmen ; and  the  mountain  ranges 
abound  with  game,  comprising  the  black  and  brown  bear, 
leopards,  Kashmir  stag,  ibex,  gural^  barking-deer,  thdr^  serow, 
and  snow  leopard.  The  musk  deer  is  found  in  many  parts. 

Among  game-birds  the  chikor^  snow  partridge,  and  five  species 
of  pheasant  are  common.  Fish  are  found  in  the  larger  streams. 

With  altitudes  of  2,000  to  21,000  feet,  every  variety  of  climate  Climate 
may  be  experienced.  That  of  the  lower  tracts  resembles  the 
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plains,  except  that  the  heat  in  summer  is  less  intense.  In  the 
central  parts  the  heat  in  summer  is  great,  but  the  winter  is  mild 
and  the  snowfall  light  On  the  higher  ranges,  at  altitudes  of 
from  5,000  to  20,000  feet  the  summer  is  mild,  and  the  winter 
severe  with  heavy  snowfall.  The  autumn  months  are  generally 
unhealthy,  except  on  the  upper  ranges,  the  lower  valleys  being 
malarious.  In  the  lower  valleys  the  rains  are  heavy  and  pro-  Rainfall, 
longed.  In  the  Ravi  valley  the  rainy  season  is  well  marked 
and  the  rainfall  considerable.  In  the  Chenab  valley  it  is 
scanty,  heavy  rain  is  unusual,  and  the  yearly  average  does  not 
exceed  10  inches.  Rain  also  falls  in  the  winter  months,  and  is 
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important  for  both  the  spring  and  autumn  crops,  as  on  the 
higher  ranges  it  is  received  as  snow,  which  melts  in  summer 
and  supplies  water  for  irrigation. 

The  Chamba  State  possesses  a remarkable  series  of  inscrip- 
tions, mostly  on  copperplates,  from  which  its  chronicles  have 
been  completed  and  authenticated.  Founded  probably  in 
the  sixth  century  by  Marut,  a Stirajbansi  Rajput,  who  built 
Brahmapura,  the  modern  Brahmaur,  Chamba  was  extended  by 
Meru  Varma  (680),  and  the  town  of  Chamba  built  by  Sahil 
Varma  about  920.  The  State  maintained  its  independence, 
acknowledging  at  times  a nominal  submission  to  Kashmir,  until 
the  Mughal  conquest  of  India.  Under  the  Mughals  it  became 
tributary  to  the  empire,  but  its  internal  administration  was  not 
interfered  with,  and  it  escaped  almost  unscathed  from  Sikh 
aggression.  The  State  first  came  under  British  influence  in 
1846.  The  part  west  of  the  Ravi  was  at  first  handed  over  to 
Kashmir,  but  subsequently  the  boundaries  of  the  State  were 
fixed  as  they  now  stand,  and  it  was  declared  independent  of 
Kashmir.  In  1848  a sanad  was  given  to  the  Raja,  assigning 
the  territory  to  him  and  his  heirs  male,  who  are  entitled  to 
inherit  according  to  Hindu  law,  and  on  failure  of  direct  issue 
to  the  heirs  of  the  brothers  according  to  seniority.  A sanad  of 
1862  confers  the  right  of  adoption.  Raja  GopM  Singh  abdi- 
cated in  1873,  and  was  succeeded  by  Raja  Sham  Singh,  who 
abdicated  in  1904  in  favour  of  the  present  Raja,  Bhuri  Singh, 
K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  an  enlightened  and  capable  ruler.  The  Raja 
is  entitled  to  a salute  of  i r guns.  The  principal  antiquities  are 
described  in  the  articles  on  Chamba  Town,  Brahmaur,  and 
Chitradi. 

Exclusive  of  Chamba  town,  the  capital,  the  State  contains 
1,617  villages.  The  population  at  each  of  the  last  three 
enumerations  was:  (1881)  1 15, 773)  (1^91)  124,032,  and 

(1901)  127,834.  The  State  is  divided  into  five  wazarats^  each 
subdivided  into  several  ildkas,  with  head-quarters  at  kothis  in 
which  the  revenue  in  kind  is  stored.  Hindus  number  119,327, 
or  93  per  cent,  of  the  population;  Muhammadans,  8,332  ; and 
Sikhs,  80.  Only  22  Buddhists  were  returned,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  some  Buddhists  were  enumerated  as 
Hindus.  The  density  of  population  is  only  41  persons  to  the 
square  mile.  The  principal  dialect  is  Chambiall,  which  is 
understood  throughout  the  State,  the  script  being  called  Takra. 
Castes  and  Punjabi,  Urdu,  and  Hindi  are  also  spoken.  The  population 
UonT^'  ii^cludes  a few  Rajputs,  who  form  a kind  of  aristocracy.  The 
Brahmans,  who  are  of  all  grades  from  Gaddis  upwards,  number 
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16,126.  The  Gaddis  and  others  who  live  at  a distance  from 
the  capital  are  engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits, 
but  the  purists  of  Chamba  and  its  environs  disdain  to  till  the 
soil  themselves.  The  majority  of  the  population  are  Rathis, 
a versatile  tribe,  which  takes  with  equal  readiness  to  agri- 
culture, trade,  or  the  service  of  the  State.  They  seem  to  be 
identical  wdth  the  Kanets  of  Nahan  and  the  Thakkars  of 
Kashmir.  Among  the  lower  castes,  Halls  (18,000),  a caste 
which  hardly  exists  outside  Chamba,  Chamars  (5,000),  Kolls 
(4,000),  and  Dumnas  (2,000)  are  the  most  numerous.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  people  depend  for  their  support  on  the 
produce  of  their  fields,  their  flocks,  and  their  rude  home 
industries.  The  Church  of  Scotland  Mission  has  a branch,  Christian 
established  in  1863,  at  Chamba  towm,  which  also  contains  ’^‘i^sions. 
a branch  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Ladies’  Association 
Mission,  established  in  1877.  In  1901  native  Christians 
numbered  60. 

The  Raja  is  sole  proprietor  of  all  the  land.  Those  who 
lease  land  from  the  State''  for  cultivation  are  called  indlguzdrs  Agri- 
(rent-payers).  A 7ndlg2tzdr  may,  however,  sell  or  mortgage  his  ^^dture. 
right  of  occupancy,  and  is  not  ejected  so  long  as  he  pays  his 
revenue,  unless  his  land  'is  required  for  a public  purpose. 

The  total  area  under  cultivation  is  170  square  miles,  and 
the  area  of  the  forests  leased  to  the  British  Government 
160  square  miles.  The  staple  food-crops  grown  are  rice, 
maize,  pulses,  millets,  and  potatoes.  The  poppy  is  grown 
only  in  the  Chaurah  wazdrat.  Tea  is  cultivated  in  the 
territory  which  adjoins  Shahpur  in  Kangra  District.  The  State 
is  absolutely  secure  against  famine.  The  cultivation  of  hops 
promised  at  one  time  to  be  important,  but  has  been  aban- 
doned. The  cattle  are  generally  small  and  of  inferior  breed.  Cattle,  &c. 
Buffaloes  are  mostly  kept  by  Gujars,  but  villagers  also  keep 
them  for  domestic  use.  The  ponies  of  the  Lahul  hills  are  well 
known.  Sheep  are  universally  kept,  and  blankets  and  clothing 
are  made  of  the  wool.  Goats  are  still  more  numerous.  To  Irrigation, 
irrigate  the  fields,  artificial  channels  {kuhls)  are  cut  from 
the  hill  streams.  Their  construction  and  management  rest 
entirely  wdth  the  people. 

By  far  the  greater  and  more  valuable  part  of  the  State  Forests, 
forests  were  leased  to  Government  in  1864  for  a term  of 
ninety-nine  years,  in  return  for  Rs.  21,000  a year.  In  1884 
the  contract  w'as  revised,  and  two-thirds  of  the  net  profits  were 
paid  to  the  State  during  the  next  twenty  years.  The  forests 
are  alpine,  few  being  below  5,000  feet  elevation,  and  large 
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areas  extend  to  12,000  feet.  Deodar  and  blue-pine  logs, 
sleepers,  and  scantlings  are  largely  exported  from  the  forests  in 
Pangi  and  on  the  Ravi  down  the  latter  river  and  the  Chenab 
to  Lahore  and  Wazirabad.  From  1864  to  the  end  of  1903-4 
the  leased  forests  yielded  a revenue  of  73-4  lakhs,  and  cost 
Government  69*2  lakhs,  including  all  payments  made  to  the 
State.  Under  the  present  contract,  which  took  effect  from 
1904,  the  State  receives  all  the  net  profits.  The  leased  forests 
are  managed  by  the  Imperial  Forest  department,  the  officer 
in  immediate  charge  being  the  Deputy-Conservator  of  the 
Chamba  Forest  division. 

The  mountain  ranges  are  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  is  found  in 
the  Brahmaur  and  Chaurah  wazdrats^  but  the  mines  are  not 
worked  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  imported  iron.  The  copper 
and  mica  mines  are  also  closed.  Slate  quarries  are  numerous, 
especially  near  Dalhousie,  and  are  profitable. 

Manufactures  are  almost  unknown.  The  people  make  only 
such  things  as  are  required  for  their  daily  wants.  Brass  and 
wood-work,  dyeing  and  weaving  of  the  roughest  kind,  are  the 
only  handicrafts.  The  trade  of  the  State  is  confined  to  the 
export  of  honey,  wool,  gki,  the  bark  of  walnut-trees,  walnuts, 
lac,  drugs,  pine-nuts,  cumin  seed,  timber  and  other  forest 
produce.  Piece-goods,  utensils,  salt,  sugar,  c/iaras,  oil,  and 
molasses  are  the  chief  imports. 

The  principal  road  to  Chamba  town  is  70  miles  long,  from 
Pathankot,  the  terminus  of  the  Amritsar-Pathankot  branch  of 
the  North-Western  Railway.  It  passes  through  Dunera  and 
Dalhousie,  tongas  running  only  up  to  Dunera.  From  Dunera 
to  Dalhousie  it  is  a camel  road  under  the  military  authorities. 
Chamba  is  only  18  miles  from  Dalhousie,  and  the  road  is  well 
kept  up  by  the  State.  Another  road,  shorter  but  more  precipi- 
tous, runs  from  Pathankot  through  Nurpur  in  Kangra  District 
to  Chamba.  Both  these  roads  are  closed  in  winter,  when 
a longer  road  via  Bathri  and  Chll  is  used.  Near  Chamba  the 
Ravi  is  crossed  by  an  iron  suspension  bridge  which  cost 
the  State  a lakh.  Brahmaur,  Pangi,  and  Chaurah  are  reached 
by  different  roads,  all  kept  up  by  the  State. 

The  relations  between  the  British  and  the  State  post  offices 
are  regulated  by  the  convention  of  1886,  which  provides  for 
a mutual  exchange  of  all  postal  articles.  Indian  stamps,  sur- 
charged ‘ Chamba  State,’  are  supplied  to  the  State  by  the 
Government  of  India  at  cost  price,  and  are  sold  to  the  public 
at  their  face  value  by  the  State  post  offices.  For  official  corre- 
spondence, Indian  stamps,  surcharged  ‘ Chamba  State  Service,’ 
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are  supplied  to  the  State  at  cost  price.  For  correspondence, 

(See.,  addressed  to  places  outside  India,  the  ordinary  Indian 
stamps  are  used.  There  are  eight  post  offices  in  the  State, 
including  the  central  office  at  the  capital.  The  postal  depart- 
ment is  under  the  control  of  a postmaster-general,  and  is 
subject  to  inspection  by  the  Superintendent  of  Post  Offices, 

Ambala  division. 

The  Raja  is  assisted  in  the  work  of  administration  by  the  Adminis- 

Wazlr,  who  is  the  chief  executive  officer,  and  head  of  the 
....  _ . and  State 

judicial  department,  and  by  the  Bakhs/ii,  or  chief  revenue  subdivi- 

officer.  The  Wazir  ranks  next  to  the  Raja,  and  during  the  sions. 

absence  of  the  latter  is  entrusted  with  supreme  control.  Each 

of  the  five  ivazaraS,  Brahmaur,  Chamba,  Bhattiyat,  Chaurah, 

and  Pmigi,  is  divided  into  parganas.  The  revenue  is  collected 

by  a resident  agent,  called  likhfiehdra  (village  accountant),  in 

each  pargana,  and  under,  him  are  ugrdkas  who  realize  the 

revenue  from  the  villagers.  The  batwdi,  or  village  constable, 

and  the  jhiitiydr^  a subordinate  under  the  bdtwal,  with  the 

chdr  at  their  head,  perform  other  duties,  such  as  arrangements 

for  supplies,  &c. 

The  permanent  State  courts  are  all  situated  in  Chamba  Civil  and 
town  ; but  a special  officer 'is  appointed  for  each  wazdrat,  with  criminal 
powers  resembling  those  of  a tahsilddr,  except  that  he  can  hear  ^ 
civil  suits  up  to  Rs.  1,000,  and  he  is  required  to  tour  during 
the  summer  within  the  limits  of  his  charge.  Appeals  from  the 
decisions  of  these  officers  are  heard  by  the  sadr  courts,  beyond 
which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Wazir  and  a further  appeal  to  the 
Raja.  The  Raja  alone  has  the  power  to  inflict  sentences  of 
whipping.  Sentences  of  death  passed  by  him  require  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Commissioner  of  Lahore.  The  Indian  Penal 
Code  and  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  are  in  force  in  the 
State,  with  certain  modifications. 

The  estimated  gross  revenue  is  Rs.  4,58,000,  of  which  Revenue. 
Rs.  2,18,000  is  derived  from  land  revenue  and  Rs.  2,39,000 
from  the  leased  forests  and  miscellaneous  revenue.  The 
expenditure  includes  Rs.  3,800  paid  as  tribute  to  the  British 
Government. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  police  are  at  the  capital.  The  Police, 
force  numbers  100  constables,  under  a koiwdl.  The  jail  at  and 
Chamba  town  has  accommodation  for  100  prisoners,  and  each 
kothi  serves  as  a lock-up.  The  army  consists  of  33  cavalry, 

270  infantry,  and  16  artillerymen,  with  4 serviceable  guns. 

Chamba  town  has  two  English  schools  : a high  school,  with  Education, 
123  pupils,  maintained  by  the  State;  and  an  xAnglo-vernacuIar 
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middle  school,  maintained  by  the  Scottish  Mission.  The 
State  also  maintains  a girls’  school,  and  the  mission  has  some 
girls’  and  low-caste  schools.  There  were  altogether  8 schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  with  206  pupils,  in  1905. 

The  only  hospital  is  the  Sham  Singh  Hospital  at  Chamba 
town,  with  accommodation  for  21  male  and  10  female  in- 
patients. The  latter  are  treated  by  a lady  Hospital  Assistant 
with  a trained  nurse.  The  State  also  maintains  a branch 
dispensary  at  Tissa.  The  whole  department  is  under  an 
Assistant  Surgeon.  At  these  institutions  14,217  cases,  in- 
cluding 437  in-patients,  were  treated,  and  697  operations 
performed  in  1903.  The  whole  cost,  which  amounted  to 
Rs.  9,846,  is  borne  by  the  State.  A leper  asylum  is  main- 
tained in  connexion  with  the  hospital.  Vaccination  has 
become  very  popular,  and  the  State  maintains  a separate 
department  under  the  Assistant  Surgeon.  In  1903  the 
number  of  persons  vaccinated  was  3,325. 

[S^a^e  Gazetteer  (in  press).] 

Brahmaur  (Trdhmapuro).  — Village  in  the  Brahmaur 
wazdrat,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Chamba  State, 
Punjab,  situated  in  32°  27'  N.  and  76°  37''  E.,  on  the  Budhil, 
a tributary  of  the  Ravi.  Population  (1901),  263.  It  con- 
tains three  ancient  temples,  of  which  the  largest  is  of  stone 
and  dedicated  to  Manimahesh,  an  incarnation  of  Siva,  with  an 
inscription  of  1417.  The  second  temple  of  stone  is  dedicated 
to  the  Narsingh  or  lion  incarnation  of  Vishnu  ; and  the  third, 
mostly  of  wood,  is  dedicated  to  Lakshana  Devi,  with  an 
inscription  of  Meru  Varma,  a ruler  of  Brahmaur  in  the  seventh 
century.  This  temple  exhibits  a mass  of  elaborately  carved 
woodwork. 

[A.  Cunningham,  Archaeological  Survey  Reports^  vol.  xiv, 
pp.  109-15,  and  vol.  xxi,  pp.  7-13 ; Indian  Antiquary^ 
vol.  xvii,  pp.  7-13.] 

Chamba  Town. — Capital  of  the  Chamba  State,  Punjab, 
picturesquely  situated  in  32°  29'  N.  and  76°  ii'  E.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ravi.  Population  (1901),  6,000.  Shut  in 
by  hills  on  the  east  and  south,  it  lies  on  a plateau  between  the 
deep  gorges  of  the  Ravi  on  the  west  and  the  Saho  on  the 
north.  It  is  built  on  two  terraces.  On  the  lower  is  the  chau- 
gdn  or  public  promenade  and  recreation  ground,  with  the 
Residency  (now  the  State  guesthouse)  at  the  southern  end, 
and  surrounded  by  public  offices,  &c.  On  the  upper  terrace 
stands  the  palace,  with  the  residences  of  the  State  officials 
and  the  better  class  of  the  townspeople  beyond.  The  town 
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contains  a number  of  interesting  temples,  of  which  that  of 
Lakshml  Narayan,  dating  possibly  from  the  tenth  century,  is 
the  most  famous.  It  also  possesses  an  Anglo-vernacular  high 
school  and  the  Sham  Singh  Hospital.  The  Church  of  Scot- 
land Mission  has  a branch  here,  established  in  1863. 

Chitradi. — Village  in  the  Chamba  State,  Punjab,  situated 
in  32°  27'  N.  and  76°  25'  E.,  in  a fine  open  plain  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Ravi.  It  contains  a Devi  temple,  coeval  with 
that  of  Brahmaur,  with  an  inscription  of  the  seventh 
century. 

[A.  Cunningham,  Archaeological  Survey  Reports^  vol.  xiv, 
pp.  1 1 2-3,  and  vol.  xxi,  pp.  7-13;  Indiaji  Antiquary^ 
vol.  xvii,  pp.  ^-13.] 
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A. 

-clbdd,  a place-ending  of  Arabic  origin,  = 

‘ abode,’  i.  57. 

Abohar,  ancient  town  in  Ferozepore 
District,  i.  450,  451. 

Administration,  i.  97-99  : the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  97  ; the  Secretariat,  97 ; the 
principal  heads  of  departments,  97,  98  ; 
the  Punjab  Commission  (I.C.S.),  98 ; 
the  Provincial  Civil  Service,  98  ; Ad- 
ministrative Divisions,  98,  99. 

Administration  of  Native  States,  i.  99- 
102.  See  also  under  Administration  in 
each  State. 

Adoption,  right  of,  granted  (i860)  to 
chiefs,  ii.  277,  382,  404. 

Afghanistan,  trade  with,  through  Multan, 
ii.  243,  through  Muzaifargarh,  choked 
by  prohibitive  duties,  251. 

Age,  statistics  of,  with  tables  for  1891  and 
1901,  not  trustworthy,  i.  41.  > 

Agricultural  classes,  number  dependent  on 
agriculture,  i.  59 ; cultivating  owners, 
69;  landlords,  59,  69,  70;  tenants,  69, 
70 ; landless  labourers  on  wages',  70  ; 
general  improvement  in  their  material 
condition,  72;  schools  and  scholarships 
for,  138,  139,  140. 

Agricultural  College  and  Research  Insti- 
tute at  Lyallpur,  i.  62. 

Agriculture,  i.  57-68  ; soil  and  cultiva- 
tion, 57-59  ; principal  crops,  59-62  ; 
loans,  62,  63 ; cattle  and  beasts  of 
burden,  63-65  ; irrigation,  65-68  ; half 
the  land  is  cultivated  by  owners,  69  ; 
experimental  farm  at  Lyallpur,  ii.  211; 
Provincial  Statistics  of,  i.  154.  See  in 
each  District  underQttntxdX  Agricultural 
Conditions  ; Chief  Agricultural  Sta- 
tistics and  Principal  Crops;  Improve- 
ments in  Agricultural  Practice. 

Agroha,  ancient  town  in  Hissar  District, 
i.  242  ; remains  of  its  former  fort  and 
greatness,  242  ; original  home  of  Agar- 
wal  }3anias,  242, 

Ahmad  Shah  Durrani,  his  complete  de- 
feat (1762)  of  Sikhs  and  destruction 
and  defilement  of  Amritsar,  i.  31 ; 
sacked  Delhi,  294 ; took  Lahore,  ii. 
36;  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  259  ; ravaged 
Gujrat,  II 2 ; his  victory  over  Marathas 
at  Panipat,  i.  317. 

Ahmadiyas,  a Muhammadan  sect,  ii.  62. 

Ahmadpur,  town  in  Jhang  District,  ii. 
217. 

Ahmadpur  East,  tahsil  of  Bahawalpur 
State,  ii.  348. 


Ahmadpur  East  town,  ii.  350,  351,  with 
considerable  trade  and  export  of  shoes 
and  earthenware,  351. 

Ahmadpur  Lamma,  iahsll  of  Bahawalpur 
State,  ii.  350. 

Ahmadpur  West,  town  in  Bahawalpur 
State,  ii.  351. 

Aitchison,  Sir  Charles,  his  encouragement 
of  indigenous  schools,  i.  138,  139; 
Chiefs’  College  at  Lahore,  ii.  38. 

Ajnala,  tahsJl  of  Amritsar  District,  ii.  52. 

Akalgarh,  town  in  Gujranwala  District, 
ii.  loi. 

Akbar  the  Great  (1556-1605),  Mughal 
emperor,  named  the  Doabs,  i.  2 ; rule 
in  the  Punjab,  27  ; religious  toleration, 
50 ; granted  site  for  a temple  to  Guru 
Ram  Das  at  Amritsar,  29  ; restored  the 
Jumna  Canal,  202  ; improved  Katora 
Canal,  213;  at  Delhi,  294;  in  Kangra 
District,  356  ; at  Lahore,  ii.  33  ; great 
victory  at  Panipat,  i.  317 1 ascended 
the  throne  at  Kalanaur,  ii.  73  ; the 
assessment  of  land  revenue  under,  i. 
1 13  et  passim. 

Ala  Singh  (d.  1 765),  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  Patiala,  ii.  275,  276. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  expedition  to 
India  and  campaigns  in  the  Punjab  and 
Sind,  and  the  cities  he  founded,  i.  17, 
18;  advanced  as  far  as  the  Beas,  18; 
his  Greek  successors,  18,  19;  probable 
site  of  his  twelve  boundary  altars,  i.  18, 
ii.  61  ; his  defeat  of  Porus  in  Gujrat 
District,  m;  at  Taxila,  161,  174; 
founded  Bucephala,  identified  with 
Jalalpur,  152;  crossed  the  Jhelum  at 
Jalalpur,  153,  the  Indus  at  Ohind,  16 
miles  above  Attock,  183  ; took  Sangala, 
identified  with  Sangla,  106;  stormed 
Multan,  225,  226;  took  Shorkot,  218; 
took  Talamba,  244;  Nicaea  identified 
with  Mong,  143;  Uch  identified  with 
a town  built  by  him  near  the  meeting 
of  the  rivers,  354,  this  and  several  other 
identifications  doubtful,  355  el  passini ; 
Atari,  identified  with  city  of  Brahmans 
taken  by  him,  239. 

All  Mardan  Khan,  Shah  Jahan’s  famous 
engineer,  his  canals,  i.  203,  207,  ii.  77  ; 
laid  out  the  Shalamar  gardens  of 
Lahore,  35 ; his  peaceful  rule  of 
Lahore,  34. 

Alienation  of  Land  Act,  its  causes,  objects, 
and  results,  i.  63,  103,  114. 

AlTpur,  tahsil  in  Muzaifargarh  District, 

253?  254* 

Allpur  town,  ii.  254. 
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Aliwal,  village  in  Ludhiana  District,  and 
scene  of  well-contested  battle  fought 
(Jan.,  1846)  by  Sir  Harry  Smith  against 
the  Sikhs,  434 ; heroism  of  Sikh  infantry 
round  village  of  Bhundri,  434,  435. 

Allahabad,  tahsil  of  Bahawalpur  State, 
ii.  349. 

Allahabad  town,  with  a large  trade  in 
rice  and  dates,  ii.  351. 

Altamsh  (1211-63),  the  greatest  of  the 
Slave  dynasty,  i.  23;  enlarged  mosque 
of  Kutb-ud-din  at  Delhi,  292;  his  tomb, 

293- 

Amar  Singh,  Raja  of  Patiala  (d.  1781),  ii. 
280,  281. 

Amargarh,  nizdmat  of  Patiala  State,  ii. 
300. 

Amargarh  tahsil^  ii.  301. 

Ambala,  northernmost  of  the  plains  Dis- 
tricts in  the  Delhi  Division,  i.  319-338  ; 
its  great  fertility,  and  tracts  uninhabit- 
able for  malaria,  320, 321 ; its  history  be- 
fore and  after  the  Sikh  Wars,  321,  322  ; 
people,  323,  324;  its  extensive  in- 
dustries and  trade,  327,  328;  famine 
due  to  scarcity  of  money  rather  than 
to  failure  of  crops,  328,  329;  biblio- 
graphy, 331. 

Ambala  tahsil^  i.  331. 

Ambala  city,  a large  cantonment  and  an 
important  commercial  centre  on  the 
railway  and  grand  trunk  road,  i.  333, 
334  ; its  trade  in  cotton  and  grain,  327, 
328,  mills  and  factories,  327. 

Amloh,  nizdmat  of  Nabha  State,  ii.  335. 

Amritsar,  District  in  the  Lahore  Division, 
between  the  Ravi  and  Beas,  ii.  42-57  ; 
temperate  compared  with  Lahore  but, 
owing  to  canals,  distinctly  malarious, 
43>  53;  9-  history  of  Sikhs  and  Sikhism, 
43-45 ; Sikhs  26  per  cent,  of  total 
population,  45;  its  extensive  industries 
and  trade,  48 ; education  and  medical, 

51  ; bibliography,  51. 

Amritsar  tahsil,  ii.  51,  52. 

Amritsar  the  tank  of  nectar  or  immor- 
tality’) city,  head-quarters  of  District, 
and  holy  city  of  Sikhs,  ii.  52-55  ; a 
cantonment,  55  ; lies  in  a depression, 
is  waterlogged  and  most  unhealthy,  53; 
the  Golden  Temple,  and  sacred  tank, 
53>  54;  iiext  to  Delhi  as  a trade  centre, 

52  ; the  combination  of  religious  festivals 
with  trade,  53 ; the  shawl,  carpet,  silk, 
and  other  industries,  54;  the  sacred 
buildings  and  hospices  built  round  the 
temple  and  tank,  54. 

Amusements  and  games,  few,  i.  55,  56; 
athletics  generally  a British  growth,  55 ; 
sport,  racing,  and  music,  55,  56. 

Anahadgarh  (or  Barnala),  tahsil oiVsXidXa. 
State,  ii.  301. 

Anandpur,  town  in  Hoshiarpur  District, 


founded  by  Sikh  Guru,  i.  405 ; its 
religious  importance,  shrines,  and 
monuments,  405. 

Anang  Pal,  reputed  founder  of  Delhi,  i. 
291,  292. 

Antiquities,  see  Archaeology. 

Appeal,  courts  and  cases  of,  i.  103-105. 

Aravalli  system  of  hills,  outliers  of,  i.  2 ; 
enter  Gurgaon  District,  264,  terminate 
in  the  Ridge  at  Delhi,  280,  297; 
geology,  5. 

Archaeology,  general  view  of,  i.  36-39; 
of  early  period,  beginning  with  Asoka, 
37  ; of  Buddhism,  37  ; of  Hinduism,  37, 
38 ; of  Islam,  38,  39.  See  also  under 
Archaeology  or  History  and  Archaeo- 
logy in  each  District. 

Architecture,  religious,  of  Hindus,  Sikhs, 
Muhammadans,  and  Jains,  i.  38,  39,  52, 
of  Shah  Jahan’s  palace  and  mosques  in 
Delhi,  296,  297,  of  Mughals  in  Lahore, 
ii.  33-35  ; the  tawdry  bad  taste  of  Sikhs, 
35?  36?  54?  56;  mixture  of  Hindu  and 
Muhammadan  at  Sakhi  Sarwar,  271. 

Area  and  population  of  British  territory 
and  of  Native  States,  i.  i ; statistical 
table  of  population  of  each  District, 
152?  153.  See  also  tables  of  area  and 
population  of  each  tahsil  under  head  of 
People  in  each  District. 

Arjun  Mai,  fifth  Sikh  Guru,  son  of  Ram 
Das,  his  wealth  and  magnificence,  i.  29 ; 
his  imprisonment  at  Lahore  and  alleged 
cruel  death,  the  exciting  cause  of  Sikh 
military  organization,  29  ; legend  of  his 
death  and  shrine  at  Lahore,  ii.  33 ; 
founded  Srigobindpur,  74,  75  ; founded 
sacred  town  and  tank  of  Tarn  Taran, 
56;  founded  Kartarpur,  still  (and  his 
Adi  Granth)  in  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants, i.  422. 

Army,  now  under  control  of  Commander- 
in-Chief,  i.  129,  belongs  (save  at  Delhi) 
to  Northern  Command  under  Lieutenant- 
General  commanding,  with  head-quar- 
ters at  Rawalpindi  and  Murree,  1 29  ; list 
of  military  stations  in  1904,  129;  dis- 
position of  British  and  Native  infantry 
and  cavalry,  129,  of  British  artillery, 
129,  of  sappers  and  miners,  129,  of 
transport  units,  mule  and  camel  corps, 
129,  130;  arsenals,  130;  total  strength 
of  British  and  Native  troops,  130; 
volunteers,  horse  and  foot,  130;  Rail- 
way Volunteers,  130;  the  excellent 
quality  of  native  recruits,  130. 

Army,  Native  States,  forces  of.  Imperial 
Service  troops  and  local  troops,  i.  130, 
131.  See  also  under 

Arsenals,  at  Rawalpindi,  ii.  173,  and  at 
P'erozepore,  i.  452. 

Artillery,  British,  stations  of,  i.  129. 

Artisans  in  indigenous  industries,  their 
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unfavourable  position,  i.  85 ; change 
from  the  close  guild  or  caste  system  and 
payment  in  kind  to  free  competition 
and  cash  wages,  85. 

Arts,  industries  and  manufactures,  i.  78- 
85  ; of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  78-80  ; 
of  precious  metals  and  iron,  80,  81  ; of 
pottery,  81  ; of  wood,  ivory,  and  paper, 
82,  83  ; mills,  factories,  breweries,  dis- 
tilleries, and  foundries,  83,  84 ; pro- 
tection of  mill-hands,  84,  85  ; the 
gradual  substitution  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages office  competition  between  capital 
and  labour  for  the  guild  or  caste  system, 
85  ; khdshi  or  inlaid  pottery,  one  of  the 
lost  arts  of  India,  displayed  in  buildings 
at  Lahore,  ii.  34.  See  tinder  Arts  and 
Manufactures  in  each  District. 

Arya  Samaj,  a theistic  form  of  Hindu 
rationalism,  founded  by  Dayanand 
Saraswati,  1875,  i.  51,  52  ; its  religious 
and  social  liberalism,  51  ; its  schism 
into  the  mahatma  and  ‘ cultured’  parties, 
52,  422  ; Anglo-Vedic  College  at  La- 
hore, 136, 

Asarur,  petty  village  in  Gujranwala  Dis- 
trict, identified  with  Taki,  ancient 
capital  of  Punjab,  ii.  loi,  102;  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  a Buddhist  city,  102  ; 
mound  of  a stupa  of  Asoka,  102. 

Asoka,  his  pillar  at  Delhi,  i.  293  ; siupas 
at  Asarur,  ii.  102,  Shahdheri,  173,  174, 
and  Manikiala,  170. 

Assessment,  see  Settlement  of  Land 
revenue. 

Atari,  petty  village  in  Multan  District, 
with  extensive  ruins  of  a town  and 
fortress,  of  name  and  origin  unknown 
to  tradition  or  history,  ii.  239;  identified 
by  Cunningham  with  the  city  of  the 
Brahmans  taken  by  Alexander,  239. 

Attock,  District  in  Rawalpindi  Division 
with  head-quarters  at  Campbellpore,  ii. 
174-187;  generally  stony,  treeless,  hot, 
and  dry,  175,  176;  distinguished  by 
bitter  factions  and  undetected  crimes, 
180;  bibliography,  181. 

Attock  tahsil,  ii.  181. 

Attock  town,  with  a garrisoned  fort  of 
Akbar,  commanding  the  passage  of  the 
Indus,  ii.  183;  the  river  crossed  by  a 
railway  bridge  with  a subway,  a bridge 
of  boats  soon  to  be  replaced  by  a per- 
manent bridge,  and  six  ferries,  180; 
taken  by  British  in  first  Sikh  War,  lost 
in  second,  183. 

Aurangzeb  (1658-1707),  sixth  Mughal 
emperor,  his  campaigns  against  the 
kingdoms  of  the  South,  the  Marathas, 
and  the  Afghans,  i.  28  ; at  Delhi,  280  ; 
destroyed  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Multan 
and  built  a mosque  in  its  place,  ii.  242  ; 
his  great  mosque  at  Lahore,  35. 


B. 

Babar,  the  founder  of  the  Mughal  empire, 

i.  26,  at  Delhi,  294;  his  victory  (1526) 
at  I’anipat,  303,  317;  at  Hoshiarpur, 
39.=;  • 

Baghal,  one  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  ii. 

377- 

Baghat,  one  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  ii. 
380. 

Bahadurgarh,  town  in  Rohtak  District,  i. 
260. 

Bahawalpur,  Native  State,  ii.  338-355  ; 
its  physical  aspects  of  desert  and  fertile 
Egyptian  riverain  with  palms  and  lotus, 
338,  339>  342 ; its  dry  hot  healthy 
climate,  339;  history,  339,  340;  rail- 
way bridge  across  the  Sutlej, 35 2;  postal 
arrangements,  344 ; administration  by 
the  Nawab,  assisted  by  an  advisory 
council,  344,  345  ; currency,  345  ; ex- 
cise and  opium,  346  ; Imperial  Service 
Transport  and  Rifle  Camel  Corps,  347  ; 
surveys,  348  ; bibliography,  348. 

Bahawalpur  tahsil,  ii.  348. 

Bahawalpur  town,  capital  of  the  State, 

ii.  351  ; its  mud  wall,  vast  palace  with 
underground  apartments,  and  public 
buildings,  351,  352;  its  considerable 
trade  and  industries,  352. 

Bahlolpur,  village  in  Ludhiana  District, 
still  inhabited  by  descendants  of  Afghan 
founder  in  reign  of  Akbar,  i.  435. 

Baijnath  (ancient  Kira-grama),  village  in 
Kangra  District,  with  Hindu  temples 
and  inscribed  pedigrees  of  the  Raja- 
nakas,  i.  383  ; bibliography,  383. 

Bdjt'a,  spiked  millet,  its  area  and  yield, 
i.  60;  prices,  155  ; for  exports  and  im- 
ports see  under  Grains  and  Pulses. 
See  under  Principal  Crops  in  each  Dis- 
trict. 

Bajwara,  ancient  and  decaying  town  in 
Hoshiarpur  District,  once  with  walls 
18  miles  round,  i.  405  ; the  ruins  of  its 
fort,  405,  406. 

Bakloh,  cantonment  in  Gurdaspur  Dis- 
trict, ii.  69. 

Balban  (1265-87),  one  of  = the  Forty,’ 
the  last  but  one  of  the  Slave  dynasty, 
his  successful  struggles  against  the 
Mongols,  i.  23,  24. 

Ballabgarh,  tahsil  of  Delhi  District,  i.  290. 

Ballabgarh  town,  i.  290. 

Balsan  (or  Ghodna),  one  of  the  Simla  Hill 
States,  ii.  372. 

Baiun,  cantonment  and  convalescent  ddpot 
of  Dalhousie  station  in  Gurdaspur  Dis- 
trict, ii.  69. 

Bamboo  forests  in  Kangra,  i.  73,  74,  365. 

Banda,  leader  (1709)  of  Sikh  rebellion 
against  Mughal  empire,  i.  29 ; his 
savage  inroad  into  the  plains,  30 ; 
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finally  captured  in  Gurdaspur  fort  and 
tortured  to  death  at  Delhi,  ii.  73. 

Baned,  capital  of  Suket  State,  ii.  401. 

Bangahal,  canton  of  Outer  Himalayas 
in  Kangra  District,  and  source  of  Ravi, 

i-  383- 

Banias,  the  most  important  trading  caste, 
i.  49,  233,  242,  252  et passUn. 

BanOr,  tahsil  of  Patiala  State,  ii.  300. 

Banur  town,  decaying  from  bad  climate 
and  remoteness  of  railway,  ii.  303 ; exten- 
sive ruins  of  a once  important  place, 
303  ; tomb  and  forts,  303. 

Baptist  Zanana  Mission,  i.  240.  See  under 
Christian  Missions  in  each  District. 

Bara  Dacha,  mountain  pass  in  Kangra 
District,  between  Lahul  and  Ladakh,  i. 

383,  384* 

Barauda  (Baroda),  town  in  Rohtak  Dis- 
trict, i.  260. 

Bari  Doab,  the,  i.  219. 

Bari  Doab  (irrigation)  Canal,  taking  off 
from  the  Ravi,  i.  207,  208  ; to  replace 
ancient  Hash  canal,  207 ; employment 
of  Sikh  soldiers  disbanded  after  Mutiny, 
207  ; its  cost  and  return,  208. 

Barley,  its  area  and  yield,  i.  60 ; its  use 
for  breweries  and  fodder,  60.  See  under 
Principal  Crops  in  each  District. 

Barnala  (or  Anahadgarh),  town  and 
former  capital  of  PatiMa  State,  ii.  303. 

Barnala,  scene  of  defeat  (1762)  of  Sikhs 
by  Ahmad  Shah,  i.  31,  ii.  61. 

Bashahr,  one  of  the  Simla  Hill  States, 
with  feudatories,  ii.  372-374  ; the  Raja, 
his  Rajput  descent  of  120  generations, 
372 ; his  obligations  to  the  British 
Government,  372;  Sir  H.  Davies’s  de- 
scription of,  368,  369. 

Basi,  town  in  Patiala  State,  ii.  303,  304. 

Basi,  head-quarters  of  a tahsil  in  Kalsia 
State,  ii.  367. 

Eatala,  tahsil  of  Gurdaspur  District,  ii. 
69. 

Batala  town,  on  a branch  railway,  ii.  69, 
70 ; considerable  industries  and  trade 
and  several  schools,  70 ; magnificent 
tank  and  mausoleum  of  Shamsher  Khan 
and  Anarkali  of  Sher  Singh,  70. 

Bawal,  separate  nizdmat  of  Nabha  State, 
geographically  part  of  Rajputana  desert, 
ii.  336. 

Bawal  town,  with  a fine  old  mosque,  ii. 
336,  337- 

Bears,  black  and  brown,  i.  12. 

Beas  (Greek  Jdyphasis) , one  of  the  ‘ five 
rivers,’  i.  188,  189;  its  course  of  290 
miles  to  the  Sutlej,  188,  189 ; its  shift- 
ing channel  and  changed  course,  189  ; 
its  tributaries,  bridges,  and  ferries,  188, 
189  ; in  Kangra  District,  353,  378,  379. 

Beri,  town  in  Rohtak  District,  i.  260, 
261 ; part  of  the  estate  of  George 


Thomas,  261  ; now  a great  trade  centre, 
261. 

Bhadaur,  town  in  Patiala  State,  residence 
of  feudatory  Sardars,  ii.  304. 

Bhaiydchdrd  tenure  of  land,  i.  no,  257 
et  passim. 

Bhajji,  one  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  ii. 
375- 

Bhakkar,  subdivision  and  tahsil  of  Mian- 
wali  District,  ii.  200. 

Bhakkar  town,  ii.  201,  202. 

Bhangs  the  dried  leaves  of  hemp-plant, 
revenue  from  licensed  vendors  and  ex- 
cise duty,  i.  121  ; the  extensive  growth 
of  the  wild  plant,  12 1 ; much  drunk  by 
fakirs.,  54,  1 21. 

Bharpur  Singh  (d.  1863),  Raja  of  Nabha, 
his  services  during  the  Mutiny,  ii.  328. 

Bharwain,  hill  sanitarium  (3,896  feet)  in 
Hoshiarpur  District,  i.  406. 

Bhatinda  (or  Govindgarh),  thriving 
town  in  PatiMa  State,  ii.  304  ; an  im- 
portant grain  mart  and  railway  junction, 
304  ; its  great  and  widely  conspicuous 
fort,  286,  304. 

Bhattiana,  a tract  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ghaggar,  the  country  of  the  Bhattis, 
a Muhammadan  tribe,  i.  219;  its  history 
from  the  fourteenth  century  to  1837, 
219,  220. 

Bhaun,  town  in  Jhelum  District,  ii.  152. 

Bhawanigarh  (or  Dhodan),  tahsil  of 
Patiala  State,  ii.  299. 

Bhera,  tahsil  of  Shahpur  District,  ii.  136. 

Bhera  town,  a railway  terminus,  largest 
and  most  prosperous  town  of  that  part, 
ii.  1 38 ; its  newspaper,  minor  industries, 
and  trade,  138  ; the  old  town  on  oppo- 
site bank  of  Jhelum,  its  history  and 
doubtful  identification,  138. 

Bhiki,  tahsil  of  PatiMa  State,  ii.  302. 

Bhimbar,  torrent  in  Gujrat  District,  dry 
in  winter  months,  i.  192,  193. 

Bhiwani,  tahsil  oi  Hissar  District,  i.  241. 

Bhiwani  town,  a railway  station  and  great 
centre  of  trade  with  Rajputana,  i.  243. 

Bholath,  tahsil  of  Kapurthala  State,  ii. 
389- 

Bibliography  of  Province,  i.  149,  150; 
of  Himalayas,  180;  of  Siwalik  Hills, 
181  ; of  Salt  Range,  183  ; of  Indus 
River,  202  ; of  Districts  : Hissar,  240  ; 
Rohtak,  259;  Gurgaon,  274;  Delhi, 
289;  Karnal,  312  ; Ambala,  331 ; Simla, 
345  ; Kangra,  371  ; (of  Baijnath,  383; 
of  Chari,  384,  of  Kanhiara,  389, 
Nirmand,  390,  Pathyar,  places  in 
Kangra  District) ; Hoshiarpur,  404 ; 
Jullundur,  419 ; Ludhiana,  433 ; (of 
Sunet,  437);  Ferozepore,  448  ; Mont- 
gomery, li.  13  ; Lahore,  27  ; Amritsar, 
51;  Gurdaspur,  68 ; Sialkot,  84;  Guj- 
lanwala,  99,  100;  (Sangla,  io6); 
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Gujrat,  120;  Shahpur,  136;  Jhelum, 
151  ; (Katas,  155,  Malot,  155)  ; Rawal- 
pindi, 169  ; Attock,  181  ; (Chach, 
184);  Mianwali,  199  ; Jhang  and 
I.yallpur,  215;  Multan,  236,  237; 
Muzaffargarh,  253;  Dera  Ghazi  Khan, 
266. 

Bibliography  of  Patiala  State,  i.  298;  Jlnd, 
323  ; Nabha,  335  ; Bahawalpur,  349  ; 
(Sui  Vehar^,  354;  Uch,  355);  Sirmur, 
363  ; Kapurthala,  389  ; Mandi,  397  ; 
Chamba  State,  408 ; (Brahmaur,  408  ; 
Chitradi,  409). 

Bija,  one  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  ii.  379. 

Bijnot,  ancient  fort  in  Bahalwalpur  State, 
ii.  352, 

Bilaspur  (or  Kahlur),  one  of  the  Simla 
Hill  States,  ii.  377,  378. 

Bilaspur  town,  capital  and  residence  of 
the  Raja,  ii.  378. 

Birth  and  Death  rates  and  statistics, 
compilation  of,  in  rural  and  municipal 
areas,  i.  41,  42  ; a table  of,  since  1881, 
42  ; affected  by  season  and  diseas'e,  42  ; 
the  diseases  most  fatal  to  life,  43,  44 ; 
statistics  of  male  and  female  births, 
44,  of  infant  mortality,  44 ; influence 
of  famine  upon,  96.  * 

j Bist  Jullundur  (or  Saharwal)  Doab,  be- 
tween Beas  and  Sutlej,  i.  220. 

Blindness,  statistics  of,  showing  decrease, 
i.  43, 

Bodlas,  Muhammadan  ascetics,  with  heal- 
ing and  blighting  powers,  i.  443. 

I Books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  published,  their 
number  and  character,  i.  144. 

Botany,  general  view  of,  i.  8-12;  Hima- 
layan, 175,  176,  and  its  subdivisions 
including  Simla,  8-10 ; submontane, 
from  the  Ravi  to  the  Jumna,  10  ; of 
the  plains,  and  its  subdivisions,  10,  ir ; 
Salt  Range,  ii,  12.  See  also  xmder 
Botany  in  each  District. 

Boundaries  of  Province,  i,  i,  2 ; of  Di- 
visions, Districts,  and  Native  States,  see 
under  eaeh. 

Brahmans,  their  number,  and  combination 
of  secular  with  priestly  occupations,  i. 
49 ; venerated  and  disliked  in  Hissar, 
233  ; venerated  but  not  respected  in 
Rohtak,  252  ; agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural  in  Kangra  District,  361. 
See  under  Castes  and  Occupations  in 
each  District  and  State. 

Brahmaur  {Brdhjnapura),  village  and 
ancient  capital  of  Chamba  State,  ii. 
408  ; its  three  ancient  temples,  408. 

Brass  and  copper  manufactures,  now  from 
imported  metal,  i.  81. 

Breweries,  their  number  and  large  output, 
i.  84,  120  ; excise  duty  on  beer,  120. 

Bridges,  i.  92,  J28;  of  boats,  over  Beas, 
j88,  189,  379,  over  Ravi,  190,  over 


Jhelum,  194,  over  Indus,  197;  primitive 
of  ropes,  &c.,  over  Himalayan  gorges, 
179,  192,  193;  railway,  over  Jumna, 
184,  over  Sutlej,  188,  over  Beas,  189, 
over  Ravi,  190,  over  Chenab,  192,  over 
Jhelum,  194,  195,  over  Indus,  197,  198. 

Buddha,  stupas  of  his  ‘ body  offering  ’ at 
Manikiala,  ii.  1 70,  of  his  ‘ head  sacrifice  ’ 
at  Shahdheri,  173,  174. 

Buddhism,  still  a living  faith  in  Hima- 
layas, i.  177;  its  few  antiquities,  37; 
its  persecution  by  White  Huns  in  sixth 
century,  20,  remains  of  its  former  pre- 
valence in  Kangra,_37,  359,  360,  384, 
at  Sui  Vehar  in  Bahawalpur,  37,  ii.  353, 
354  ; at  Asarur,  102  ; its  architecture, 
i.  52. 

Buddhist  monasteries,  see  Monasteries. 

Buffaloes  (domesticated),  i.  64. 

Building  and  Works  branch  of  Public 
Works  department,  i,  1 27-1 29;  a list 
of  the  principal  buildings  (1891-1901) 
of  the  branch,  including  roads,  drainage, 
water-works,  and  bridges,  128,  129  ; 
the  Provincial  railway  from  Amritsar 
to  Pathankot  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  127. 

Bundala,  village  in  Amritsar  District, 
with  a famous  Jogi  monastery,  ii.  55. 

Buriya,  town  in  Ambala  District,  i.  334. 

Butana,  town  in  Rohtak  District,  i.  261. 

C. 

Cadastral  map  and  record-of-rights,  i. 
Ill  ; the  staff  and  methods  employed 
in,  147,  148  ; the  square  system,  its 
accuracy  and  convenience,  148. 

Cambridge  Mission,  in  Delhi  and  South 
Punjab,  i.  283. 

Camels,  their  wide  and  various  use,  i.  65, 
92;  fairs,  65;  camel  corps,  130;  camel- 
breeding for  transport  in  Chenab 
Colony,  ii.  222  ; Imperial  Service 
Transport  and  Rifle  Camel  Corps  of 
Bahawalpur  State,  347 ; largely  bred 
in  the  Derajat,  262. 

Campbellpore  (Kamilpur),  head-quarters 
of  Attock  District,  and  cantonment,  ii. 
184. 

Canals  (irrigation),  perennial  and  inun- 
dation, i.  66,  67  ; projected  canals,  67; 
also  navigable,  67,  68  ; methods  of 
distribution  of  water,  67 ; assessment 
of  revenue  and  enormous  fluctuations 
in  earnings,  66,  67  ; as  a double  pro- 
tection against  famine,  97;  cause  damp- 
ness and  malaria,  ii.  43,  53  passim. 

Canals,  perennial  and  inundation,  full 
details  of  all  principal,  i.  202-219. 
See  under  Irrigation  in  each  District 
and  State. 

Cannabis  Indica,  Indian  hemp,  its  pro- 
ducts bhang  and  char  as,  i.  1 21, 
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Cantonments,  i.  129;  Magistrates,  at 
AmbMa  and  Kasauli,  329,  336,  344 
and  elsewhere. 

Capital  and  Labour,  their  changing  re- 
lations, i.  85. 

Carpets,  of  Amritsar,  i.  80,  ii.  54 ; cotton 
carpets,  i.  79- 

Caste,  as  an  institution  widely  replaced 
by  tribe,  i.  48,  49,  ii.  6 ; the  higher 
and  lower  tribes,  classes,  or  castes,  48, 
49 ; the  trading  castes  and  classes,  49, 
87  ; the  priestly  castes,  49 ; its  influence 
upon  industries,  85.  See  under  Castes 
and  Occupations  in  each  District  and 
State. 

Cattle,  largely  stall-fed,  their  kinds, 
diseases,  and  prices,  i.  64;  fairs,  65; 
of  Mariana,  235  ; Hissar  Government 
Cattle  farm,  235,  236.  See  under 

Cattle,  Horses,  and  Sheep  in  each 
District  and  State. 

Cavalry,  British  and  Native,  stations  of, 

i.  129. 

Cesses,  for  post  office,  i.  93  ; famine  and 
patwdris,  109  ; Local  funds  and  village 
headman,  112  ; District  cess,  125. 

Chach,  alluvial  plain  in  Attock  District, 

ii.  184;  bibliography,  184. 

Chail,  sanitarium  and  summer  residence 
of  Maharaja  in  Patiala  State,  ii.  305. 

Chaj  (Jech)  Doab,  i.  220,  221. 

Chakwal,  tahsll  of  Jhelum  District,  ii. 
151,  152. 

Chakwal  town,  152. 

Chamba,  Native  State  under  political 
control  of  the  Lahore  Commissioner, 
ii.  403-409  ; wholly  mountainous,  with 
every  variety  of  climate,  403;  a favour- 
ite resort  of  sportsmen,  403  ; history 
and  antiquities,  405,  408,  409 ; its  leased 
forests,  405,  406  ; its  principal  roads 
from  Pathankot,  406  ; postal  arrange- 
ments, 406,407  ; bibliography,  408,  409. 

Chamba  town,  capital  of  State  and  resi- 
dence of  Raja,  ii.  408  ; a number  of  in- 
teresting temples,  409. 

Chandragupta  (326  B.C.),  cession  to,  of 
Greek  Punjab  and  his  daughter  by 
Seleucus,  i.  19. 

Chandra  Gupta,  of  Gupta  dynasty,  pillar 
of,  removed  to  Delhi  by  Anang  Pal, 
i.  29T. 

Charas,  the  extract  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  the  hemp-plant  {Cannabis 
Indica),  the  disrepute  and  danger  of 
smoking  it,  i.  121  ; its  manufacture 
prohibited,  12 1 ; excise  duty  upon  its 
imports,  121. 

Chari,  village  in  Kangra  District,  with 
ruins  of  Buddhist  temple,  i.  384 ; 
bibliography,  384. 

ChaukTddrs^  or  village  watchmen,  i. 
99;  pay,  arms,  and  number,  132. 


Chaur  (11,982  feet),  the  highest  peak  of 
the  sub-H imalayan  tract  in  Sirmur  State, 
ii.  363  ; its  view,  forests,  and  observa- 
tory, 363. 

Chautang  river,  possibly  an  artificial 
channel  originally,  i.  185. 

Chawinda,  village  in  Sialkot  District,  ii. 
85. 

Chenab  (Greek  Acesines),  one  of  the  ‘five 
rivers,’  i.  19 1,  192  ; formed  by  con- 
fluence of  Chandra  and  Bagha,  191  ; 
its  course  from  Kashmir,  tributaries,  and 
bridges,  19 1,  192  ; the  Lower  Chenab 
Canal,  192 ; its  confluence  with  the 
Jhelum,  Ravi,  and  Sutlej,  192  ; the 
joint  stream,  Panjnad,  joins  the  Indus 
at  Mithankot,  192  ; its  changed  course, 
192  ; its  source  in  Kangra  District,  372. 

Chenab  (irrigation)  Canal,  Lower  (and 
Colony),  the  essential  factor  in  the 
fertilization  and  colonization  of  a huge 
waste,  i.  208-210;  Colony,  ii.  221,  222; 
its  history  since  1887,  i.  209  ; the  terms 
of  the  distribution  of  the  land  among 
peasants,  yeomen,  and  capitalists,  209, 
210,  ii.  221,  222;  its  cost  and  large 
return,  i.  210;  migration  to,  41,  72, 
ii.  221  ; new  trade  centres,  i.  87  ; 
present  and  projected  roads  and  rail- 
way for  its  immense  grain  traffic,  89, 
ii.  222;  its  experimental  farm,  21 1 ; 
agricultural  college,  i.  62  ; horse  and 
camel  breeding  for  cavalry  and  military 
transport,  ii.  222  ; allotments  to  zamln' 
ddrs  and  nomad  tribes  of  Bar,  222. 
See  tinder  Districts,  Montgomery,  2, 
8;  Gujranwala,  90  et  passim',  Jhang, 
206-223  et  passim. 

Chenab  Inundation  Canals,  i.  217,  218. 

Chhachhrauli,  capital  of  Kalsia  State, 
ii.  367. 

Chiefs’  College  at  Lahore,  ii.  38. 

Chil  pine  {Finns  longifolia),  zone  of,  be- 
tween 2,500  and  5,000  feet,  i.  73;  its 
forests  reserved  and  protected  from 
wilful  damage  and  fire,  74,  75. 

Chilianwala,  village  in  Gujrat  District ; 
scene  of  bloody  and  indecisive  battle 
of  second  Sikh  War,  i.  33,  ii.  121, 
122. 

Chillies  and  other  spices,  crops  of,  i.  61. 
See  under  Principal  Crops  in  each  Dis- 
trict. 

Chlni,  head-quarters  of  Kanawar,  Bashahr 
State,  ii.  373  ; favourite  summer  resort 
of  Lord  Dalhousie,  373. 

Chiniot,  taksil  of  Jhang  District,  ii. 
216. 

Chiniot  town,  old  and  prosperous,  ii.  217; 
its  brass  and  wood  industry,  217;  shrine 
and  mosque,  217;  identified  with  Sakala 
of  White  Huns,  106,  207. 

Chitradi,  village  in  Chamba  State,  with 
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DevT  temple  of  seventh  century,  il,  409 ; 
bibliography,  409. 

Cholera,  not  endemic  but  often  and 
severely  epidemic,  i.  43 ; its  death- 
rate,  42  ; its  high  mortality  during 
famine,  96  ; at  Simla,  340. 

Christian  Missions,  and  the  number  of 
their  adherents,  i.  52,  53  ; their  schools 
for  women  and  for  low  castes,  140. 
See  tiyider  Christian  Missions,  Educa- 
tion, and  Hospitals  in  each  District. 

Chunian,  tahsTl  of  Lahore  District,  ii.  28. 

Chunian  town,  ii.  28,  29. 

Cis-Sutlej  States,  formerly  held  by  Sikh 
chiefs,  i.  221,  321,  322;  taken  (1809) 
under  British  protection,  221  ; changes 
due  to  their  disloyalty  during  first  Sikh 
War,  221,  222  ; finally  brought  under 
complete  control  (1849)  and  settlement, 
222,  322  ; present  position  of  chiefs, 
222.  See  tinder  S^\i\h  and  Kami* and 
Narindar  Singh. 

Climate,  see  Meteorology,  and , under 
Climate,  Temperature,  and  Rainfall  in 
each  District. 

Coal,  worked  since  1884,  of  Salt  Range, 
near  Dandot,  terminus  of  North-Western 
Railway,  i.  77,  181,  ii.  148  ; method 
of  working,  i.  77  ; quality  of  coal,  77  ; 
wages  of  miners,  and  output,  77  ; the 
prospect  of  remunerative  workings 
elsewhere,  77;  lignite  at  Kalabagh,  ii. 
195- 

Collection  of  land  revenue  by  village 
headman,  i.  113,  114;  penalties  in  case 
of  default  of  payment,  113,  114;  sus- 
pensions and  remissions,  114. 

Colleges,  at  Lahore  and  elsewhere,  their 
great  increase  in  number,  i.  136,  137  ; 
diminished  cost  to  students,  137;  of 
Arts,  136;  Medical,  137;  Law  School, 
137  ; Aitchison  Chiefs’  College  at 
Lahore,  ii.  38.  See  under  Education 
in  Districts,  States,  and  Cities. 

Commander-in-Chief,  head-quarters  of,  at 
Simla,  i.  348. 

Commerce,  see  Trade. 

Commerce,  Chamber  of,  at  Delhi,  i.  87. 

Commission,  the  Punjab,  now  drawn  ex- 
clusively from  the  Civil  Service,  i.  99. 

Commissioner,  in  charge  of  a Division, 
i.  98;  Deputy-Commissioner  in  charge 
of  a District,  Collector  and  District 
Magistrate,  99  ; Assistant  and  Extra- 
Assistant  Commissioners,  98,  99. 

Communications,  i.  88-93  ; railways,  88- 

91  ; roads,  91  ; vehicles,  92  ; rivers, 

92  ; Post  Office,  92,  93.  See  also 
tinder  each  District  and  State. 

Condition  of  the  people,  material,  general 
improvements  of,  in  town  and. country, 
i.  71,  72  ; savings  and  banks,  72,  93. 

Co-operative  (agricultural)  Credit  Socie- 
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ties,  i.  63.  See  under  Agricultural 
Improvements  in  each  District. 

Cotton,  increasingly  grown  as  an  export 
staple,  its  area,  culture,  and  yield,  i.  60, 
61,  154;  exports  of  raw,  86,  156.  See 
also  under  Principal  Crops  in  each  Dis- 
trict. 

Cotton  mills,  statistics  of,  i.  83. 

Cotton  : spinning  and  weaving  by  hand, 
the  universal  domestic  industry,  i.  78  ; 
number  of  dependents  on,  78;  chief 
fabrics,  78,  79  ; cotton  printing  by 
hand,  79 ; cotton  piece-goods  the 
principal  import,  86,  1 56. 

Cotton,  Bishop,  School  for  European  boys 
at  Simla,  i.  350. 

Crime,  statistics  of,  i.  104,  105,  158,  163; 
of  violence,  104;  cattle  lifting,  104; 
in  respect  of  marriage,  104  ; the  causes 
of  its  increase,  104.  See  under  Civil 
and  Criminal  Justice  in  each  District. 

Criminal  Tribes’  Act,  its  register  and  regu- 
lations, i.  132;  Minas,  268,  274;  Meos, 
267;  Sansis,  Balochs,  Tagas,  305,  311; 
Mahtams  of  Lahore,  ii.  20;  large  num- 
bers of,  in  Sialkot,  82  ; ‘ Kot’  reforma- 
tory and  dispensaries  for,  83,  84. 

Criminal  Tribes  in  PatiMa  State,  ii.  294, 

Crops,  principal,  of  spring  and  autumn,  i. 
59-62  ; recent  increase  of  spring  crops, 
a factor  in  staving  off  famine,  94.  See 
under  Principal  Crops  in  each  District. 

Crystalline  axis  and  unfossiliferous  rocks 
of  Himalayas,  i.  173,  174. 

Cultivated  and  cultivable  (waste)  land, 
a table  of  areas  in  each  District,  see 
under  Chief  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Cunningham,  Sir  A.,  Ancient  Geography 
of  India,  cited  passim  ; Reports  of 
Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  cited 
passim  ; many  of  his  identifications 
doubtful,  ii.  355  et  passim. 

Cunningham,  J.  D.,  History  of  the  Sikhs, 
i.  28. 

Currency  in  Native  States,  Patiala,  ii. 
296,  297  ; jTnd,  321;  Nabha,  333; 
Bahawalpur,  345. 

Custom  or  Customary  law,  its  sphere  of 
application,  i.  102. 

Customs  and  transit  duties,  i.  115-121 
in  Native  States,  see  under  Finance. 

Cyclones  and  storms,  i.  16  ; hail-storms 
frequent  and  damaging,  16. 

D. 

DabwMi,  'b\Po-tahsU  of  Hissar  District,  i. 
242. 

Dadri,  tahsil  of  Jind  State,  almost  sur- 
rounded by  British  Districts,  ii.  323. 

Dadri  town,  its  antiquities,  ii.  324. 

Dagshai,  hill  cantonment  in  Simla  Dis- 
trict, i.  346. 

Daira  Din  Panah,  village  in  Muzaffargarh 
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District,  ii.  254;  fine  tomb  of  Din 
Panah,  254. 

Dajal,  town  at  mouth  of  Chachar  pass  in 
Dera  Ghazi  Khan  District,  ii.  267,  268. 

Dalhousie,  hill  sanitarium  in  Gurdaspur 
District,  ii.  70,  71 ; convent  school  for 
girls,  71 ; brewery,  65. 

Dalhousie,  Lord,  Governor-General  of 
India  (1848-56),  Chlni  his  favourite 
hill  residence,  ii.  373. 

Dalip  Singh,  Maharaja,  the  last  Sikh 
sovereign,  i.  32,  33>  34- 

Dankhar,  ancient  capital  of  Spiti  canton 
in  Kangra  District,  i.  384 ; residence  of 
the  no7io,  384 ; fort  and  monastery,  384. 

Darkoti,  one  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  ii. 

375- 

Daska,  tahstl  of  Sialkot  District,  ii.  85. 

Daska  town,  ii.  85,  86. 

Dasuya,  tahsil  of  Hoshiarpur  District,  i. 
404. 

Dasuya  town,  with  a ruined  fort,  i.  406  ; 
one  of  the  places  identified  with  capital 
of  Raja  Virata,  406. 

Date-palms,  abundant  in  riverain  of 
Bahawalpur  State,  ii.  339,  352. 

Dead,  disposal  of : Muhammadan  burial, 
Hindu  and  Sikh  cremation,  i.  55. 

Deaf-rautism,  statistics  of,  showing  a 
marked  decrease,  i.  43.  See  Insanity. 

Delath,  petty  State  feudatory  to  Bashahr 
State,  ii.  374. 

Delhi  {Dehli  or  Dillt)  Division,  general 
view  of,  i.  227,  228  ; area,  population, 
and  land  revenue  of  its  seven  Districts, 
227  ; the  Commissioner,  227. 

Delhi  District,  i.  280-301  ; fertile,  gener- 
ally well-wooded,  and  from  October 
unhealthy,  280,  281  ; the  Ridge  of  the 
Aravalli  Hills,  280;  its  history,  that 
of  the  city,  281,  282  ; castes  and  occu- 
pations, 282,  283;  Cambridge  Mission, 
283;  irrigation,  285;  its  numerous  com- 
munications by  rail,  road,  and  river, 
286  ; famines,  286,  287  ; education  and 
medical,  289 ; bibliography,  289. 

Delhi  tahsil,  central  of  the  District,  with 
head-quarters  at  Delhi  city,  i.  289,  290. 

Delhi  city,  head-quarters  of  Division, 
District,  and  tahsil,  i,  291-300 ; its 
increase  of  population  due  to  mill 
industries,  291,  299  ; description  of  the 
modern  city,  295-298 ; Shah  Jahan’s 
palace  and  the  Jama  Masjid,  296,  297  ; 
its  ancient  and  modern  buildings,  297, 
298  ; the  cantonment,  296,  298 ; arts 
and  trade,  298-300  ; schools,  300. 

Delhi  city,  history  of,  i.  291-295  ; its 
traditional  origin,  291 ; historical  foun- 
dation of  ancient  city  by  Anang  Pal 
{c.  1050),  291  ; the  succession  of  ruling 
dynasties,  Hindu,  292,  Slave,  292,  293, 
Khilji,  293,  Tughlak,  293,  sack  and 


massacre  by  Timur,  294,  Mughal,  294; 
rebuilt  by  Shah  Jahan  and  made  capital 
of  the  empire,  294 ; sack  and  massacre 
by  Persians,  Afghans,  and  Marathas, 
294,  occupied  by  Maratha  garrison 
(1788),  295;  entry  of  Lord  Lake  (1803) 
after  defeat  of  Marathas,  295;  siege  by 
Holkar  of  first  British  Resident,  Colonel 
Ochterlony,  and  relief  by  Lord  Lake, 
295  ; the  Mutiny,  295. 

Density  of  population,  its  mean  and  ex- 
tremes, i.  39,  40;  table  of  each  District 
and  tahsil,  see  tmder  Population  in 
each  District. 

Deodar  {Cedrus  Deodar d),  a valuable 
and  reserved  tree  of  the  hills,  i.  73-75  5 
its  zone,  5,000-8,000  feet,  73;  places  of 
its  occurrence,  alone  or  with  pines  and 
firs,  73  ; regulation  of  fellings  and 
annual  yield,  74 ; little  exposed  to  fire, 
75  ; large  revenue  from,  75  ; nurseries 
of,  75* 

Deorha,  capital  of  Jubbal  State,  and  resi- 
dence of  the  Rana,  ii.  370,  371. 

Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  District  in  the  Multan 
Division,  west  of  the  Indus,  ii.  256- 
272,  very  dry  and  not  unhealthy,  257  ; 
the  liability  of  the  riverain  to  floods, 
258  ; history,  258-260  ; predominance 
of  Balochs,  261  ; horses  and  cattle, 
262  ; Indus  Inundation  Canals,  263  ; 
no  railways  and  only  29  miles  of 
metalled  roads,  264;  ninety-two  passes 
through  the  Sulaiman  Hills,  264; 
bibliography,  266. 

Dera  Ghazi  Khan  tahsil,  ii.  266. 

Dera  Ghazi  Khan  town,  head-quarters  of 
District,  and  an  unhealthy  cantonment, 
ii.  268,  269  ; divided  by  the  Indus  from 
Ghazi  Ghat  station,  268 ; on  the  trade 
route  between  Bannu  and  Jacobabad, 
269 ; defences  raised  against  inroads 
of  the  river  upon  the  town  and  canton- 
ment, 269  ; its  mosques,  268. 

Dera  Gopipur,  tahsil  of  Kangra  District, 

i.  381^ 

Dera  Nanak,  town  in  Gurdaspur  District, 
named  after  first  Sikh  Guru,  ii.  71,  72  ; 
the  endowed  Darbar  Sahib  and  other 
temples,  72;  pilgrimages  and  fairs,  72; 
shrine  swept  away  and  town  threatened 
by  Ravi  river,  i.  190. 

Dewa  Singh,  Sardar,  Sir,  president  of 
Council  of  Regency  (1871)  of  PatiMa 
State,  ii.  285  ; sent  a contingent  (1879) 
to  Afghan  War,  285. 

Dhadi,  petty  State  feudatory  to  Jubbal 
State,  ii.  371. 

Dhami,  one  of  the  Simla  Hill  States, 

ii.  378. 

Dhanaula,  town  in  Nabha  State,  ii.  337. 

Dhaola  Dhar  (‘the  grey  range’),  mountain 
chain  in  Kangra  District,  i.  384. 
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Dharlwal,  village  in  Gurdaspur  District, 
with  important  woollen  mills,  ii.  72. 

Dharmkot,  town  in  Ferozepore  District, 

i.  451. 

Dharmsala  (‘  resting-place  ’),  hill  station 
(7,112  feet  above  sea),  head-quarters 
of  Kangra  District,  i.  384-387  ; its 
public  buildings,  civil  and  military, 
gardens,  walks,  &c.,  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1905,  385,  386;  its  cli- 
mate, scenery,  and  neighbourhood,  387. 

Dhilwan,  tahsTl  of  Kapurthala  State,  ii. 

389- 

Dlnanagar,  town  in  Gurdaspur  District, 

ii.  72. 

Dinga,  town  in  Gujrat  District,  ii.  122. 

Dipalpur,  tahsU  of  Montgomery  District, 
ii._i3,  14. 

Dipalpur  village,  a place  of  historical 
importance,  ii.  14, 15 ; identified  by  Cun- 
ningham with  Daidala  of  Ptolemy,’  14  ; 
the  shrine  of  Baba  Lalu  Jas  Raj,  15. 

Diseases,  death-rate  from  principal,  i.  42, 
43.  See  toider  Climate  and  Tempera- 
ture in  each  District. 

Distilleries  (spirit),  i.  84,  120  ; excise 
duty  on  spirits,  120.  » 

District,  the,  the  unit  of  administration, 
i.  99 ; average  area  and  population, 
98  ; actual  area,  population,  &c.,  of 
each,  152,  153  ; in  charge  of  a Deputy- 
Commissioner,  98,  99  ; his  subordinate 
staff,  99  ; the  division  of  a District  into 
tahsils  in  charge  of  tahsildars,  99 ; 
Civil  Surgeon,  145  ; kdmmgos,  99, 
148. 

District  Boards  and  funds,  i.  125,  126; 
table  of  their  income  and  expenditure, 
162. 

District  Judge,  i.  99,  103,  104,  105;  Dis- 
trict Magistrate,  99,  104. 

Divisions  (administrative),  each  in  charge 
of  a Commissioner,  composed  of  Dis- 
tricts, i.  98. 

Divorce,  rules  and  practice  of,  i.  46. 

Doabs  (tracts  between  two  rivers),  named 
as  follows  by  Akbar,  i.  2 ; the  Bari, 
219,  the  Bist  Jullundur,  220,  the  Chin- 
hath  or  Chaj,  220,  the  Rechna,  225, 
the  Sind-Sagar,  225;  geology,  4,  5; 
botany,  1 1 . 

Donkeys  and  mules,  i.  65.  See  under 
Cattle,  Horses,  and  Sheep  in  each  Dis- 
trict. 

Dress,  usually  very  simple  and  of  cotton, 
i.  54 ; religious  significance  of  blue, 
red,  and  green,  54 ; of  women,  the 
Musalman  trouser  and  skirt,  the  Hindu 
skirt  and  tight  bodice,  the  Gujar  petti- 
coat, 54,  55  ; the  huge  outdoor  veil 
{burkd)  of  the  better  classes,  55.  See 
also  under  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
passim. 


Dujana,  Native  State  under  political  con- 
trol of  Delhi  Commissioner,  ii.  365. 

Dujana  town,  capital  and  residence  of  the 
Nawab,  ii.  365. 

Dunyapur,  town  in  Multan  District,  ii. 
239- 

Duties,  transit,  see  Customs. 

E. 

Earthquakes,  frequent,  due  to  geological 
faults  and  especially  to  the  main  boun- 
dary fault,  i.  16,  17  ; the  Kangra  earth- 
quake of  1905,  and  others,  17,  355,  388, 
destruction  at  Dharmsala,  385,  386. 

East  India  Company,  its  early  (1802) 
conquests  in  Delhi,  i,  281 ; its  actual 
administration  (1832),  281. 

Education,  i.  133— 144;  history  of,  before 
and  after  annexation,  133,  134;  present 
organization  under  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  and  his  staff,  135;  the 
majority  of  teaching  staff  employed  by 
local  bodies,  135  ; primary  education, 
138-140,  secondary,  137,  138,  collegi- 
ate, 136,  137,  university,  135,  136; 
special  education,  140- 143  ; training 
colleges  and  normal  schools,  140,  141  ; 
technical  education,  141,  142,  of  Euro- 
peans and  Eurasians,  142,  of  Muham- 
madans, 142,  143;  general  results,  143; 
finance,  143,  144,  161,  162;  statistics, 
165  ; medical  education,.  145,  146.  See 
also  under  Education  in  each  District. 

Education,  primary,  i.  138-140;  half-time 
zamlnddri  schools  for  sons  of  agricul- 
turists, their  want  of  success,  139,  140. 

Education,  secondary,  in  middle  and  high 
schools,  i.  137,  138;  the  teaching  of 

^ English,  137,  138,  141. 

Education,  higher,  see  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versity. 

Education,  finance  of,  with  a table,  i.  143, 
144;  statistics  of,  165. 

Education,  language  of,  i.  134,  135,  137, 

^ 138,  141. 

PMucation,  moral  and  physical,  in  secondary 
schools,  i.  138,  in  primary,  139. 

Embroidery,  with  silk,  silver,  and  gold 
thread,  i.  80,  purity  of  manufacture 
guaranteed  by  municipality  at  Delhi, 
80. 

Eminabad,  town  in  Gujranwala  District, 
ii.  102,  103  ; a temple  of  the  penance 
of  Baba  Nanak,  103. 

Endogamy,  as  obligation  to  marry  within 
the  caste,  among  Hindus  and  Sikhs,  i. 
45- 

Engineering,  faculty  and  school  of,  at 
Lahore,  i.  136,  141. 

Engineers,  Chief,  Superintending,  Execu- 
tive, and  Assistant  in  both  branches  of 
Public  Works  department,  i,  126,  127  ; 
Sanitary  Engineer  to  Government,  127. 
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English,  teaching  of,  in  schools,  i.  137, 

138,  141.  ^ r 

Europeans  and  Eurasians,  education  of, 
and  its  difficulties,  i.  142 ; hospital  ward 
for  Europeans,  128, 

Euthydemus  (Graeco-Bactrian),  his  ex- 
tension of  Greek  power  in  India,  i.  19. 
Excise  (net)  revenue,  . a statistical  table  of, 
i.  1 2 1,  its  incidence  per  head,  121,  in 
respect  of  liquor,  in  Patiala  State,  ii. 
296  ; in  JInd,  321  ; in  Nabha,  334. 
Exogamy,  as  obligation  to  marry  outside 
the  tribe,  among  Hindus  and  Sikhs,  i. 

45- 

Expenditure  and  Income,  of  Province, 
Municipalities,  and  District  Boards, 
tables  of,  i.  159-162. 

Exports  and  Imports,  with  rest  of  India,  i. 
86-88  {see  Tables  VI,  VII,  pp.  1 56, 157) ; 
with  Chinese  Tibet  and  Kabul,  88  ; of 
Delhi,  299  ; of  Lahore,  ii.  23. 

F. 

Factories  and  mills,  using  steam  power, 
tables  showing  their  great  extension  of, 

i.  83;  cotton  mills,  83  ; woollen  mills, 
84;  Indian  Factories  Act,  84;  wages 
in,  85  ; at  Delhi,  299;  at  Lahore,  ii. 
39  ; at  Amritsar,  48. 

P' amine,  i.  93-97  ; liability  of  two  tracts, 
in  the  south-east  about  Hissar,  and  in 
north-west  Districts,  93,  94 ; after- 
effects of  cholera  and  malaria,  and 
impaired  vitality,  more  fatal  than  famine 
itself,  96 ; extension  of  railways  and 
irrigation  as  palliatives  and  protectives, 
96,  97  ; a history  of  famines  from  1783 
to  1900,  94-96  ; diminishes  litigious- 
ness, 104;  some  local  references  to; 
Hissar  District,  237,  Hansi,  Hissar 
town,  and  Sirsa  depopulated  by  famine 
{chdltsa)  of  1783,  244-246  ; Rohtak, 
255)  256;  Gurgaon,  271,  272;  Delhi, 
286,  287;  Karnal,  309,  310;  Ambala, 
328,  329 ; Ludhiana  till  the  Sirhind 
Canal,  431 ; Ferozepore,  445,  446  ; 
Sharakpur,  ii.  24;  Gujrat,  117,  118; 
Jhelum,  149.  See  tinder  Famine  in 
Districts  and  States. 

Famine  in  Patiala  State,  ii.  292;  Jlnd, 

319- 

Farldabad,  town  in  Delhi  District,  i.  300. 
Faridkot,  Native  State  under  political 
control  of  the  Jullundur  Commissioner, 

ii.  401,  402. 

Faridkot  town  and  fort,  capital  of  State 
and  residence  of  Raja,  ii.  402. 
Farrukhnagar,  town  in  Gurgaon  District, 
i.  276,  277,  a salt  depot,  270,  276; 
Delhi  Gate,  palace,  and  mosque  dating 
from  Faujdar  Khan  (1732),  277. 
Fatahabad,  tahsil  of  Hissar  District,  i. 
241. 


Fatahabad  town,  founded  (1352)  by  FIroz 
Shah,  i.  243. 

Fatahjang,  tahsil  of  Attock  District,  ii. 
182. 

Fatehgarh  (or  Sirhind),  tahsil  of  Patiala 
State,  ii.  301. 

Fauna,  i.  12,  13;  lions,  tigers,  and  wild 
elephants  practically  now  extinct,  12, 
general  view  of  wild  animals  still  com- 
monly found,  12  ; common  birds,  game 
and  other,  12,  13;  reptiles,  crocodiles, 
and  poisonous  snakes,  13;  rohu  and 
mahseer,  the  commonest  fish,  13;  in- 
sects, 13;  of  Himalayas,  fact  and  ex- 
planation of  difference  between  fauna  of 
forest  area  and  of  Peninsula,  176, 177.  See 
under  Fauna  in  each  District  and  State. 

Fazilka,  tahsil  of  Ferozepore  District,  i. 

45®* 

Fazilka  town,  a railway  terminus  and 
grain  mart,  i.  451. 

Felidae,  or  cat  tribe,  i.  12. 

P^emale  education,  its  steady  progress,  i. 
140. 

Ferozepore,  District  in  Jullundur  Division, 
i.  437-455  ; a flat,  dusty,  healthy  plain, 
438,  439  ; its  political  and  economical 
history  of  wars  and  the  vagaries  of  the 
Sutlej,  439-442  ; cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep,  444  ; bibliography,  448. 

Ferozepore  tahsil,  i.  448,  449. 

Ferozepore  town, head-quarters  ofDistrict, 
an  important  cantonment-  and  arsenal, 
i.  .^151,  452;  its  commercial  prosperity 
due  to  Sir  H.  Lawrence  and  an  English 
cotton-press,  452  ; its  Sikh  temple  in 
honour  of  Sikhs  who  fell  at  Forts 
Saragarhi  and  Gulistan  in  1897,  452. 

Ferozeshah  (Pharushahr),  field  of  well- 
contested  battle  in  first  Sikh  War  in 
Ferozepore  District,  i.  452,  453. 

Ferries,  i.  92  ; income  of  District  boards 
from,  162.  See  under  Hill  and  River 
Systems  and  Means  of  Communication 
in  each  District. 

Festivals  and  holidays,  the  chief  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan,  i.  56  ; great  Sikh 
festival  at  Muktsar,  455  ; encourage 
trade,  ii.  53,  and  contagious  diseases, 
i.  43.  See  also  Pilgrimage,  Places  of 
Shrines,  Tanks,  Temples. 

Finance,  i.  105-109;  revenue  from  all 
sources  under  and  immediately  after 
Ranjit  Singh,  105,  106  ; periodical 

settlements  of  financial  relations  be- 
tween Local  and  Supreme  Governments 
since  1877, 106-109;  noticeable  features 
of  last  settlement  of  1905,  108,  109. 
See  Expenditure,  Income,  Revenue. 

Financial  Commissioner,  his  wide  sphere 
of  duty,  i.  98,  105. 

FIrozpur,  tahsil  of  Gurgaon  District,  i. 

275- 
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Firozpur-Jhirka,  town  in  Gurgaon  Dis- 
trict, ruined  by  absence  of  railway  com- 
munications, i.  277. 

Fisheries,  in  most  waters,  i.  68 ; some 
rivers  protected  and  preserved  for  an- 
glers, 68,  of  Beas,  355;  mahseer  fish- 
ing in  Jhelum  river,  ii.  143,  in  Giri, 
356  ; of  Indus,  i.  202. 

Floods,  generally  not  serious  outside 
riverain  belts,  i.  16,  but  frequent  and 
serious  in  extreme  south-west,  16;  re- 
cent high  floods  in  summer  monsoon 
of  Indus,  200,  Jhelum,  194,  Chenab, 
16;  chos  ox  seasonal  torrents  from  the 
Siwaliks  in  lioshiarpur,  393 ; of  Ravi 
(1870),  ii,  59;  of  Indus  at  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan,  258,  269,  270. 

Floods  in  Patiala  town,  ii.  280. 

Food,  mainly  the  grain  grown  in  the 
locality,  i.  53  ; of  differen-t  classes  and 
regions,  54,  86;  meat  seldom  eaten,  54; 
drinks,  54,  120;  division  in  Arya  Samaj 
about  meat  as  an  article  of  diet,  52. 

F'orests,  i.  72-75  ; dry  forests  of  the  plains, 
their  extent  and  characteristic  trees, 
72,  73  ; hill  forests  with  bamboo,  chil 
and  other  pines,  and  deodar,  73,  179; 
area  of  ‘reserved,’  ‘protected,’  hnd  ‘un- 
classed ’ forests  and  their  systematic 
management,  73,  74  ; protection  from 
75  > liberal  treatment  of  the^people 
in  respect  of  fuel,  fodder,  and  pasture, 
74,  75  ; revenue  from,  mainly  by  sale 
of  deodar,  75.  See  tinder  Y oxo'di^  in  each 
District  and  State. 

Fort  Munro,  hill  station  (6,300  feet)  on 
Sulaiman  Hills  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan 
District,  ii.  269,  270. 

F'orts  and  Fortresses : Agroha,  i.  242  ; 
Asarur,  ii.  102  ; Atari,  239  ; Bajwara, 
i.  405,  406;  Bhatinda,  ii.  286,  304; 
Bignot,  352;  Dankhar,  i.  384;  Dasuya, 
406;  Delhi,  293;  Faridkot,  ii.  402; 
Gurdaspur,  73 ; Haripur,  i.  386 ; 
Harrand,  ii.  270;  Jalalpur,  153; 
Jhelum,  a land  of  fortresses  and  guarded 
defiles,  145  ; Kamlagarh,  397  ; 
Kangra,  destroyed  by  earthquake,  i. 
388  ; Malot,  407,  408  ; Malot  (in 
Jhelum  District),  ii.  155;  Mamdot,  i. 
453,454;  Mankera,ii.  204,  205;  Marot, 
353 ; Mohindargarh,  306  ; Multan, 
241;  Muzaffargarh,  255;  Nabha,  377; 
Nurpur,  i.  391;  Rohtas,  ii.  158; 
Sangla,  106;  Shahdheri,  173;  Shekhu- 
pura,  106;  Shujabad,  243 ; SiMkot,  88; 
Tirawari,  i.  318;  Uch,  ii.  354;  Fateh- 
garh,  325  ; Rawain,  371. 

Fossiliferous  rocks  of  Himalayas  : Ntim- 
mulites  found  20,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  i.  172;  Upper  Siwaliks,  173;  of 
Tibetan  zone,  from  Permian  to  Tertiary 
times,  174. 


F^reshfield,  D.  W.,  quoted  on  Himalayan 
scenery,  i.  169. 

Fruit  and  garden  produce,  mangoes,  po- 
tatoes, date-palms,  i.  62,  in  Himalayas, 
176.  See  Principal  Crops  in  each 

District  and  State. 

G. 

Gaddis,  hill  tribe  in  Kangra,  i.  362. 

Gajpat  Singh,  Raja  of  Jind,  ii.  312. 

Gakhars,  the  once  dominant  race  of  the 
Salt  Range,  ii.  144;  flourished  and  fell 
with  the  Mughals,  144. 

Game-birds,  i.  12,  13. 

-garh,  Flindu  place-ending  = ‘ fort,’  i.  57. 

Garhdiwala,  town  in  Floshiarpur  District, 

i.  406. 

Garhi  Ikhtiar  Khan,  town  in  Bahawalpur 
State,  ii.  352  ; its  trade  in  dates,  352. 

Garhshankar,  iahsU  of  Hoshiarpur  Dis- 
trict, i.  405. 

Garhshankar  town,  i.  406. 

Geology,  general  view  of,  i.  4-8 ; of  the 
plains,  4,  5 ; of  Salt  Range,  5,  6,  183  ; 
of  Himalayas,  1 71-175,  Northern  or 
Tibetan  zone,  6,  7,  174,  central  and 
lower  zones,  7,  173,  Sub-Himalayan 
zone  of  Tertiary  beds,  7, 8, 1 7 2,  separation 
of  Upper  Tertiary  or  Siwalik  series  by 
the  main  boundary  fault  or  dislocation, 
the  region  of  earthquakes,  8,  16,  17, 
172.  See  also  under  each  Mountain 
area,  District,  and  State. 

Georgegarh,  village  in  Rohtak  District, 
founded  by  George  Thomas,  i.  261. 

Ghaggar  river,  i.  186,  187,  not  perennial, 
once  an  affluent  of  Indus,  186 ; its 
stream,  drained  for  irrigation,  finally 
dammed  and  canalized,  186;  disastrous 
results  of  drinking  its  water,  186. 

Ghaggar  (minor  irrigation)  Canals,  im- 
perial system  of,  i.  215. 

Ghanaur,  tahsll  of  Patiala  State,  ii.  300. 

Ghazi  Khan,  founder  of  town  and  dynasty 
in  the  Derajat,  ii.  259,  268. 

Ghaznivid  dynasty,  Mahmud  of  Ghazni. 

Ghirths,  the  physical  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  the  tribe  in  Kangra,  i.  361. 

Ghund,  fief  of  Keonthal  State,  ii.  376,  377. 

Ghuram  (or  Ramgarh),  ancient  town  with 
extensive  ruins  in  Patiala  State,  ii.  305. 

Giri,  affluent  of  Jumna,  with  fish  pre- 
serves, in  Sirmur,  ii.  356;  in  Simla 
Hills,  369. 

Glass  industry,  i.  81. 

Gobind  Singh,  Guru,  his  two  sons  bricked 
up  alive  at  Sirhind,  ii.  310. 

Gohana,  tahsil  of  Rohtak  District,  i.  200. 

Gohana  town,  i.  261. 

Goitre,  prevalence  of,  i.  186,  340,  355, 

ii.  59,  191. 

Gojra,  town  in  Lyallpur  District,  with 
increasing  trade  and  industries,  ii.  222. 
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Goler,  estate  in  Kangra  District,  held  by 
a Raja,  i.  382,  383. 

Gondophares  (Gundoferus  of  St.  Thomas’s 
mission),  founder  of  Parthian  satrapy, 

i.  20. 

Gosains,  a religious  order,  in  hills  of 
Kangra,  i.  362,  traders  but  wholesale 
only,  362  ; their  monopoly  of  opium 
trade,  362. 

Gough,  Lord,  his  conduct  of  Sikh  Wars,  i. 
33;  in  first  Sikh  War  at  Ferozeshah, 
453,  Sobraon,  ii.  42 ; in  second  at 
Chilianwala,  121;  Gujrat,  123;  Ram- 
nagar,  105,  113;  Sadullapur,  113. 

Government  employ,  the  popular  aim  of 
education,  i.  136,  139. 

Govind,  tenth  and  last  Sikh  Guru  (1675- 
1708),  his  organization  of  a religious 
and  military  commonwealth,  i.  29, 

ii.  44  ; his  defeat  and  death,  i.  29  ; his 
scheme  carried  out  by  his  disciple, 
Banda,  29,  30,  ii.  44. 

Govindgarh  (or  Bhatinda),  tahsil  of  Patiala 
State,  ii.  302. 

Graeco-Bactrian  kingdom,  i.  18,  19,  sur- 
vived till  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  19;  coins  of,  found  at  Jalalpur,  ii. 
153,  Rawalpindi,  172,  Multan,  225; 
Taxila,  a dependency  of,  174. 

Grains  (other  than  wheat  and  rice)  and 
pulses,  area  of  cultivation,  i.  154; 
prices,  155  ; imports  and  exports  of, 
156.  See  also  GrQ.VLi  and 

Gram,  its  area  next  to  wheat,  its  yield, 

i.  59,  60;  prices  of,  155.  See  under 
Principal  Crops  in  each  District. 

Grey  (inundation)  Canals,  taking  off  from 
the  Sutlej,  i.  214,  215. 

Guga,  the  snake-god,  his  popular  cult  and 
legend,  i.  51. 

Gugera,  tahsil  of  Montgomery  District, 

ii.  13. 

Guinea-worm,  disease  due  to  bad  water, 
i.  186,  ii.  143,  176,  191. 

Gujar  Khan,  tahsil  of  Rawalpindi  Dis- 
trict, ii.  169,  170. 

Gujars,  a blackmailing,  turbulent  tribe, 
strongest  in  Gujrat  District,  i.  282,  427, 
428,  ii.  1 1 4. 

Gujranwala,  District  in  Lahore  Division, 
in  the  Rechna  Doab,  ii.  90-108;  the 
effect  of  the  Chenab  Canal  and  Colony 
upon  its  former  wastes,  scanty  popula- 
tion and  poverty,  90  et  passim  ; reputed 
healthy,  91 ; its  mysterious  depopulation 
before  the  close  of  the  Mughal  power, 
91  ; the  exceptional  benefits  of  Sikh 
rule,  92  ; its  export  of  grain,  96  ; its 
ample  railways  and  roads,  96  ; the  evils 
and  final  revision  of  its  severe  summary 
settlement,  based  on  Sikh  exactions, 
97,  98  ; bibliography,  99,  100. 

Gujranwala  tahsil,  ii.  100. 


Gujranwala  town,  head-quarters  of  Dis- 
trict, on  the  railway  and  grand  trunk, 
ii.  103,  104  ; its  rapidly  increasing  trade 
and  factories,  103 ; the  birthplace  and 
part  tomb  of  Ranjit  Singh,  with  a 
mausoleum  to  his  father,  103. 

Gujrat,  District  in  Rawalpindi  Division, 
ii.  1 10-124;  sub-Himalayan  plain  be- 
tween Chenab  and  Jhelum  rivers,  no  ; 
its  always  bearable  climate,  in;  his- 
tory, 111-113;  Gujars  15  per  cent,  of 
population,  114;  its  special  industry 
of  European  furniture,  117,  123;  biblio- 
graphy, 120. 

Gujrat  tahsil,  ii.  120. 

Gujrat  town,  head-quarters  and  trading 
centre  of  District,  122,  123;  its  famous 
battle,  i.  33,  ii.  123;  the  shrine  of 
Shah  Daula,  his  viaduct,  and  home  for 
human  ‘rats,’  122,  123. 

Gula,  sub-/a/uz7  in  Karnal  District,  i. 

314- 

Gurdaspur,  submontane  District  in  Lahore 
Division,  ii.  57-75  ; generally  healthy, 
59;  history,  59-61,  74;  the  Muham- 
madan sect  of  Ahmadiyas,  62  ; numerous 
Hindu  and  Sikh  religious  houses,  62  ; 
bibliography,  68. 

Gurdaspur  tahsil,  ii.  68. 

Gurdaspur  town,  head-quarters  of  District, 
ii.  72,  73 ; its  fort  built  by  Banda  (1712) 
and  scene  of  his  capture  by  Mughals, 

Gurgaon,  District  in  the  Delhi  Division,  i. 
264-279;  its  malarious  tracts,  265; 
history  before  and  during  Mutiny,  265, 
266  ; castes  and  occupations,  267,  268; 
famines,  271,  272  ; its  melancholy  fiscal 
history,  272,  273  ; bibliography,  274. 

Gurgaon  tahsil,  i.  274,  275. 

Gurgaon  town,  near  a temple  to  Sltla, 
goddess  of  small-pox,  i.  277,  278. 

Gurkhas,  the  horrors  of  their  invasion 
and  subjection  of  Kangra  and  Kulu, 

i.  341,  358,  379,  repelled  from  Kangra 
by  Sikhs  and  Ranjit  Singh,  i.  358,  379, 
380,  389 ; their  invasion  of  Sirmiir 
State  (1815)  repelled  by  British  under 
Ochterlony,  ii.  358 ; successfully  re- 
sisted by  Kanawaris  alone  of  the  hill 
tribes  of  Kangra  and  Kulu,  373. 

Gurus  (Sikh),  the  succession  of,  from  the 
first  Nanak  (d.  1552)  to  the  tenth  and 
last,  Govind  (d.  1708),  ii.  43,  44. 

H. 

Hadiaya,  town  in  Patiala  State,  ii.  305. 

Hafizabad,  tahsil  of  Gujranwala  District, 

ii.  TOO,  loi. 

Hafizabad  town,  the  mart  and  railway 
station  of  Chenab  Colony,  ii.  104. 

Hajiwah  estate,  in  Multan  District,  ii. 
238 ; services  of  the  Khan  in  the  Mutiny, 
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238,  his  private  canal  and  litigation 
with  the  Government,  238,  i.  216. 

Ilamlrpur,  iahsll  of  Kangra  District,  i. 

381- 

Ilansi,  tahsil  of  llissar  District,  i.  240, 
241. 

Ilansi  town,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
Northern  India,  a great  industrial 
centre,  i.  243  ; head-quarters  of  George 
Thomas,  244  ; rising  of  troops  in  the 
Mutiny,  244;  its  high  brick  walls, 
244  ; mosques  and  tombs,  244. 

Ilarappa,  ancient  town  in  Montgomery 
District,  with  extensive  ruins,  ii.  15. 

Ilariana  {Jiari,  ‘green’),  a once  fertile 
and  civilized  tract,  i.  222,  229;  its 
history  under  George  Thomas,  223 ; 
passed  (1810)  under  British  rule, 
223. 

Ilariana,  town  in  Hoshiarpur  District,  i. 
407* 

IlarTpur,  old  fort  and  village  in  Kangra 
District,  i.  386,  387. 

Ilarrand,  village  and  fort  in  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan  District,  ii.  270. 

Harvests,  two,  spring  {I'abi)  and  autumn 
{kharlD,  i-  58.  See  tinder  General 
Agricultural  Conditions  in  ekch  Dis- 
trict. 

Hassan  Abdal,  village  and  ruins  of  ancient 
Taxila  in  Attock  District,  ii.  184,  185  ; 
the  Sikh  shrine  and  tank  of  Panja 
Sahib,  the  Muhammadan  shrine  of 
Baba  Wali,  184;  the  legend  of  Guru 
Nanak’s  visit,  185. 

Ilazro,  flourishing  town  in  Attock  Dis- 
trict, ii.  1 85. 

Hill  and  mountain  system,  see  Mountain 
and  Hill  Systeiu.  See  under  Hill  System 
in  each  District  and  State. 

Plill  States  of  Kangra  and  Kulu,  parts  of 
old  Jullundur  monarchy,  i.  355-357. 

Plill  States  of  Simla,  see  Simla  Hill 
States. 

Plill  tribes,  see  Tribes. 

Himalayas,  the  (‘  abode  of  snow  ’),  i. 
167-180;  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
them,  passim’,  name,  167;  extend  to 
tire  Indus,  167,  shape  as  of  a scimitar 
with  its  edge  towards  India,  167;  a 
series  of  high  ranges  with  diverging 
spurs  (Outer  Himalayas)  ending 
abruptly,  168,  the  final  and  lower 
range  of  Siwaliks,  168;  scenery,  169  ; 
snow-line  and  protruding  glaciers,  169, 
170;  highest  peaks,  170;  the  source 
of  the  Five  Rivers,  and  of  others,  170; 
the  valleys  of  Kashmir  and  Nepal, 
170,  Dal  Lake  near  Srinagar,  170, 
geology,  1 71-175,  origin  due  to  a great 
folding,  mainly  in  Tertiary  era,  171, 
172;  flora,  175,  176;  fauna,  176,  177; 
tribes,  religions,  and  languages  ofpeople, 


177,  178;  crops  and  forests,  178,  179; 
communications  by  railways,  roads, 
bridle-paths,  passes,  swinging  bridges 
over  great  rivers,  179,  180. 

Hinduism,  a most  comprehensive  creed, 

i.  50,  51  ; its  numbers,  53  ; looks  to 
Hardwaras  its  centre,  51  ; Vaishnavism 
and  Sivaism  equally  flavoured,  but  both 
less  so  than  cults  of  Guga,  the  snake- 
god,  and  Sakhi  Sarwar,  the  kindly 
earth-god,  51,  their  legends,  51  ; 
destruction  of  its  antiquities  by  Moslem 
iconoclasts,  37,  38 ; its  architecture, 
52  ; its  great  predominance  in  Kangra, 
361,  362;  the  same  places  and  saints 
revered  by  Hindus  and  Muhammadans, 

ii.  184,  185,  217,  271,  272. 

Hindus,  number  of,  i.  53  ; the  subordina- 
tion of  caste  to  tribe,  48,  49,  ii.  6 ; 
superior  to  Muhammadans,  but  infe- 
rior to  Sikhs,  as  cultivators,  18,  20, 
See  under  People  in  Districts  and 
States. 

Hissar,  District  in  Delhi  Division,  i.  228- 
247;  a dry,  healthy,  alluvial  prairie,  2 28; 
its  history  as  part  of  Hariana  from  the 
eighth  century  to  British  rule,  229-231 ; 
the  rout  of  its  insurgent  troops  early 
in  the  Mutiny,  231,  244,  245 ; the 
characteristics  of  its  castes  and  tribes, 
232,  233 ; its  famous  cattle,  235 ; 
famines,  237;  bibliography,  240. 

Hissar  tahsil,  i.  240. 

Hissar  town,  on  the  railway,  i.  244  ; history 
and  antiquities,  245. 

Plistory,  general,  of  the  Province,  i.  17- 
36  ; legendary  and  pre-Greek,  17  ; 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  17-19; 
Sakas  and  Kushans,  19;  early  (664) 
Muhammadan  invasion,  20,  21,  later 
(1001)  under  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  and 
Muhammad  of  Ghor,  21,  22;  Slave 
kings,  22,  23  ; Mongol  (1240)  raids, 
23-26  ; Khiljls  and  Tughlaks,  24 ; 
Muhammad  bin  Tughlak  (d.  1351), 
24,  25;  P^Iroz  Shah  HI  (d.  1388), 
25;  invasion  {1398)  of  Timur,  25; 
Saiyids  and  Lodis,  26  ; the  Mughal 
empire,  founded  by  Babar  (d.  1530), 
26,  27,  under  Akbar,  Jahangir,  and 
Shah  Jahan,  27,  28,  Aurangzeb  (d. 
1707),  28;  the  rise,  history,  and  fall 
of  the  Sikhs,  28-34 1 Ranjit  Singh, 
31  ; first  (1845-6)  Sikh  War,  31,  32  ; 
second  (1848-9)  Sikh  War,  33,  34; 
annexation  of  Punjab,  33  ; the  Mutiny 
(^8.S7)5  34"3^  1 loyalty  of  the  chiefs 
and  troops  of  the  Punjab,  34,  35,  36; 
progress  since  the  Mutiny,  36  ; forma- 
tion of  North-West  Frontier  Province, 
36.  See  also  under  History  in  each 
District,  State,  and  place  of  impor- 
tance. 
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Hiuen  Tsiang,  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim 
of  seventh  century,  on  the  Central 
Punjab,  i.  20,  on  Kurukshetra,  224; 
on  Thanesar,  303  ; on  Sugh,  321,  337  ; 
on  the  Jullundur  monarchy,  355,  41 1, 
421;  on  Lahiil  valley,  372;  on  Kulu, 
379  ; on  Lahore,  ii.  31 ; on  Asarur,  91, 
101,  102  ; on  Jhelum  District,  155;  on 
Rawalpindi,  i6t,  170,  174:  on  Jhang, 
207,  217  ; on  Multan,  225,  226. 

Hodal,  town  in  Gurgaon  District,  i.  278  ; 
ruins  of  buildings  of  Tat  chief,  Suraj 
Mai,  278. 

Horses,  breed  greatly  improved  by  foreign 
blood,  i.  64,  65  ; fairs,  65  ; great  horse- 
breeding  colony  on  waste  irrigated  by 
Lower  Jhelum  Canal,  211,  ii.  137  ; in 
Jhelum  District,  147;  in  Jhang,  21 1 ; 
stud  farms  for  cavalry  in  Chenab  Colony, 
222;  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  262.  See 
under  Cattle,  Horses,  and  Sheep  in 
each  District. 

Hoshiarpur,  submontane  District  in  the 
Jullundur  Division,  i.  392-409;  the 
ravages  of  the  chos  or  seasonal  torrents 
from  the  Siwaliks,  393  ; its  fair  climate, 
394  ; its  history  of  early  struggles 
against  Muhammadans,  absorption  into 
dominion  of  Ranjit  Singh  and  (1846) 
British  annexation,  394-396,  disaffection 
and  rising  (1848)  of  chiefs,  396;  biblio- 
grapjiy,  404. 

Hoshiarpur  tahsll,  i.  404. 

Hoshiarpur  town,  head-quarters  of  Dis- 
trict, i.  407  ; its  industry  of  inlaid  work, 
400. 

Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  i.  1 4 5 ; statist! cs 
of  numbers,  patients,  and  sources  of 
revenue,  145,  160,  161,  162,  166  ; the 
Mayo  Hospital  at  Lahore,  maintained 
by  Government,  128,  145.  See  also 
imder  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  in 
each  District  and  State,  and  also  in 
cities  and  towns. 

Hostel  at  Lahore  for  female  medical 
students,  i.  145. 

Houses,  ordinarily  of  mud  with  cheap 
and  simple  furniture,  i.  55  ; at  Delhi, 
296,  at  Lahore,  ii.  37. 

Huns,  the  White,  dynasty  of,  i.  20  ; their 
capital  ofSakala,  ii.  88,  207,  217;  their 
great  king  Mihirakula’s  persecution  of 
Buddhists,  i.  20 ; probably  destroyed 
Shorkot,  ii.  218. 

Husbandry,  ploughing,  sowing,  manuring, 
weeding,  harvesting,  and  treading  out 
the  grain,  i.  58,  59;  rotation  of  crops, 
62  ; improvements  in,  62. 

Hypergamy,  as  obligation  on  a father 
to  marry  his  daughter  to  her  social 
superior,  with  licence  to  marry  bis  son 
to  a social  inferior,  i.  45,  its  practice 
an  impediment  to  marriage,  45, 


I. 

Ibex,  i.  1 2. 

Imperial  and  Provincial  Governments, 
financial  and  administrative  relations 
between,  see  Provincial  and  Imperial, 
&c.,  and  Settlements. 

Imperial  Service  troops,  i.  130,  131.  See 
tmder  each  Native  State. 

Imports  and  Exports,  a table  of  values 
by  rail  and  river,  i.  156,  157;  cotton 
piece-goods  the  principal  import,  86, 
156.  See  also  Exports. 

Income  and  Expenditure,  tables  of,  Pro- 
vincial, Municipal,  and  of  District 
Boards,  i.  159-162.  See  also  Revenue. 

Income  tax,  net  revenue  from,  i.  122; 
exemption  of  incomes  below  Rs.  i ,000, 
122  ; number  of  assessees  and  incidence 
per  head,  122. 

Indarpat,  village  in  Delhi  District,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Indraprastha,  i.  300, 
founded  by  the  earliest  Aryan  colonists, 
301- 

Indigo,  now  grown  much  less  owing  to 
competition  of  artificial  dye,  i.  61,  62, 
154 ; factories,  84. 

Indraprastha,  the  earliest  Aryan  colony, 
i.  300,  301. 

Indus  (Greek,  Sinthos ; Latin,  Sindus'), 
the  great  river  of  North-Western  India, 
i.  195-202  ; crossed  by  Alexander  and 
Akbar,  ii.  183  ; its  course  of  i,8co 
miles  from  Tibet,  through  Kashmir, 
the  Punjab,  Frontier  Province,  and  in 
Sind,  1 95-1 99;  its  gorge  through  the 
HimMayas,  196  ; its  tributaries  and 
junctions  with  the  Kabul  river  and  the 
Panjnad,  197,  198  ; its  width,  depth, 
fall,  velocity,  and  volume  at  different 
places  and  seasons,  195-198  ; its 
bridges,  197,  198;  its  delta  like  the 
Nile,  unlike  the  Ganges,  199 ; its 
changed  course  and  shifting  channel 
and  estuaries,  199,  200  ; its  inundations, 
the  monsoon  of  Sind,  embankments  and 
irrigation,  198,  200;  its  principal  canals, 
201  ; disappointing  traffic  and  difficult 
navigation,  199,  201,  202  ; fish,  202. 

Indus  Inundation  Canals,  Imperial  system 
of,  i.  218,  219. 

Industries,  see  Arts  and  Manufactures  of 
Province  and  in  each  District. 

Infant  mortality,  excessive,  especially  of 
girls,  statistics  of,  i.  44. 

Infanticide,  the  only  serious  crime  of  the 
Jats  of  Jullundur,  i.  413,  414. 

Infantry,  British  and  Native,  garrisons, 
stations  and  numbers  of,  i.  129,  130. 

Inoculation  against  plague,  unpopular  and 
a failure,  i.  44 , ii.  1 1 1 ; against  small-pox, 
an  immemorial  practice,  i.  146. 

Insanity,  statistics  of,  showing  apparent 
increase,  i.  43,  166,  often  confused 
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with  deaf-mutism,  and  credited  with 
its  cases,  43 ; its  appearance  in  ruling 
families  of  Native  States,  ii.  372,  375, 
399.  See  also  Lunacy. 

Insects,  locusts,  ants,  mosquitoes,  flies, 
i.  13. 

Inundation  Canals,  i.  66,  2 12-2 19. 

Iranian  languages,  few  speakers  of,  i.  47. 

Iron,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of,  but 
remote  and  hitherto  inaccessible,  1-77, 
78 ; largely  smelted  in  Kangra  and 
.Simla,  more  largely  imported,  81, 
ii-  395- 

Iron-foundries : for  boxes  and  surgical 
instruments,  and  railway  plant,  i.  84 ; 
in  Sirmtir  State,  ii.  361. 

Iron-w'ork,  industry,  of  weapons,  now 
unimportant,  i.  81. 

Irrigation,  applied  to  41  per  cent,  of 
cultivated  area,  i.  65-6S  ; from  canals, 
66-67  ; from  wells  and  other  sources, 
68,  1 1 5 ; a table  of  irrigated  area  in 
each  District,  under  Chief  Agricultural 
Statistics  ; assessment  of  land  irrigated 
by  (1)  canals,  (2)  wells,  115.  See 
tinder  Irrigation  in  each  District. 

Irrigation  and  Inundation  Canals,  i.  202- 
219.  i 

Irrigation  branch  of  Public  Works  de- 
partment, i.  126,  127;  Chief  Engineer, 
98,  126,  responsible  also  for  North- 
West  Phontier  Province,  127.  ' 

Isa  Khel,  tahsil  of  Mianwali  District,  ii. 
200. 

Isa  Khel  town,  ii.  202. 

Ivory-carving,  mostly  practised  at  Delhi 
and  Amritsar,  i.  82,  83. 

J. 

Jagadhri,  tahsil  of  Ambala  District,  at 
foot  of  Himalayas,  i.  332,  333. 

Jagadhri  town,  its  manufacture  of  iron 
and  brass  ware,  i.  335. 

Jagraon,  tahsil  of  Ludhiana  District,  i. 
434- 

Jagraon  town,  i.  435. 

Jahangir  (1605-27),  fourth  Mughal  em- 
peror, dominated  by  his  wife,  Nur 
Jahan,  i.  27,  423  ; his  various  fortunes, 
27;  in  Kangra,  356;  kept  court  and 
built  ‘ Sleeping  Place  ’ and  ‘ Pearl 
Mosque’  at  Lahore,  ii.  33,  his  mauso- 
leum at  Shahdara,  34,  all  disfigured 
by  Sikhs  and  others,  34. 

Jaijon,  ancient  and  once  important  town 
in  Hoshiarpur  District,  i.  407  ; ruins 
of  palaces  of  JaswM  Rajas,  407. 

Jails,  administration  of,  under  Inspector- 
General,  i.  132;  mortality  of,  164; 
sanitation  of,  133;  industries  of,  133; 
reformatory,  133;  statistics  of  number, 
population,  mortality,  cost,  and  profits. 


163,  164.  See  under  FoUce  and  Jails  in 
each  District. 

Jains,  their  marriage  customs,  i.  45, 
architecture,  52  ; numbers,  53 ; at 
Jandiala  Guru,  ii.  55  ; famous  shrine 
of,  in  Jhelum  District,  1 54, 1 55  ; temple 
with  festival  at  Gohana,  i.  261.  See 
also  under  Castes  and  Occupations  in 
each  District. 

Jaito,  town  in  Nabha  State,  on  the  rail- 
way, ii.  337  ; its  large  grain  market 
and  cattle  fair,  337. 

Jalalpur,  town  at  junction  of  several  roads 
in  Gujrat  District,  ii.  123,  124. 

Jalalpur,  ancient  site,  now  petty  village, 
in  Jhelum  District,  ii.  152  ; doubtfully 
identified  with  Alexander’s  crossing  of 
the  Jhelum  and  Encephala,  152,  153. 

Jalalpur,  town  in  Multan  District,  with 
tomb  of  Muhammadan  saint  and  fairs 
for  exorcising  of  women,  ii.  239. 

Jattiabatidi,  the  quadrennially  revised 
record-of-rights  of  each  village,  i.  148. 

Jamki,  town  in  Sialkot  District,  ii.  86. 

Jampur,  tahsil  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  Dis- 
trict, ii.  267. 

Jampur  town,  ii.  270. 

Jandiala  Guru,  town  in  Amritsar  District, 
ii.  55  ; its  large  mercantile  community 
of  Jains,  55. 

Jaswant  Singh,  Raja  of  Nabha,  ii.  327, 
328. 

Jatoi,  village  in  Muzaffargarh  District, 
ii.  254. 

Jats  or  Jats,  the,  Hindu,  Sikh,  and 
Muhammadan,  essentially  landholders, 
i.  48,  232,  428,  their  numbers,  organiza- 
tion and  characteristics,  48  ; their 
language,  47,  225,  given  to  ancestor- 
worship,  57;  as  traders,  87;  as  soldiers, 
130,  224,  225  ; their  factions  in  Delhi 
District,  282;  in  Karnal,  305;  in 
AmbMa,  324 ; of  Jullundur,  with  no  vice 
save  infanticide,  413,  414;  of  Malwa, 
the  finest  specimens  of  their  race,  428  ; 
in  Western  Punjab  include  all  pastoral 
and  agricultural  tribes  not  claiming  to 
be  Rajputs,  ii.  6 ; the  superiority  of 
the  Sikh  Jats,  20  ; in  Salt  Range,  143, 
144;  pargana  of  at  MahraJ,  i.  453; 
Malwa  and  Manjha,  best  recruiting 
grounds  in  Province,  i.  225,  428;  in 
Patiala  State,  ii.  287.  See  also  under 
Castes  in  each  District,  and  in  Native 
States. 

Jawala  Mukhi,  ancient  site  in  Kangra 
District,  i.  387,  388  ; Hindu  tempjle 
built  over  natural  jets  of  combustible 
gas,  and  great  resort  of  pilgrims,  387. 

Jewellery,  large  industry  and  lavish  dis- 
play of,  i.  80. 

Jhajjar,  tahsil  oi  Rohtak  District,  i.  259, 
260. 
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Jhajjar  town,  its  dyeing  industry  and 
textile  manufactures,  i.  261,  262  ; its 
tank  and  palaces,  250,  251. 

Jhang,  District  in  the  Multan  Division,  ii. 
205-218  ; formerly  a desert  Bar  now 
transformed  by  the  Chenab  Canal  into 
a most  fertile  and  prosperous  tract, 

206  ; once  healthy  because  dry,  but  the 
canal  has  brought  wet  and  malaria, 

207  ; its  history  since  Greek  times  and 
under  the  Sials,  207,  208  ; increase 
of  its  revenv;e  fivefold  since  1890,  214  ; 
the  new  (1904)  Lyallpur  District  carved 
out  of  it,  219  ; bibliography,  215. 

Jhang  tahsll,  ii.  215,  216. 

Jhang-Maghiana,  two  towns  forming 
one  municipality,  ii.  217,  218;  head- 
quarters of  District,  in  a well-wooded 
and  watered  neighbourhood,  218. 

Jhelum  of  Alexander), 

the  most  westerly  of  the  ‘ five  rivers,’ 

i.  193-195  ; its  course  of  450  miles 
from  Kashmir  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Chenab,  193,  194  ; its  many  tribu- 
taries, 193  ; its  towns,  bridges,  and 
Doabs,  194;  controversy  about  place 
of  passage  by  Alexander,  ii.  143. 

Jhelum,  District  in  Rawalpindi  Division, 

ii.  141-159;  its  good  climate,  143  ; its 
traditions  of  the  Pandavas,  143,  154; 
and  association  with  Alexander,  143, 
153  ; religious  and  military  antiquities, 
144,  145  ; from  its  position  a land 
of  fortresses  and  hereditary  warriors, 
145  ; horses  and  cattle,  147  ; railways, 
148,  149;  coal  and  salt,  148,  155-157. 

Jhelum  tahsil,  ii.  151. 

Jhelum,  town  and  railway  station  on  right 
bank  of  river,  ii.  153;  cantonment, 
^53)  ^54  I progress  under  British 
rule,  153,  timber  trade  and  boat-build- 
ing, 148,  153;  doubtfully  identified  with 
Alexander’s  Bucephala,  153. 

Jhelum  (irrigation)  Canal,  Lower,  not 
yet  completed,  i.  210-212,  ii.  125, 
127;  formation  of  a great  horse-breed- 
ing colony,  i.  211,  ii.  136,  137. 

Jhelum  Colony,  of  750  square  miles,  in 
Shahpur  District,  ii.  137,  settled  on 
same  conditions  as  Chenab  Colony 
(q.  V.),  but  with  special  reference  to 
horse-breeding,  136,  137. 

Jlnd  State,  one  of  the  Phulkian  States, 
ii.  31 1-325;  its  three  distinct  and 
separate  tracts,  31 1,  each  healthy  or 
unhealthy  as  it  is  dry  or  damp,  312  ; 
history  since  1763,  312-315;  cattle 
and  camels,  317;  irrigation,  317,  318; 
railways  and  roads,  318,  319;  famine, 
319;  land  revenue,  320;  feudatories,  320 ; 
excise  and  opium,  321  ; currency,  321 ; 
municipalities,  321;  army,  321,  322; 
surveys,  322  ; bibliography,  323. 


Jlnd  nizdmat,  ii.  323. 

Jind  tahsll,  ii.  323. 

Jlnd  town,  once  the  capital,  ii.  324;  its 
traditional  foundation  by  the  Pandavas, 
324,  their  temple  to  Jainti  Devi,  the 
‘ goddess  of  victory,’  whence  the  name, 
324;  tombs,  temples,  and  places  of  pil- 
grimage, 325. 

Jowdr  or  great  millet,  area  and  yield, 
i.  60;  prices,  155  ; for  imports  and 
exports  see  tmder  Grains  and  pulses, 
156.  See  under  Principal  Crops  in 
each  District. 

Jubbal,  one  of  the  Simla  Plill  States,  with 
feudatories,  ii.  370. 

Judges,  of  Chief  Court,  i.  103,  Divisional 
and  Sessions,  103,  Subordinate  Judges, 
103,  District  Judge,  99,  103. 

JuHundur,  very  ancient  and  extensive 
monarchy  of  Rajput  (Katoch)  kings, 
between  Sutlej  and  Beas,  i.  355,  379, 
394,  41 1,  421  ; its  long  struggles  and 
final  submission  to  Muhammadan  su- 
premacy, 355-357;  its  survival  in  Hill 
States  and  princes  of  Kangra  and  Kulu, 
357,  379;  their  subjection  and  mild 
treatment  by  Akbar,  356,  357  ; resusci- 
tation of  original  line  at  Kangra  in 
Sansar  Chand,  357  ; the  horrors  of  the 
Gurkha  invasion,  341,  358,  the  appeal 
to  Ranjit  Singh,  358,  subjection  of  old 
Kangra  State,  358. 

JuHundur  Division,  stretching  from  Tibet 
to  Bikaner  desert,  i.  351 ; head-quarters 
of  Commissioner  at  JuHundur  town, 
351  ; a general  view  of  its  physical 
aspects,  population,  and  Districts,  351, 

352. 

JuHundur  District,  occupying  southern 
part  of  Bist  JuHundur  Doab,  i.  409- 
424 ; its  great  fertility  and  generally 
temperate  climate,  410;  history,  41 1, 
412  ; the  pressure  on  the  soil  met  by 
emigration,  415  ; industries  and  trade, 
416,  417;  railways  and  roads,  417; 
bibliography,  419. 

JuHundur  tahsll,  i.  420. 

JuHundur  town,  head-quarters  of  Division 
and  District,  i.421,  422 ; on  the  railway, 
421  ; a cantonment,  422  ; industries 
and  suburbs  {basils'),  421,  422. 

Jumna  river,  i.  183-186  ; its  names 
in  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  Arrian,  183; 
its  rise  and  course  of  860  miles,  183, 
184,  pierces  the  Siwaliks,  184  ; its 
tributaries,  184,  the  canals  that  drain 
it,  280 ; its  supply  of  fresh  water,  fatal 
to  enteric  microbes,  184  ; its  loans  from 
the  Ganges,  184;  its  railway  bridges, 
184;  the  towms  on  its  b^nks,  185;  its 
volume  and  drainage  area,  185  ; its 
traffic,  185  ; falls  into  Ganges  below 
Allahabad,  184. 
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Jumna  (irrigation)  Canal,  Western,  its 
history  since  1356,  i.  202,  203;  its 
faulty  alignment  since  1870  corrected 
with  good  results,  203  ; details  of  its 
course,  working,  area,  &c.,  and  finance, 
203,  204;  its  failure  as  a navigable 
canal,  204,  205. 

Justice,  civil  and  criminal,  i.  1 03-1 05  ; 
the  Chief  Court,  supreme,  civil  and 
criminal,  97,  103,  its  composition,  103; 
subordinate  courts  (civil  and  criminal), 
103  ; Munsifs’  (civil)  courts,  103 ; Small 
Cause  Courts,  103  ; criminal  court  of 
District  and  other  Magistrates,  104 ; 
criminal  court  (on  the  frontiers)  of 
council  of  elders,  104;  statistics  of  civil 
courts,  103,  104,  105,  158,  of  criminal 
courts,  104,  105,  158,  of  civil  and 
criminal  appeals,  104,  105.  See  under 
Civil  Justice  and  Crime  in  each  District. 

Jutogh,  hill  cantonment  in  Simla  District, 
i.  346. 

K. 

KabIrwMa,  tahsll  of  Multan  District,  ii. 
. 237- 

Kahnaur,  town  in  Rohtak  District,  i.  262. 

Kahror,  town  in  Multan  District,Mi.  239, 
240  ; the  shrine  of  All  Sarwar,  240. 

Kahiita,  tahsil  of  Rawalpindi  District,  ii. 
169. 

Kaithal,  tahsil  of  KarnM  District, 'i.  313, 
314;  the  flooded  and  malarious  tract 
of  the  Naili,  314. 

Kaithal  town,  terminus  of  branch  railway, 

i.  314;  its  legendary  origin,  temple, 
tank,  and  tombs,  315. 

Kalabagh  estate,  in  MianwMi  District,  ii. 
201,  the  services  of  the  Maliks  in  the 
Sikh  Wars  and  the  Mutiny,  201. 

Kalabagh  town,  its  salt  quarries,  roads, 
and  houses,  ii.  202,  203. 

Kala-Chitta  (‘  black- white  ’),  mountain 
range  of  sandstone  and  limestone  in 
Attock  District,  ii.  185. 

Kalait,  village  in  Patiala  State,  with  old 
temples  and  sacred  tank,  ii.  305. 

Kalanaur,  town  in  Rohtak  District,  i.  262. 

Kalanaur,  town  in  Gurdaspur  District,  the 
platform  of  Akbar’s  (1556)  coronation 
still  preserved,  ii.  73. 

Kaliana,  towm  in  Jind  State,  ii.  325. 

Kalka,  town,  for  administrative  purposes, 
in  Ambala  District,  i.  335  ; a railway 
junction,  and  depot  for  Simla,  335. 

Kalra  estate,  in  Shahpur  District,  granted 
to  the  Malik  for  services  in  the  Mutiny, 

ii.  137. 

Kalsia,  Native  State,  under  political  con- 
trol of  Delhi  Commissioner,  ii.  366,  367. 

Kamalia,  town  in  Montgomery  District, 
ii.  15,  16;  of  considerable  commerce, 
increased  by  the  railway,  16. 
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Kamlagarh,  ancient  fortress  (3,000  feet) 
in  Mandl  State,  ii.  397. 

Kanaud,  town  in  Patiala  State,  ii.  305, 

Kanawar,  upper  subdivision  of  Bashahr 
State,  ii.  372,  373  ; its  mixed  Tibetan 
and  Hindu  race,  language,  and  religion, 
373;  its  successful  resistance  to  the 
Gurkhas,  373  ; polyandry  in  its  fullest 
^ form,  373. 

Kanethi,  petty  State,  feudatory  to  Bashahr, 

Kangra,  hill  District  of  Jullundur  Division, 
i.  352-392  ; physical  aspects  and  its 
river,  the  Beas,  352-355  ; increasing 
growth  of  rice  and  malaria,  355  ; large 
sales  of  quinine,  147;  the  great  earth- 
quake of  April,  1905,  355  ; history 
before  and  during  Muhammadan  as- 
cendancy, 355-357,  388;  restoration  of 
legitimate  Rajput  line  of  Katoch  in 
Sansar  Chand,  357,  389  ; archaeological 
wealth,  359,  360;  enormous  preponder- 
ance of  Hindu  over  Muhammadan  ele- 
ment, 360;  castes  and  occupations,  361, 
362  ; tea  industry  before  earthquake, 
364;  forests,  365;  roads  and  passes  to 
Kashmir,  366,  367 ; the  thdkur  and 
nono  of  Lahul  and  Spiti,  367  ; its 
distinct  revenue  system,  368. 

Kangra  tahsil^  i.  371. 

Kangra  tovvn,  i.  388,  389;  its  famous 
temple  of  Devi  Bajreshri,  fort  and 
buildings,  all  destroyed  by  earthquake 
of  1905,  388. 

Kanhiara,  village  in  Kangra  District,  once 
the  site  of  a Buddhist  monastery,  i.  389 ; 
bibliography,  389. 

Kankar  (nodular  limestone)  a common 
product  of  the  plains,  used  for  metalling 
roads,  i.  76.  See  under  Minerals  in  each 
District. 

Kdmingo,  supervisor  of  pdtwdris,  i.  99, 
148. 

Kapurthala,  Native  State  under  political 
control  of  Jullundur  Commissioner,  ii. 
380-391  ; history  and  loyalty  of  Raja 
during  Mutiny,  381,  382  ; Phagwara, 
the  only  town  on  the  railway,  385  ; 
full  powers  of  the  Raja,  not  a Jat,  385 ; 
excise  and  opium,  387,  388. 

Kapurthala  tahsil,  ii.  389. 

Kapurthala  town,  capital  and  residence 
of  Raja,  ii.  390. 

Karm  Singh,  Maharajaof  Patiala  (d.  1845), 
his  services  (1814)  in  Gurkha  War,  ii. 

283,  his  loyalty  during  first  Sikh  War, 

284. 

Karmgarh,  nizdniat  or  administrative  dis- 
trict of  Patiala  State,  ii.  298,  299. 

Karnal,  District  in  Delhi  Division,  i.  301- 
319  ; malaria  prevalent  in  waterlogged 
tracts,  302,  303;  history,  303,  304; 
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castes  and  tribes,  305,  306;  famine, 
309,  310;  bibliography,  312. 

Karnal  tahsTl,  i.  312,  313. 

Karnal  town,  on  the  railway,  once  an 
insanitary  cantonment,  i.  315,  316. 

Karor  Lai  Isa,  town  in  Mianwali  District, 
with  tomb  and  fair  of  its  sainted  founder, 
ii.  203,  204. 

Kartarpur,  town  of  great  sanctity  in 
Jullundur  District,  i.  422,  founded  by 
fifth  Sikh  Guru,  still  the  seat  of  his 
descendants  and  the  possessor  of  his 
Adi  Granth  or  scripture,  42  2 ; a flourish- 
ing grain  mart  on  the  railway,  422. 

Kasauli,  hill  station  6,335  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  cantonment,  for  administrative 
purposes  in  Ambala  District,  i.  335, 
336 ; now  a convalescent  d6p6t,  335  ; 
a regular  but  not  very  attractive  hill  sta- 
tion, 335;  the  Cantonment  Magistrate, 
336 ; the  Pasteur  and  central  Research 
Institute,  336. 

Kashmir,  trade  with  and  routes  to,  i.  88 ; 
from  Kangra  District,  366,  367,  383, 
384,  391,  392  ; course  of  Indus  in,  195, 
196,  migration  from,  of  shawl-weavers, 
due  to  famine  of  1833,  i.  79  et passim. 

Kasumpti,  suburb  of  Simla  station,  i.  346. 

Kasur,  subdivision  of  Lahore  District,  ii. 
28. 

Kasur  tahsil,  ii.  28. 

Kasur,  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  seat 
of  a Pathan  principality,  ii.  29,  finally 
overcome  by  Sikhs,  29  ; now  next  to 
Lahore  in  importance  and  trade,  30. 

Katas,  sacred  pool  in  Jhelum  District, 
with  legends  of  Pandavas  and  remains 
of  temples,  ii.  1 54  ; remains  on  the  near 
hill  of  Murti  of  famous  Jain  shrine,  154, 
155  ; bibliography,  155. 

Keonthal,  one  of  the  Simla  Hill  States 
with  fiefs,  ii.  375-377. 

Khairi-Murat,  mountain  range  in  Attock 
District,  ii.  186. 

Khairpur,  town  with  most  trade  in 
Muzaffargarh  District,  ii.  254,  255; 
protected  from  inundation  by  an  em- 
bankment 5 miles  round,  255. 

Khairpur,  tahsil  of  Babawalpur  State,  ii. 

349.  350- 

Khairpur  town,  decaying  from  encroach- 
ments of  sand,  ii.  352. 

Khangah  Dogran  tahsil,  ii.  100. 

Khangah  Dogran,  village  in  Gujranwala 
District,  ii.  104  ; its  recent  growth  as 
centre  of  Chenab  Colony,  104;  its 
Muhammadan  shrines  and  fairs,  104. 

Khangarh,  town  in  Muzaffargarh  District, 
ii.  255. 

Khanna,  town  in  Ludhiana  District,  i. 

435- 

Khanpur,  tahsil  of  Bahawalpur  State, 
famous  for  date-palms,  ii.  350. 


Khanpur  town,  chief  centre  of  trade  in 
the  State,  ii.  353. 

Kharar,  tahsil  oi  Ambala  District,  i.  332. 

Kharian,  tahsil  of  Gujrat  District,  ii.  120. 

Khem  Karan,  town  in  Lahore  District, 
ii.  30. 

Khiljl  dynasty,  the,  i.  24;  at  Delhi,  293. 

Khudian,  town  in  Lahore  District,  ii.  30. 

Khushab,  tahsil  of  Shahpur  District,  ii. 

i36._ 

Khushab,  town  on  the  railway  and  with 
an  extensive  trade,  ii.  138,  139. 

Kila  Didar  Singh,  town  in  Gujranwala 
District,  ii.  104. 

Kila  Sobha  Singh,  town  in  SiMkot  Dis- 
trict, ii.  86. 

-hot,  Hindu  place-ending  = ‘ fort,’  i.  57. 

Kot  estate,  in  Attock  District,  ii.  183; 
the  services  of  the  Rai  to  the  British  in 
second  Sikh  War  and  Mutiny,  183. 

Kot  Kapura,  head-quarters  of  tahsil  of 
Faridkbt  State,  ii.  402. 

Kot  Khai-«cf;z-Kotgarh,  tracts  of  Simla 
District,  i.  346. 

Koti,  fief  of  Keonthal  State,  ii.  376. 

Knlu,  subdivision  of  Kangra  District,  i. 
37_i* 

Kulu  tahsil,  i.  378-380,  the  course,  hills, 
tributaries,  and  bridges  of  the  Beas,  378, 
379  ; its  long  line  of  native  princes  till 
the  invasions  of  Gurkhas  and  Sikhs,  379, 
3804  annexed  by  British  in  1846,  380  ; 
present  position  of  hereditary  Rai,  380. 

Kumharsain,  one  of  the  Simla  Hill  States, 

ii-  374.  375- 

Kunihar,  one  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  li. 

379-  

Kunjah,  town  in  Gujrat  District,  11.  124. 

Kunjpura  (‘  heron’s  nest),  estate  in  KarnM 
District,  i.  314. 

Kurukshetra,  a sacred  tract  of  the  Hindus, 
its  legendary,  poetical,  and  religious 
associations,  i.  223,  224.  See  also 
Kaithal  town,  315,  Pehowa,  317, 
Thanesar  town,  319,  and  Jind  State 
and  town,  ii.  31 1-325  passim. 

Kushans  (Scythian)  dynasty,  their  power 
under  Kanishka,  i.  19,  20. 

Kuthar,  one  of  the  Simla  Hill  States, 

ii.  379.  380. 

Kyelang,  chief  village  in  Lahul  canton  in 
Kangra  District,  i.  389,  390. 

L. 

Ladwa,  town  in  Karnal  District,  i.  316. 

Lahore,  central  Division  of  Province, 
stretching  from  the  Chenab  to  the 
Sutlej,  ii.  I ; head-quarlers  at  Lahore 
and  Dalhousie,  i ; general  statistics  of 
Division  and  Districts,  i,  2. 

Lahore,  District  in  Lahore  Division,  ii. 
17-42  ; its  barren  wastes,  now  largely 
fertilized  by  Bari  Doab  Canal,  17,  18, 
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28,  and  future  famines  averted,  24;  its 
high  standard  in  literacy  and  numerous 
educational  institutions,  26,  27,  39,  40. 

Lahore  tahsil,  ii.  27. 

Lahore  {Lahatir)  city,  capital  of  Province, 
Division,  District,  and  tahsTl,  ii.  30-40 ; 
on  the  Ravi,  at  junction  of  railways 
and  roads  from  south,  east,  and  west, 
24,  30;  its  legend  and  history  from  the 
seventh  century,  31-37;  its  golden  time 
under  the  Mughals,  33-36  ; its  epheme- 
ral revival  under  Ranjit  Singh,  36,  37  ; 
supremacy  (1846)  of  British  Resident, 
37;  the  native  city,  37;  the  old 
(Anarkali)  and  new  European  quarters, 
37,  38;  municipal  water-supply,  drain- 
age, and  electricity,  38,  39  ; decay  of 
old  industries,  rise  of  new,  39 ; its 
numerous  public  buildings  of  adminis- 
tration, education,  religion,  and  charity, 

38-40- 

Lahore  Cantonment,  a notoriously  un- 
healthy station  with  a bad  water-supply, 
ii.  40 ; the  mausoleum  and  mosque  of 
XhtpJr,  Mian  Mir,  the  name  of  the  place 
till  1906,  41. 

Lahul,  Himalayan  pastoral  waziri  or 
canton  of  Kangra  District,  i.  3/^1-373  ; 
hills  and  glaciers,  the  source  of  the 
Chenab,  372  ; an  essential  link  in  the 
trade  between  Central  Asia  and  the 
Punjab,  373;  its  thdkur  of  the  old 
native  line,  373. 

Lake,  Lord,  his  defeat  (1803)  of  Marathas 
and  entry  into  Delhi,  i.  295;  raised  the 
siege  of  Delhi  by  Holkar,  295. 

Lakes,  of  Himalayas,  Dal  and  Wular,  i. 
170,  Kallar  Kahar  of  Salt  Range,  182  ; 
sacred  lake  of  Thanesar,  319. 

Lala  Musa,  railway  junction  in  Gujrat 
District,  ii.  124. 

Lambagraon,  estate  in  Kangra  District, 
held  by  a Raja  of  the  Chand  (Katoch) 
family,  i.  382. 

Lamhaj-ddr^  a village  headman,  collects 
revenue  of  each  village  for  a percentage, 
i.  99,  no,  1 1 3,  123,  appointed  by 
Deputy-Commissioner,  123. 

Land  Alienation  Act  (1900),  its  causes, 
objects,  and  regulations,  i.  63,  103, 
III,  114,  115. 

Land  revenue,  i.  109-115  ; before  annexa- 
tion, 109;  subsequent  (i)  determination 
of  ownership  and  responsibility,  no, 
III,  (2)  assessment  or  settlement,  ni- 

113,  (3)  collection,  113,  114.  Seetinder 
Land  Revenue  in  Districts  and  States. 

Landlords  or  agricultural  rent-receivers, 
their  increasing  number,  i.  59,  69,  70; 
their  rents,  69 ; their  direct  responsibility 
for  land  revenue,  no;  the  tendency  to 
alienate  to  money-lenders  checked,  in, 

114. 
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Languages  and  vernaculars,  with  trifling 
exceptions,  belong  to  Aryan  family,  with 
great  predominance  of  Indian  branch, 
i.  47  ; a table  of  the  speakers  of  the 
chief  languages  and  their  habitats,  47. 

Lawrence,  J.ord  (Sir  John),  first  Chief 
Commissioner  and  afterwards  first 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Punjab,  i.  34  ; 
in  Kangra  District,  369  ; in  Hoshiarpur, 
402  ; in  Jullundur,  418  ; in  Gujrat,  ii. 
1 18. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Henry,  founded  asylum  at 
Sanawar  for  children  of  European 
soldiers,  i.  345  ; repopulated  and  re- 
fertilized  Ferozepore  District,  441,  452. 

Legislative  Council,  the,  its  composition 
of  officials  and  non-officials,  i.  102 ; chief 
legislative  measures  since  1880,  102. 

Leiah,  tahsil  of  MianwMi  District,  ii. 
200,  201. 

Leiah  town,  ii.  204. 

Leprosy,  statistics  of,  showing  decrease, 
i.  43;  asylums  for,  at  Ambala,  331,  at 
Simla,  349;  at  Dakhni,  419;  at  Tarn 
Taran  with  its  healing  tank  and  leper 
quarter,  ii.  56 ; at  Sialkot,  83  ; in 
Chamba  State,  408. 

Lieutenant-Governor,  the  first,  and  a list 
of  his  successors,  i.  97  ; his  functions 
and  officers,  97  ; his  direct  control  of 
certain  Native  States,  99 ; president 
and  nominator  of  Legislative  Council, 
102. 

Lieutenant-General  Commanding,  the, 
with  head-quarters  at  Rawalpindi  and 
Murree,  i.  129. 

Literacy,  percentage  of,  i.  143  ; statistics 
of,  in  each  tahsil,  see  under  People  in 
each  District. 

Litigiousness  of  the  people,  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases,!.  103, 104, diminished  by 
agricultural  depression,  104;  increased 
by  plague,  104. 

Loans  (Government)  to  agriculturists,  i. 
62,63;  by  village  bankers,  shopkeepers, 
and  Sikhs,  63 ; rates  of  interest,  63.  See 
under  Agricultural  Improvements  in 
each  District, 

Local  government,!.  122-126;  the  indi- 
genous village  community,  its  organiza- 
tion and  social  sanctions,  123;  incapable 
of  legal  status,  123;  Municipal  Acts 
and  their  indiscriminate  adoption,  124; 
municipalities,  8 with  wider  powers, 
1 31  with  narrower,  134;  their  ex-officio, 
nominated,  and  elected  members,  124  ; 
48  ‘notified  areas,’  124;  municipal 
finances,  125,  161  ; success  of  District, 
failure  of  local  {oi  iahsTl)  boards,  125; 
the  District  fund,  its  sources  and  ex- 
penditure, 125,  126,  162.  See  under 
Local  Boards  and  Municipalities  in 
each  District. 
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Local  government  in  Sirmur  State,  ii.  362. 

Lodhran,  tahsil  of  Multan  District,  ii. 
237)  238. 

Lodis,  the  first  Pathan  dynasty  (1451)  of 
Delhi,  i.  26,  ousted  by  Mughal  empire, 
26,  294. 

Loharu,  Native  State  under  political 
control  of  the  Delhi  Commissioner, 
ii.  364. 

Loharu  town,  capital  and  residence  of 
the  Nawab,  ii.  365. 

Ludhiana,  District  in  Jullundur  Division, 
i.  424-437  ; the  Bet,  between  ancient 
and  modern  beds  of  Sutlej,  liable  to 
inundation  and  malaria,  424  ; its  re- 
lations with  Muhammadan  and  Sikh 
powers,  425,  426;  loyalty  during  the 
Mutiny,  427  ; increase  of  cultivated 
area  by  Sirhind  Canal,  429,  430 ; biblio- 
graphy, 433. 

Ludhiana  tahsil,  i.  433. 

Ludhiana  town,  head-quarters  of  District, 

i.  435,  436 ; seat  of  government  under 
Lodi  dynasty,  436 ; manufacture  of 
shawls  and  turbans,  436 ; large  exports 
of  grain  and  cotton-goods,  436. 

Lunacy,  asylums  for,  and  statistics  of,  i, 
146,  166. 

Lyallpur,  new  District  in  Multan  Division, 

ii.  219-223;  wholly  comprised  in  Chenab 
Colony,  221 ; revenue  administration  up 
to  1907  in  hands  of  Colonization  officer, 
220;  its  roads  and  railways,  219. 

Lyallpur  tahsil,  ii.  220. 

Lyallpur  town,  head-quarters  of  Chenab 
Colony  and  now  of  District,  ii.  223,  a 
great  depot  for  agricultural  produce 
and  wheat  for  exportation,  223;  its 
factories  and  mills,  223. 

M. 

Machiwara,  town  in  Ludhiana  District, 
i-  437- 

Madhan,  fief  of  Keonthal  State,  ii.  377. 

Madhopur,  village  in  Gurdaspur  District, 
ii.  73- 

Magistrates,  District  and  other,  courts 
of,  i.  99,  104,  105. 

Maham,  town  in  Rohtak  District,  with 
interesting  ruins,  i.  262,  263. 

Mahatma,  a party  or  sect  of  the  Ary  a 
Samaj  which  rejects  meat  as  an  article 
of  diet,  i.  52. 

Mahmud  of  Ghazni  (1001-1030)  (and  the 
Ghaznivid  invasions),  i.  21,  22  ; con- 
quest of  Punjab,  21  ; in  Lahore,  ii.  31, 
in  Multan,  241  ; in  Rawalpindi  and 
Attock  Districts,  161,  176  ; took 
Talamba,  244  ; sacked  Thanesar,  i. 
319;  took  Uch,  ii.  355;  plundered 
shrine  of  -Kangra,  i.  356,  388. 

Mahraj,  a collection  of  four  villages  in 
Ferozepore  District,  i.  453  ; head- 


quarters of  a pargana  of  a section  of 
Jats,  with  a sacred  excavation,  453. 

Mailog,  one  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  ii. 
379; 

Mailsi,  tahsil  of  Multan  District,  ii.  237. 

Majitha,  town  in  Amritsar  District,  ii.  55, 
56. 

Makhu,  town  in  Ferozepore  District,  i. 
453: 

Malaria,  the  disease  most  fatal  to  life, 

i.  43  et  passim ; its  fluctuating  mor- 
tality, 42,  43  ; its  seasons  and  haunts, 
43 ; prevalent  in  waterlogged  areas 
and  combated  by  drainage  and  better 
alignments  of  canals,  43,  203,  285,  302, 
303,  316,  321  et  passim',  caused  anew 
or  aggravated  by  irrigation  and  rice 
fields,  355,  ii.  20*1  et  passim',  more  pre- 
valent in  rainy  years,  i.  410  ; its  high 
mortality  after  famine,  96 ; popular 
prejudice,  and  ignorance  of  the  value  of 
the  quinine  sold  in  post  offices,  147. 
See  under  Climate  and  Temperature  in 
each  District. 

MMer  Kotla,  Native  State  under  political 
control  of  the  Jullundur  Commissioner, 

ii.  398-400  ; history  of  its  ruling 
Nawabs,  of  Afghan  descent,  398,  399 ; 
protected  by  the  British  against  the 
Marathas  and  Ranjit  Singh,  399 ; ex- 
cise and  opium,  400 ; Imperial  Service 
Company  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  400. 

Maler  Kotla  town,  chief  town  of  State 
and  residence  of  Nawab,  ii.  400. 

Malot,  ancient  ruined  fort  in  Hoshiarpur 
District,  i.  407,  408. 

Malot,  fort  and  temple  in  Jhelum  District, 
ii.  155;  bibliography,  155. 

Malwa,  area  occupied  by  the  best  of  the 
Sikhs,  south  of  the  Sutlej,  i.  224,  428, 
ii.  45  ; a great  recruiting  ground, 
224. 

Mamdot,  estate  in  Ferozepore  District, 
the  finest  in  the  Punjab,  i.  450,  held  by 
a minor  Nawab,  450 ; its  history  of 
abuse  of  power  and  wealth,  450,  454. 

Mamdot,  walled  and  fortified  village  in 
Ferozepore  District,  i.  453,  454. 

Manauli,  estate  in  Ambala  District,  i. 
333- 

Mandi,  Native  State  under  political  con- 
trol of  the  Jullundur  Commissioner,  ii. 
391-398  ; its  forests  and  large  game, 
39!)  392  ; history  of  ruling  family  of 
Sen,  392-394 ; wealth  in  iron  and  salt, 
395)  396;  bibliography,  397. 

Mandi  town,  capital  of  State,  with 
temples,  public  buildings,  and  bridges 
over  Beas  and  Suket,  ii.  397,  398. 

Mangal,  one  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  ii. 

378.__ 

Manikiala,  village  and  group  of  ruins 
in  Rawalpindi  District,  ii.  170,  171; 
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remains  of  many  religious  buildings 
and  of  the  great  siupa  commemorating 
Buddha’s  ‘ body-offering  ’ of  himself  to 
appease  the  hunger  of  tiger  cubs,  1 70  ; 
Hindu  version  of  legend,  170. 

Manjha,  a Sikh  tract  lying  north  of  the 
Sutlej,  now  highly  fertilized  by  Bari 
Doab  Canal,  i.  224;  a great  recruit- 
ing  ground,  225;  the  high  qualities 
of  its  Jats,  ii.  18,  28,  45,  46. 

Mankera,  village,  with  large  fort,  in 
Mianwali  District,  ii.  204,  205. 

Manure,  its  general  and  successful  appli- 
cation, i.  58,  59. 

Marathas,  the,  their  crushing  defeat  (1761) 
at  PanTpat  by  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani, 
i-  31  j 303?  granted  Karnal  to  George 
Thomas,  316,  later  relations  with 
him  and  with  Patiala  State,  ii.  282  ; 
garrisoned  Delhi  (1788'),  i.  295;  siege 
of  Delhi  (1803)  by  Holkar,  295. 

Mari,  village  in  Mianwali  District,  with 
ruins  of  Hindu  temples,  ii.  205 ; a branch 
railway  terminus  and  depot  for  salt 
and  alum  of  Kalabagh,  205. 

Marot,  ancient  fort  in  Bahawalpur  State, 

ii.  353- 

Marriage,  statistics,  ceremonial,  and  cus- 
toms of,  i.  45,  46;  among  Hindus, 
Sikhs,  Jains,  and  Muhammadans,  45, 
46  ; the  looseness  of  the  marriage  tie 
in  Eastern  Himalayas  and  Hill  States, 
45,  46;  a table  of  married,  unmarried, 
and  widowed  males  and  females,  46. 

Maund  of  salt=  102^ | lb.,  i.  1 17. 

Mayo  salt  mine  in  Jhelum  District,  a full 
account  of,  ii.  155-157. 

Medical,  civil  department,  controlled  by 
Inspector-General  of  Civil  Hospitals, 
i.  144;  Civil  Surgeon  of  each  District, 
145  ; hospitals  and  dispensaries,  their 
staffs  and  patients,  145,  166;  medical 
education,  145,  146;  lunatics  and  asy- 
lums, 146;  Pasteur  Institute,  146; 
vaccination,  146,  147  ; sale  of  quinine, 
147;  village  sanitation,  147.  See  under 
Hospitals  in  each  District  and  State. 

Medical  College  and  Mayo  Hospital  at 
Lahore,  i.  145,  146;  Medical  School 
on  Yunani  (native)  system  at  Delhi, 
300. 

Menander,  raised  Graeco-Bactrian  power 
to  its  zenith,  i.  19. 

Meos,  probably  aboriginal  tribe,  their 
history  and  characteristics  in  Gurgaon 
District,  i.  266,  267. 

Meteorology,  general  view  of,  i.  13-17; 
climate  generally  of  extreme  heat  and 
great  cold,  but  largely  and  widely  modi- 
fied, 13  ; four  natural  meteorological 
zones,  13  ; the  weather  in  different 
regions  at  different  times  of  the  year, 
14-16  ; storms,  cyclones,  floods,  earth- 


quakes, 16,  17,  See  also  Climate 
and  Temperature  and  Rainfall  in  each 
District. 

Miani,  town  in  Hoshiarpur  District,  i.  408. 

Miani,  town  in  Shahpur  District,  ii.  139  ; 
once  a great  salt  depot,  but  ruined  by 
railway  to  Khewra  mines,  139. 

Mianwali,  District  in  the  Multan  Division, 
ii.  189-205  ; generally  healthy  with 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  Thai, 
191  ; its  salt  and  lignite,  195;  biblio- 
graphy, 199. 

Mianwali  iahstl,  ii.  199,  200. 

Mianwali  town,  head -quarters  (1901)  of 
District  and  lately  created  a munici- 
pality, ii.  205  ; the  residence  of  the 
Baiyid  Mians,  205. 

Migration,  in  the  Province  to  the  Chenab 
Colony,  i.  41,  ii.  221  ; emigration  to 
British  Settlements  in  Asia  and  Africa 
common  among  the  Punjabis,  i.  40 ; 
immigration  from  contiguous  Provinces, 
40  ; from  Jullundur  to  relieve  pressure 
on  soil,  the  remittances  of  the  emigrants, 
41 5 ; from  Kashmir,  of  shawl- weavers, 
79j39G43o., 

Millet,  great  {Jowdr)  and  spiked  {bdjrd), 
their  area  and  yield,  i.  60  ; prices, 
155  ; for  imports  and  export  see 
under  Grains  and  Pulses,  156.  See 
under  Principal  Crops  in  each  District. 

Mills,  see  Factories. 

Minchinabad,  tahsTl  of  Bahawalpur  State, 
ii.  349. 

Minerals,  poverty  of  Province  in,  i.  75; 
of  plains,  chiefly  saltpetre  and  kankar, 
75,  76;  of  hills  : salt,  76;  coal,  77; 
iron,  77 ; gold,  slate,  petroleum,  &c., 
77,  78  ; of  Himalayas,  175  ; of  Salt 
Range,  182.  See  under  Minerals  in 
each  District. 

Miscellaneous  revenue,  i.  115-122. 

Mithankot,  new  town  in  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan  District,  a few  miles  below  and 
away  from  confluence  of  Indus  and 
Panjnad,  ii.  270;  old  town  on  the  river 
swept  away,  and  its  trade  lost,  270. 

Moga,  tahsll  of  Ferozepore  District,  i. 
449. 

Moga  town,  i.  454. 

Mohindar  Singh,  Maharaja  of  Patiala 
(d.  1876),  his  wise  and  liberal  govern- 
ment, ii.  285. 

Mohindargarh  (or  Kanaud),  nizdmat  of 
Patiala  State,  ii.  302. 

Mohindargarh  tahsil,  ii.  302. 

Mohindargarh  fort,  in  town  of  Kanaud, 
ii.  306. 

Monasteries,  Buddhist  Jog  at  Bohar,  i. 
250;  in  Spiti,  a description  of  life  in, 
and  of  relations  with  Lhasa,  376-378; 
at  Dankhar,  384 ; at  Kanhiara,  389  ; 
at  BundMa,  ii.  55;  formerly  ten  at 
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Asarur,  102;  on  mount  Tilla,  159; 
ruins  of  many  at  Manikiala,  171,  172  ; 
ruins  of  at  Pattan  Munara,  353;  of 
Saraswat  Brahmans  in  Gurdaspur  Fort, 
73  ; monastic  communities  of  Bairagis 
in  Karnal  District,  i.  304. 

Money-lenders,  i.  63  ; alienation  of  land 
to,  103,  1 14;  extensive  power  of,  123. 

Mong  (Mung),  village  in  Gujrat  District, 
built  on  an  old  mound,  ii.  125  ; find  of 
Greek  and  Indo-Scythian  coins,  125  ; 
scene  (doubtful)  of  Alexander’s  battle 
with  Porus,  143. 

Mongol  raids  and  invasions,  i.  23-26  ; in 
Delhi,  293,  294 ; in  Lahore,  ii.  32  ; in 
Multan,  226,  227,  241.  See  alsoTimm. 

Monsoons,  south-west  and  north-east,  i. 
145  15}  57j  94>  95  > the  floods  of  the 
Indus  the  monsoon  of  Sind,  200. 

Montgomery,  District  in  Lahore  Division, 
ii.  2-17;  mostly  a waste  of  sand,  2; 
history  and  archaeology,  3-5 ; migration 
in  drought  to  Chenab  Colony,  5 ; ^irm 
or  grazing  tax,  ii  ; bibliography,  13. 

Montgomery  iahsTl,  ii.  13. 

Montgomery  town,  hot,  dreary,  dusty,  but 
not  unhealthy  head-quarters  of  District, 
ii.  16. 

Mosques,  at  Hansi,  i.  244 ; the  Jahaj 
(George)  at  Hissar,  245  ; at  Farrukh- 
nagar,  277  ; at  Palwal,  278  ; at  Sohna, 
279;  at  Delhi:  of  Kutb-ud-din  and 
Altamsh,  the  Kutb  Minar,  292,  293; 
the  Jama  Masjid  of  Shah  Jahan,  297  ; 
the  Kali  Masjid,  297  ; of  Roshan-ud- 
daula,  297;  atSadhaura,  337  ; of  Mian 
Mir  near  Lahore,  ii.  41  ; the  Moti  or 
‘ Pearl  ’ mosque  of  Jahangir  at  Lahore, 

33,  of  Wazir  Khan,  34,  of  Dai  Anga, 

34,  the  Jama  Masjid  of  Aurangzeb,  35; 
at  Bhera,  138  ; Dipalpur,  14;  Chiniot, 
217 ; at  Multan  of  Aurangzeb,  241,  242  ; 
at  Muzaffargarh,  255  ; at  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan,  268  ; modern  at  Rojhan,  271. 

Mosques  in  Native  States : at  Sunam,  ii. 
286;  in  Bawal,  337. 

Mountain  and  Hill  System,  i.  2,  167-183. 
See  tinder  Physical  Aspects  in  each 
District. 

Mudki,  town  in  Ferozepore  District,  scene 
of  first  battle  of  first  Sikh  War,  i.  454. 

Mughal  empire,  the  (1526-1761),  i.  26- 
28  ; at  Delhi,  294  ; at  Lahore,  ii.  33- 
36.  See  Akbar,  Jahangir,  and  Shah 
Jahan,  Delhi,  Lahore. 

Muhammad  of  Ghor,  his  capture  (1191) 
of  Lahore  and  campaigns,  i.  22,  292, 
ii.  31,  32  ; recaptured  Uch,  355. 

Muhammadan  invasions,  i.  20-22  ; Mu- 
hammad bin  Kasim,  the  first  invader, 
took  Multan,  ii.  226,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan, 
258;  later  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  i. 
21,  22. 


Muhammadanism,  the  religion  of  49  per  j 
cent.,  mostly  Sunnis,  i.  50,  53;  its  local  | 
and  social  spheres,  50  ; often  a growth 
of  the  Mughal  empire,  50 ; its  general 
freedom  from  fanaticism,  50 ; its  rela- 
tion to  Hinduism,  50 ; the  great  influence 
of  Sufi  doctrines  and  saints,  50 ; its 
architecture,  52  ; its  dress  avoids  red, 

54- 

Muhammadans,  their  number,  i.  50,  their 
architecture,  38,  39 ; their  marriage  i 
customs,  45,  46  ; bury  their  dead,  55; 
names,  56,  57;  holidays,  56;  law  in 
absence  of  custom,  102  ; as  soldiers,  130  ; 
indigenous  schools,  133;  Islamia  College 
at  Lahore,  136  ; female  education,  140 ; 
recent  advance  in  higher  education,  142, 

143  ; as  a community  poor,  142.  See 
under  People  in  each  District. 

Mukerian,  town  in  Hoshiarpur  District, 
birthplace  of  Sher  Singh,  i.  408. 

Muktsar,  tahsll  of  Ferozepore  District,  i. 
449. 

Muktsar  town,  on  the  railway  and  of 
commercial  importance,  i.  455 ; its  Sikh 
festival  and  pilgrims’  bathing  tank,  455. 

Multan,  south-western  Division  of  the 
Province,  ii.  188-272;  head-quarters  at 
Multan  or  Fort  Munro,  188  ; general 
view  and  statistics  of,  188,  189. 

Multan  District,  between  the  Chenab  and 
Sutlej,  ii.  223-244;  healthy  but  next 
to  Jacobabad  the  hottest  region  in 
India,  224;  its  history,  224-229,  as 
affected  by  the  changes  of  its  great 
rivers  and  climate,  224,  225,  226,  241  ; 
in  Greek  times  as  seat  of  the  Malli, 
225,  for  three  centuries  the  outpost 
of  Islam,  226,  for  three  centuries  (1221- 
1528)  swept  by  Mongol  invaders,  226, 
227,  peaceful  and  prosperous  under 
Mughals,  228,  sacked  (1818)  by  Ranjit 
Singh,  228,  under  Sawan  Mai,  228, 
229,  stormed  (1849)  by  the  British, 
229  ; its  irrigation,  232 ; silk  and  minor 
industries  and  wheat  trade,  233;  its 
high  standard  of  literacy  due  to  educa- 
tion of  lower  castes,  236. 

Multan  tahsil,  ii.  237. 

Multan  city,  head-quarters  of  Division 
and  District,  and  a cantonment,  ii. 
240-243 ; its  name  and  history,  stormed 
by  Alexander  and  many  others,  226, 
240 ; on  the  path  of  invaders  of  India 
till  Sind  became  a desert,  241 ; its  later 
history,  241  ; the  town  and  citadel,  its 
religious  and  secular  buildings,  241, 
242  ; important  trade  centre  between 
Punjab,  Afghanistan,  and  Europe,  242  ; 
its  extensive  railway  communications, 
233  ; boat  trade  to  Karachi,  242  ; silk 
and  minor  industries,  233;  railway  and 
other  factories,  243. 
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Mimdlana,  village  in  Rohtak  District,  i. 
263. 

Municipalities,  of  Province,  i.  1 23-1 25; 
table  of  their  income  and  expenditure, 
161,  in  Patiala  State,  ii.  297,  in  JInd, 
32  T,  in  Nabha,  334,  in  Bahawalpur, 
346,  of  Sirmur,  362,  in  Kapurthala, 
388. 

Munsifs,  or  subordinate  civil  judges,  i.  99, 
103. 

Murree,  tahsil  of  Rawalpindi  District,  ii. 
169. 

Murree  town,  hill  sanitarium  (7,517  feet), 
summer  head-quarters  and  garrison, 
ii.  171  ; Lawrence  Military  Asylum,  and 
Lady  Roberts  Home,  171. 

Music  (unaided),  school  of,  at  Multan,  ii. 
236. 

Mutiny,  the,  of  1857-8,  i.  34-36;  British 
military  position  in  l\injab  at  its  out- 
break, 34  ; vigorous  treatment  of  Hin- 
dustani troops  by  suppression  of  open 
mutiny  and  disarmament  from  May  to 
August,  34 ; loyalty  of  Punjabi  troops 
from  the  first,  34  ; enrolment  of  fresh 
troops,  and  dispatch  of  reinforcements 
for  siege  of  Delhi,  34,  35  ; denudation 
of  Province  (August)  to  strengthen 
General  Nicholson’s  column,  35  ; fall 
of  Delhi  (Sept.  14'),  and  docking  of 
hesitating  Sikhs  to  new  levies,  35  ; 
loyal  attitude  and  active  co-operation 
of  chiefs  during  the  crisis,  36,  ii.  284 
et  passim  tinder  Native  States. 

Mutiny,  the,  some  local  references  to : 
Hissar  District,  i.  231,  Hansi,  244, 
Hissar  town,  245,  Sirsa,  246  ; Rohtak, 
250,  262,  263;  Gurgaon,  266;  Delhi, 
281,282,295;  Jullundur,  41 2 ; Ludhi- 
ana, 427 ; Ferozepore,  441, 442 ; Lahore, 
ii.  19;  Sialkot,  77;  Gujrat,  113;  Jhelum, 
144;  Murree,  162. 

Muzaffargarh, District  in  Multan  Division, 
ii.  244-256  ; in  the  angle  between  the 
Indus  and  Panjnad,  244 ; the  Thai, 
245  ; very  dry  and  healthy  for  Euro- 
peans, 246 ; history,  246,  247  ; its 

Inundation  Canals,  250;  bibliography, 

253* 

Muzaffargarh  tahsil,  ii.  253. 

Muzaffargarh  town,  head-quarters  of  Dis- 
trict,with  a mosque  and  fort, ii. 255, 256. 

Muzaffargarh  (inundation)  Canals,  Im- 
perial system  of,  i.  218,  ii,  250. 

N. 

Nabha,  one  of  the  Phulkian  States,  ii. 
326-338  ; consists  of  scattered  pieces  of 
territory,  326;  history  since  1763,  326- 
328 ; irrigation,  339  ; administration 
controlled  by  the  Raja,  332 ; land 
revenue,  333  ; excise  and  opium,  334. 

Nabha,  capital  of  the  State,  ii.  337,  a mud- 


walled  town  with  a fort,  monuments, 
and  public  buildings,  337. 

Nadaun,  estate  in  Kangra  District,  held 
by  a Raja  of  the  Chand  (Katoch)  family, 
i.  382. 

Nadaun  town,  i.  390. 

Nadir  Shah  of  Persia,  his  defeat  of 
Mughals  (1739)  and  sack  of  Delhi,  i. 
30,  294,  303  ; encouraged  fresh  rising 
of  Sikhs,  30,  31  ; conquered  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan,  ii.  259  ; ravaged  Hissar,  i,  230. 

Nagar,  village  in  Kangra  District,  i.  390, 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Kulu  Rajas, 

390- 

-nagar,  Hindu  place-ending  = ‘ town,’  i. 
57- 

Nahan,  capital  of  Sirmur  State,  ii.  363, 
its  public  buildings  and  foundry,  364. 

Nahar  dynasty,  a branch  of  the  Lodls, 
ruled  (fifteenth  to  eighteenth  century) 
in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  ii.  259,  260; 
capital  at  Sltpur,  256. 

Nahr  Sadikiyah,  newly  formed  tahsTl  of 
Bahawalpur  State,  ii.  349. 

Nakodar,  town  in  Jullundur  District,  i. 
422,  423. 

Nalagarh  (or  Hindur),  one  of  the  Simla 
Hill  States,  ii.  378,  379. 

Names,  ordinary  and  honorific,  of  Hindus 
and  Muhammadans,  i.  56,  57;  place- 
_endings,_57. 

Nanak,  Baba,  founder  of  Sikh  religion, 
born  near  Lahore,  his  pure  monotheism, 

i.  29,  its  transformation  under  perse- 
cution from  quietism  into  aggressive 
fanaticism,  29,  and  finally  into  a military 
confederacy,  31 ; died(i  538)  at  Pakhoki, 

ii.  72  ; Dera  Nanak  in  Gurdaspur  Dis- 
trict named  after,  72,  its  endowed  and 
other  temples,  fairs,  and  pilgrimages, 
72 ; his  shrine  at  Sialkot,  88  ; his 
descendants  at  Dera,  72,  and  at  Una,  i. 
409 ; the  temple  of  his  penance  at 
Eminabad,  ii.  103  ; the  legend  of  his 
visit  to  Hassan  Abdal,  185. 

Nandana,  place  of  historic  interest  in 
Jhelum  District,  ii.  157. 

Napier  (Lord)  of  Magdala,  his  improve- 
ment of  Bari  Doab  Canal,  i.  207 ; 
suggested  Dalhousie  sanitarium,  ii.  71. 

Naraingarh,  tahsil  of  Ambala  District, 

i-  332. 

Narindar  Singh,  Maharaja  of  Patiala 
(d.  1862),  his  lukewarmness  during  first 
Sikh  War,  ii.  284  ; his  loyalty  during 
the  Mutiny  and  his  rewards,  284,  285. 

Narnaul,  tahsil  of  Patiala  State,  ii.  303. 

Narnaul  town,  in  Patiala  State,  next  in 
importance  to  capital,  ii.  306,  307,  its 
history,  and  revolt  (1672)  of  Satnamis, 
307  ; the  tomb  of  Ibrahim  Shah,  286. 

Narowal,  town  in  Sialkot  District,  ii.  86. 

Narwana,  tahsil  of  Patiala  State,  ii.  299. 
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Native  States,  43  in  number,  their  adminis- 
tration, rights,  obligations,  &c.,  i.  99, 
100,  ii.  370,  the  religion  and  race  of 
their  rulers,  i.  100,  loi  ; chiefs  who 
are  minors,  loi,  102  ; their  military 
forces.  Imperial  Service  and  local,  130, 
1 31 ; their  loyalty  during  the  Mutiny, 
36,  ii.  284  et  passim ; a detailed  account 
of  each,  273-409. 

Natives,  employment  of,  in  administra- 
tion, i.  98,  in  Educational  department, 
135;  on  municipal  and  local  boards, 
124.  See  also  Representation  and  Self- 
government. 

Naushahra,  tahsJl  of  Bahawalpur  State, 
ii.  350. 

Naushahra  town,  ii.  353. 

Navigable  canals,  i.  67,  68  ; rivers,  92. 

Navigation  of  Indus,  i.  201,  202. 

Nawashahr,  town  in  Jullundur  District,  i. 
423- 

Newspapers,  English  and  vernacular,  their 
number  and  interests,  i.  144;  of  Bhera 
town,  ii.  138. 

Nicholson,  General,  in  command  of  the 
column  sent  from  the  Punjab  to  Delhi, 
i.  35  ; destroyed  Sialkot  mutineers  at 
Trimrnu  Ghat,  ii.  77;  disastrous  results 
of  his  summary  settlement  of  Rawal- 
pindi District,  167  ; his  severe  assess- 
ment of  Mianwali,  198. 

Nirmand,  village  in  Kangra  District, 
with  ancient  temple  and  copperplate 
deed,  i.  390;  bibliography,  390. 

Normal  schools,  i.  14T,  for  women  at 
Lahore,  140. 

‘ Notified  areas,’  embryonic  or  degraded 
municipalities,  i.  124. 

Niih,  tahsll  of  Gurgaon  District,  i.  276. 

Nurmahal,  town  in  Jullundur  District, 
refounded  by  Nur  Jahan,  wife  of 
Jahangir,  i.  423. 

Nurpur,  iahstl  of  Kangra  District,  i. 
_3^i,  382. 

Nurpur  town,  i.  390,  391 ; its  ancient  fort 
and  temple,  391  ; its  decaying  trade 
in  shawls  introduced  by  Kashmiris, 
fugitives  from  famine,  391. 

Nurpur  salt  mine,  for  local  supply,  in 
Jhelum  District,  ii.  157. 

O. 

Observatory,  on  Chaur  mountain,  ii.  363. 

Occupations : 56  per  cent,  agriculturists, 
i.  53  ; the  numbers  pursuing  the  prin- 
cipal occupations,  53.  See  under 
Occupations  in  each  District. 

Ochterlony,  Sir  David,  first  British  Resi- 
dent at  Delhi,  his  successful  defence 
(1804)  of  Delhi  against  Holkar,  i. 
295;  protected  (1808)  MMer  Kotla 
against  RanjTt  Singh,  ii.  399  ; ex- 
pelled the  Gurkhas  from  Sirmur,  358. 


Octroi,  main  source  of  municipal  income, 
i.  125,  161. 

Oilseeds,  their  area  and  varieties,  i.  61, 
154;  exports  and  imports  of,  156. 
See  under  Principal  Crops  in  each 
District. 

Opium  poppy,  grown  over  14  square 
miles,  i.  61  ; its  restricted  areas  of 
cultivation  and  manufacture,  119,  154. 
Opium,  revenue  from,  i.  118-120;  im- 
ports of,  1 56 ; its  twofold  taxation, 
1 1 8,  1 19;  imports  and  exports  of,  119, 
120;  low  import  duty,  119,  120;  dis- 
couragement of  opium-smoking,  120; 
regulations  of,  in  Patiala  State,  ii.  296 ; 
in  Jind,  321 ; Nabha,  334;  Kapur- 
thala,  387,  388  ; MMer  Kotla,  400 ; 
Earidkot,  402.  See  zinder  Excise  in 
Districts  and  States. 

Oriental  learning,  faculty  and  school  of, 
in  the  Punjab  University,  i.  135,  136; 
teaching  of  Arabic  and  Persian  among 
Muhammadans,  142. 

P. 

Pachhadas,  Muhammadan  tribes  of  in- 
different character,  i.  233. 

Padhana,  village  in  Lahore  District,  ii. 
41- 

Pail  (or  Sahibgarh),  old  town  in  Patiala 
State,  ii.  307 ; its  tank  and  temple, 

307- 

Pakpattan  (‘  holy  ferry  ’),  tahsil  of  Mont- 
gomery District,  ii.  14. 

Pakpattan  town,  of  considerable  trade,  ii. 
17  ; early  importance  as  principal  ferry 
across  Sutlej  and  meeting  of  great 
roads,  17  ; its  shrine  and  sanctity,  17. 
Palampar,  tahsil  of  Kangra  District,  i. 

371- 

Palwal,  tahsil  of  Gurgaon  District,  i. 

2 75- 

Pal  wal  town,  cotton  depot  and  factory,. on 
the  railway,  i.  278  ; ancient  mosque  and 
elegant  tomb,  278. 

Pandavas,  the  (legendary  Hindu  heroes), 
their  refuge  in  the  Salt  Range,  ii.  143, 
154;  built  Indraprastha,  i.  291,  301  ; in 
Kurukshetra,  i.  223,224;  founded  Jlnd 
town  and  temple,  ii.  324. 

Panipat,  tahsil  of  Karnal  District,  i. 
_3i3* 

Panipat  town,  of  great  antiquity  and 
former  importance,  i.  316,  317  ; three 
famous  victories,  of  Babar,  Akbar,  and 
Ahmad  Shah,  303,  317. 

Panjnad  river,  the  united  waters  of  the 
‘ five  rivers,’  44  miles  long  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Indus,  i.  195. 

Paper  and  fibres,  manufacture  and  in- 
dustry of,  i.  83 ; most  of  the  paper 
jail-made,  83. 

Parkash,  family  name  or  title  of  Rajas 
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of  Sirmur  State,  ii.  357  ; their  history 
from  the  eleventh  century,  357,  358. 

Pasrur,  tahsil  of  Sialkot  District,  ii.  84, 

Tasrur  town,  of  decoying  trade,  ii.  86,  87  ; 
its  ancient  tank  and  Muhammadan 
shrine  and  fair,  87. 

Passes,  to  Tibet  for  trade,  i.  179,  180;  to 
Kashmir  and  Central  Asia  from  Kangra 
District,  366,  3^7,  383,  38^  39D  39D 
from  Spiti  to  Kulu,  378  ; through  the 
Sulaiman  Hills  from  Dera  Ghazi  Khan, 
ii.  264;  Para  Lacha,  i.  383,  384;  Cha- 
char  pass,  ii.  267,  268 ; Rohtang,  i. 
392  ; Shipki  to  Tibet,  ii.  374. 

Pasteur  Institute  at  Kasauli  for  treat- 
ment of  hydrophobia  and  research,  i. 

146,  33^>- 

Pataudi,  Native  State  under  political  con- 
trol of  Delhi  Commissioner,  ii.  365,  366. 

Pataudi  town,  capital  and  residence  of 
the  Nawab,  366. 

Pathankot,  tahsil  of  Gurdaspur  District, 
ii.  69. 

Pathankot,  ancient  town  and  ♦ railway 
terminus,  ii.  74 ; important  centre  of 
trade  between  hills  and  plains,  74. 

Pathyar,  village  in  Kangra  District,  with 
primitive  inscription,  i.  391.  t 

Patiala  State,  principal  Phulkian  Sikh 
State,  ii.  277-31 1 ; generally  a level 
plain  with  the  Ghaggar  as  its  chief 
stream,  277,  278  ; healthy  on  the  hills, 
unhealthy  in  the  swampy  lowlands, 
279;  histor}%  280-286:  archaeology, 
286;  predominance  of  Jats,  287;  the 
Sirhind  Canal,  290;  railways,  roads, 
and  mono-rail  tramway,  291  ; post, 
292  ; famine,  292  ; the  functions  of  the 
Political  Agent,  292  ; general  adminis- 
tration, 292-294  ; no  legislative  depart- 
ment, 293  ; feudatories,  294;  currency, 
the  Rdjd  and  Ndnak  rupees,  295, 

296  ; excise,  296  ; army,  297  ; back- 
ward in  education,  297  ; medical,  297, 
298  ; surveys,  298  ; bibliography,  298. 

Patiala  iahsJl,  ii.  299. 

Patiala  town,  capital  of  State,  residence 
of  Maharaja,  State  officials,  and  the 
Political  Agent,  ii.  307 ; its  public 
buildings  and  gardens,  308  ; liable  to 
floods  and  malaria,  308. 

Pattan  Munara,  ancient  ruin  in  Bahawal- 
pur  State,  ii.  353  ; remains  of  tower 
of  Buddhist  monastery,  353,  and  ruins 
said  to  be  over  100  square  miles  in 
extent,  doubtfully  identified,  353,  354. 

Patti,  ancient  town  in  Lahore  District, 
ii.  41. 

Fattiddri  tenure  of  land,  now  hardly  dis- 
tinguished from  zaminddri,  i.  iio. 

Patwdris,  or  revenue  accountants,  in 
charge  of  revenue  records  of  a group 
of  villages,  i.  99;  cess  for,  109;  a full 
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account  of  (in  connexion  with  cadas- 
tral survey),  147,  148. 

Peasant  or  village  proprietorship  pre- 
dominant in  Districts  of  Delhi,  i. 
284,  Karnal,  306,  Jullundur,  415, 
Ludhiana,  429,  Montgomery,  ii.  7, 
Lahore,  21,  Amritsar,  47,  Gujrat, 
1 15,  Jhelum,  146,  Rawalpindi,  164, 
Attock,  177,  Multan,  231. 

Peasant  or  village  proprietorship  in  Jind 
State,  316. 

Pehowa,  ancient  town  and  place  of  pil- 
grimage in  Karnal  District,  i.  317,  318; 
inscriptions  and  temples,  317,  318. 

Petroleum  springs  in  Attock  District, 
small  yield  from,  i.  78. 

Phagwara,  tahsil  of  Kapurthala  State,  ii. 

389*  39°- 

Phagwara  town,  on  the  railway,  390;  its 
rapid  growth  in  population  and  trade, 
390. 

Phalia,  tahsil  of  Gujrat  District,  ii.  121. 

Phillaur,  town  in  Jullundur  District,  i. 
423,  424;  railway  bridge  over  Sutlej, 
424;  important  timber  market,  424. 

Phul,  itizdmat  of  Nabha  State,  ii.  336. 

Phiil  town,  founded  (1627)  by  ancestor 
of  the  Phrdkian  houses,  ii.  337,  338. 

Phulkian  States,  collective  name  for 
Sikh  States  of  Patiala,  Jind,  and 
Nabha,  ii.  273;  general  view  of,  273; 
the  origin,  histor}',  and  descendants  of 
Phul,  the  ancestor  of  their  ruling 
families,  274,  275  ; history  of  Ala 

Singh,  275,  276;  the  rule  of  succession 
in,_277. 

Physical  aspects  and  natural  divisions,  i. 
17;  Doabs,  2,  219,  220,  225;  moun- 
tains, 2,  167-183;  rivers,  2-4,  183- 
202  ; scenery,  4 ; geology,  4-8  ; botany, 
8-12;  fauna,  12,  13;  meteorology, 
1 3-1 7 ; the  influence  of  changed  physical 
aspects  on  the  history  of  Multan,  ii. 
224-226,  241.  See  under  this  head  in 
each  District  and  State. 

Physical  characteristics,  of  Punjabis,  Jats, 
and  Rajputs,  i.  49,  50. 

Pilgrimage,  places  of,  and  festivals  : 
tank  of  Tosham  rock,  i.  247  ; Pehowa, 
318;  Thanesar,  sacred  lake  of,  319; 
religious  fairs  at  Riipar,  336,  and 
SMhaura,  337 ; Dal  Lake,  386  ; 
temple  and  tank  at  Muktsar,  455  ; 
shrine  at  Pakpattan,  ii.  17;  Amritsar, 
53;  Tarn  Taran,  56;  Srigobindpur, 
74;  shrine  of  first  Guru  at  Sialkot, 
88  ; sacred  pool  of  Katas,  1 54  ; Karor 
Lai  Isa,  203;  Jalalpur  with  exorcisms 
of  women,  239  ; Sakhi  Sarwar  for  all 
religions,  271,  272;  Jind  town,  325; 
Muhammadan  at  Sarwahl  and  Uch, 
354,  355.  See  also  Shrines,  Tanks, 
Temples. 
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Pilgrimages,  a favourite  distraction,  i. 

51,  56. 

Find  Dadan  Khan,  tahsil  of  Jhelum 
District,  ii.  152. 

Find  Dadan  Khan  town,  once  a salt 
ddpot,  ii.  157,  boat-building  and  other 
industries,  158, 

Pindi  Bhattian,  village  in  Gujranwala 
District,  ii.  T04,  105. 

Pindi  Gheb,  subdivision  of  Attock  Dis- 
trict, ii.  182, 

Pindi  Gheb  tahsil,  ii.  182. 

Pindi  Gheb  town,  ii.  186. 

Pinjaur,  nizdmat  of  Patiala  State,  ii. 
299. 

Pinjaur  tahsil,  ii.  300. 

Pinjaur,  village  with  sacred  tank,  ruins, 
and  fragments  of  Sanskrit  inscription, 
308. 

Plague,  local  outbreak  of  in  1897  im- 
ported from  Hardwar,  i.  43,  394 ; its 
extension  since  1900  to  the  present, 
43  ; huge  mortality  of  15  per  thousand 
in  1905,  44;  since  1901  compulsory 
and  unpopular  methods  of  inhibition 
abandoned,  44  ; failure  of  inoculation, 
44 ; makes  women  scarce  and  valu- 
able, 104;  plague  riots  (1901)  at 
Sankhatra,  ii.  87,  and  Garhshankar, 
i.  394;  death  by  tetanus  of  19  villagers 
in  Gujrat  District  (1902)  after  inocula- 
tion against  plague,  iii. 

Plains,  the,  i.  2 ; scenery,  4 ; geology, 
4,  5;  botany,  10,  ii  ; fauna,  12;  cli- 


mate, 14. 

Police  : history  of,  i.  131 ; present  organi- 
zation under  Inspector-General,  131  ; 
armament  and  training,  131,  132  ; 

. military  police,  131  ; rural,  municipal, 
cantonment,  ferry,  and  railway  police, 
132  ; criminal  identification,  132  ; pro- 
portion of  police  to  area  and  popula- 
tion, 132;  criminal  tribes  and  punitive 
posts,  132;  statistics  of  personnel  of 
police  of  all  kinds,  163,  and  of  cogniz- 
able crime,  163.  See  underYo\\z&  and 
Jails  in  each  District. 

Political  Agent  for  Phulkian  States  and 
Bahawalpur,  resides  at  Patiala,  ii.  292  ; 
his  functions,  292. 

Polyandry,  avowed,  confined  to  the  hills 
in  the  Tibetan  form  of  a brotherhood 
with  one  wife,  i.  46,  not  unknown 
elsewhere,  46 ; succession  through 
mothers  an  exception,  46  ; in  Kana- 
war,  ii.  373. 

Polygamy,  uncommon  and  a luxury,  i. 
46. 

Population,  general  view  of,  i.  39-57  ; 
number  of,  i.  39 ; density  per  square 
mile  ranging  between  641  and  40,  39, 
40 ; of  towns  and  villages,  40 ; growth 
of  17  per  cent,  since  1881,  40;  a table 


of  the  distribution  of  population,  with 
numbers,  area,  sex,  density,  &c.,  of 
each  District,  152,  153;  tendency  of 
Punjabis  to  emigrate  for  military  and 
other  service,  40;  mean  age  of,  25 
years,  low  for  Europe,  high  for  India, 
41 ; birth  and  death  rates,  mean  and 
seasonal,  with  a table,  42  ; vital  statis- 
tics, anomalous  system  of  compilation 
of,  42 ; the  principal  causes  of  death, 
43,  44;  infant  mortality,  44;  statistics 
of  sex,  44,  45,  of  civil  condition,  45, 
46  ; marriage  customs,  45,  46  ; religion 
and  caste,  48-53  ; social  habits,  dress, 
food,  amusements,  and  games,  53- 
57.  See  under  People  in  each  District 
and  State. 

Porus,  king  in  the  Chaj  Doab,  and  Alex- 
ander, i.  17,  18,  ii.  Ill,  143. 

Post  office  service.  District  and  Imperial 
organization  of,  i.  92,  93 ; a table  of 
its  transactions,  93 ; expenditure  on 
District  post,  93  ; sale  of  quinine  by, 
^47- 

Post  office  service  in  Native  States, 
Chamba,  ii.  406,  407  ; Jlnd,  329 ; 
Nabha,  331  ; Patiala,  292. 

Potatoes,  increasing  cultivation  of  Ghe 
hillman’s  sugar-cane,’  i.  62.  See  under 
Principal  Crops  in  each  District  and 
State. 

Pottery,  rough  unglazed,  of  village  potter, 
i.  81;  manufacture  and  large  trade  of 
glazed  at  Multan,  i.  81  ; khdsi  or  in- 
laid pottery  (a  lost  art)  in  ancient 
buildings  at  Lahore,  ii.  34. 

Prices,  of  cattle,  i.  64  ; of  wells,  68 ; 
rents,  69;  of  agricultural  staples,  71 
and  Table  V,  p.  155  ; compared  with 
wages,  71  ; of  salt,  118,  ii.  141. 

Prinsep,  H-.  T.,  History  of  the  Punjab,  i. 
28 ; quoted  on  the  legend  of  Raja 
Rasalu  at  Sialkot,  ii.  88. 

Prinsep,  J.,  first  deciphered  Pali  inscrip- 
tion on  Asoka’s  pillar  at  Delhi,  i.  293. 

Printing  and  books,  i.  146. 

Prithwi  Raj,  last  Hindu  ruler  of  Delhi, 
defeated,  and  was  defeated  (1192)  by 
Muhammad  of  Ghor  at  Tirawari,  i.  292, 
318  ; remains  of  his  city  wall,  292. 

Provincial  and  Imperial  Governments, 
financial  relations  or  settlements  be- 
tween, i.  106-109,  159;  administrative 
relations,  98. 

Public  Works  Department,  its  two 
branches  of  (i)  Irrigation,  i.  126, 
127;  (2)  Buildings  and  Roads,  127- 
129.  See  also  under  Native  States. 

Pundri,  town  in  Karnal  District,  i.  318. 

Punjab  (Panjdb,  ‘five  rivers’),  a non- 
Regulation  Province  under  a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, general  view  of,  i. 
1-166;  physical  aspects,  1-17,  151; 
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history,  17-36;  archiaeology,  36-39; 
population,  39-5  7»  152,  153; 

culture,  57-68,  154  ; rents,  wages,  and 
juices,  68-71,  155;  material  condition 
of  people,  71,  72  ; forests,  72-75  ; 
mines  and  minerals,  75-78  ; arts  and 
manufactures,  78-85 ; trade,  85-88, 
^57  5 communications,  88-93; 
famine,  93-97  ; administration,  97- 
102;  law  and  justice,  102-105,  15S; 
finance,  105-109,  159,  160;  land 

revenue,  109-115,  159;  miscellaneous 
revenue,  1 15-122,  159;  local  and 
municipal  government,  122-126,  161, 
162;  public  works,  126-129;  army, 
1 29-131;  police  and  jails,  131-133, 
163,  164;  education,  133-144,  165; 
publications,  144;  medical,  144- 
147,  166;  surveys,  147-149 ; biblio- 
graphy, 1 49-1 50;  statistical  tables 
(xi)  of  Temperature,  151,  Rainfall, 
15 1,  Population,  152,  153,  Agricul- 
ture, 154,  155,  Trade,  156,  157, 

Justice,  158,  Revenue,  159,  161,  162, 
Expenditure,  160,  161,  162,  Police, 

163,  164,  Education,  165,  Medical 
Institutions,  166 ; Mountains,  rivers, 
canals,  and  historic  areas,  267-226; 
particular  accounts  of  Divisions,  Dis- 
tricts, and  subdivisions,  i.  227-455, 
ii.  1-272;  Native  States,  273-409. 

-piir,  Hindu  place-ending  = ‘ town  ’ or 
‘place,’  i.  57. 

Q. 

Quinine,  cheap  sale  of,  at  post  offices, 
causes  of  its  general  failure,  i.  147 ; 
large  sale  in  rice-swamps  of  Kangra, 
147. 

R. 

Raghubir  Singh,  enlightened  and  loyal 
Raja  of  jTnd,  ii.  314,  315;  honorary 
title  of  Raja-i-Rajgan  conferred  on 
and  his  heirs,  315. 

Rahon  (Raghupur  of  Hindu  scholars), 
town  in  Jullundur  District,  i.  424  ; 
before  breakfast  called  Zanana  Shahr, 
‘woman  town,’  424. 

Raikot  (or  Kaekot),  town  in  Ludhiana 
District,  i.  437 ; palaces  of  the  Rais 
still  standing,  437. 

Railways,  the  Province  well  provided 
with,  i.  88,  91  ; to  its  natural  poit, 
Karachi,  88,  89;  to  Doabs,  89  ; branches 
of  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  and 
of  North-Western  State  Railway,  89, 
90  ; mileage  of  broad,  metre,  and 
narrow  gauges,  90 ; convey  almost  all 
exports  and  imports,  87  ; commercial 
and  strategical,  their  value  and  cost,  90 ; 
their  levelling  effects,  economical  and 
moral,  90,  91.  See  under  Means  of 
Communication  in  each  District. 
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Rainfall,  i.  14-16,  57  ; ‘Christmas  rains’ 
of  north-east  monsoon,  14  ; only  52  per 
cent,  of  cultivated  area  dependent  on, 
65;  the  prevalence  of  malaria  in  rainy 
years,  410  ; table  of  Rainfall  in  Punjab, 

i.  1 51.  See  also  article  in  each  District. 

Raiwind  (or  Raewind),  junction  on  North- 

Western  Railway  in  Lahore  District, 

ii.  41. 

Rajanpur,  subdivision  and  taksll  of  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan  District,  ii.  267. 

Rajanpur  town,  owes  its  present  impor- 
tance to  destruction  (1862)  of  Mithan- 
kot,  270,  271. 

Rajpura,  tahsil  of  Patiala  State,  ii.  300. 

Rajputs,  generally  Muhammadans,  their 
number,  distribution,  and  high  social 
position,  i.  48;  degenerate  in  Hissar, 
233 ; Gaurwas  of  Gui  gaon  have  adopted 
widow  remarriage,  267;  Katoch  and 
others  of  Kangra,  361  ; in  Jullundur 
and  Ludhiana  despise  work,  414,  428; 
in  Lahore  District  as  elsewhere  poor 
farmers  and  in  debt,  ii.  20.  See  tinder 
Castes  and  Occupations  in  each  District. 

Ram  Das,  fourth  Sikh  Guru,  his  grant  of 
site  of  Amritsar  from  Akbar,  i.  29,  ii. 

43,  44  ; considerable  pensions  of  his 
sacred  descendants,  i.  396. 

Ramnagar,  town  in  GujranwMa  District, 
with  a decaying  trade,  ii.  105  ; first  en- 
counter of  Lord  Gough  with  Sikhs  in 
second  War,  105,  113. 

Ram  pur,  capital  of  Bashahr  State  and 
residence  of  Raja,  ii.  373,  374. 

Ranjit  Singh,  founder  of  the  Sikh  kingdom 
ot  Punjab,  i.  31  ; his  agreement  (1809) 
with  British  Government  not  to  cross 
the  Sutlej,  31,  221,  322  ; his  system  of 
revenue,  105,  106,  115,  116  ; prosperity 
of  country  under,  106. 

Ranjit  Singh,  local  references  to : met 
Lord  Wm.  Bentinck  at  Rupar,  i.  336, 
took  Amritsar,  ii.  44,  45,  held  Attock 
and  Rawalpindi,  162,  conquered  part 
of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  259,  seized 
P'aridkot  which  he  had  to  surrender, 
402,  confiscated  possessions  of  rival 
Ramgarhia  confederacy  at  Gurdaspur, 
60 ; conquered  rival  Bhangi  confederacy, 

44,  colonized  Gujranwala,  92,  his  birth- 
place and  partly  his  last  resting-place, 
103;  conquered  Gujrat,  112,  Hoshiar- 
pur,  i.  395,  Jullundur  Doab,  412, 
Jhelum,  ii.  144,  Jhang,  207,  298, 
Kangra,  i.  358,  exacted  tribute  from 
Raja  of  Kulu,  379,  380  ; was  granted 
Lahore,  henceforth  his  capital,  ii.  36, 
his  restorations  and  depredations  there, 
35,  36,  his  mausoleum,  37  ; conquered 
Ludhiana,  i.  426,  his  attack  (1809)  on 
Maler  Kotla  State  led  to  treaty  and 
agreement  with  British,  ii.  399,  sacked 
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Multan,  228,  stormed  Muzaffargarh 
and  Khangarh,  247,  tookShahpur,  128, 
Sialkot,  77,  decorated  temple  of  Tarn 
Taran,  56,  interference  in  Patiala  State, 
ii.  282,  283,  Jind  State,  313,  Nabha 
State,  327,  Bahawalpur  State,  339, 
340,  Kapurthala  State,  381,  Mandi, 
393;  palace  of  a queen  at  Shekliupura, 
106. 

Ratesh,  fief  of  Keonthal  State,  ii.  377. 

Rathis,  the  physical  and  other  character- 
istics of  the  tribe  in  Kangra,  i.  361  ; in 
Chamba  State,  ii.  405. 

Ravi  {Hydraotes  of  Arrian),  one  of  the 
‘five  rivers,’  i.  190,  191  ; its  course 
of  450  miles  to  the  Chenab,  190  ; once 
joined  the  Beas,  191 ; its  bridges,  vary- 
ing depth,  and  canals,  190 ; carried 
away  (1870)  the  Sikh  Tali  Sahib 
shrine  at  Dera  Nanak,  190. 

Rawain  (or  Raingarh),  petty  (7  square 
miles)  State,  ruled  by  a Thakur,  feuda- 
tory to  Jubbal  State,  ii.  371  ; its  fort 
and  temples,  371. 

Rawalpindi  Division,  ii.  109-187;  general 
statistics  and  view  of,  109. 

Rawalpindi  District,  ii.  1 59-1 74;  generally 
very  healthy,  160;  history  and  anti- 
quities, 16 1,  162  ; the  Takkas,  161  ; 
hill  forests,  165 ; severe  summary  settle- 
ment, 167;  advance  in  education,  168. 

Rawalpindi  tahsTl,  ii.  169. 

Rawalpindi  town , head-quarters  of  Division 
and  District,  ii.  172  ; the  most  important 
cantonment  in  India,  with  an  arsenal, 
173;  its  important  and  growing  trade, 
railway  and  other  factories,  173  ; a 
modern  town  on  an  ancient  site,  172  ; 
its  historical  associations,  172. 

Raya,  tahsll  of  Sialkot  District,  ii.  85. 

Razia,  the  only  Muhammadan  queen  who 
ruled  at  Delhi,  i.  23,  293. 

Rechna  Doab,  i.  225. 

Recruits  from  Punjab,  first  in  India  for 
quantity  and  quality,  i.  130;  classes 
recruited  and  centres,  i.  130;  recruiting 
grounds  of  Jats,  Malwa  and  Manjha, 
225,  428. 

Reformatory,  for  boy  prisoners,  i.  133; 

‘ Kot  ’ for  criminal  tribes,  ii.  83,  84. 

Registration  of  documents,  officers  and 
statistics  of,  i.  105. 

Religions,  i.  50-53;  indigenous,  50-52; 
AryaSamaj,  51,  52  ; Christian  missions, 
52,  53;  statistics  of  numbers  of  each 
religion,  53;  religious  orders,  51  ; sur- 
vivals of  primitive  cults,  51;  religious 
architecture,  52;  Sikhism,  29-31,  ii.  43, 
44)  of  native  chiefs,  i.  loi,  102. 

See  People  in  each  District. 

Rent  paid  to  landowners,  what  is  over 
from  land  revenue  and  subsistence  of 
cultivators,  under  native  rulers  fiil,  i. 


68,  69 ; now  twice  to  thrice  the  value 
of  the  assessment,  69;  general  rise  of 
cash  rents,  69  ; legislation  regulating 
raising  of  rents  in  special  cases  and 
generally,  69 ; increase  of  area  held  by 
tenants,  70 ; cash  rents  in  Bawal  (Nabha 
State),  ii.  334.  See  Land  Revenue 
in  each  District. 

Representation  and  election  in  local 
government  : non-official  members  of 
Legislative  council,  i.  102  ; the  Muni- 
cipal Acts,  124;  nominated  and  elected 
members  of  municipal  committees,  1 24, 
of  District  boards,  125;  nominated 
members  in  ‘notified  areas,’  124;  the 
best  men  prefer  nomination  to  election, 
125.  See  under  Municipal  and  Local 
administration  in  each  District,  and 
also  Self-government. 

Reptiles,  crocodiles  and  poisonous  snakes, 
i.  13. 

Revenue:  land,i.  109-115;  miscellaneous, 
salt,  and  excise,  1 15-12  2 ; tables  of 
Provincial,  Municipal,  and  Board  Re- 
venues, i.  159,  160,  161,  162.  See  also 
tinder  Land  Revenue  in  each  District 
and  State. 

Revenue  Courts,  1.  105. 

Rewari,  tahsll  of  Gurgaon  District,  i.  277. 

Rewari  town,  a railway  junction,  one  of 
chief  emporiums  of  Province,  with 
trade  in  grain  and  sugar,  salt  and  iron, 
i.  278,  279;  the  ruins  of  Old  Rewari, 
279- 

Rice,  its  area  of  more  than  1,100  square 
miles,  its  regions  and  varieties,  i.  60, 
154  ; its  cultivation  in  Kangra  a cause 
of  malaria,  355.  See  tinder  Principal 
Crops  in  each  District. 

River  system,  the  ‘ five  rivers,’  forming 
the  Panjnad,  i.  2,  3,  195,  falling  into 
the  Indus  at  Mithankot,  197,  198;  the 
Jumna,  the  only  one  of  the  seven  great 
rivers  that  falls  into  Bay  of  Bengal, 
3,  183-185  ; their  shifting  channels, 
passim.  See  under  Hill  and  River 
Systems  in  each  District. 

Rivers,  as  means  of  transport,  bridges 
and  ferries  over,  i.  92. 

Roads,  mainly  feeders  of  the  railway 
system,  i.  91  ; continuation  of  grand 
trunk  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  thence 
through  Lahore  and  Attock  to  Pesha- 
war in  North-West  Frontier  Province, 
91  ; chief  metalled  roads  of  Province 
and  unmetalled  of  Districts,  91  ; mile- 
age and  expenditure,  91,  92  ; strategic 
roads  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  District, 
91  ; vehicular  traffic  on,  92  ; of  Hima- 
layas, 179;  of  Kangra  District,  366, 
367.  See  under  Railways  and  Roads 
in  each  District. 

Rohtak,  District  in  Delhi  Division,  i. 
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247-264;  in  the  high  plain  between 
the  Jumna  and  Sutlej,  247  ; in  general 
salubrious,  248  ; history  before  and 
during  Mutiny,  248-250;  castes  and 
occupations,  251,  252;  famines,  255, 
256  ; its  hhaiydchard  villages,  257. 

Rohtak  tahsil,  i.  259. 

Rohtak  town,  its  traditions  and  history, 

i.  263 ; important  trade  centre  on  the 
railway,  with  four  cotton  factories,  263. 

Rohtang,  pass  of  13,326  feet  in  Kangra 
District  between  the  Kulu  valley  and 
Lahul,  i.  392. 

Rohtas,  magnificent,  partly  ruinous,  for- 
tress in  Jhelum  District,  ii.  158. 

Rojhan,  village  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan 
District,  and  capital  of  Mazari  Balochs, 

ii.  271  ; its  courthouse,  mosque,  and 
tomb  erected  by  late  chief,  271. 

Ruins  and  Remains,  at  Agroha,  i.  242  ; 
near  Hissar,  245  ; of  Old  Sirsa,  246  ; 
at  Maham,  263  ; at  Hodal,  278  ; of 
Old  Rewari,  279;  at  Sohna,  279;  ^at 
Delhi,_  292,  293;  of  Sugh,  3a7,_338  ; 
at  Chaii,  384;  of  palace  at  Sujanpur 
Tlra,  392  ; at  Bajwara,  406  ; at  Dasuya, 
406  ; of  palaces  at  Jaijon,  407  ; at 
hlalot,  407  ; of  Sunet,  437  ; of  Harappa, 
ii.  15  ; at  Sangla,  106;  at  Mong,  125  ; 
Jalalpur,  153  ; Katas  and  Murti,  154; 
Malot,  155  ; Nandana,  157  ; Rohtas, 
158;  Shivganga,  158;  at  ManikiMa, 
170,  171;  at  Shahdheri,  173,  174; 
^iari,  205;  at  Shorkot,  218;  unidenti- 
fied at  Atari,  239  ; at  Talamba,  244. 

Ruins  and  Remains,  in  Native  States  ; at 
Pinjaur,  ii.  286,  308;  at  Sirhind,  310; 
Banilr,  303  ; Ghuram,  305  ; Safidon, 
325;  Pattan  Munara,  353,  Sarwahi, 
_354,  Sui  Vehar,  354,  Uch,  354,  355. 

Rupar,  subdivision  ot  AmbMa  District,  i. 

331. 

Rupar  tahsil,  i.  331,  332. 

Rupar,  ancient  town,  headworks  of  Sir- 
hind  canal,  i.  336,  337,  its  trade  between 
the  plains  and  the  hills,  336  ; meeting- 
place  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  and 
Ranjit  Singh  (1831),  336. 

S. 

Sabathu,  hill  cantonment  in  Simla  Dis- 

__trict,  i.  346,  347. 

Sadhaura,  town  in  Ambala  District,  i. 
337  ; its  mosque,  shrine,  and  religious 
fair,  337  ; its  factories,  337. 

Sadullapur,  village  in  Gujrat  District,  ii. 
125,  scene  of  battle  in  second  vSikh 
War,  113-  . 

Safidon,  town  in  Jind  State,  ii.  325,  its 
legendary  origin,  325;  the  Nagchhetra 
tank,  325  ; its  former  splendour,  325. 

Sahib  Singh,  Maharaja  of  Patiala  (d. 
1813),  his  relations  with  his  sister,  his 


wife,  George  Thomas,  the  Marathas, 
and  Ranjit  Singh,  ii.  281-283  ; secured 
the  protection  of  his  cis-Sutlej  territory 
by  the  British,  283. 

Sahibgarh  (or  Pail),  tahsil  of  Patiala 
State,  ii.  301. 

Sahiwal,  town  in  Shahpur  District,  bene- 
fited by  Jhelum  canal,  ii.  139. 

Saiyid  dynasty,  the,  of  Delhi,  founded 
(1414)  by  Kizr  Khan,  its  nominal 
allegiance  to  Mongols,  i.  26,  294. 

Saiyids,  the  descendants  of  Ali,  the  Pro- 
phet’s son-in-law,  their  number  and 
position,  i.  49,  50,  their  green  dress, 
54.  See  under  Castes  and  Occupations 
in  each  District. 

Sakala  or  Sagal,  of  poetry  and  legend, 
and  capital  of  White  Huns,  possibly 
Sialkot,  ii.  88,  or  Sangla,  106,  or 
Shahkot,  106,  or  Chiniot,  207,  217. 

Sakas,  the,  their  short-lived  (Scythian) 
power,  with  Taxila  as  capital,  i.  19, 
20,  ii.  174. 

Sakesar  {Sukesar),  hill  sanitarium 
(5,010  feet)  on  highest  peak  of  Salt 
Range,  in  Shahpur  District,  ii.  140; 
favourable  (as  Himalayan  sanitaria  are 
not)  to  cases  of  phthisis  and  dysentery, 
140  ; scarcity  of  good  water,  140. 

Sakhi  Sarwar,  the  kindly  earth-god,  his 
popular  cult  and  legend,  i.  51. 

Sakhi  Sarwar,  famous  Muhammadan  shrine 
{c.  1300)  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  District, 
ii.  271  ; buildings  a mixture  of  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan  architecture,  and 
frequented  by  all  religions,  271,  272. 

Sdl  tree,  survives  in  a strath  (dun)  of 
Kangra  Valley,  not  found  elsewhere 
west  of  the  Jumna,  i.  10,  73. 

Salt  (and  gypsum),  immense  and  valuable 
beds  of  in  Salt  Range,  i.  76 ; quarried 
and  manufactured,  76  ; average  output, 
76  ; price  and  output  at  Warcha  mine, 
ii.  141  ; Mayo  mine,  155-157;  quar- 
ries and  output  at  Kalabagh,  202, 
203. 

Salt,  revenue  from,  i.  115-118;  history 
of  salt  duty  and  of  the  preventive  and 
customs  lines,  115-117;  final  duty  of 
Rs.  2 a maund  on  Kohat  salt,  and 
its  prohibition  from  cis-Indus  territory, 

117  ; a table  of  salt  trade  and  revenue, 

118  ; price  and  consumption  per  head, 
118,  155  ; from  Mayo  mine,  ii.  156, 
157  ; value  of  imports,  i.  156. 

Salt  Range  of  hills,  i.  181-183,  its  spurs, 
valleys,  rivers,  and  lakes,  181,  182,  its 
enormous  deposits  and  quarries  of  salt, 
182;  a table  of  its  geological  forma- 
tions, 183;  the  sanitarium  of  Sakesar 
Hill,  181,  ii.  140;  bibliography,  i. 
183  ; its  climate,  ii.  143,  tribes,  143, 
144;  refuge  of  the  Pandavas,  143,  144. 
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Saltpetre,  its  wide  occurrence,  manufac- 
ture, and  refinement,  i.  75,  76;  output 
and  export  to  Europe,  76. 

Samana,  a well-built  town  of  some  anti- 
quity and  early  trade  in  Patiala  State, 
_ii.  308,  309. 

Sampla,  tahsU  of  Rohtak  District,  i.  259. 
Samrala,  tahsU  of  Ludhiana  District,  i. 

434*  _ .... 

Samundri,  tahsil  of  Lyallpur  District,  11. 

220. 

Sanaur,  town  in  Patiala  State,  ii.  309. 
Sanawan,  tahsil  of  Muzaffargarh  District, 
ii.  253. 

Sangarh,  tahsil  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan 
District,  ii.  266,  267. 

Sanghi,  village  in  Rohtak  District,  i.  264. 
Sangla,  a rapidly  developing  village  in 
Gujranwala  District,  ii.  105,  106,  its 
disputed  identification  with  Sangala  of 
Alexander,  106  ; ruins  on  the  neigh- 
bouring rock  of  Sanglawala  Tibba,  106. 
Sangri,  one  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  ii. 

375: 

Sangrur,  modern  capital  (since  1827)  of 
Jind  State,  ii.  325  ; on  the  railway, 
325  ; public  offices  and  buildings,  325. 
Sanitaria  and  hill  stations:  Kasauli,  i. 
335>  336;  Simla,  3477350.  Dagshai, 
346,  Jutogh,  346,  Sabathu,  346,  347, 
Solon,  350,  all  in  Simla  District ; 
Bharwain,  406;  Dalhousie,  ii.  70,  71  ; 
Sakesar,  140  ; Tilla,  159  ; Murree,  171  ; 
Fort  Munro,  269,  270;  Chail,  of  Patiala, 

Sanitation,  Provincial  and  Municipal : 
water-works,!.  128,  129;  of  jails,  133; 
of  villages,  147  ; good  of  Delhi,  298  ; 
water  and  drainage  of  Simla  town, 
349 ; of  Lahore,  ii.  38,  39,  bad  of 
Lahore  cantonment,  40  ; drainage  and 
sewage  works,  i.  128,  129. 

Sanitary  Engineer,  i.  127. 

Sankhatra,  village  in  Sialkot  District,  ii. 
87 1 tomb  of  its  eponymous  Jaklr,  87  ; 
its  fine  houses,  87;  scene  (1901)  of 
plague  riot,  87. 

Sansar  Chand  (died  1824),  Rajput  prince 
of  Kangra,  his  struggles  with  Gurkhas 
and  Sikhs,  i.  357,  358,  379,  380,  389  ; 
present  power  and  possessions  of  his 
line  in  Kangra  District,  382. 

Sappers  and  Miners,  stations  of,  i.  129; 
Imperial  Service,  of  Sirmur,  ii,  362, 
of  Maler  Kotla,  400,  of  h'aridkot,  402. 
Saraj,  tahsil  of  Kangra  District,  i.  380, 
381. 

Saraswatl  river,  disappears  and  reappears 
in  the  sands,  i.  185,  186,  finally  joins 
the  Ghaggar,  185. 

Sargodha,  tahsil  of  Shahpur  District,  ii. 

137* 

Sargodha  town,  capital  of  Jhelum  Colony, 


ii.  T40,  rapid  growth  and  good  railway 
connexions,  140. 

Sarup  Singh,  Raja  of  jTnd,  his  loyalty 
during  Sikh  Wars  and  the  Mutiny  and 
its  reward,  ii.  313,  314. 

Sarwahi,  ancient  site,  sacred  to  Muham- 
madans, in  Bahawalpur  State,  ii.  354. 

Sawan  Mai,  Diwan,  ruler  (1821-44)  of 
Multan,  ii.  228,  229,  234,  247,  251  ; 
his  son  Mulraj  condemned  (1849) 
death  for  murder  of  two  British  officers, 
229,  241  ; his  cenotaph  at  Multan,  242. 

Scenery,  of  snow  peaks,  mountains,  and 
hills,  but  characteristically  of  plains, 
before  and  after  harvest,  i,  4 ; of  Hima- 
layas, 169;  of  Salt  Range,  182,  ii.  109; 
of  Simla  District  and  town,  i.  339,  348; 
of  Kangra  valley,  353;  of  Spiti,  374;  of 
Kulu  and  the  Beas,  379;  of  DharmsMa, 
386;  of  Dalhousie,  ii.  71  ; of  Rawal- 
pindi, 159;  of  Murree,  171;  ofBashahr, 
368,  369. 

Scholarships, Victoria  (Jubilee), i.  138,143. 

Schools,  percentage  and  actual  attendance 
at,  i.  143,  165;  indigenous,  133,  13S, 
139;  half-time,  139  ; low-caste,  139,  ii. 
1 1 9,  236;  private,  especially  for  women, 

i.  140,  143;  public  schools  preferred, 
143;  fees,  139,  143.  Education. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  his  march 
into  India,  i.  19  ; his  concessions  to 
Chandragupta,  19. 

Self-government,  of  primitive  (still  sur- 
viving) village  community,  i.  122,  123; 
the  village  banker  alone  above  its 
moral  and  social  authority,  123;  a 
tribal  organization,  out  of  date  in  an 
industrial  community,  123. 

‘Semianoes,’  calicoes  (1621)  from  Samana, 

ii.  309  (w.). 

Sen,  generic  name  of  Rajas  of  Mandl 
State,  ii.  392,  393. 

Settlements,  financial  between  Local  or 
Provincial  and  Supreme  or  Imperial 
Governments,  i.  106—109;  a table  of 
principal  sources  of  Provincial  Revenue, 
1890-1904,  with  the  amounts  credited 
from  each  to  Imperial  and  to  Provincial 
Revenues,  i.  1 59. 

Settlement  or  assessment  of  land  revenue, 
i.  111-115;  the  maximum  of  half ‘net’ 
assets,  1 1 2 ; its  prevalent  term  of  twenty 
years,  113;  a comparison  of  present 
total  assessment  and  cesses  with  that 
of  Akbar,  113;  its  general  leniency, 
1 15;  classification  of  land  for,  115. 
See  under  Land  Revenue  in  each  Dis- 
trict. 

Sex,  statistics  of:  at  birth,  iii  boys  to 
100  girls,  i.  44  ; of  total  population, 
54  per  cent,  males,  44  ; recent  inexplic- 
able increase  of  females,  44 ; among 
Sikhs,  Hindus,  and  Muhammadans,  45; 
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table  of  statistics  of  sex  in  each  Dis- 
trict, 152,  153. 

Shah  Jahan,  lifth  Mughal  emperor,  son 
of  Jahangir,  i.  27,  28  ; transferred  the 
capital  from  Lahore  to  Delhi  (Shah- 
jahanabad),  28,  294  ; his  reign  of 
internal  peace  and  freedom  from  foreign 
invasion,  28  ; his  wars  abroad,  28;  his 
deposition  by  his  sons,  28  ; his  mosque 
Jama  Masjid,and  palace  at  Delhi,  296, 
297  ; his  buildings  at  Lahore,  ii.  34 ; 
his  famous  engineer,  Ali  Mardan  Khan, 

i.  2_03_,  207,  ii.  34. 

Shahabad,  town  in  Karnal  District,  i. 
, 318. 

Shahdheri  (or  Dheri  Shdhan,  ‘ the  kings’ 
mound’),  village  in  Rawalpindi  Dis- 
trict, ii.  173,  174;  once  a place  of  great 
sanctity,  174;  its  extensive  and  well- 
preserved  ruins,  mostly  of  fortresses, 
173,  one  (probably)  of  the  great  ‘ head- 
offering’ stupa  of  Buddha,  1 74  identi- 
fied with  Taxila,  the  capital  of  a great 
kingdom  in  the  time  of  and  after 
Alexander,  161,  174. 

Shahpur,  District  in  Rawalpindi  Division, 

ii.  1 24-141  ; divided  by  the  Jhelum 
and  comprising  part  of  Chaj^Doab  and 
of  Salt  Range,  124  ; comparatively 
healthy  but  deteriorated  by  Jhelum 
Canal,  127  ; history  of  District  as  part 
of  Salt  Range,  127,  129;  increase  of 
area  of  cultivation  due  to  new  Jhelum 
Canal,  131  ; Jhelum  Colony  and  horse- 
breeding,  131,  132,  137;  railways  made 
and  sanctioned,  133;  bibliography,  136. 

Shahpur  tahsil,  ii.  136. 

Shahpur  town,  head-quarters  of  District, 
ii.  140,  141. 

Shahpur  Inundation  Canals,  fed  by  the 
Jhelum,  i.  212,  213. 

-shah)',  an  Arabic  place-ending  = ‘ city,’ 

Shakargarh,  tahsil  of  Gurdaspur  District, 
ii.  69. 

Sharakpur,  the  only  unirrigated  tahsil  of 
Lahore  District,  ii.  28. 

Sharakpur  town,  ii.  41,  42. 

Shawls  (Kashmir)  of  pashm ^ the  fine 
hair  of  Tibetan  goat,  industry  of,  i. 
79  ; an  industry  imported  by  Kash- 
miris flying  from  famine  of  1833,  391, 
430,  436,  ii.  53.  123,  &c.  ; its  decay 
after  k ranco-German  War,  i.  79. 

Sheep  and  goats,  i.  65  ; wool  from,  79, 
See  under  Cattle,  Horses,  and  Sheep 
in  each  District. 

Shekhupura  estate,  in  Gujranwala  and 
neighbouring  District,  ii.  loi. 

Shekhupura  village,  an  ancient  town  with 
a ruined  fort,  dry  tank,  and  palace 
of  a queen  of  Ranjit  Singh,  ii.  106, 
107  ; a resort  of  sportsmen,  107. 


Sher  Singh,  reputed  son  of  Ranjit  Singh, 

i.  408,  his  Anarkali  at  Balala,  ii.  70. 

Sher  Singh,  commander-in-chief  during 

second  Sikh  War,  i.  33. 

Shipki  Pass  (15,000  feet),  from  Kanawar 
valley  to  Tibet,  ii.  374. 

Shivganga,  valley  in  Jhelum  District, 
with  Buddhist  sculpture  now  in  Lahore 
Museum,  ii.  158. 

Shlsham  (^Dalbergia  Sissod),  a tree  of 
dry  or  plain  forests,  much  used  for 
inlaid  work  and  furniture,  i.  73,  82  ; 
irrigated  forest  of,  in  Lahore,  ii.  23. 

Shorkot,  tahsil  of  Jhang  District,  ii.  216. 

Shorkot  town,  head-quarters  of  District, 

ii.  218  ; huge  ruins  of  old  town,  identi- 
fied with  one  taken  by  Alexander,  218, 

Shrines,  Muhammadan,  of  Nizam-ud-din 
at  Delhi,  i.  298  ; of  Shah  Kumais  at 
Sadhaura,  337  ; of  Shaikh-ul-Islam, 
Baba  Farid,  at  Pakpattan,  ii.  17;  at 
Sankhatra,  87  ; of  Mian  Barkhurdar  at 
Pasrur,  87  ; of  All-ul-hakk  at  SiMkot, 
88;  at  Khangah  Dogran,  104;  of 
Shah  Daula  (and  home),  in  Gujrat, 
123  ; of  Baba  Wall  at  Hassan  Abdal, 
184,  185;  of  Shah  Burhan  at  Chiniot, 
217;  of  All  Sarwar  at  Kahror,  240; 
of  two  saints  at  Multan,  241,  242;  of 
Din  Panah,  254 ; of  Sakhi  Sarwar, 
271,  272;  countless  of  Uch,  355. 

Shujabad,  walled  town  in  Multan  Dis- 
trict, ii.  243  ; the  Jahaz  Mahal,  243. 

Shujabad  tahsil,  ii.  238. 

Sialkot,  submontane  District  in  the  Lahore 
Division,  ii.  75-90;  generally  healthy 
with  very  malarious  tracts,  76 ; law- 
abiding  in  spite  of  large  number  of 
criminal  tribes,  82  ; the  ‘ Kot’  reforma- 
tory for  criminal  tribes,  and  dispen- 
saries, 83,  84  ; bibliography,  84. 

Sialkot  tahsil,  ii.  84. 

Sialkot  town,  head-quarters  of  District 
and  a large  cantonment,  ii.  87-89  ; the 
legend  of  its  foundation,  88  ; its  shrine 
of  first  Guru,  and  annual  fair,  88 ; 
other  sacred  buildings,  88  ; its  ancient 
foit,  88;  a flourishing  market  and 
trade  centre,  89  ; manufacture  of  bats 
and  sticks  for  games,  surgical  instru- 
ments, and  cottons,  89. 

Sials,  Muhammadan  Rajputs,  rulers  of 
Jhang,  their  history  from  1243  to  over- 
throw by  Ranjit  Singh  and  modern 
times,  ii.  207,  208. 

Sidhnai  Canal,  taking  off  from  the  Ravi, 
i.  216,  217,  ii.  232. 

Sikandra  Dhar,  range  of  hills,  running  for 
50  miles  in  Mandl  State,  pierced  by 
the  Beas,  ii.  398. 

Sikh  War,  the  first  (1845-6),  i.  32;  its 
immediate  cause  the  passage  of  the 
Sutlej  by  the  Sikhs,  32 ; battles  of 
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Mudki,  Ferozeshah,  Aliwal,  and  So- 
braon,  32  ; Fritisb  occupy  Lahore  and 
dictate  hard  terms  of  peace,  32;  pro- 
posed transfer  of  Kashmir,  32;  unsatis- 
factory attitude  and  final  deprivation  of 
Cis-Sutlej  protected  chieftains  during 
war,  222,  322. 

Sikh  War,  the  second  (1848),  i.  33; 
causes  of,  discontent,  revolt,  and 
murder  of  two  British  officers  at 
Multan,  33 ; British  campaign  under 
Lord  Gough,  33,  the  bloody  and 
indecisive  brattle  (January  13,  1849)  at 
Chilianwala,  33 ; failure  of  first  en- 
counter at  Ramnagar,  ii.  113;  British 
reinforced  by  General  Whish,  Sikhs  by 
Afghans,  i.  33,  decisive  British  victory 
at  Gujrat  (February  22,  1849),  33  ; 
annexation  (March  29)  of  Punjab  pro- 
claimed at  Lahore,  33  ; deprivation  of 
disloyal  chiefs,  221,  222;  resignation  on 
a pension  of  Maharaja  Dalip  Singh,  34. 

Sikhism,  as  a religion  founded  by  Baba 
Nanak,  a disciple  of  Kabir,  i.  28, 
29 ; originally  a system  of  mono- 
theism, asceticism,  and  theocracy,  29  ; 
Muhammadan  jealousy  and  finally 
persecution  excited  by  its  growth  in 
spiritual  and  material  power,  29,  ii.  310 ; 
its  conversion  into  an  aggressive  fanati- 
cism, i.  29  ; its  final  transformation  into 
a military  confederacy,  31 ; the  suc- 
cession of  its  Gurus,  29,  30,  ii.  43, 
44 ; the  number  of  its  adherents,  i. 
53;  its  architecture,  52. 

Sikhs,  history  of : before  wars  with 
British,  i.  28-34,  3^?  37^  43-45» 

59,  60,  1 12  ef,  passim  \ the  absorption 
by  conquest  or  otherwise  of  their 
twelve  confederacies  {i7nsls')  by  Ranjit 
Singh,  i.  31,  333,  ii.  44,  60,  128  et 
passim  ; since  Sikh  wars  and  annexa- 
tion, the  loyalty  of  their  chiefs  during 
the  Mutiny,  i.  34-36,  ii.  284  et  passim 
binder  Native  States.  For  local  refer- 
ences see  tmdei'  Ranjit  Singh. 

Sikhs,  the  : as  rulers  and  administrators, 
oppressive  and  exacting,  i.  329  et  pas- 
sim ; Gujranwala  an  exception  to  the 
general  disaster  of  their  rule,  ii.  92  ; 
early  British  land  settlements  based 
upon  theirs,  excessive  and  reduced,  i. 
329,  412,  432  et  passbn\  enterprising 
colonists,  48 ; excellent  soldiers,  48, 
224,  225;  ‘half  agriculturists,  half 
soldiers,  and  wholly  Banias,’  63,  87  ; 
the  superiority  as  soldiers  and  culti- 
vators of  the  Sikh  to  the  Hindu  and 
Muhammadan  Jats,  ii.  20 ; the  free- 
dom and  culture  of  their  women,  i. 
45,  140  ; their  marriage  customs,  45, 
46 ; their  architecture,  52 ; cremate 
their  dead,  55  ; their  great  inferiority  in 


artistic  taste  to  the  Mughals,  see  tmdei' 
Lahore  city,  ii.  33-36  ; their  physical 
characteristics,  i.  49,  50 ; their  blue 
dress,  54 ; their  hair-combs,  84 ; 
prevalence  of  spirit  and  bhang  drink- 
ing among,  120,  121.  See  under 

People  in  each  District. 

Silk,  imported  from  China,  spun  and 
woven  in  most  parts,  i.  79  ; silk  em- 
broideries, 80 ; great  industry  and 
export  trade  of  at  Amritsar,  ii.  54, 
at  Multan,  233. 

Simla,  District  of  the  Delhi  Division, 
consisting  of  nine  small  tracts  with 
an  area  of  loi  square  miles,  i.  338- 
350 ; its  position  on  the  southern  out- 
liers of  the  Western  Himalayas,  and 
scenery,  338,  339  ; geology,  fauna,  and 
flora,  339,  340  ; climate,  temperature, 
and  rainfall,  340;  history,  340,  341; 
people,  341,  342 ; its  narrow-gauge 
railway,  roads,  and  bridle-paths,  343 ; 
education  and  medical,  345. 

Simla  town,  summer  capital  of  Govern- 
ment of  India,  i.  347-350;  its  eleva- 
tion of  7,084  feet,  347  ; distance  from 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Karachi,  347  ; 
population  of  35,250,  347  ; its  growth 
as  a sanitarium  since  1819,  347; 
lar  resort  to  since  1864,  348;  head- 
quarters of  Commander-in-Chief,  348, 
and  of  other  officials,  349  ; its  muni- 
cipal finance,  349 ; public  buildings, 
amenities,  and  institutions,  345,  349, 
350  ; water  and  drainage,  349. 

Simla-e?^;;z-Bharauli,  isolated  hill  tracts 
in  Simla  District,  i.  345,  346. 

Simla  Hill  States,  28  Native  States  sur- 
rounding the  sanitarium  of  Simla, 
under  the  control  of  their  Superin- 
tendent, ii.  367-380 ; their  mountain 
system  and  the  watershed  of  Sutlej  and 
Jumna,  367,  368;  rivers,  369,  370  ; 
the  full  powers  of  their  chiefs,  save  in 
capital  cases,  370. 

Simlensis,  Flora,  of  Sir  Henry  Collett, 
i.  9. 

Sind-Sagar  Doab,  i.  225. 

Sirhind  (or  Fatehgarh),  tahsil  of  Patiala 
State,  ii.  301. 

Sirhind  {Sahrhid'),  town  on  the  railway  in 
Patiala  State,  ii.  309 ; an  important 
town  of  the  Mughal  empire,  310,  miles 
of  ruins,  310  ; its  tombs  and  sacred 
graveyard,  286,  310;  held  accursed  by 
the  Sikhs,  310. 

Sirhind  Canal,  taking  off  from  the  Sutlej, 

i.  205-207  ; its  cost  and  return,  206, 
207 ; share  of  the  Phulkian  States  in, 

ii.  290 ; a cause  of  malaria  in  Nabha 
State,  335. 

Sirmur  (or  Nahan),  Hill  State,  under 
political  control  of  the  Delhi  Commis- 
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sioner,  ii.  355-364  ; its  healthy  hills 
and  malarious  Dun,  356  ; well  watered 
by  the  (dri,  an  affluent  of  the  Jumna, 
356;  the  abundance  of  larger  game, 
356;  legend  and  history,  356-358  ; the 
colonization  of  the  Dun  by  the  late 
Raja,  359  ; valuable  forests  protected 
and  ‘reserved,’  360;  the  iron  foundry 
at  Nahan,  361  ; personal  administra- 
tion by  the  Raja,  361  ; the  aj:)peal  to 
the  Council,  and  reference  in  capital 
cases  for  confirmation  to  Commissioner 
of  Delhi,  361  ; Imperial  Service  Sap- 
pers and  Miners,  362 ; District  and 
municipal  self-government,  362. 

Sirsa,  tahsil  of  Hissar  District,  i.  241, 
242. 

Sirsa  town,  of  great  antiquity  and  former 
importance,  i.  245,  246;  on  the  raihvay 
and  a centre  of  trade,  246. 

Sitpur,  dilapidated  and  antique  town  in 
Muzaffargarh  District,  ii.  256  ; • once 
the  capital  of  Nahar  dynasty,  256;  the 
tomb  of  Tahar  Khan  Nahar,  256 ; 
once  on  the  west,  now  on  fhe  east 
bank  of  the  Indus,  256. 

Siwalik  geological  series,  its  rich  verte- 
brate fossils,  i.  172,  173. 

Siwalik  Hills,  i.  8,  168 ; their  extent, 
description,  fauna,  and  flora,  rivers, 
bibliography,  180,  18 1 ; separated  by 
the  Dun  valley  from  the  Himalayas, 
183,  separating  the  Ganges  and  Jumna, 
180,  and  pierced  by  the  Jumna,  184. 

Skinner  estates,  in  Hissar  and  other  13is- 
tricts,  i.  242  ; held  by  the  descendants 
of  Colonel  James  Skinner,  C.B.  (1778- 
1841);  his  history,  242;  church  at 
Delhi,  297. 

Slate,  places  of  occurrence,  i.  78. 

Slave  kings,  the  (1206-90),  i.  22,  23; 
Kutb-ud-din  and  Altamsh  at  Delhi, 
292,  293  ; queen  Razia,  23,  293. 

Small  Cause  Courts,  stations  of,  i.  103. 

Small-pox,  endemic  but  controlled  by 
vaccination,  i.  43,  147,  166  ; its  death- 
rate,  42  ; its  goddess  Sitla,  against 
whom  vaccination  is  a sin,  51,  146; 
imported  from  Kashmir,  ii.  in. 

Snakes,  poisonous,  i.  13. 

Sobraon,  village  in  Lahore  District,  ii. 
42  ; the  last  and  decisive  battle-field 
(February,  1846)  of  first  Sikh  War,  42. 

Sodhra,  town  in  Gujranwala  District,  ii. 
107. 

Sohan,  river,  affluent  of  Indus,  and  fertile 
valley,  ii.  159,  186. 

Sohna,  ancient  town  in  Gurgaon  District, 
i.  279 ; its  ruins,  mosque,  and  hot 
springs,  279. 

Soil,  of  the  alluvial  plain,  i.  57 ; its 
quality  not  the  primary  factor  (but 
irrigation),  57.  See  tinder  General 


Agricultural  Conditions  in  each  Dis- 
trict. 

Sola  vSinghi  (or  Chintpurni),  mountain 
range  in  Hoshiarpur  District,  i.  408, 

, 409- 

Solon,  hill  cantonment  in  Simla  District, 

, 350- 

Sonepat,  tahsil  of  Delhi  District,  i.  290. 

Sonej)at  town,  its  traditional  antiquity,  i. 
301. 

Spirits  : home,  licit  and  illicit  manufac- 
ture of,  and  excise  upon,  i.  84,  120; 
foreign  or  imported,  increasing  con- 
sumption of,  I 20,  excise  from,  1 21. 

Spirits  in  Native  States,  regulation  of, 
see  under  Excise  in  each  State. 

Spiti,  Himalayan  waziri  or  canton  of 
Kangra  District,  i.  374-378  ; the  most 
inaccessible  part  of  British  India,  378 ; 
the  cultivated  area  only  2 square  miles, 
378  ; its  rivers,  lofty  mountains,  and 
four  valleys,  374  ; early  political  rela- 
tions with  Tibet  and  Ladakh,  375  ; 
ravaged  (1841)  by  Sikhs,  375  ; since 
1846  a British  possession,  under  its 
native  nono,  375  ; the  people  Tartars 
and  Buddhists,  376  ; a description  of 
their  monasteries,  of  monastic  life  and 
relations  with  Lhasa,  376-378 ; its 
passes  over  14,000  feet  high,  378. 

Sport,  see  under  Fauna  and  Fisheries  of 
Province,  Districts,  and  States. 

Srlgobindpur,  town  of  great  sanctity  in 
Gurdaspur  District,  ii.  74 ; founded  by 
Guru  Arjun,  74,  75. 

Statistics,  tables  of.  Provincial,  i.  151- 
166. 

Statistics,  in  each  District : a table  of 
population,  &c.,  under  head  of  People  ; 
a table  of  area  cultivated,  irrigated, 
and  of  cultivable  waste,  under  Chief 
Agricultural  Statistics. 

Stamps,  net  revenue  from,  i.  122,  their 
sale  under  Superintendent,  122. 

Stein,  Dr.  M.  A.,  holds  that  Gujrat  Dis- 
trict is  part  of  kingdom  of  Gurjjara, 
ii.  112  ; identifies  Chach  with  Chukhsa 
of  Taxila  inscription,  184. 

Succession  or  inheritance  : per  capita  and 
per  stirpes,  i.  47  ; in  polyandrous  fami- 
lies, 46. 

Sufiism,  an  important  factor  in  Muham- 
madanism, i.  50,  its  many  shrines  and 
saints,  50. 

Sugar,  large  imports  of,  i.  156. 

Sugar-cane,  crops  of,  cover  520  square 
miles,  its  regions,  i.  61,  154;  preva- 
lence of  illegal  distillation  from,  120. 
See  under  Principal  Crops  in  Districts. 

Sugh  {Srughna),  small  village  in 
Ambala  District,  i.  337,  338  ; men- 
tioned by  Hiuen  Tsiang  as  the  capital 
of  a kingdom  and  seat  of  learning,  337 ; 
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its  remarkable  position  and  ruins  de- 
scribed by  Gen.  Cunningham,  337,  338. 

Sui  Vehar,  site  of  ruined  Buddhist  tower 
in  Bahawalpur  State,  ii.  354. 

Sujanpur,  market  and  manufacturing 
town  in  Gurdaspur  District,  ii.  75. 

Sujanpur  Tira,  village  in  Kangra  District, 
with  ruins  of  ancient  palace  of  Katoch 
Rajas,  i.  392. 

Suket,  Native  State  under  political  con- 
trol of  the  Jullundur  Commissioner,  ii. 
400,  401. 

Sultanpur,  village  in  Kangra  District, 
important  depot  for  trade  between 
Central  Asia  and  Punjab,  i.  392. 

Sultanpur,  tahsil  of  Kapurthala  State,  ii. 

390* 

Sultanpur  town,  with  sami  and  bridges 
of  Jahangir  and  Aurangzeb,  ii.  391. 

Sunam,  tahsil  of  Patiala  State,  ii.  299. 

Sunam  town,  on  the  railway,  ii.  310  ; im- 
portant in  history,  311  ; once  famous 
for  cotton  goods,  31 1;  remains  of  its 
ancient  mosque,  286. 

Sunet,  ruins  in  Ludhiana  District  of 
important  town,  i.  437 ; Cunningham’s 
inference  from  coins  of  the  dates  of  its 
prosperity  and  destruction,  437. 

Surgeon  (and  Assistant),  Civil,  of  each 
District,  i.  145. 

Surveys  (i)  for  records-of-rights,  cadas- 
tral map,  and  settlement  by  patwdris, 
supervised  by  higher  officials,  i.  147, 
148  ; (2)  by  Survey  of  India,  based  on 
triangulation,  progress  of,  in  Province, 
148,  149* 

Surveys  in  larger  Native  States,  i.  149. 
See  under  Survey  in  several  States. 

Sutlej  (of  Ptolemy,  Arrian,  and  Vedas), 
one  of  the  ‘five  rivers,’  i.  187,  188; 
rises  in  Tibet,  breaks  through  Hima- 
layas and  Siwaliks,  187,  joined  by  the 
Beas  and  flows  into  Indus  at  Mithan- 
kot,  187 ; its  changes  of  course  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  188,  424, 
4385  439 ; its  tributaries,  scenery, 

bridges,  and  canals,  187,  188;  in 
Simla  Hills,  ii.  369. 

Sutlej  Inundation  Canals,  Lower,  Im- 
perial system  of,  i.  215,  216. 

Sutlej  (inundation)  Canals,  Upper,  Im- 
perial system  of  four  canals,  i.  213, 
2 14. 

T. 

Tahsilddrs,  their  position  and  powers,  i. 

98,  99,  105,  147;  their  subordinates, 

99. 

Takkas,  dynasty  of,  i.  17.  See  Taxila. 

Talagang,  tahsil  of  Attock  District,  ii. 
182. 

Talagang  town,  ii.  186,  187. 

Talamba,  town  in  Multan  District,  ii. 


244 ; the  ruins  of  an  old  fortress, 
variously  identified,  244. 

Tanda-Urmar,  two  towns  forming  a 
single  municipality  in  Hoshiarpur 
District,  i.  409 ; an  entrepdt  for 
country  trade,  409. 

Tanks,  sacred,  at  Tosham,  i.  247;  at 
Kaithal,  315;  at  Muktsar,  455;  Am- 
ritsar, ii.  54  ; of  miraculous  healing 
at  Tarn  Taran,  56  ; at  Pasrur,  87  ; of 
Panja  Sahib  at  Hassan  Abdal,  184; 
Kalait,  305,  Pail,  307,  Pinjaur,  308, 
Dadri,  324,  Safidon,  325. 

Tarn  Taran,  tahsil  of  Amritsar  District, 
ii.  52. 

Tarn  Taran  town,  its  religious  impor- 
tance due  to  its  temple,  healing  tank, 
and  fair,  ii.  56 ; a resort  of  lepers, 
56. 

Taxila  (Greek),  the  capital  of  the  great 
kingdom  of  the  Takkas  between  the 
Indus  and  Hydaspes,  identified  with 
Shahdheri,  ii.  16 1,  173,  174;  with 
Chach,  184  ; with  Hassan  Abdal,  184. 

Tea,  before  disastrous  earthquake  of  1905 
grown  over  15  square  miles,  its  out- 
put, i.  61 ; in  Kangra,  364. 

Teachers  at  schools,  the  supply  and 
training  of,  i.  138,  140,  141;  the  lack 
of  qualified  women  teachers,  140. 

Technical  education,  the  Railway  Tech- 
nical School  at  Lahore,  i.  141 ; indus- 
trial schools,  142. 

Temperature,  i.  13-17;  a table  of  tem- 
peratures, mean  and  diurnal,  registered 
at  different  places  in  different  months, 
1 5 1.  See  mtder  Climate  and  Tempera- 
ture in  each  District. 

Temples  (Hindu):  of  Sltla,  i.  277;  of 
Sita  in  the  Nardak,  i.  304 ; of  Anjni 
at  Kaithal,  315;  of  Saraswatl  and 
Swami  at  Pehowa,  318;  at  Baijnath, 
383 ; Bhagsu  Nath  near  Dharmsala, 
386 ; of  JawMa  Mukhi,  built  over 
combustible  gas,  387,  388 ; of  Devi 
Bajreshri  and  others  at  Kangra,  388, 
389 ; of  Parasu  Rama  at  Nirmand, 
390;  at  Nurpur,  391  ; of  Naina  Devi, 
409 ; of  Sakhi  Sarwar  at  Tanda- 
Urmar,  409  ; of  Baba  Lalu  Jas  Raj  at 
Dipalpur,  ii.  15;  built  by  Mul  Chand 
at  Lahore,  38  ; rock-temples  at  Muk- 
esar,  61  ; at  Sialkot,  88  ; of  the  Sun 
at  Multan,  240,  242  ; of  Pahladpuri  at 
Multan,  242  ; at  Patiala,  286  ; four  at 
Kalait,  286,  305  ; at  Pail,  307  ; many 
in  Jind  town,  324,  325  ; at  Rawain, 
371;  in  Mandi  town,  397;  at  Brah- 
maur,  408 ; at  Chamba  town,  409 ; at 
Chitradi,  409. 

Temples  and  shrines  (Sikh),  memorial  at 
Ferozepore,  i.  452  ; Golden  at  Amrit- 
sar, ii.  54;  Dera  Nmrak,  ii.  72;  Sial- 
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kot,  88;  Tarn  Taran,  56;  many  at 
Anandpur,  i.  405  ; the  Rohrl  Sahib  at 
Eminabad,  103;  of  Panja  Sahib  at 
Ilassan  Abdal,  184,  185. 

Tenants,  rent-paying,  of  land,  not  so 
large  a class  and  not  so  elaborately 
protected  as  in  United  Provinces  or 
Bengal,  i.  69.  70. 

Tenures  of  land,  see  Chief  Agricultural 
Statistics  in  each  District. 

Textbooks  (school),  English  and  ver- 
nacular, i.  138. 

Thai,  the  great  steppe  in  the  Sind-Sagar 
Doab,  a most  dry,  desolate  tract  with 
a ‘camel-hearted’  population,  i.  225, 
226;  its  central  core  of  good  land 
and  wells,  probably  once  the  channel 
of  the  Indus,  226;  hopes  from  pro- 
jected Indus  Canal,  226;  of  Muzaffar- 
g_arh,  ii.  245, 

Thanesar,  tahsil  of  Karnal  District,  i. 

313- 

Thanesar  town,  the  most  sacred  place  in 
the  holy  land  of  Kurukshetra,  i.  318, 
319;  the  history  of  its  ancieht  king- 
dom, 20,  319;  desolate  for  centuries 
after  sack  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  319  ; 
its  bathing  fairs,  319. 

Tharoch,  one  of  the  Simla  Hill  States,  ii. 
37D  372. 

Theog,  fief  of  Keonthal  State,  ii.  376. 

Thomas,  George,  British  adventurer  in 
eighteenth  century,  i.  223  ; his  capital, 
mint,  and  arsenal  at  Hansi,  223,  244  ; 
_ruled  Hariana  and  Ghaggar  valley, 
223;  his  large  designs,  223;  built 
Georgegarh,  261  ; repulsed  .Sikhs  from 
Ludhiana,  426  ; granted  Karnal  by  the 
Marathas,  316  ; Colonel  Skinner  em- 
ployed by  Marathas  against  him,  242  ; 
rescued  the  Phulkian  chiefs  from  the 
Marathas,  ii.  282  ; finally  (1802) 
crushed  by  a combination  of  Sikhs, 
Marathas,  and  Rajputs  under  French 
commander  Bourquin,  i.  223,  249, 

ii.  282  ; quotation  from  his  Me?noirs 
on  the  climate  of  Rohtak  District,  i. 
248;  other  references  to,  i.  220,  230, 
245,  249,  259,  262,  266,  ii.  307..  327* 

Tibet,  passes  and  trade  routes  to,  i.  88, 
179,  180;  course  of  Indus  in,  195; 
relations  of  Buddhist  monasteries 
with  Lhasa,  377,  378;  Shipki  pass, 
ii-  374- 

Tilla,  an  eastward  continuation  of  Salt 
Range  in  Jhelum  District,  ii.  159; 
sometimes  used  as  a hill  sanitarium, 
159;  its  famous  Jogi  monastery,  159. 

Timur,  invasion  and  massacres  of  (1398), 
i.  25;  sacked  Delhi,  294;  occupied 
Multan,  ii.  241 ; sacked  Talamba, 
244. 

Tirawari  (or  Azamabad),  walled  town 


in  Karnal  District,  i.  318;  the  scene 
of  the  victory  and  defeat  of  Muham- 
mad of  Ghor  and  Prithwl  Raj,  318. 

Toba  Tek  Singh,  tahsil  of  I^yallpur 
District,  ii.  220. 

Tobacco,  grown  generally,  over  80  square 
miles,  i.  6r,  154;  exports  of,  156.  See 
under  Principal  Crops  in  each  Dis- 
trict. 

• Tohana,  i,vd:>-tahsll  in  Ilissar  District,  i. 
241. 

Tohana  town,  now  small  and  unimpor- 
tant, i.  246. 

Tombs  and  mausoleums : of  All  Mir  Tijara 
at  Hansi,  i.  244;  of fahlr  at  Palwal,  278 ; 
of  Altamsh,  293;  of  Mughal  imperial 
family  at  Delhi,  297,  298  ; of  Hum- 
ayun  at  Delhi,  294  ; of  Muhammadan 
saints  at  Kaithal,  315  ; at  KarnM,  316, 
317;  at  Nakodar,  423;  tombs  and 
mausoleums,  Mughal  and  Sikh,  at 
Lahore,  ii.  33,  34,  36;  of  Mian  Mir, 
41  ; of  Shamsher  Khan  at  Batala,  70  ; 
of  Sankhatra,  87  ; at  Sialkot,  of  first 
Sikh  Guru,  88;  part  tomb  of  Ranjit 
Singh  and  mausoleum  to  his  father  at 
Gujranwala,  103;  at  Bhera,  138;  at 
Karor  Lai  Isa,  203 ; of  Pir  Kattal  at 
Jalalpur,  239  ; of  Nahar  at  Sitpur, 
256;  of  Din  Panah,  254. 

Tombs  and  mausoleums  in  Native  States  : 
at  Sirhind  of  Master  and  Disciple,  ii. 
286,  310;  of  Ibrahim  Shah  at  Narnaul, 
286;  of  Malik  Sulaiman  at  Banur, 
303 ; of  defeated  Rahim  Dad  Khan 
at  Jlnd  town,  325  ; of  Sadr-ud-din  in 
Maler,  400. 

Tons  river,  principal  feeder  of  Jumna, 
ii.  368. 

Tosham,  village  in  Hissar  District,  i. 
247;  old  inscription  at,  229;  at  the 
foot  of  a rocky  hill,  with  a tank,  the 
place  of  a fair  and  pilgrimages,  i.  247. 

Towns,  a table  of  number  and  popula- 
tion of  towns  in  each  District,  i.  152, 
153- 

Trade,  i.  86-88  ; exports,  mainly  of 
wheat  and  raw  cotton,  86 ; imports, 
mainly  of  cotton  piece-goods,  86  ; 
trading  centres  and  castes,  49,  86,  87  ; 
external  trade,  mainly  with  India  and 
Kashmir,  87,  88;  statistical  tables  of 
trade  by  rail  and  river  with  rest  of 
India,  Kashmir,  and  Ladakh,  156,  157. 
See  also  tinder  Trade  and  Commerce 
in  each  District. 

Trade  routes,  external  to  Kashmir  and 
Ladakh,  i.  88,  to  Tibet  and  Kabul,  88, 
by  railways,  88-91,  by  sea  and  river 
boat,  87,  92  ; between  Bannu  and 
Jacobabad,  ii.  268. 

Trading  castes,  the  Khattrls,  the  Banias, 
and  the  Aroras,  i.  49,  87.  See  under 
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Castes  and  Occupations  in  each  Dis- 
trict. 

Training  College,  the  Lahore  Central,  i. 

I ^Oy  I /j.  I • 

Transport,  vehicles  of,  bullock -waggons, 
ekkas,  ‘ tumtums,’  ‘ tongas,’  i.  92 ; camel 
(military)  transport,  ii.  347. 

Transport  units  (mule  and  camel),  loca- 
tions of,  i.  129,  130. 

Tribes : tribe,  not  caste,  the  basis  of  rural 
society,  i.  48 ; hill  tribes  (professing 
Buddhism)  in  Himalayas,  177,  178;  of 
Bhattiana,  219,  220;  of  the  Thai,  225; 
of  the  Salt  Range,  ii.  143,  144.  See 
Caste;  Criminal  Tribes;  ^VL^under 
Castes  and  Occupations  in  Districts 
and  States. 

Tughlak  dynasty  ( 1 320-1414),  i.  24,  25, 
293  ; its  great  king,  Muhammad  bin 
Tughlak,  the  most  striking  figure  in 
mediaeval  Indian  history,  24,  25,  293; 
his  cousin  and  enlightened  successor, 
Flroz  Shah  III,  25,  293;  at  Delhi, 
293 ; destroyed  by  Timur’s  invasion, 
294. 

U. 

Uch  (^7(:/z/^  = ‘ high  place’),  town  or 
group  of  three  villages  in  Bahawalpur 
State,  ii.  354  ; a place  of  great  his- 
torical and  archaeological  interest, 
355  ; doubtfully  identified  with  several 
names,  355,  356;  a centre  of  Muham- 
madan religion  and  learning,  356 ; 
bibliogra,phy,  355. 

Una,  tahsil  of  Hoshiarpur  District,  i. 
404,  405. 

Una  town,  the  seat  of  a clan  descended 
from  Nanak,  the  first  Sikh  Guru,  409. 

University  of  Punjab  at  Lahore  (1882),  i. 
I35>  136;  grants  degrees  in  Arts, 
Medicine,  Law,  and  Science,  136;  its 
five  faculties,  136;  its  reconstituted 
(1904)  Senate  of  75  fellows,  60  nomi- 
nated by  the  Chancellor,  and  15  co- 
opted, 136;  its  affiliated  colleges 
of  Arts  and  Medicine  and  its  Law 
School,  136,  137;  statistics  of  results 
of  examinations,  137. 

V. 

Vaccination  against  small-pox,  i.  147, 
166  ; has  not  yet  supplanted  inocula- 
tion, 146  ; compulsory  in  23  municipal 
towns,  147,  and  in  Jind  State,  ii.  322. 
See  under  Vaccination  in  each  Dis- 
trict. 

Vairowal,  town  in  Amritsar  District,  i. 

57-. 

Veterinary  department,  i.  62,  64. 

Villages,  number,  population,  and  char- 
acter of,  i.  40 ; watchmen,  41,  99,  132  ; 


village  communities  under  native  rule, 
109,  their  three  types,  122,  123;  sani- 
tation of,  147  ; a table  of  number  and 
population  of  villages  in  each  District, 
152,  153.  See  also  Self-government. 

Volunteer  corps  (4),  their  kind,  strength, 
and  stations,  i.  130. 

W. 

Wages,  of  labour,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
of  clerks  and  artisans,  i.  70  ; recent  rise 
of  compared  with  rise  in  prices,  71  ; of 
coal-miners,  77  ; of  mill  hands,  85  ; of 
schoolmasters,  134;  of  salt-miners,  ii. 
156  ; in  Patiala  State,  289. 

-wala,  a place-ending  = ‘ belonging  to,’ 
i-57* 

-wdra,  Hindu  place-ending  = ‘ town  ’ or 
‘ place,’  i.  57- 

Warcha,  salt-mine  in  Shahpur  District, 
ii.  141  ; too  far  (9  miles)  from  railway 
to  compete  with  Mayo  Mine,  141  ; 
price  and  output,  141. 

Waste,  cultivable,  a table  of  area  of,  of 
Province,  i.  154;  in  each  District,  see 
under  Chief  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Water-supply:  places  of  municipal,  i. 
125;  of  Delhi,  298;  of  Lahore,  ii. 
38  ; scanty  at  Sakesar  sanitarium,  140; 
of  Simla,  i.  349. 

Wazirabad,  tahsil  of  Gujranwala  District, 
ii.  100;  contains  the  head-works  of 
Chenab  Canal,  100. 

Wazirabad  town,  on  the  bank  of  Chenab, 
an  important  railway  junction,  ii.  107  ; 
its  considerable  trade  in  timber,  107; 
the  Alexandra  Railway  Bridge,  107, 
io8. 

Weather,  the,  in  different  parts  at  different 
times,  i.  14,  15.  See  under  Climate, 
Tem])erature,  and  Rainfall  in  each 
District. 

Wheat,  a staple  spring  crop  for  sale,  its 
area,  yield,  and  varieties,  i.  59,  154; 
prices  of,  155  ; exports  of,  the  main 
source  of  wealth  of  Punjab,  86,  156  ; 
the  enormous  production  and  exporta- 
tion from  Chenab  Colony,  210,  ii.  223  ; 
Lyallpur,  212,  and  Multan,  233.  See 
under  Frincipal  Crops  in  each  District. 

Whish,  General,  in  second  Sikh  War, 
concluded  siege  of  Multan,  i.  33 ; 
reinforced  Lord  Gough  before  battle 
of  Gujrat,  33.  _ 

Widows,  remarriage  of,  discouraged  by 
higher  castes  and  superior  Muham- 
madans, i,  45 ; practised  by  lower 
castes,  45,  46;  adopted  by  Gaurwa 
Rajputs,  267. 

Women,  increase  in  number  of,  i.  44; 
freedom  and  education  among  Sikhs, 
45,  140;  customs  of  marriage  and 
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remarriage,  45,  46;  dress,  54,  55; 
jewellery,  80 ; wages  as  mill-hands, 
85  ; plague  makes  scarce  and  valu- 
able, 104;  education  of,  140;  hos- 
pitals for,  128;  hostel  for  female 
medical  students,  145. 

^Vood-carving,  mainly  as  an  adjunct  to 
buildings,  i.  52,  82  ; in  Lahore,  ii.  37  ; 
its  three  styles  of  early  Hindu,  Muham- 
madan, and  modern  Sikh,  i.  82. 

AVool  industry,  hand  and  mill,  from 
sheep,  Tibetan  goats  {pashm),  and 
camels,  i.  79 ; woollen  mills  or  fac- 
tories, 84,  ii.  72  ; exports  and  imports 
of  raw  and  manufactured  wool,  i.  156. 
See  tinder  Arts  and  Industries  in  each 
District. 


Y. 

Yak,  only  in  Northern  Kangra  hills,  i. 
63;  crossed,  with  ordinary  kine,  O4. 

Z. 

Zafarwal,  tahsll  of  Sialkot  District,  ii. 
84. 

Zafarwal  town,  ii.  89,  90. 

Zamlnddr,  the  term  for  all  land-holders 
in  Punjab  and  United  Provinces,  i. 
1 10. 

Zamlndari  half-time  schools  and  scholar- 
ships for  sons  of  agriculturists,  i.  138, 
139,  140,  1 43. 

Zira,  tahsU  of  Ferozepore  District,  i. 
449. 

Zira  town,  i.  455. 
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